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Recent Occurrences^ Speeches^ and Signs of the Times. 

6. Substa^e of the Spfecli of the Right lion. George Canning, in 
the House of Comihgns, on IVednesday, November 24,. 1819, on 
the Address to the 'Throne, upon the Opening of the Session cf 
Parliament. 8vo, Murray. London, 1820. 

The pamphlets of Mr. Pliillpotts and Mr. Davison, at the head 
of this article, arc very short, and the subjects of wliich tlioy treat 
are threadbare: there arc however, two peculiarities beloii^iiif^ 
to them, which have j^iven them an interest in oiw eyes beyoiul 
their temporary matter. The re^uitalloii oF each of these writers 
is much abpve the ordinary .standard, and tlie collateral hostilities- 
in which their interference has involved them a(U)rd a lair occa- 
sion for many reflections. The production of Mr. Davison is 
hardly of body enough to sustain a regular criticism in a (jiiar- 
terly journal ; antK’rVc presume it was from respect for the known 
ability of the author, coupled perhaps with souie fear of what 
might be the consequence of this direction of his talcnUs, that :i 
celebrated critical journal has taken up arms against it, iiiuVa 
distinguished politician, if the riuuour be right, has stooped from 
liis elevation to resume the oflicc of reviewer for an occasional 
act of vindictive thaslisenicut. 

Mr. Davison’s letter was written immediately before the Dur- 
ham meeting for expressing the sense of the county on the 
transactions of the Kith of Aiigiist at Manchester, to a fiiend, 
who appears to have concuiTed in the re(|uisition for that meet- 
ing, to dissuade him from taking part in it, upon grounds wliich, 
it was probably cxjiected, might, by being printed and circulated, 
extend its elleels generally, and help to check tlie ardour of 
erroneous impressions^and misguided /cal. ’I he pamjililel of 
Mr. Pliillpotts came after the meeting had taken ))lace, and 
having to coiKlemn the conduct displayed at such meeting, as 
well as the principle on which it ^vjls cwnveiied, was, as might: 
have been expected, more jioiiftedly severe in the character of 
its strictures. It is very apparent that the journal alluded to has, 
in the review of these little productions, renounced the character 
of irnparriality, essential to the justness oi‘ criticism, and taken up 
that of a })arty assailant; and, in order that the motive might tV 
the less equivocal, a detached publication of the article has, we 
^understand, been since sent foi^li in the form of a pam^ihlct; 
thus exhibiting the novelty a judge deciding ujion j)arty 
grounds, and then aclA^itiiig his own decision as .the vehicle 
flf political invective. • 

it is the misfortune of the times that4l<rc is no neutral peace- 
ful corner in the literary world. J\irty hostility occupies the 
whole ground, and the dust and smoke of perpetual coiiflic*' 
throws every object into confusion; darkening and pcrplj.xing 
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the moral and intellectual scene. It is S,comnmn observation 
so long acquiesced in as to have been set*! almost above contra- 
cTictichi, -that a state of general excitement and collision is the 
condition of. the public mind most favourable to its dcvelope- 
ment and advancement. This observation, however, is proba- 
bly, like most others, of a general nature, true only to a quali- 
fied extent. To our minds it is not diflicult to imagine a state 
of society, with its various divisions and classes marshalled and 
arrayed against each other willi feelings so prejudiced, and ani- 
mojsitu's St) unsparing, as to leave no stage for truth or unbiassed 
reasoning to act their parts upon. In such a stale of filings every 
. ; body: comes among his fellows prepared I’or an oHcnsive or dc- 
^ lensive war of words, and tlie disputant that ranges himself on 
1)0 sidi! but that of truth, especially practical^ truth, may easily 
count his auditors. Tlic press that administers to this stimu- 
lated, or diseased appetite, must necessarily itself be in a very 
vitiated slate: and thus it is found unha[ipily true of the present 
in^tMuent, that no journal, nor indeed any publication ^^hich 
treats of tenipbriiry events, can proceed with any salety to itself 
in-a middle eoiir>e, whatever the adage may say fo the contrary, 
or subsist without loss to the piiblislier, it it attempts to verity 
its boast of impartiality. 

In our consideration of this subject wc lay out of t\ii^ account 
all that jKjrtion of the, press which i^ avowedly devoted to the 
work of moral mi.schi(‘f; the conleiitioiis character of tiic times, 

» even among men of virtue and repute, is extremely uidavour- 
able to th(‘ substantial progress of intellect: strength is wasted 
in ag‘>ression, triitli lost in exaggeration, honesty betrayed by 
pas'^ion. . * 

The proprlefy of these observations lias been but too well 
illustrated Uy the inalcvokml inventions which have taken the 
place of fads in all the late events which have disturlnd our 
domestic peace, or threatened our national security. I lad ji 
diseased a 7 ul factious opposition been out of the way, the late 
;jtruggles would have exhibited the palpable and siinpW ease of 
tl^e men of propc'rly and the men of none, the j>roprietors and 
^ tlie plundcrei's, in oj^posite columns. Distress from circum- 
stances plainly unavoidable, and profligacy improving the oppor- 
tunity of a favourable crisis, aiVi^Ienlal provocation, and iulic-* 
rent turpitude, constant wickedness ami occasional excitation, 
the credulity ol’^want, and the jnondacSty of vice, contain tho 
entire secret of the late j^mblic events. This is the naked case, 
and the natural solutioii of the problem. But when the well- 
cducaled and the wise in iheir^cneralion seize upon the case to 
ifssisjj their views of political ambition or ojiposiiion, the saoject 
loses its sin)plicitv, the facts, j)lain in tluvuselves, are perplexed 
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by sophistry, and tli# issues of man’s natural depravity arc 
traced to sources vvitli^phich they have no connexiou, in order 
to charge uiisgovei nment upon those vvliose criuuf is their being 
in office, and keeping others out. A .s))irit ot rivalry tlial pur- 
sues its, objects at any expense, does not eorres])on(l witli that 
idea of a constiLiitional opposition in the stale, \vhidj, in the 
opinion of some not unwise politicians, holds a necessary 
place in our sysb-.n : to a ceriaiii e!v((‘nt it may have, and we 
believe it Inn,, Its utility: Init where ll vitiilU'S lilt* lljOnil Rli.'^h ol 
what is great or good, where it leads men to put sweet for bit- 
ter, and bitr.er Ij^r sweet or even ufiere it erea.tes a dklirmined 
pre-occupation oi’ mind, and a prescriptive turn oF tliiniviijg fn ^ 
favour oi' u hat is adverse to aulhoriLy duly eoU'^tiUited : where f 
it usurj)s ihe j)lace (d' iiittional feeling <m (jin'^-lions ol’ nionuaiL to 
the peace aiul pr(^^})erity ol' tire country, say wlait ue wii!, this 
is a very wivU'leeil case tor nun and Christians to l)e in. \'/hat ■ 
ever seeiaing it may liave, or title it may bear, it is rati leal pros- 
titution of heart. Xeitlier liave we any ('Xj)eeUilion oi’ ri‘al gt^od 
from slid) ;in oj);)(>sitioii in the wa.y ol' l)aianee to’lhe state; and 
wc a)’(' (piite surt' that no nieinber of parliament has a iiior;il 
right on any groihiil ol specuhilive policy to deliver an insincere 
or partial seiUiment on any suhjeet that calls foi' liis delibi ialive 
aid. lla fnay have his j)oliiicai aUadiiiii'nis, and he will always 
have tl'.eni; — on this gi\)Lin(l some ])i (jutlices and p'artiabties 
maybe excused; la.it to adopt wbal liis uiuhastanding disap- 
prove-, and io act upon ])re-deLei mined hostility to all measures 
of government irrespectively of iluir value, is to abanchai all 
hegitimate daiuis to eounnon lioii'*dy. 

\Vc will not, I'.owevLV', deny tiial much nervi rjjily </!’ ^.entimeiu 
may exist where lli( re is no p^eiiiiar depravity heart. 'I'lu' 
medium tlinaigh wliidi men ol’ijrinciph' soni 'times ‘jpok ;il ])oli- 
licai objt'cls is l)ut loo apt to fijsily ih* ir real nature* aiui ten- 
dency. And though nothing js so silly and I’allacious as the 
distinctions attempted to l)e set up between paiblic and private 
principle*, a certain doctrine of exjKdieJicv, gnifiing itself iij)on 
parly-spiiTt, may account for many gross iiiconsisleiicics in the 
conduct ol honourable men. Wliat other reasr/ii can l)e given 
for the sippport whieli inlidi-llty anil .sedition have ol’ lati* deiived 
from men of wealth and rank, and ligiit and leading” in the 
country. * 

Our attention lias been drawn to tla>v* topics not by any of 
tfie j)ublications at tiio head </f iRis article, b^il liy tlie events, too 
palpable and obvious, id’ the period we hsrre just passed.* In en- 
deavouring to reason upon these events we have always found 
the greatest difficulty ari.sing froln the simplicity td’ the case. 
To doubt whether an overvvlielming a.s.SK‘ml)lage ol'[)t»)ple, of the 
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most luinultiiary form and dcscrii)tioii 5 lolicctal from all tlic 
cjuarters of discoiilcnt, and inarcliini^ iiiUf lli liaart of a qrcat 
Imdii^r town vvitli tiioltos aiul ('mhlams If n'sistaiicc and defi- 
ance, ibi* llio avowed j)urpns.e of Inairin^- inliairimatory harangues, 
and j)ronnilg?iUng their nuiiidalcs Ibr iiltv*riiig tlie eon^litntioft of 
the realm,-* wa.s an illegal ineetii’.g, has always ap^pt arcal to ns to 
bo the same tis doubling the aiiLhenlieily or aulh.orily of our 
stfitiiles and coinnion law. TSi'ing easily (heidv-d iiixai lids 
pointy <>u which no liiuyor li.c* h' !*n ioin.d intia pul entaigh to 

intimate a doubt, we \ver(‘ irro'^islibly Ud to the eonelusion t!;at 
it was th(» duty of tlie sworn eoinervaiors ol’ the '^)eaeg to antic’.- 
pak; tjie resull of such a ineeiii^g by i\n in^hl^.taneons di; rca ‘ S'!!. 
Magistrates are not tc) speenlatc but to rat on occasions like 
these*; th('y nmy err in the modi-, but l!alr o]/\;oi!.s dnlv is to act 
j)rev('nliveiy. d'liey proceed upon adeli^au • re- :''.'j'«,ibil!ty, l)nt uith 
the lullesl tide !o all r( asonable ail jv.emee Jur n.itnnd infirmity. 
The (jiiesiion of the expediency of a parlijna nlary inquiry into 
tht^ conduct ol' these* magistrates, which has \iilualiy invoi\ec! l!ie 
wliole (juestion of their justi/ication, atul i.as Ixc-ii the touclislonc 
lor trying the national soundness, is the subjecl In debate be- 
tw'(*en t!u‘se reNenaid writcis and their eaiis'd(‘ ik viewer, and w’o 
have thought it good to range the ‘peoeli*‘s of three of our great- 
est statesmen after these controverted jiaiii} 1 u Is, as boi^ adapted 
to aid our own hLmd)ie judgm^aU up('n the pcdiUs ii; a. I U 'location. 

In oiu* view’ of tlic eoiitroversv we vthdng like an ap- 

])roximation of opinion between Mr. IM'.Illpot.s :\rd his Ilevicw er: 
— the lieverend Author intim-ite^ no regi et tl'.e question has 
UFidergoiu* a p/re!lminarv dbciisslon in I'n limn^ nt, but is satis- 
fied on the same gromuls \*ith Mr. tlial tlie proper 

jd.iee for the j^|^^C!al investigation is tlie crhM.inal jucliceitiirc of 
the eoiintry ; ‘and that that i)e:ng sta il woulJi eeaUraVvne the 
first prineijiirs ol‘ ju^'lice to seiul the ta e to liii projvcr tribunal 
j)re-e::aminetl upon inij)erfeet wtdenee, rod v. I more warpel 
and stained than it already w’as by p:!r^ia!•i ^, prejudioe, aiul 
passion. We do not underMaml that eill.u’ ?'Ir. Ifiiillpotts or 
Mr. Davison denies that there may be ca->tN oharly ^^ilhin the 
seffpt* of our ordinary criminal law, which nmy very properly 
be made the subject of an indej)endent iii(|nirv in Parliament, or 
that actions may be commiuet^ out of the range of common 
remecfial juslioe, and yet be so contrary to |'>o.he\, humanity, or 
general duty, as to be ihirly w ithin the i'uftction of the legislature 
to visit, investigate, absolve, or Condemn. Mdiat is contended* 
for by the^e gentlemen is wierely that the Manchester case would 
receive only prejudice IVoni an anticipating inquiry before a 
BH^irt of incompetent poweis foa that full, impartial, and eflectivc 
examiiialion, whicli the exigency of the particular subject 
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demands, and which the regular courts of administrative justice 
would be sure to unb#cl. 

We have read the finswcr of Mr. Pliillpotts to his Reviewer 
with a disposition tc| deal fairly between the disputants.* And 
wc^cannot but think that the Author has sonic, decided* ad- 
vantages over his critic. He is at least Ids etjual in temper and 
language, and, as it appears to us, better founded in facts and 
principles. Rut what raises him to great superiority over his 
antagonist, is tiie palpable proof he brings home to him of inis- 
tating his express positions. It would have been natural, and 
even excusable, had Mr. Pliillpotts returned to the subject, after 
such an atiackjiiy the Reviewer, wiih a tcMuper somcAvliat l uflled, 
but we do not perceive any thing in his defence exceeding the t(me 
of calm indignation. Another advantage of Mr. l^liillpotts 
arises out of the indecorous personality of the Reviewer, an 
engine princijially dangerous in the recoil. Of this personality 
Mr. Pliillpotts eoniplaiiis in the following terms, in a short 
adverliscmciit, at llic beginning of his second painjihlet. 

The author of the following ‘ Remarks’ is rehictant to obtrude 
on the public any matters, whicli cluetiy eonceru himself: 1 k‘ trusts, 
however, to tlierr candour and justice, that they will bear with liiin 
in repelling an attack, wliicli he sincerely thinks tlie m()>t disgraceful 
(by no means the most important) instance, in whicli this .lournal, 
profCaSsing the office, and undertaking tlie duties, of criticism, lias 
lent itselr 10 the low objects of personal or party spleen.” (IMiillpotts’ 
Second Letter, p. ^.) 

Of the dimini^lu'd circulation* of tljc journal in (pieslion, ad- 
verted to with much com])lac''iicy hy IHr. Pliillpotts, in the first 
page of his Remarks” vc have no ceitain knowledge, but we 
cannot hel|) thinking’ that the author is loo j^curo upon that 
point. As long as unsjnritiial n'ason shall have i^ts shrine and 
votaries in this country, and a ])hiloso])hy prnlbuiuHy anli-chris- 
liaii shall inteiposc its dark ami niorhiferoiis sluule between hea- 
ven and human hope ; as long as men sliall continue to iiresnnie 
against experience on subjects purely practical in favour of their 
own chiinpnis; as long as it shall be natural to corrujit beings, to 
be pleased when dignities are evil spoken of, and authorituvs 
brought into conleuept, a journal like that wdilch has given INIr. 
Phillpotts such oircnce is not likely to I’ail from deficiency of 
•interest. • 

What Mr. PhillpottJ^ complains of is not the severity of the 
yiriticism, but its personality an^l its inislatcmcpts ; and accord- 
ingly bis second pamphlet jiuts his defeuco entirely,*^ (in that 
^*ound. After alluding to the rc-apjTca ranee of liis siijiposed 
Reviewer, as c'l performer on the stage, to whieh lie had Umg 
bade adieu, for tlie benefit of his* distressed friend the editor ot 
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the journal, aiul complainiiipr of the rc-i^ue of the article in a 
different form, price 2d. from a press avowedly under the patron- 
age o^f Mr. Lambton, he proceeds to eiulmerate the particulars 
against Xvhich the critic has directed his invective. We will 
toucli only upon a very few of tliese })oints of controversy, which 
we do ngt Hatter ourselves we can make interesting to our 
readers. One or two, however, it may be im})ortant to exhibit, 
no less for the sake of critical justice than of placing the general 
merits of the question between the parties in a fair point of 
view. • 

Mr. Phillpotts is accused of having “ plunged freely into the 
crj*t)r of thinking the i<suc of the trial of Hunt ifnd ()lhcrs to be 
^ whSther certain persons were engaged in a conspiracy to alter 
the law by intimidation and ibree,’ whieh is not, and cannot be 
the issue, for that is high treason.” In o});)osition to which 
position ol’ the* lleviewer, Mr. Phillpotts, alter disclaiming all 
pretensions to legal knowledge, cites the authority of the follow- 
ing passages IVoiii Po.ster’s frown Law, 

“ * Tnsurrcctittus In order to alter the established \jaw, arc iii con- 
struction of law high treason, within the clause pf levying war.* 
I). 1. C’h. li. s. k ‘ ijiit a hare conspiracy for ciieeting a rising for 
the purposes nientioned in the two j)rece{ling sections, is not an overt 
act of compassing the king’s death. Nor will it come under any 
species of tre i.^on within the Z3tli P. Ill, unless the rising h- effected.* 
s. () — So inueli for this learned geiitleniaifs /ire.’' (Mr. Phillpotts* 
Second Letter, p. (i ) 

On this j)oint we so far agree witli the Peviewer, as to be of 
opinion that a conspiracy to alter the established law, or even to 
comped a change of public mea''Ure.s by^iiitiniidation and force, 
if immlfested by any actual tumult or rising for such purj)ose, is 
liigli treason witbiii the clause of levying war” in the 12.5th 
iitlw. III.; TTiul that a consultation and selu ine for carrying such 
))iirposes into effect, accompaniPd by clear indications of the 
criminal intention, may be an overt act to prove a compassing of 
the King’s death within the other clause: but all this is idle 
Vavll with resjieet to tin? real point, whetlier the Manchester 
wfeetlng was legal or illegal ; and wo entirely concur with Mr. 
Phillpotts that this (piesiion is virtually involved in the event of 
tlio present j)ro.secution against jiunt and others. 

It'is, we ap})rcheml, (juite char that a bare con.spiracy to 
effect a rising for tlie purposes above ^alluded to would not be 
high treason, tlh^ugb the actual rising would amount to thtft 
crime. -*^^he iiulicfmonS to which these persons have pleaded 
charges them with the offtiice of causing a great number of per- 
to meet together for tiu? purpose of ilisturbiiig the peace, 
exciting discontent, disaffection, and hatred of 1 lie government 
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and constitution, anc^^tliat in pursuance of such conspiracy they 
did cause a large nnnibc'r of persons to meet together for the 
purposes aforesaid, iiP a formidable and menacing maniiej;, and 
in military array, vvitn offensive weapons and seilitioiis ensigns, 
&c/ to the great terror, &c. 

Now Mr. Phillpotts is represented by his Reviewer to have 
said that by the finding of these bills the primd fade case 
was all against the legality of the meeting. Rut we do not find 
that Mr. Phillpotts has so sadd. What was really urged by 
the writer of the letter to the Preeholders of Durham was this; 

** That several persons at the head of the meeting at Manchester 
iverc apprehenddd and detained for liigh treason, of which that ^meet- 
ing was the alleged overt act ; that after tliclr detention for several 
days, the charge of high treason was given up, and the parties were 
held to bail for a conspiracy to overturn the govta-ninent and alter tlie 
laws of the land by force; that hills of indictment were })rerericd 
Bgainsttliem for sucli conspiracy at the assizes at Lancaster, and were 
found true bills ; — that bills of indictment were preferred against cer- 
tain persons concerned in dispersing the meeting by force, the coin^c- 
qucnce of whicl^ force was the loss of se\eral Jives,— and that these 
bills were throwii out.” (Mr. Phillpotts’ first I.etter, p. 1‘2.) 

t 

From the above extract from the first pamphlet of Mr. Phill- 
potts, it plainly appears, that he has reason to complain that 
his Ilevi(HVcr has neither been just nor generous in repn'senting 
him as maintaining that “ the pfinni facie case was all against 
the legality of the jnc eliiig, because the bilk liave been ibund.” 
The amount of his (>bser\ations on this head is this— tliat the 
gentlemen of the Durham Coiiuly Meeting, avowedly, uj>on the 
vague authority of newspapers, or other iinaiitliorized represen- 
tations j)roiiouneed thal ‘‘the meeting at Manchester appeared 
to have been legally assembled and peac(‘al)ly ^conducted.’' 
Against this interesting specimen of the wisdom amV candour of 
the Durham |}atriols Mr. Phillpotts sets in oj>position the sense 
and opinion of the Lancashire (irand Jury, expressed by their 
finding of the bills of indictment preferred against certain per- 
sons for a«conspiracy, the overt act of which was laid to be the' 
assembling of the meeting at MancesUa*, of the IfUh AiigiisTf; 
and their throw ing out the bills prefeirc'd against other j)CTsons 
charged with dispersing that meeting by force, and thereby occa- 
:fioning the loss of lives; the fa/r* presumption from whicli fticls, 
as far us it goes, was, co’itends Mr. Phillpotts, against the l(*ga- 
Iky and peaceableness ofihe inciting in <|iu’.stioir. The rejected 
bills, in that gentleman’s coiisideratitJIji, fifrnislud itxirongcr 
OTound for presuming against the legality of the meeting'^han 
tne bills found, since, if the meeting was legally held, and pcact?^. 
ably conducted, all who were engaged in dispersing it by force 
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would be* guilty of murder, if the conisccjiic^icc of that force wai^ 
the loss of life. ^ 

AVV^arc* frankly of opinion that on tlitsc general grounds 
Mr. Davison and Mr. Pliill|)otts had as lair a right to presume 
ill favour of *thc Magistrates and Yeomanry concerned in Uie 
events of the 16th of August, at ?\Ianchester, as the very cool, 
and candid, and sapient jiroinolcrs and IVainers of the Durham 
address of the 21 st of October, had to predicate of the Man- 
chester meeting, that it appeared to be Ic'g.illy convened, and 
peaceably coiulucted.’' And, supposing it to be true in strict- 
ness tliat the finding or not finding by the Clraiid Jury ot the 
bilk preferred against the jia.rties oeeasioning thut inl'eting, or 
agaiiisT tlu)s(‘ engaged in its dispersion is iio pnmn fin ic case, as 
to tlie (juesiioii of l(*gality, any more than the conviction or ac- 
quittal l)y the jury on the trial would be conclusive on the same 
cjiii'stion ; y(‘t ai'e any man’s cars so sealed, or his judgment so 
warped by his jiolitics, as not to di-cern and admit that on the le- 
gal character of the meeting will substantially depend the legality, 
aiul even tlie discretional propriety, and municjpal prudence 
of the magistrates in their conduct on tlint occasion. It is pos- 
.sible for the Magistrates or Yeomanry to have ^efed illegally in 
dispersing an ilh'gal meeting, and it is possible tor the persons 
iiidleied to liave becMi guilty ot sedition, iiiid yct llie meeting 
to have been legal; but where is the nnperverietl understanding 
that can lielp seeing, or rather feeling, how naturally and even 
necessarily these (juestions bear upon each other in reason, in 
substanee, and even in legal con‘*e<|uence. 'i he defendants in 
the jireseiit indictment aie charged with a eonsj)iracy to j)rocure 
a meetiug for uiilawfid purposes, and tlu* ;iclual meeting in pur- 
suance of the C();i‘s[)iracv is averreti as the fict ilhi'^lrativc ot the 
crimimii desig^i ; is it llien to be doubted that llie character ot the 
meeting w ill K?nter into the constituliiui of the ofieiice, and be 
substaiitiall}' involved in the dccisAut ? \Ve uiu^t own, that to our 
minds, the legality oi' the meeting has always appeared to be 
every thing in the case. It is pi.ssible, that the meeting Avas 
iHegal to the i‘KtenL of being treasonable, and the nugistratcit 
gWflty in their mode of dispersing it ; but this is never lightly 
• to be suspected of lirilisli magistrates, more ('specially with the 
opinioji of a Cirand Jury on their side. Nor can we help in- 
clining strongly to the opinion, tIuU, at the county meeting, as it* 
was called, of the Freeholders of Diirhan^ a groat jiulicial ques- 
tion was, on grinindless and givituilou^ assumptions, most in-. 
cqiiitabljv-|TfejiKlge(l," aiu|» that the same persons were totally 
unfouffded and unjustilied in pronouncing tlie meeting at Man- 
to have been ‘‘ legally assembled and peaceably con- 
ducted,'’ or in stigmatizing the conduct of those who dispersed 
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it by force as guilty (f an apparently gross infraction of a con- 
stitutional right/’ t 

The prejudicics C54 cited against the Magistrates and Yeomanry 
by misconstruing tli^r laudable abstinciico from fornially justi- 
fying their conduct by opening the whole case to the public 
while a prosecution was in progress, are ably and manfully en- 
countered by the Prebendary of Durham. lie has well remarked 
that ‘‘ the forbearance from all publication may be, and ap- 
parently is, the bounden, but certainly not the pleasing duty of 
these victims of popular delusion : and the rigid manner in 
which it is discharged by them may probably be found luaeafier 
to merit the griititiidc of every true friend of his country. ” 

Cj J tr t 

“ This is not a mere gratuitous supposition. A declaration has ap- 
peared in the Gazette, and it was signed by near a thousand oftlicniost 
opulent and rcspeetablo of the inliahltants of Manelu'hter, in wliich It 
is stated to be ^ obvious, that the magistrates and others of their 
fellow-townsmen who have been so wantonly a-sailed with insult and 
abuse, are solely with-hcld from vindicating tlicniselves from these 
calumnious aspersions by a firm and nrjgnnninioiiS sense of public 
duty, by a detetminaiion not to sutler any personal teellngs of injury 
and insult to betray them into those premature disclosures, which miglit 
defeat the salutary ends of public justice.’ ” (Air. Pliillpotts' lir.'jL Let- 
ter, p. 14.) 

Upon the whole, we cannot but feel that llic advantage is en- 
tirely on the side of Mr. Phillpotts in his controversy with liis 
Reviewer, whose cause is certainly not that ol'legitimate criticism, 
but of political revenge. As a reviewer has no name or proper 
person, and is therefore out of the reach of retaliation, he is le.'-s 
than others at liberty fo inflict personal injury*^^!! tiK):-»e whose 
publications come under Ins cognisance. If lie st<j))s out ol’ his 
province of impartial examination to throw contumely upon the 
maintainers of political opinions opjiosed to his own, he violates 
the common principles ol’ commutative justice. There is a sort 
of mala Jides in such a case. It is a vessel in the trade and ser- 
vice of tl\c enemy carrying false j)a})ers to cov(*r its real destina- 
tion and character. Of the production of Mr. Phill|K)tts w e ctfh * 
not credit the lleview'cr when he speaks in terms of contempt. 
The pamjihlet is written with .scholarlike accuracy, and with a 
sledded good sense and .solitljl^ of remark that resists all the 
perversions and sophistry of his assailant. In tiu* second 
pamphlet of the Preberfdary, ^Jie critic has found at least his 
match ; — the Mars of his party striken^by the s})ear’>feDioinede 
lias learned the danger of interfering in these sul)Imiary cjuhircls. 
Mr. Lanibtoii and the Durham sc^*onders of the Manchester I’Vj 
fprmers have gained nothing by the alliance but a more systciua- 
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tic development of the sinister politics which have dictated these 
ill-omened addresses. ^ 

Mr. (since become Dr. Davison) is not '^ihowod by this un- 
sparing critic to be capable of writing j.(rammar, and a few 
specimens of that very learned writer’s plnases, torn from thccoix- 
text and in a mutilated state, are produced in a note in proof of the 
allegation. * They are inadvertences which owe their apparent 
inagnilude in the Reviewer’s eye to the cause in the service of 
which they were committed, and are much too slight to warrant 
the harsh aiul general comments into which the censure is ex- 
panded. Neither tlo we understand Dr. Davison to be liable to 
the construction of denying the right or rcaM)iuiIilem\?s of par- 
liajhentary incjuiry into matters cognizable by our ordinary tri- 
bunals, --o as to alford an occasion To the Reviewer for his long 
and abstract discjuisition on the general question. The remarks 
of Dr. Davison appear to us to liave, confined themselves to the 
])arlicul:u* case: uiieler con^^ideration, the naliirc and exigency 
of which seemed to him to belong j)roi)erly to, and to require 
only the cognizance of oitr common law courts, those regular 
fountains from \VhieIi juMice flows through the land. But as wc 
Jiave not heard tlniL Dr. D.ivison has answerc d his critic, xvchavc 
lianlly tliecjiiestion b'etween him and liis Rev iewer pro]5erly brought 
bel’ore Us ; ami shall therefore proceed to the consideration of 
tli(’ other j)ijhlicalions with which we have headed our article. 
AVh; cannot, however, help observing, as we j^ass, that but little 
political discredit can be inflieted by the censure of those who 
at a period in which that class of persons in t!u‘ state which ap- 
pears to form the rno.-t attractive object of universal concern is 
the sufiering or simply tlie c(unplaiiiing j)oor, wlien Charity in 
lier brt'athless haste U) rf'lieve, vc-ircv-lv slops to consult the pro- 
portions of mi‘>^'y or desert, hut pours its inlluenee like the sun 
on all n!i!:e, ,ihe just and the unjust, wb.eii the rich, neglecting 
tlieir own education (look at pitiable state of their public 
seminaries), are cheapening education to the lowest candidates 
for instruction, and calling the meanest to more than an equality 
V*itli themselves in some of the soundest p'arts of Immmi learii- 
in^, have sagely discov'ered, and with an oracular solemnity 
pronounced in an article having ‘‘ the »State of the Country” 
for its running title, that the most alarming sign of the times 
is that separation of the u))per and miihlle classes of the coni- 
nmnity from the lower, which is now daily and visibly ciicrcas- 
ing;” and that the conduct of all parties, and of every 
branch ()f;ijxricty, has contrihnUHl more or less to produce this 
unhaijjn^^trangeinent between the two grand divisions ot which 
tlm^)()pulati()n consists,” At a period wlien the sVnsc ol the men 
*iSi proj)erty and thinking in a bounty can no longer be collected 
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or even safely proiipniieecl at ineetiiif^s, called in mockery tlie 
meetings of i’reoIioU^rs (under whicli name w cvq once veracioiihly 
comprehended the ialelligenceand spirit of* the nation), l)\; reason 
of the clamour, folly, and ferocity of men and women without 
suffrage or sentiment, feeling, or forbearance; at U period when 
men, foremost in rank and opulenct', stoop to solicit a coalition 
with the multitude which shrinks with acoy suspicion from the 
embrace, — at a i)eriod when tumultuary nu'etings always on foot 
have been carrying their menaces to every man’s door, interdict- 
ing the traffic and busine''S of towns and cities, and shaking 
their standards in the face of law and authority, till they have forced 
at length llhe ct)nstitution to rise in a ri*hictant eflbrt of self-defence 
to legislate for existence, have the^e lu;iu‘st imai with like sagacity 
discovered and pronounced that the lower orders, parlicularly sueli 
as arc without votes, liave all their rights forgotten and tramj)lei[ 
upon; that at city and comity meetings, where all the inhabilants 
attend indiscriminately, this description of persons, of whoso 

** mighty power'’ in the coiiununity we are neverilieless reiiiinded, 

are disregarded? degraded, and allowed no voice or influence ; and 
that thus is created wliat these interpreters “ oi’ the signs of llie 
times” call a schism which sooner or later must end in mischief. 
For our own parts, though these auguries create in u.^ l)ut little 
alarm, they render us rather curious to asccilain what fuithei* is 
required of the upj)er and middle classes” to conciliate liiose 
from W'hom they are thus accused of sejiaraling themselves. 
Must every beggar be fortlnvith set on horseback ? Is the Spanish 
ambassador when he next gives an enfertainmenl to eorreel the 
mistake of a former night by opening his doors to the sc lf-inviicd 
croud ? Would an agrarian dislribiilion of land be enoiigli, or 
must moveables aUo be brought into tiie eommoiN<f^tock? Vv’ould it 
suffice if the w’holc jiopulatioii w'(Te made to staili afresli in the 
race of industry and ac^tjuisition ? Or must accuiiuflation be in- 
terdicted and a jierpetiial maxftnuin of property be establislu d ? 
For really, we say it with all seriousness, if tire innumerable 
charities, occasional and permanent, spread over the land in 
such proiusion that the 1‘unds (;f the poor show^ most of the 
nation’s w'calth, — if all the clforls now making to bring all wihr- 
iii the range of a civilizing, protecting, and religious can',— if llic 
wide and promiscuous tender of universal education by w hich 
<hc outcasts of a former day^irc invited to take their slaliou 
among thinking being^i, arc altogether unavailing, to content 
these vindicators of thc*popuhu-c, and notwilhstatjding all that 
has been done and is doing “ the upjg'i* afid nnclclTJ'^rranks of 
society arc still .under the iinpiitatioii of estranging theiiTSelves 
from the lower, and of disregarding their feelings and their claiilh^. 
we must cease to expect any political or social good from any 
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ondcvivoiirs in ihc way of conciliation, ai^l must be satisfied 
with the sohiciiffv re/ii ction that these acts fif brothcrliood and 
kiiK4ly j^Rvtion will l)e purer in })ropc)rti()n they are persisted 
in iijtleptaulcnily of all j)olitiea] ( nds or (‘■vni tlie returns of 
irratitude. V/l* caniK)l stc?}) to iiKjuire what may be the coif- 
duct of these assertors of ihe people’s rinhts towards their 
poorer bretlirrii. Another opporlunily will present itself of 
exjuuininn; into tlu'.t f.jct : in the mea!i time it Is but charily to- 
waj'ds them to presume tliat they are thejuselvcs splendid ex- 
ception'. t^) the case lluw are cKplrtrini^; that their participating 
sympathies and community of lelIoW‘-hip witli the poor consist 
not Aiily iii miilliplying their niiilignjinl pa•^sions in\o their own, 
mid malin;;’ a eoinmon sto' k with tlna.i (/!’ Iiostility and hatred 
u)war(i, aiithorilies and magistracies but in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the nakc*d, an<l visiting llie i’ltherless and widows in 
tlu*ir :n!Ji«L lion, li' lliey do nothing of all tins, their spoiled 
children will l)e very a.pl to turn agehnst llieir [)aients and pre- 
C0))U)i’S, tuul niukl' thvill OllC (lay tOU bciisibly feel tlie recoil of 
tliclr liberal iii' Uaielioii';. 

l> Is “ the mo>t alarr-'ing signs of tlie times” that such 

unlbiimled asjiei’sions uptm {)ap(a* of *’• tlie npp-t r and middle 
rank->” of society ic-. that to which wi‘ h:i\e bet'ii adverting 
shonld find aceceplance with a luinuToiis class o[‘ readers : but 
it is thi* i'ital felicity of llieM* heartk'ss j)iib!ications that they 
create the very di^p(witions which sec'.ire llieir prevalence and 
pt'nnanence. such in'>trninents we are broiiglit to the dis- 

tivs‘'ii; ’ Ilece•^^•i^v ol lieholding’ tliis noble conntrv :it the highest 
; leant kji' niilitmy «jjory and moral elcvali'On, Imt never itir a 
)’H>:eent i .-trangeii l:y its great o!iject‘- froin llic homely concern 
of its imtional nV*!' ; mixing up in its ch;:r;u‘ter those qiialities 
wlbeli ent(‘r in^l b. aiiLiiiilly into combination — all that is martial 
end ma:dy with :ill tlial is co:i‘'ld(':’ale ami lender,— all that is 
iliivalroiis willi all t'lat is charitabRx — w hate\er !a longs to high- 
niindenne'S with ah that, cliariiis mui warms in doinestic life and 
humble in{('rcourse, — of beholding it on the one handso potentially 
great anil hajipv, on the other so practical! v di.dignrcd and 
, — so endowed and so cndangereih so deserving and so 
vlishonoured, — a tree of fairest fruit and iiiliage, with a canker 
corroding its interior. ^ 

h'rom these signs of tiie limesf' which shake tlic bosom 
with allernale admiration aiul alarm, Ic^* us turn to the speech 
of Lord Circjjiiilk^, as one that insjiires better hopes. Let us 
place iljln<ffie scale againsWlhe Scottish journal, anil Mr. Lamb- 
toif^^fisgiisting speech to the J)urhain meeting*. M e are put 
jsA'^iiul, by thi.s timely oration, of those paintings of the old 
school, which with colours identified with tlie canvas, make an 
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impression not casKy defined, but easily recognized, of bar* 
jnony, mellowness, Viid sobriety. It has an air of antique gran- 
deur, an internal if^ithority, a dignity of manner, which corre- 
spond with our gravest conceptions of a liritish statesman. 

^In a ))criod of storm and danger a sense of security suddenly 
refreshes the spirits, when such a man puts his hand upon the 
helm. The spell of party may liold in captivity the wise and 
the stroTig, but the virtuous man can never be more than con- 
ditionally its slave. The bonds break, the ligature bursts, the 
thraldom is at an end, whenever the cry is heard of the country 
in distress, {n the view of such a man as Lord Grenville, sueh 
a necessity is imperative and decisive. And the wonder is g*reat 
that, with a mind like that which this statesman possesses, and 
after being associated as he formerly was with whaU'ver was 
greatest in intellect and worth, it should have. been possible for 
him to act so long with a party to whom may be traced whatever 
of schism, to use the language of the journal above connneiited 
upon, has taken place between the two great divisions of the po- 
pulation. 

To the speech of Mr. Pliinket pretty nearly the same ob- 
servations aj)pl^\ It is a speech fraught with such \yeighty 
compensations to his country, as almost to balance the mischiets 
of his co-operation with persons so much below the standard of 
his genius, his judginenl, and his character. I luman jn’ide is 
chastised by rellecling that such men as these should peruiit them- 
selves to be soiled by the slough of j)arty: hut one thing we take 
to be quite clear, — l\ord Grenville aiVsl Mr. J^iunket by tlicir 
speeches on this occasion have made it absolutely iinpo.ssiblo for 
them to act in future*vith the party called the jm>position. They 
have each of them ])reseiited a picture of their^'^oiinlry, which 
it is diflicult to contemplate with a steady mind. The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart is faint,’' while the stormy land- 
scape developcs itself to our view under the true and characteristic 
touches of these masters. And who are those that form the j)riii- 
cipal group in this j)ictnre ? they look but loo like the men wli/> 
now coinposc what is called the whig opposition to goveinnK^jt. 
It is true they are but sparingly mentioned in either of these 
speeches, but not a sentence that deprecates the march of dis- 
• affection among the c()mmon*|)eopIe but fixes disgrace, upon 
those, who, to supply their o\^n deficiency of moral 1‘orci*, have 
been for years invoking the tumultuary i)assiqns and numerical 
strength of the mass. To see the whole ext^^it of ()ir^i44jj^ger Iroin 
a conspiracy against the liie of the staTe, generated oiu iii^^Iaco- 
bin France, aiul sedulously pursuing her bloody and deliis^is 
career, turn, reader, to the pages ofthese memorable' s|)eeclies ; ana 
then say, is it possible for Lord Grenville and Mr. l*lunkct,\vitli 
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such an assur(?tl conviction of the existcnco^of those transcend* 
ently wicked projects and proceedings, a nth professing to think 
thcui quite obvious and utterly incapable of Jjeiiig mistaken, is it 
possible* for them to live and act an liour longer with those who 
either maintain their lawfulness, or deny their existence, or doubt 
their tendency. It was thus that Mr. Burke felt himself called 
upon to sacrifice his party to his country, on the first opening of 
the great (jnestion of the French revolutionary principles. From 
the inoinent the sentiments of himself and his former friends be- 


came fully developed, the thread of their amity was cut asunder, and 
that great man felt that his union with his party could no longer 
subsist as l‘rieiKlshi[) ; — it must have become a* couTcderacy* 
Kven ifj)on the most lax principles of party reasoning the con- 
tinuance of the connexion between the makers of these speeches 
and their associates in pf)litics must bring with it dishonour: for» 
admit that imMi and not measures are the pro})er consideration 
in the formation of political friendship ; yet, in the choice of 
men, reference must be had to the character of the measures 
thc‘y have supported, or the very foundations of moral esleem 
are corrupt. If the dincrence is in small mattery and men in 
the bulk of their politics are agreed, a sacrifice <if soiiliment, for 
the sake, of union, and to carry great points, may, according to 
some creeds, be excused, but there is a ]H'rhdy in the faith which 
binds a man to liis ])arty when he linds that it cherishes princi- 
ples, which, if carried into ])raclice, must he fatal. jVon hcoc in 
J'ivdvra rrni must he then his ajmlogy for desertion. There is no 
other settlement to he made with his couseience. It is no longer 
:i party, but a iiietioii that asks his assistance ; his relations and 
obligations are reversed ; he once deemed it his duty to support 
the common credit of the parly bv the Suppression of minor 
differences, Iiqrfow lecls the necessity oi* supporting his counlry 
by the sacrifirf of his habitual connexions. 

The speech of l.ord (irenville^iuay serve as a jierfect speci- 
men of his manner to go down to })Ostcrity. It is nia^na nan 
ninihi, p/viia tinti fiDiiuia^ sen ra ?io}/ fristis. It is as stalcsmanly 
it^ that of Mr. Flunket is manlj'. It is the sort of speech belonging 
to#flio who has had much experience in great affairs ; cst in 

dando (onsi/ia d^' ?n(LrifniM Johns' t inn dii^nitatc r.vp/iiatd srntcntia. 
llis elo([ucnce is precisely what is needed in the present exi- 
gency fit is distinctly his own, and U wails with due subservience 
on his inaslerly iiiulerslandiug : grave, diikictic, clear, profound: 
with that iimu'cswed upon it, wliich gives to all elocjucncc its 
greatest \^iWPjthe stamp o^ conviction and reality. It is, indeed, 
of ill tile character, tliough upon a ])ar with the greatest 

; williont })assi()n, wilh4)ut vehemence; with a sparing 
yst? of figuralive'cinbellishnienbaiid witli liule contentious effort. 
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it issues ill a strcai^i of permanent and just ideas, practicable 
propositions, qlear details, and solemn ap|)eals. With fewer of 
the commanding atti’ibntes of elocjueiiee tluiii were [)()ssessed by 
Mr. Pitt, he still proceeds in the hinne liiniinoiis trade, equalling 
him perhaps in moral dignity, perspicuity, gvixcc, and pn^asion ; 
but certainly less potent, less various, l(‘ss abundant, less (lowing; 
inferior in all the points in which that orator was inferior, to 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox; — the one in all the latitude of the term 
accomplished, the other in all the spirit of tlie phrase, naUirally 
gifted; the one the muster of that domain wliere cultivatei! 
genius spreads her treasures, and the jirospect in endless [uolii- 
sioii dispfays the combined results of fertility and improvement, 
scenes of original grandeur muler the contronl of classic deco- 
ration; the other, the lord of a province where great nature, 
with a munificence, peculiarly her own, and kei'ping art in 
subordination to her plaiih, discloses on her -own ample scale 
her designs oi’ simple majesty anti spontaneous grace. 

Having said thus much of Lord (irenville’s oratory, it is time 
to lay before our reader^ a specimen of his maimer, and Jiis 
matter; and fqr this j)urpose we shall select n ratiier hmg passage, 
which our rcadt-rs will not duem too lung if tin y ll.liik like ns, 
that it were well il' it were framed and suspeiuk'd over tlie 
mantle-piece of every liouseholder of the united kingdom. 

I pass then to tlie secontl part of iny Nolile rrieiul';, motion, that 
which more directly relates to the iuti reeJ situation ol‘ our c.auMtry, 
and to the thrcalcucd interru[>tiba of its doineslic* tr.mtaiiiliry. (hi 
many parts oi‘ this subject, v.e are all agiced. If, hy u Jiatevcr meeais, 
either of previoii.^ prep.ari'/ii(;n, or pivsent distre-^s, evikmip.ili d mCi) 
arc endeavouring to [)i»mge us into the mmuMsiirahle cal.miilies of 
civil discord, our dutie.^ cannot bo (hiuhtfuL 'fo H:ir Sovereign, and 
to our Country, to the briii^li Xatiomand to the \\!ielc yixilized world, 
we an; answerable for the preservation and mainten;inecM)f our reli- 
gion and morals, of our laws il.al goveinmenl. To or.r peaeeal'dc 
and loyal rello\v-sul)j('i*ls, we owe the delence and seeiu'itv of their 
rights, properties, and lives 'fn llu^ deludtd victims of tlie-e ir.aclh- 
nations, we have also a duty to disdiarge ; — a duty of protf • tlou aivl 
kindness. We owe it to them, and it is tlic ere.ilesl of all !) 
which can be conferred upon tlicio, to rc.^cue them, ii' it l)e still 
possible, from the seductioti and tnaeiury by uhieli they aie beset; 
and to runove from their palbs mid dv. elling-., the snares unceasingly 
laid for their destruction, 'fltis is the oiiici* ol' tlicir true friends ; 
their bitterest encuiies are those who are iahoiiring to itdkum tlicir 
sufferings itito disaffection and treas(’i). 

“ To the execution of these great <ini! aV.ful trus??lSVn us then 
apply ourselves with diligencoar.il resolution; neillier (iisguisTWv”. from 
ourselves the real extent of the evil, nor slninl.ing from tlie rem^^fii«^ 
UBpleasing as they may be, Mhich it inui,t unavoidably reipiire. Our 
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danger is no longer to be searched for in Wddeii consultations or 
secret conspiracies, it courts our notice, it ^jhtrudes itself on our 
iilt^^iition. We are daily assailed with uiidisguistd menace, and are 
little rd^noved from the iininediate expectation of op'en violence Let 
tis, tlicn, aUeiy,ive]y re\Ic\v the steps which have brought us to Hiis 
situation. ObserM* their beginnings, consider wt 11 their rapidly ac- 
celerated progress. You will iind them in near c'onronnity to all that 
led to the subversion and misery of rraiu c. A close and striking 
resemblance, a servile, )et ostentatious imitation, v.liich it is of the 
utmost iniportane4.‘ ihal v. e sliould ibrcihly impriss upon our minds I 
If sucli a parallel were lomuh even in tli? remotest history, \et, of 
the remotest lii'-tor^ what better me could w(; makc*^ tha^ to dra\r 
fro^i it w hatever eonelusions it aifords of iiollev or w isdom, applicable 
to our ^wn condition ? Shall we. on the contrary, now in tlu hoar of 
our own peril, strive to banish IrOiir our thoughts and couiisels all 
memory of this lacint and lorelhle example! \\ C, the nearest .spec- 
tators of that dreaiii’ul convuisiim, our minds still s!iuddeiii*g at its 
crime.", our heart.s slid bUeding at its miseries, shall we imn aside 
fi*om tlu‘ }> rinl ul but instj iietive le-.son, anil in wlli’ul blindness close 
our eyts again"! the prcp'Iielic mirror whieh exhibits to oursclvis, ia 
the {progress of th:; .‘ame machinalionfc, tlu fearfii! ad\anee of the same 
destruction? !*,o. my Lords, ut not the warning voua- luue Ircen 
iicard ill vain I We l.ii'.e slrarid deeply in that 'w ideh, - lM. udcil 
calamity; the blttti’ drauglit which I'r.mce prcpaicd for lur-eif hat 
overflowed into oi r cup. Let U" at Last deii\e from it the benetiU 
of an exju riiMU’e so dear! V puiu'ha' ed ? ()i)"erve wiiat wli’c th.' be- 
ginnings of that great cata"trophe; folL.'W up its ]Jiogress; m.nk by 
what course it rtaeheil its teirible co;'"ummntion : trace it through 
^ .sul)ver."'ion and ruin, through plunder and confiscation, through 
.slaughter and mii"'aere, till ail was .swallowed ii[) in militaiy de- 
spotism ! 

“ What lir."t tu^uvred? The wludc nat'uMi was innnd/.tcd with 
inflammatory an^poisonous pul)iieatione. its viry "oil wasiLiugcd 
with sedition ayft hiasphemy Xo eflhri was omitlvd of base a \l dis- 
gusting mockery, of ."ordul and unhlii"liing calunm\ . wind) c t)uld 
vilily ami degraiie wiialever that People luul been iuo.m aceu>t^ mod to 
love and \enei ate. No artifice, no incilemLiU. was lel't untried . which 
could stimulate the deluded multitude to the most ";i\ageticts ot Insult 
arftl outrage, of violence aiul fury, against the .Alijiisters of ib. r lie- 
dii’]>eusers of their (lovernmeiu a:ul Law ; e.giiu't all 
will) w ere t'uiinent for birth or rank, for talent or for \irtue, and a ainst 
those most esjieeiallv w’lio had bc.m mo-,t dislingnislied U" uieir 
Liiule.'.t iriends, protectors, ami henelactors 1 

Who is there that i" iiot struck witli tin i^:scml)lance of thh" pic- 
ture? Who can be hjjnorant bow closely this rletestable and malignant 
wickedness iy;^Jm'n imgaled in our own country, how long it h.u- been 
pur.<uedjj**^i to w h:U a height iThas now* attained Von hee.rd ilie papers 
read b^ou iliis nigliLhy my Noble I'liend, and you sIukLIvImI at the 
lL\horlalii)ns to murder auu irt ason, from whieh the lieart re- 
coils, aiul the blood turns back to its fountain I If these were only a 

VDL. XV. Nl). XXIX. c ^ 
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few and extraordinary instances, exceptions to the general cliaracter of 
the publications daily dbtruded on all the lower classes of your com- 
munity, yet against these, no doubt, you would call down the venge- 
ance of the Law, against these the arm of justice would be directed 
witfi universal concurrence and approbation. But it is from a torrent 
and deluge of such mischief that you arc now called upon to protect 
your country. The poison has been profusely scattered throughout 
the land ; it has pervaded not only your towns and manufactories, hut 
your peaceful villages and farms. Its malignity is hourly increasing, 
and fresh activity is enij)loycd in its dittlision. This, my Lords, is the 
true root and source of all your danger; again&t this, no social insti- 
tUtiOIliS Gilt pOS'ijibly maintain tluMnsc-lvt s ; it is Incompatihlc with all 
peace, all security, all public, and all private happiness. It is Ot 
power, and it openly boasts it.sclf to he of power, to ovcrtlirow all 
that is now standing in this country ; and to level in the dust all your 
prosperit}^, and all your glory, involved in one common ruin with the 
magnificent and splendid fabric of the noblest government which has 
ever vet provided for the welfare of any society.'' (Lord (jirenville’s 
Speech, p. 2!— 'J7.) 

That tills presents a correct disclosure of our situation, of the 
causes, and ol the cure, we cannot think il possible foi* a nuin 
with a sound understanding, and pro])er Knglisli ieelings, to 
doubt. Though the distress of the jiinclme, ojierating upon the 
natural disposition of the lower part of the coimnunily in a free 
state, will go some way towards explaining the case, it is fatuity, 
or something worse, not to see that the same jirinciples, the same 
methods by which the revolution in France was brought about, 
are under experiment here. There is indeed sonu thing in the 
soundness of our native understanding that restrains the exuber- 
ance of these accursed projects, iniejuity and ^olly do not ripen 
so fast, or flourish so naturally, in Kiigland as insFranee. Tliey 
have been well transplanted, and there is no wait,, of care and 
pains in the culture; but the yrejudiecs and habits of our Pro- 
testant education, a good example on the throne, a pure admi- 
nistration of justice, the spirit of our laws, and the genius of the 
constitution itself, arc unfriendly to the growth of the deadly 
producf*. So long, indeed, as they create a vigorous counterac- 
tion, they are not wholly without iheir eotn|)Ciisatious. Some men 
in the defence of their insulted faith rise to a higher estimation 
of its value and eflicacy; some, •whose arms were folded in a false 
security, are made sc^isible of the Christian’s slate of warfare; 
and some, by the very aspect and character of iufulelity, insolent 
and bloated with success, may be driven, to th’R^;j;Juge of the 
sanctuary; but^doubtless religion aiuPhumanity suflcrg^taitly by 
the present open attempts to separate man from his MakeiNt A 
state of tliinijs \i produced vvliicfi is cntir(‘Iy new in this couiul*yu.. 
Infidelity is in a statg of active combination with all the vuU 
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gar prejudices and motives of the niultiludc. From the libraries 
and the closets ot the scholar and the |)hilosopher, bcyontl which 
^»rmtM’ly it never travelled, it has visited the privacy of the poor- 
est man, sijbstituted disorder and contumely ibr cornfort*and 
restraint, and taken from the labouring villager his sabbath and 
his IVible. The net is spread over the whole surface of the land, 
No sylvan nook or secjuestered corner can possess its God in 
peace. 

Still all this is natural. It* is an edect arising from a very 
intelligible cause. TIu? revolutit>nary jdiilosophy of 
Germany imjmrted into this country allords a full explanation of 
tfio jlhonoincnon. Profligate .spirits will abound, and will be 
ever on the alert to profit by every new erisis. The outca.sts of 
society will be for ever striving to break through its inclosurcs 
^vith the physical force of the multitude at itr> back. But the 
multitude must be prej)ared for the iise that is to be made of 
them. They must be* taken out of their natural state, and put 
into a condition of extraordinary excitement, or what the phy- 
sicians call diseased activity, '^riie great [ireliminary to these 
movenu'Mts was to tli.s|dace the Clod of the C'hrl^tian.s Irom his 
throru’ in the human lieart -lo obliterate his promises and his 
threalenings — and duly to iiivoki* the succours of the prince of 
darkne-^s. 'riiis is na.lural with the agents of hell in this world, 
and the rest follows in an ecjually natural order. It excitc?s 
in us no w'onder; but it doe.s t*xcite our wonder that in the 
bosoms t)f honourable persons in high stations, and even 
among the professed guardians of truth, .such apathy in these 
matters should display itself. They ^lo not see* and feel 
that all which jias been doing for making reatlers of the 
whole mass the people, down to (he lowest in the scale 
of society, Wus been only so nuich assistance and support to 
these machinations against mnn’.f immortal part, unless in this 
vastly extended arena of contest between the interesl.s of the 
respective kingdoms of tin* Saviour and destroyer oi’ man- 
Icind, those who are on God’s side will act with *thc •/.eal and 
consistency of his true servants. They liavo too little attended 
to the importance of looking to religion as the great learning of 
the poor; as a learning not to be taught only to the memory, 
blit tu be vitally impressed on tl?eJieart and llie eoiuluet. \\\* 
Lave on a ibrnier occasion* enlarged imtch on the urgtait and 
imperious call no^v made by the terrors of the present crisis, on 
tliose wdm pfffTlieir Ixuid this scheme of universal instruction, 
to in^4rtain a consistency in their own condu<n ; to practiso 

they inculcate, and to feel^lhat what is good to be recoin- 

• See voK xii, *JS6. Article on the Menus of jtalionnl Impnunn lU, 

c 2 . 
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nieiKlcd is i^ood in iJfis case to bt* adopted, nidc.'-s tlu re is one 
religion for the j)oor abd anotlKT for tlic rich. W o have airc'ady 
enough contended that the Jesscvis ol* religion to l>v‘ tanglit huc- 
cossliilly must be first written in the lives ol the teacliers in cha- 
racters of onicieiit lioliness; tliat tlic discipline musPnol he tech- 
nical, nor be inad(' to consist in an unholy familiarity of tin* lips 
with truths too vital, and loo awful, to be j)ronoiniced witliout 
the homage of the lu'aii. Wc' Inive, in ^liort, with honest zeal, 
always inaintaineil u|)()n this subj^'et, lluit a general uiulertaking 
to make the p(u)r better implies a.i uiidi'rtaking to become bitter 
ourselves, \)lhefiwise the or(h.r of Ihi sliders a ciisturbance livaii 
its own improvemenL and instriiclion ce.'ises to be tlie lian<Jmaitl 
of conleiilment. 

Tbit tliat of \vhicli we are now disposed princij)ally to com- 
plain is tliis-tlial por.sonj^ (d* lllOir ih'.ill oidiiiary >\cie;bt end re- 
spect ibility, to w!i('in sii/h men as f lone and C'ariih' wtaild seem 
to de.-er’.e V\c sevt re^t caslig:itien:t r-f the law, are the (’Jicoii- 
ratrer.s and nriiinoters of a misi-liii'viiU- litc rataie, in wliieli vice 
may have lo-r some of its gr()s-iu‘.--s, but lias p^rtul \v ith nojje ol' 
its evil. It is juad)able that the autlior i/i* a no\ei, so much at 
this lime reiul and commeiuU’d, may scv* al! llie wicl.edia ot the 
parodies of Mr. Hone; but it would puzzle hi^ bv-.l friends to 
discriminate between tin* real cliaiMCtcr e.f IVIi*. 1 i()ie‘’s j)nl‘.lii*a- 
tions iciid the perpetual ii-o made in tlie work alliuled to id ^ome 
of the finest |)a'. age'. of the Hook rS I ti'-piration, to a^'isL the de- 
lineation of OIK! of his charactvrs, iU:d to ser\e as the midium of 
unhallowed ridicule. 

V/e pass by t!ie proiluctions ol‘ (lie pioillcate.. of the I’arlsiaii 
coteries, uhicli havi* of late iiiuialated our Ih itisli pr(>s, with no 
arnall help and countenance iVoin lie journal so sagacious in dis- 
cerniim the signs ol* the time*, beiauise tlK‘ l).isesi,(d’ this ordi'r 
lias issued from one of <mr oi^n counirvrie*n, aided iniki il by 
all the bori’owi'd impcrtincaiee, (jU-'icLcry, and ob^ceniiv ol tlie 
French scluiol. It is ihns liial \\'alpole’.. i.etters to ?\Ionlague 
are aniKyinccd in i1k‘ daily paj)er<. 'The J .(‘tiers of 1 loracc 
\Val|K)le are master-jiieces. That in wliicli they shiiu' unriva^yi'd 
is their accurate reflection of the passing scenes of the day, 
pointed by r(*marks cijually witty and sareaslic. A new Demo- 
critus seems to Iiave assumed the jivii to sneer at the grave 
Ibllii's of the human species."^ — (J/zarlrrlt/ Ihrieir. 

Now we rcMlIy do fe(«! respect for tliis last mentioned journal, 
nnfl we feel tiiat among lUw iewers, great ai^d sniitik, J,{^i(*re should 
prevail a comrnoii courtesy. 'Hie chiYrcIi owes sometfmg to the 
disejuisilions and defences of lea? Quarterly Review; p*< h'tics 
inori* to its successful (‘xposure oVa factions opposition; but that 
Lord W’alpole and Lin’d l?yron shouUl be in any degr(*c conn- 
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Ici'iriticocl, much less applaiulcil, by ii jciiiriKil professedly the 
friciici of our (‘sljiblishincnts in churcli imd state, and in which 
dignitaries of the elinrch occii>ionall3’ wriie, is among those 
sj)ecinieifs of inconsistency to whic’i, we think, more than to the 
assaults ofjloiu* or Carlile, the Inst inU resis of tlu* cmf)irc 
will have to attril)nte their decline. 'Mie staple of tliis man’s 
ridicule, thrungli tin* v/liole of his alii (‘led and disgusling cor- 
n'spoiidence, is the V/ord of ( lod. ] le s''ci!.s to have tra- 
velled ihroiioh tlu? Scri|)tiire atlentiveiy I’or profane purposes 

by its awful revelation^, or e\v.i luuehed l)y its si^bliine and 
alt’cling po( trv. Ilalf lh(* voliinu^ is a. pa: ()d\ upon Scripture, 
and tfu' whole has obtaiiu'd the above nncju.iliiied praise; and 
vet we eannot bnt think, that the '•ame hai:d, wlfeli vronld have 
l)een ready to crown with baystiie statue o! t!ii> mo^t cold- blooded 
writer of biasphemie-, was well enough di^j^osen’ to join v. ilh the 
church in condemning tlu* late iiorrul abuse (/!' its I.itnrgy, in 
tnrniiig it into political p.-trodies. 'i'iie-^e airociou'^ Letters we 
liave already treated, in a foimer \olunie, with a st\oiity conso- 
nant to our iOngl’''!i i’eehng^-, and sludl not here tiigress into any 
further eonsideraLUiii ol tlusn : hut if our reeale/.'* are desirous oi 
knowing how the old ae;e of this man settled inio diseavL*, dcsti- 
liiliim, and dcaav, he may ilnd wluu he s eks in his dull and 
wi'arisome scrawls to the itev. Mr. C\Je. k\’e there Ihul him 
A\iliiout a re.v of eomi’uil from t’m* ih.ldv lu* had dishonoured, a 
scioli'-t evcai in hi^^ own phiioi-vipiiv, a.ui widi iiotlilng but the 
eaiitofa eommon-pdaee moralit\ to '‘{;i)ihv' him in tile la^t ag(Miy 
oi' mortal eoiiliict. 

VW c'erlainiv set out on onr jo'uyuy in this article 
with a d("'ign n>^’amble. We dv signed, we Ikui ly ov, n. uroer tlic 
imi'sk ol' crui^isin, a pn^ity gem r.d viiwv of tlie tnu' s. Jf our 
readers liiuf fault wi'di our di‘^i\‘sNi\( .u s*-, much of it is to he 
ascribed to llu‘ striking and nobh^ })a'-sau\* wiiuh we have above 
j)rodneeil iVom tlu* spe( ch of Lord (ireiniile. ]t has gi\ k\ such 
an ini})ins(‘ to our thouejits as it) carry tiu in with a iOit ol 
t^oiitinnons velocllv over a wide tiekl td’ moral conti'ovcfsv. \\ e 
liftve yet to say a few words (Ui the spee( iu’s ot Air. IMunket and 
Mr. Lanning. Ol’lhe tir.'iL of these gent L nu n wa* have not the 
slightest }>ersonal know ledge, bi^i the lines ot his eliaracter aj>-^ 
pear t*() be* distinctly traced in his •speech. Lei imps of the few 
orations delivered in parliament, since yftblic ‘-peaking has be- 
come so coimj^ifa talent, which have inilueiiced the l‘at(' ofgrc«at 
questic^^'lTiis of AFr. l^lynket's is one of the most conspicuous. 
It iy>ralways been considered an essential re(]uisTte Ic) the effect 
of firatory ihaV it should a])pea)» to be the vehicle of genuine seu- 
liments; but the ellbr: to produce this ellect is oJien its own 
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betrayer. Tlie labour to appear sincere is apt to generate the 
worst species of affectation, and scarcely any thin*^ has offended 
us so often at the bar and in the senate, not wholly to except the 
pulpit, as the uproar of a man not in earnest, the blustering of 
inapily, aijd the vehemence of a mind at ease. The speech of 
Mr. Plunket has a character of probity in it, of iidelity and 
frankness, tliat gives the most impressive effect to its masterly 
and manly exposition of the plans and purposes of our English 
revolutionists. There is a directness in it which the times par- 
ticularly require; aiul while others are suggesting inquiry, and 
affecting doubts, of which no man in the country has, in sober 
truth, the .nnall>'st particle, he surrenders his mind at once to 
the feelings natural to a good man, states things as they are, calfs 
them by their right names, and displays them in their real pro- 
portions. His diction htis great point and propriety, and his ar- 
giirnents aresneh as only a genlleman can leel, and a scliolar be- 
comingly express. It is a spt‘ech uliieh will be long rememberetl 
with gratitiule by the eranitry, as admirably calculated for the 
crisis in vvhicli it was uttered, and an honourable (‘Xainple to Bri- 
tons of the conduct to which they are j)ledged in the monKuits of 
public peril, ^^"e feel it almost a duly to giv(‘ eair reatleis, in 
confirniatii)!! of olir remarks, a specimen of tlie spi'cch. W c 
can indeed do but little jietiei* to tbe sjuaiker, a-. \\(' are only 
enabled to j^resent it, as we lind it, in the narrative tbrm, and 
consequently in the third person. He ohservial that 

llevoliition, always calaniitoiis, yet, ^^l^en pursued for some de- 
finite purpose?, conducted by abilities, tempered by tbe admixture of 
tank and of property, may be effected, as it had before been in tins 
country, without any incurable slioek being given to the salety of 
persons or of property, ‘‘ihit lierc was a revolution to he achieved h}' 
letting loose the physical force of the community a^^inst its con- 
etituted authorities ; a revolution for the sake of revoli^h)n, to take 
away the properly of tlu: rieh, and^ to diNtrihute it among the rabble; 
and this, too, no ordinary rabble, but one previously debauched by 
the unremitting dissemination of blasphemous lihi Is, and freed from 
the restaints of moral or religious feeling. On this sidqect he felt 
sufficient confidence at once to express liis opinion, without waiting 
for any of those documents which the noble Lord (Lasllereagh) ]>ro- 
posed to lay before the House. There were facts of public notoriety, 
known and seen by every man who did not choose to shut his eyes. 
Had not meetings been proposed ^for the purpose of assumit\g tlu; 
.functions which belonged 4 )nly to tlie sovereign power of tbe state — 
meetings, wliich if they liaif been actually held, would liave been acts 
of high treason. When it was found that matters were^tttri^iLlfficiently 
ripe for this undisguised act of public rer)ellion, had imt t)1t> ^ame 
masses of the populace been again convened, under the direct ioA^of 
the same leaders, under the pretext 8f seeking universal suffrage anil 
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annual parliaments, — tlieir very pretexts s^ch as the constltutioa 
could not survive, it' they were effectuated, but their real object be- 
ing to overawe the constituted authorities by the display of their 
iilnneiricaj strcMigth, and to prepare for direct, immediate, forcible 
revolution? Had we not seen the same itinerant mountebank, who 
set their powers i)i motion, jmblicly assisting at the orgies of the 
blasphemous wretch lately convicted ? and could we doubt that trea- 
son was the object, and that blasphemy and sedition were the means? 
When he saw these fiends in human sha])e endeavouring to rob their 
unhappy victims of all their consolations here, and of all their hopes 
hereafter, — when he saw them with their levers placed under the great 
pillars of social order, and heaving the constitution from it’s founda- 
tion, he was rejoiced to ^ee parliament assembled. •TlieiV first duty 
was ti) convince these enemies of (iod and man, that within the walls 
of parliament they could find no countenance ; and through the 
organ of jiarliament to let them know, that nothing awaited tliem 
but indignant resifetance from the great body of the [leople.” (Mr, 
riunket's Speech, p. !), 10.) 

Oil the cluiractcr of the Manchester meeting, the following 
passage is given us ab the bubbtaneeof Mr. riiinkei’b obbcrvulionst 

‘‘ He thought it important that it sliould be underttood, that these 
rights were restricted, not merely to this exteit; naniel}’, that they 
must not assemble for an ilk'gal purpose ; that they must not assemble 
with force and arms; that they must not use seditious language; 
that they must not revile the Jaws or public functionaries; but, be- 
yond all this, that the> must not assemble under such eircunistanccs, 
whether of nuinliers or otherwise, as to excite well-grounded terror 
in the minds of their feilow-subjects, or to ilisturl) their traiupiil and 
assured enjtninent of the protection of the law's, fiee from all 
reasonable ap|>rehension of force or \iolenee. vulgar notion 
may have j)revailed, tliat if the avowed gnd immediate purpose 
of such nu'i'tiiv^s^werc not illegal, or il* they had not arms in their 
iiands, or if ip force was actually used, or immediately threatened, 
the asscmbly*was legal : — no opinion could be more unfounded. And 
he did not tear contradiction from J^iy constitutional lawyer, w’hen he 
asserted, that any assembly of the pei.ple, whether armed or un- 
armed ; wdiether using or threatening to use force, or not doing so; 
,and w'liether the avowed object was illegal or legal, if heVl in such 
nii^iihers, or with such language, or emblems, or deportment, as to 
create well-grounded terror in the King’s liege subjects for their 
lives, their persons, or their property, was an illegal assembly, and 
migh^ be dispersed as such. SuchJiad been the law, as laid down bjfe 
the ablest of our law’yers, and of on? judges, from the earliest period 
of our jurisprudence, and in the best time#* of our history and con- 
stitution, belbjr:'>fche revolution, and since the revolution, independent 
of tlie I^ot^Aet, or of any statutable enactment, by the principles of 
our^^aommon law, which was alw'ays founded on* the principles of 
cohimon sense. The application^of this principle to each particular 
•case must always be a matter of discretion ; but, in cases like the 
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l^resent, it could not edinit of doubt or difficulty. 'When meetings 
became too strong for the civil power to deal with them, the laws must 
prohibit them ; if not, recourse must necessarily be liad to niilittiry 
force. When the citizen became too strong for the law, the niagis- 
trafe of necessity became a soldier; and those w’.io justified these 
unrestricted meetings were the worst enemies to the liberties of their 
country, and laid the foundation of a military despotism. If bodies 
of the people, not convened by any public functionary, but called 

together by mountebanks, whose only title was their impudence and 
folly, w’cre entitled to assemble, not in tliousands, but in tens of 
thousands ; to marcli, with banners displayed, in military array, into 
the hearts (jf populous cities ; and if the laws w’cre not competent to 
tissure the people of this country against the panic and dismay ex- 
cited by such procecdiiigs, there was an end to the con.^tilution.’* 
(Ibid. p. 22, 2 .‘ 3 .) 

The speech of ^Ir. Canning lias neither the arrangenient of 
X-ortl Grenville’s nor the unity of purpose which distinguishes 
that of Mr. Plunkel’s; but it is variou'^, vivacious and flowing, 
as are most of the orations of this cxp('rienecd senator; with 
less of studied point and elaborate .splendour than were usually 
characteristic of, the oratory of the late Mr. Sheridan, tliongli 
perhaps but little inferior in ingenuity, brilliancv, and sarcasm, 
la certain respects lie is iiiucli Mr. Slicritlaii’s superior. 801110 
of that gentleman’s speeches, selected and preserved as instances 
of Ids dazzling and sup(Tb oratoiy, are fairly exalted into the 
Tcgions of incomprelieiisibililv- TIicm'o is a chastity and a per- 
spicuity in all that Mr. Canning utters, which make it easy and 
delightful to follow Iiim: he is always classical, and in Ids me- 
taphors never pcrplexi'd ; while it must be owned that Mr, Khe- 
lidaii often lost liimseR* in the mazes of bis own verbosity, and 
became dark by excessive brilliancy. Ilis oratdry was over- 
laboured, artificial, and full of fal.se and frittered lii^Ms; his j>ic- 
turcs exaggerated, and his dictiii>n c-rowded. Tiie elocpieiice of 
Mr. Canning is far more pure in taste, with someth iiig less 
of imagination ; far more graceful, with perhaps an inferiority of 
vigour; loss vehement, but more mascnline; less acute, but more 
judicious. If we were to look among the orators of‘ oiir (hiy 
for a likcne.ss for Mr, Canning, w(* might, jierliaps, .say that lie 
must be cla.ssed with Mr. Shtiidan, to whom, liowcvc r, in all 
ibat regards utility, and belong^s^o the faculty of persuading and 
Convincing, he has, in •our judgment, considerable advantage. 
We eaiUKit elevate him •to the same standard jdjgeni us, for, 
considering the little cultivation Mr, ^herUlan received in his 
youth, hid cloqugice wa.smirac'ulou.s; but in the control aiiM ma- 
nagenicnt of his powers, the comparison is greatly in favour of file 
living orator. There was, in general, a gaudincss, almost amount- 
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ing to the meretricious, in Mr. Sheriihur.^tyle, both in writing 
and s{)eaking, from which Mr. Cunning’s oratory is free; his 
eUniuencc was seldom natural, often condescending to stratagems 
for enfrapping applause, and often only a string of witticisms and 
lioardcd re])yrtees, from all which tlisparagements wc think Mr.* 
Canning’s oratory is exempt: but there were occasional wonders 
in the (lisplays ot the departed statesman which have overwhelmed 

all coiiipiirisoii, and to the ascenuaiicy of which the greatest 

orators that perhaps the world has produced have' j)aid a w’illing 
tribute. We wish we could add more than the following passages 
from the achnirahlo speech ol‘ Mr. Canning at the head of our 

article, but we have alreatly exceeded our bounds! 

* 

‘ but it is not only the courts of law, (which may, perhaps, here- 
tofore have been reviled by those on v, honi it was their duty to inflici 
the penalties of justice, — though never before so openly and grossly 
insulted) — it is not the courts of la\/ only that in these days are held 
up to su^pieion and hatred : — hut other, the most favourite institutions 
of ih'itish judieial administration; institutions which are peculiar to 
Kngland, and wl\ieh excite, beyond all olliers, the admiration and 
envy of foreign nations. Kvc'ii the sacred n;ime of Juries has been 
tainte<l with ii^siiuiation ; and the unpaid magistracy of the country- 
are attempted to he degraded in the public esteem. As if renouncing 
the high station which we maintain in Europe, as if anxious to deter 
those nations whieli have followed our steps in victory from imitating 
(as they are eagerly bent on doing) our example in civil life, we have 
persons among us who are busily employed in defaming those invalu- 
able institutions wbieii are at once tiie pride and the safeguard of our 
civil polity. Di'pend upon it, .’*'ir. if lliesj attempts sliouhl be success- 
ful, the evil which thev t'ulaii will be aitogeiher irrj parable. One of 
the most beautiful of our moral iioets h<is "-aiil^ of the lower classes of 
the agricultural paft of the community — that, 

‘ PiM'Jlees and lords may tloiirisli. or may fade ; 

‘ A bieath can make theni^as a breath iias made: 

‘ iiut a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

‘ When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.’ 

' ‘ So say I of the liigher ranks of that same portion of Whe com- 

imiMty — the unpaid magistracy of the country. — 1 do not dread the 
inroads attempted to be made on the constitution of Parliament, with 
half the horror that I do the efforts to disparage the character of that 
magistracy. A new House of Coimnons might be elected. The* 
Monarch might create new Peers. Vew Statix^men would be found 
to conduct the aH'airs of (iovemment, if the present race of public men 
were swept frouir^ie earth. But once ‘ destroy ’ that which ‘ can 
never be^pplicd,' the’volurlary and gratuitous dispensation of jus- 
tice ;^^9nce sour the public against that, perhaps the^ole, remnant of 
natural authority ; once thoroughly disgust and dishearten that 
thankless self-devotion, that unbought sacritite of time and trouble, 
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tliat benevolent homage of power and wealth to the interests of the 
liumblc and the poor, Ivliich characterize the country magistracy ; — 
iet that connecting link between the higher and lower orders of 
society be once broken, — and by that single blow more will he done 
to disjoint the State, than could be accomplished by the Radical Re- 
“fortners, with all their outrageous declarations, and "vith all their 
pikes — when they shall use them/*’ (Mr. Canning’s Speech, 
p. 29—31.) 

“ The honourable baronet warns me to rc-consider my opinions on 
the subject of Parliameistary Keforni. 'I’he right honourable gentle- 
man has been ph*ased to compIini«*nt me as the most strenuous op- 
poser of a Reform in Parliament, and as one main obstacle to the 
success of-that project. He tells me that 1 am as rndical at one end 
of the question, as those who are termed ‘ Radicals/ are at the other. 
The right honourable gentleman will pardon me for ol)ser\ing, as T 
pass, that his metajdior is none of the correctest. I never heard of 
any plant with a root at both its eiwls. 'I'hi* root usually tends down- 
wards — rndice in Tnrlara ; — and I will not dispute that tendency with 
those who have pre-occiipicd the title. 

“ But I have no reserve on the suhjeet ol* Parliamentary Reform ; 
and, called upon as I have been, I will n ithout the s/nallest liesitation 
state ni}'' opinions now ; declining Imwever to argue tluMii till the period 
of more particular discussion shall arrive'. I am no bigoted sup’porter 
of the present order of things as faultle-vs e.nd ])erfeet, or even as 
necessarily the best that it may he po.'^sible for human w isdom to de- 
vise; but wliat I have always maintained is, that tlie House of Com- 
mons, with all its imperlections on its head, dij^charges well the 
functions assigned Ub it by the constitution, and is to all practical 
purposes identified with the people whom it represi nts. 1 have always 
contended, therefore, that any sweeping ehange — any change not very 
limited and very well considered, — must he attended \\ith great hazard. 
To say that some heaven-born radical reformer miglit not i)y possibility 
imagine a scheme of a House of C’ommons, infinitfly more beautiful 
in theory, is a presumption of whieli 1 am not guiltj. But until I 
^ee sucli a scheme before me in all its scope aiul in al> its detail, I 
shall feel it my duty to resist any^nexplained aj)pr();icJies to n-foriii; 
because such approaches tend to weaken what I'xists, without sub- 
stituting any thing better, or affording any pledge that a preferable 
substitute can be found. 

“ The course of reasoning, which I think myself entitled — which 
I think it must he allowed to be most expedient — to pursue on this 
subject, is as follows: 

“ I claim no other privilege fojj the existing state of Parliament, 
Than that which is allowed to all rxisting institutions, — that the burthen 
of proof that a change ift them is necessary shall rest with those who 
propose the change. * 

“ iieformation (I speak not here of partial* remedies aj^plicd— as 
this House is it\ the habit of applying them from time to itnu'— to 
particular instances of detected corruption, but of a general systematic 
reformation) must be of one of two\orts. It may be a restovutioii» 
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upon the original principles of the institution t(^ he refornied, to the 
estate in uhicii it stood at some former time, and from which it is al- 
leged to have degenerated ; or, it may be a re-construction of the 
institution gn principles altogther new. 

INIy first question to the proposer of such general reformatiop, 
therefore, is, ‘ JtVhich of these two modes have you in view?’ If the 
answer l)e, ‘ I Restoration to what the II()u<e of Commons was in 
former times ; ’ I tlien re(juest that the period may be specified at 
which the ll()ii*?e of Commons wa^s, according ro the reformer, in the 
perfection to which he wishes to restore it. If, on ihe other hand, 
the answer be, tliat it is intended to re-construct the House on new 
principles: then, 1 think, it is not too much to ask that those princi- 
plcj^shall be cleari}^ defined, before we are required tif take a single 
practiced step towards ilie abolition of the existing frame of the House 
of (h)mmons 

“ Kvlmi after all these explanations bad been given, T should think 
myse]i‘ at lib(‘rty to compare tlu‘ dangers of a cliange with the ad- 
vantages of the change specificaliy proposed. Ikit, without these 

prt'liniinary cxphinations, without knowing exiictly what is llie nature 

and extent oftiie change intended, 1 should think tliat to countenance 
:iny abstract dcchuMlion of the expediency of a change, would be 
r.iadiiess 

“ I diffei from some gentlemen who have spoken in this debate, in 
juy beliet* as to tlu' degri'e in whieli the desire for Parliamentary lie- 
form previiils throughout the nation. 1 very much doubt whether 
tiiat desire jirevaiis much beyond the class of determined reformers, — 
except, periuq)s, among timid ami indolent persons, who, untaught 
by e\)>eiience, or feari'ul of e^xia-tion, imagine that concession to ail 
invader is the way to pi ace. With the turbulent description of re- 
formers, it is agreed on all liands, there can be no dallying or com- 
promise. To attempt to conciliate them would be utterly hopeless. 
And 1 repeat, 1 do not believe llie sound pai> of the community to 
be at all widely iidV^ted by tlie love of change, 'fo use a figure of 
Mr. Hurke’s, I will not mistake the imj)ortunate ehink of a few grass- 
hoppers chirpiilg under a fern bush, for the voice of the lordly oxen 
that stray in sober trampiillity over fhe surface of the field.'’ (Ibid. 

p. 10 .) 

, We can scarcely leave this beautiful oration of ^hinning 
\vith4)iit turning the attenliou of our readers to the very rational 
hnuTl manly sketcli it conveys of his sentiments on the proposed 
reform ofonr national system of representation ; and the earnest it 
gives u^ of a full detailed ex|>lanati»n of them on a future occasion. • 
Our best praise of llieni is, that they closely^resemblc those of Mr* 
Hurkc; or, perhaps, it would be scarcely»infcrior commendation 
of them to sayf'lhat.lhey stand at the lartlicst remove from the 
exquisit..'’ nonsense of JeVc^ny Hentlinin, and the^didactic igno- 
rjuice'and delirious extravagance of hi.s followers! He grounds 
himself on that tfOiind maxim wUicli we owe to the profoundest 
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politician and philo^^oplicr of any age, that “in moral machinery 
the moral results are tiie best;” and that the safest question whicii 
can be put respecting our present system is, docs it “ work 
well?” This is the true touchstone of all theories which regard 
man and the afiliirs of men, says Mr. Hurke, — ^loes it suit his 
nature in general? docs it suit his nature as inodilicd by his 
habits ? We trust that, on whatever side of the House in party- 
politics Mr. Canning may hereafter be, wx* shall always lind liiia 
on the side of the constitution as it now practically exists, at least, 
in its great features, whatever partial and gradual c()rrccti(jiis 
time and expedience may justify. What we hope of the nation 
is this, tfiat iii the discussions of this dangerous (juestion c'f a 
constitutional change in our representation, it never waif be ad- 
mitted by our legislators that there is any theory ol goveniincMit 
prior to that constitution wliich w’e find prescriptively tslabli.sh- 
cd; — any principles to which it can be referred anterior to ilsell’: 
any maxims of liberty which arc not tlie erealures of ils LX})eri- 
ence; or any speculations of legitimate policy w hich have not 
been engendered by its practice and visible results. W'e shall 
probably want mon^ and more the exertions of such elo{jii<‘nce 
as Mr. Cannings for tlic defence of these ]niiiei})!es, as our new 
plans of universal education multiply the number ol'erilies uj)on 
our constitution. An inerea.scd activity in the mind of tlie pt (.pie 
will demand a more wakeful attention in Covernment, always 
proceeding on liberal and enlargeil inaxlui'^. to tlu* j)roper soui ees 
of its own eflicieney, and tlieproper means ofits own presiavalion. 
The increasing intelligence of the peoj)ie can never huonu' very 
solid, or very j)ro!bu!ul, nor be characterised, in its applic ation 
to the policy of a mixed govermncnt, by those bleiuK d and diw r- 
sified regards wliieli flie subject demands. 1 experience, 

and practical results, are not the media tbrougli w^hich lliey will 
ever contemj)late the process of Government, or tlu moral I'rame 
of our civil institutions. They will never bc' so raised by educa- 
tion eis to see more than parts of the syslcaii, detached and un- 
combined, and as they appear in their immediate elleels. in 
reasoning from these parts to the whole, this dilfused inleiligenee, 
cultivate it, and rehne it as vve will, can never, on great political 
questions, be otherwise than a source of crude opinions, irritable 
and suspicious ieelings, precij)ilate and siij)ei ficial temerity. 

* The publication of such sjK^&hes as we have l)een thus eursci- 
rily and diffusively coRsidering, we regard as of great beiielit to 
the country. They are among the “ best signs c u* times they 
not only keep the public mind straight, but they raise om* sj)irits, 
and increase oiir confidence: they fay bclore those wlio have 
little leisure for larger discussion^ the best sort of political science 
for use and application. It is, in fact, in the debates, as w ell as in 
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the biisinoss and procedure of Parliament, #liat the real consti- 
tution of this country is experimentally developed. There we 
see* its. operative character and practical efliciency displayed 
and decided. Jt is there that, in the colli.^ion of opinions 
and parties, aiy adaptation and applicability have been imparted tt) ‘ 
its irregular leatnres, of more value in the esteem ol thc wise than 
the proportions of the exactest theory, because more consonant 
to the reality of human condition, and l)ettcT suited to the moral 
emergencies of a mixed and disorderly seem* of selfishness and 
passion. The true understanding of what man, in civil society, 
may claim, (jualified by the knowledge of what, m his natural 
aiui nio!\‘i! c;u)acity, lie can hear, constitutes the l5est definition 
of political sciei!C(‘, 

il adds in no small detpee to our feelings on the subject, over 
which v»e have been so rapidly jiassing, to refh’Ct that we arc 
entering upon a new reign : and tluit aJthough the government 
oi’ the count rv may not Ik* expected to sulfer any material 
cliangi^ something is siihtracteci from the cause of religion and 
virtue by the removal ol‘ him, by the very shncit* oi* whose 
name more than a mere imaginary security . was thrown 
around whalevi'r is most honourable and iKUcficial to man. 
Wliile ho* li\c*d, liis examph.* was in a manner still warm and 
breathing; and no man could think of him in the doep seclu- 
sion of Ins palaci’, with light neitlu-r from without nor within, 
unconscious oi’ his own bereavements, and ignorant of tlie great 
events whicii had chang<Hl the face of the worlil, without con- 
trasting him with his former self, when, besides discharging 
every ?ictive duly of a patriotic prince, lu' threw around him the 
awe of his \iriiious i-xample witli such prc'yilence of effect as to 
decide the cliaracu'r and senti‘nenls of his kiiigch)m, and to keep 
his jn.*o))le fast-homul to their religion and to their principles 
amidst the moral ruin by which tin' nation was eiieompasscd. 
We trust that beibre this niimber^of our IJeview will be in the 
hands of our readers, our House of Parliament will have dis- 
chargv'd thi ir debt of eulogy to the excellent j)rii}ce wiio has left 
the country such an inheritance in his examjde. Tle/lributes 
■ which his memory is about to receive will not, avc are glad to ob- 
serve, be regardeil by the journalist to whom w e have so frecpiently 
alluded in the beginning of this lYtielo as among his ‘•alarming 
signs of the times.'' ^>ince we find it candidly acknowlcged in 
a j)aper in the same publication on the ‘••slate of tlie country,'* 
that it is verv^fair to speak of tin* king's regular life,’' tliougli 
it denies to his privafe lifc^ the character of generosity and dis- 
intereslediH'ss, and to liis public administralioA the credit ol 
economy. . • 

^^'e believe disinterestedness was the peculiar character ol 
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some of the earliest^ nets of his reign, and that throughout that 
circle within whicli the private conduct of the late King was most 
emphatically experienced, to feel the happiness ho communicated 
was his most selfish indulgence. If he was too generous to be 
a strict economist, and too economical to be [)if)fu.sely gene- 
rous, which we firmly believe to have been l!)e case, it will not 
be difficult to account for his losing the credit both of economy 
and generosity in the estimation of a certain description of 
politicians. But the memory of a prince who lived down all the 
satire and malevoleiict* of Junius, — of Junius who, from his dark 
ambush, , struck at every virtue ami every feeling of his sov('reign, 
may now be considered as out of danger. It is “ lair” .indeed 
to speak of the regular life” of (leorgc the Third, of wliom 
it would not be too much to say that lie was the individual cause 
of a revolution in the manners of liis people, unequalled hy any 
of the rulers of mankind recorded in history, if we look to the 
foundation on which it was constituted. At the period when he 
came to the throne, high life was full of libertinism, and the 
aimosj3licre of the court was impure and pestilential. At the 
ago of twenty-one, George the Third entered upon the firm and 
uniform observance of the duties of a (Miristian, the charities 
and bonds of the conjugal state, and the decorous and ingenuous 
manners of an English gentleman. Junius in his celebrated lettc^r 
to this amiable prince claims for an IlngHili gentleman tlu' pri- 
vilege of being to a c(‘rtain degree vicious, but the King thought 
otherwise, and the nation noW leolfi the value of liis virllioiis sclf- 
denials. II is repasts were frugal, his amusements manly, his 
enjoyments peaceable, pure, and allectionale. He had neither 
favourites nor mistre<t,scs, nor bulfoons, nor flatterers, but as a 
king and a father, from youth to age, he lived,*^^u)t indetHl in the 
display of those splendid qualities which j)roduce ambiguous great- 
ness, but in the practice of those dispositions which evince decided 
goodness. Ilisearly hours, his^ social rides, his rational evenings, 
were the sweeteners of his royal cares, which were iin remitted, 
and severely and scrupulously ])erformcd. lie was the faithful 
husband* of an excellent queen, the happy father of a hanpy 
family, the model of his court, the soul of his administration, the 
ornament and support of the church and the empire. Ami so, 
indeed, he continued* to he w^Jen weighed down with years and 
deprived of sight, till the light of reason left him, and it j)lcased 
God to throw a veil bAjyeen him and tlic sorrows which usually 
^rather around the last years of mortality. He w\.. long s(‘paratcd 
from earthly communion, and placed ici a little ideal world of his 
own, of sof t amt seraphic abstraction. He who now thus feebly 
endeavours to stamp upon his l>*ges llic image of tl)is excellent 
person, rctnins and cherishes the remembrance of his last, or nearly 
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his last attendance at tlic private cliapel o^bis palace at Wind- 
sor. There about sun-rise, the king was at his orisons; aged, 
fedble,. blind, yet intent upon the service, and audibly making each 
rcsj)onse.* Allliclion, which could never subdue his moral cniira ffo. 
had served to confirm his religious constancy. The beginning of 
every day m\s given to his God, and God blessed the remainder. 
The blessing followed him into his privacy: his hearth was 
blessed, his home was happy; his family returned his endear- 
ments. As a man, he lived aliove his people, and was more 
than king by the moral siijU’emacy of his example. To his royal 
house he has well illustrated the value of domestijp purity. His 
cxmiipje, and the filial tears of his sul)ject 3 have proved to his 
descendants, that of all the jewels of a sovereign, the most preci- 
ous is that which he wears in his bosom,— the talisman which 
turns obedience into protection, and encircles the throne with an 
invisible rampart. The king at last is gone ! his pilgrimage is at 
length terminated, and though he has been personally lost to his 
people for nine melancholy years, the impression of his death 
has been scarcely less on the minds of his aflectionate and grate- 
ful subjects than if, like his daughter and grand-daughter, he had 
been hurit‘d away with the dew upon his branch into a green 
and untimely grave. I lis example still lives, his memory still 
governs, and whatever vicissitudes this nation is doomed to cx:- 
perience, whatever the impure progeny of jacoh’n principles 
may bring of disaster or lurpiliide upon Britain’s sons, the 
lessons of this admirable reign of sixty years may still, under 
Providence, arrest the progress of destruction, indicate the means 
of restoration, and reconduct the steps of a misguided people 
-into the track of their ancient glory. ^ 


Aut. II. — Common Se?i^c : a Poem, Svo. pp. 53. Brown* 
Kdiiiburgh, 1819 . 

FltOM the title of this poem, our readers may fear that we 
43ii’e about to inflict upon them a dissertation on a most neces- 
sary, though v(’ry unostentatious qualification, which has been 
justly eulogized by men of every name and partVi though too, 
often neglected in practice by lluw who most profess to admire 
It in theory. As however our author^ •though there is a rea- 
sonable infusion; ^)f this virtue in his jioem, has not once alluded 
to it, and has only tliken 41 by way of motto, we shall imitate 
his example, and spare our readers all the gootl things which 
wo liopc they will courteously Jiielieve we had it in onr power 
to have said upon the subject. Common sense is a qualilicaiion 
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so peculiarly ncccssai^ in our profession as critics, pjkI one with-^ 
out which sprightlinoss and proiiindity may he; both so much 
misplaced, that in all our adorations })aidto the CJraccs and the 
Muses, we could wisli to keep our eyt directed to\\artls the 
' siiTine oF tliis humbler divinity. That lier title hps been often 
unfairly usurped will not be doubted by any who ha\e witnessed 
the delirious ravings w'hieh a few yours ago startled the world 
under this much-abused designation, and wliieli have betai again 
rc-cclioed from our Temples of Keaton. 

Our poet o])ens his Ineaiilatloiis with some severe remarks on 
the great increase of the members of liis order, since the lime 
when Bulton’s^ would eontaiii the whole fraternity, kle 

docs not, however, account I’or lljc fact, or inform us wliether 
this increase of j)oelical pojndution arises from an ap})lieation of 
the poor laws to tlie hunik t ol Parnassus. Possibly the demand 
for the maiiul’aetuiv may have* incn’asi tl tlie number of operators 
till they are in danger of starving eac h ollua*. Our author’s 
comparison of ‘‘ Pg}pi^ ^ frcjgs” is (juile iiidecoroii>, and we fear 
if there are any radicals in the Irateniity, they will jnake as 
much use of it. to his aiiuoyanci-, as other radicals liave done of 
Burke's swinish multitude,” or \ irgil's ‘‘ na/i idn^unicrc 
fru<fesy 

From the species our author logicall}' dcsceiuis to tin* indi- 
viduals; of whom Mt's.-rs, Pliillips, Malurin, liyjon, C’oha idge, 
Wordsw'orth, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Ch’abl)e, Campbell, Moore, 
with two or three lady-poets, .are lUiide to puss in review l)el‘orc 
him; much in the same way that the liciists passed bf^ibre Adam, 
and for inucli the same purpose. The first (‘‘ (Counsellor or 
Orator Phillips”) is very uncourleoiislv staled to be ‘‘ not simply 
dull, but crazy ; mad outright.” 

“ "frope nmrderiiig trope, his vague ideas flit, 

'fill claret makes tlu; medley pass for wit ; 

He curses kings, and \’L»j()unt ('astU-reagh, 

"rilljcs, vdos, and the “ Immortal Memory;” 

Till, sootlied hy three times three, lie deign.- to smile, 

/\r)d tunes his harp to chaunt the Lmerald Isle. 

Oil! then how sweetly o’er the astonished throng 
Floats the soft tide of eulogy and song — 

Kings, Patriots, Poets, mingle in the dance. 

With Curran’s spi'eches ;jnd with Jlorhoinie’s lance; 

A greate r still succeeds his might y brother, 

And each seem’s goodliiT, greater, tiian anotlu r.” (P. Jl, 4*.) 

Of the Bertram of that reverend ^livino, Mr. IMaturin, our 
poet has not spt'ken more strongly tliaii we, wlio are no poets, 
and consequently not hy naturv, writers of fiction, have done 
before iiim. We must refer to the eiauioiogisls to decipher 
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what Bertram’s frenzy” has to do with “#thc jolly full moon ” 
and spring-tides.” 

In the lines on Lord Byron our author exhibits his common 
sense iii a more favourable light than his poetry, lie very justly 
censKres the “ praises sweet,” which have beeri so thickly heajTffr^ 
upon ^^tlie s^iHy democrat,” (this is rmt sj)oken fjoetire,) by some 
of our own fraternity. It is (piite out of all rule to mention 
princes or reviewers by their vulgar cognomen, and to say, 

JeHroy, with (Christian charity so meek, 

Kisses the liand that smote him on the cheek." (P.6.) 

Mr. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Chr 1*51060110” that .singaUn b/ •wild a?al 
heffatrf^j/s stnnj;^ is very iliir game to a satirist, but it is not within 
the bounds of literary decorum to say of an author, 

“ Ilis is no affected rant, 
lie lives on opium, ai d he studies Kant; 

Not ovur elear at lirst, what mortal ])rain 
Opium and Kant together could sn.^-tain?” (P. H.) 

Neillu'r can we (jnite aj)prove of naming Mr. Coleridge's 
‘‘Lay S(‘riiions” in the same page will 1 hi.s ('lir.i^-tahelle; Mr. 
C’olc'riuge’s truly idi'j^fffwnitir diction wraps up his thouglits in 
enigmas, which it is not often in our power to solve, but we can 
iliseover eiioimli to see lliat tin' mcaninp: and nu)ral of some of 
Jiis pieces are belter than those of others, 

()f Wordsworth our author says little, except to coiiimeiul 

“ The pure and s[)()tless tenor of Ids lays,” 

and to censure the badness of his iT.ymes, the obscurity of his 
.sense, the puerility ol* his diction, aiul tlie jioverty of hi^ I’ancy. 
We tliink that a yc'rson not among the adifiiivrs of Mr. WimL- 
wortli’s poetry, must In? less or more than ilesh and blood not 
to allow’ him^i sprinkling of jiathos and .some knowledge tif the 
liuman heart. ^ 

We (juile eoiiieide with the encomiums on the manly muse of 
Noutlu’v, but object to our author's sly mixture of polities with 
poetry. ' . 

^ ^ “ Southey again is cast iit other mould, 

i Tie seems a relic of the days of old ; 

When eonrtly kinghts w ore harness that would crack 
•The Jinny sinews of a modenPhack ; • 

When grave divines, of true polemic hr^'cd, 

Wrote more than their degenerate soiw can read : 

When Sluikspcare was tlie Reynolds of the day, 

And ('ecil held the seilt of Castlereagh.” (P. 10, 1 1.) 

We .shall not be su|)po.sed ti^be advocating the cause of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, wliCn we object to the b.ul taste in w hich lie is ccu- 
von. XV. NO. xxix. i> • 
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surecl by our autlioiv we recollect no synonynies in our ‘‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassuin'* to such expressions as “ conceited prig ” and 
lealhern ears.” We had hoped that the regions of ‘‘ Cpck- 
enaye” (so our poet slylcs the purlieus of “ great Augusta,”) 
”^ould luivo been too classic to endure the trash ol‘ Leigh Hunt, 
whose chief attraction we suppose is being able to tiu^signate Lord 
Byron by the ei)ithet Dear;'" but it seems we were mistaken; 

“ For many a Cockney doats upon the song. 

There's Hazlitt, of the iiitelleclual touch, 

Admires Leigh Hunt and Chaucer very niiich ; 

Hazlitt, the Addison of Cockney Laiul, 

Whom all admire, thougli few can muLrstand: 

Keates, Shelley, Field, the .Minvtrel King adore, 

And all the d’ahle- Round exclaim encore : 

And many <i preiitice-lmrd, unknown to fame, 

Ih-ays that his powers may one day be the same.” (F. M-, lo.) 

Mr. Crabhe appears to b(‘ a great favou'-ite witii our author, 

“ 1 who never wee[), 

And o’er a Werter’s woes am aj)t to slec]), . 

1‘Lven I, though somewhat rude, can leel for woe 
Such as I’ve known, or ^uch as I may know; 

Fven I can feel at tales of love or .‘'trife. 

Stamped, as arc Ins, with traits of real life.*’ (P. IG.) 

Very true; admit Air. C’rabbe to be the first poet of his day 
in the peculiar line which he has chosen for the exercise* of his 
talents; but is thi.-^ all jtluit is required of a C'lergymaii, an 
aged Clergyman ? Our aulluir appears to surmise, that there 
may be oome peccadilloes in Mr. Crabbe’s productions ; for he 
remarks, that 

“ some may deem 

He shows small tas>te in chu^ing of a theme.” 

It is not so much upon M^V (h*al)be’s want i as! e in this re- 
spect that wc arc inclined to animadvert, as upon the absence of 
that delicate tact which we might suppose a member of tin* sa- 
cred pi’oie.’ssion would peculiarly jio.ssess in discovering what 
things become his character and 1‘unction. Without entering 
into particulars wc leave to Mr. Oahhe and his readers to (II- 
termine whether many of his stories and illustrations do not 
oflend against this rule. ^ 

C}f C!amj)l)ell our, author applauds the faultless finishing,” 
but laments that he drtes not give sunicieiit play to his genius, so 
that although ‘‘ always sweet,” lie is “ sonietimes tame.” 

Moore, ^ 

“ Whose so^g, coulcur da rose. 

Strong, clear, and luscious, as Kosolio Hows,” 
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passes muster with prnise ibr Iiis case and gt^ace and delicacy, 

Since now, his hey-day past, 

Ile^pays respect to decency at last;” 

but receives a sli/^ht llllip lor “ the Twopenny- Pi)-.t Hair'' aii«( 

Fudge hakiily ; '' 

“ Wit dwells not oft with wdsdoni ; and, I fear, 

’Tis p()ss>ihle to buy *i joke too dLur.” (P. IS ) 

Tliose two eminent Mannali ?viore and Miss 

Edgeworth, are di.spalelicd in as many inits, iii which wc are 
inrorined that liu*y • • 

• kui'diiv (li^pcn-e, 

One true reli’^Ion, and both ^terll.'g sen'5C*.” (P. 1.) ) 

Wo WOllltl IlOl risk lllC in my pov.v.rul ckilms of Mis. Mon; 
to tile respect and alieclion of licr coiiten ] or.n ie^, ami to the w- 
negation ol’ jaisttn ily, njarn ^(» airy a ha''!.* as ju.etical ei’lebrity, 
how'cvcr Well deserved, i icr Liiiu! !>. of ii hi^iier order, as her 
virtues sjiring iVom a- mon emailed source*. Ihit we lliink that 
tile author o\' ^SaerLd Drama*-/’ of '• Se?’..->il)iiily,'’ and of 

Perey,” deserved lar more limn so transient a notice. 

Of Alis-r. Kdgi. wca'tli’s (*haracter paictieal ciitliL.ria'iii is cer- 
tainly not ilic most marked i'ealinv : her mos: CvUi -pieiions (pnaiity 
is thill wdiich givis title to the poem beibre n-. and which, when 
coinp'irul with mere poetry and its si-u r is faiily worth 
the seven.” 

Of living female of genius our auilior ackiur.deilges but 

two : 

“ iurst slrnuls Jolianna Ihiillie: s!ie niaj^staiul 
innng the W.-l^elass poets of the land. 

And claim lur plai’e among liiose sons of light. 

Not asti courtesy, but her\ by right." (P. 

‘‘ And ne\t--hi.;uiul indeed— 1)ut ae\t, I’d place 
lAIicia Uenr.uis, seeund in tlie race; 

I wonder the Ri\ii.ws, wiio make such stir 

Olt about rubbish, never -.luntion her? • 

• ^ bey might have said, I think, tVom umre good-brred’air, 
k , Mistress Pelicia’s works are worth the r.':uling " (P. -0.} 

To .ii siiceeeiiing passage onr, author aj'peiuU liie iollowing ^ 
roiiiark : I beg pardon on* spea1\ing of the llevii'ws iii the 
dual luiinber. The Edinburgh and (jiiiifterly an*, in fact, the 
only ones I see.”’ If his range of pi t ioilieal n'iiding inid been 
more exenrsive, ho ihight%})i icluniee havi* di'iCiW'itil »n son.u* 
obscniv corner a certain sober-looking volirne •cK-iln tl in the 
very ‘‘ limb lireriji" which he ^I'.en/ums in the next Hik'; a 
linne which pullulates 4 uartcvlv from the i.oiuKm p.ress, an.l 

1) ‘J • 
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which we hnve good »?ason to hope is not unknown in tlie cele- 
brated land oK cakes/* from which his own poem issues. If 
he will turn to the nineteenth number of that work, dated An- 
ffl st, 1817, he will find a review of a Poem, entitled ‘‘’Modern 
"Cfifrece/’ at that time anonymous, but whicli wx* now understand 
to be the production of Mrs. Ilemaiis, the lady whose^causc he so 
gallantly espouses. He will there rurlher discover, that without 
any reference to “ good-breeding,” we very honestly inibnned 
our readers, that “ Modern (Tiecce** was “ a very elegant and 
classical poem,** with much more to the same purpose'. 

Wc must, liowever, forgive his imconsciousne.'S of our exist- 
ence, for the sake of the panegyric he has lavished on our piv>- 
fession. Tlie passage is not very sjdendid as j)(K“try, l)iit vve 
are bound, of course, to admit, that it contains very good sense 
and sound reasoning: 

“ 1 own I dearly like a new Iteview, 

Whether its livtrv be drab or blue: 
books now arc made so long, I have- no tinu* 

To read the tenth of either pn)se or rhyme: 
books iiQw are sold so dear, that had 1 twice 
Tlie time to spare, I could not leaeli the price — 

And therefore ’tis to the iU views 1 owe 
Nine-tenlle: of all tlie little that I know. 

1 speak of timse inaccessible cates, 

I'inc quarto travels, with fine coloured plates: 

Where tcUU'ring icebergs ’mid the current glide, 

Or black draguons on droniedariis ride.*’ 

I buy them not — Imt my si\ shillings pay, 

And sip the cream of twenty in a day.” ( P. 21 .) 

We believe, notwitl standing the censurt* so frecjiicnlly llirow ii 
out .'gainst the Ueviews as encouraging ii taste I’or superlicial 
r ’a ling, tliat our author’s panegyric is well de'-ervecl, and that 
il:e public are great gainers {)y tliem. "J'hc j)rice ol boohs, and 
the value of time, ecjiially prevent even persems of research from 
diigcsting all the* works of merit wliich ajipear from the prolific 
yrejr» of (neat IJrilain : to condense their substance, and to rc- 
{)ort upon their merits, is llierefore a task of considerable utility 
t j the reading part of the public, who thus cither gain all tliiy . 
want, or are intbrmed where to procure it. lleview’s also, a'- at 
present conducted, not unfrccyiently contain articles of grc:iL 
original merit, and disipiisitidns of a far from siij)erricial nature. 
Our author inc'Utions' another service whicli they perform, aiul 
which ought not to he lightly passed over: 

“ lleviiavs are useful in another liglit, 

We need a whipper-m to keep all right. 

15y we, 1 mean we poets, whB are apt, 
la self-conceit or self-formed system wrapt, 
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If fools, to shame our craft ; if wits, to ^aste 
The powers (lod gave, and spoil the public taste* 

• 'riius Jeffrey did his duty, when he tore 
The tinsel from the iiarJot muse of Moore ; 

Thus will he do his duty, sliould he nerve 

Ilis^tm, to pay what Byron s crimes deserve.” (P. 22.) 

We sliall not Follow oiir poet into his politics, which, it seems,, 
are neither of the Whig nor Tory order, but a sort of Coin- 
})osi(e, the in oportions of which are not very accurateiy defined. 
As poetry, tlie whole of this part is very poor, and from some 
of his political views wc beg leave to th^^ent; but w® congratu- 
ISte him on the alacrity with which he slates himself to lia\e 
joined the volunteers in the late war, and the readiness with 
which he paul his /ire per cent. — not ten, but live, as it was in 
Mr. Pitt’s lime, before the economists doubled it, and left the 
AVhigs to exclaim, Lt lu, Bmtr, IJis predictions respecting the 
result of the Pi'iiinsuliir war seem to have been more correct 
than those of the “ blue- 1 ivory ” review. 

We now proceed to the second part, and decidedly the better 
half, of the j)oem. There certainly is not throughout the work 
any considerable dis[)lay of the imagination, or pathos or 
sentiment, which belong to the highest order of poesy. Oiir 
author’s model, like his title, is of a humbler kind; it docs not 
demand high poetical genius, but is content with good remark, 
easy versification, and a neat 'sketchy sort of style, that keeps up 
the attention of the reader, though without greatly affecting his 
feelings, or overpowering his imagination. 

Tile seriousness with which he opens the second part forms a 
suitable introdiuTion to the graver topics wliicli now begin to* 
occupy Ids page: 

“ Vef.-e has its charms; and even the jangling strife 
Of politics gives energy to life : 

But as we grow in years, at lengtli we find 
They are hut childish playthings to the mind. 

There is a time when we must part from these, « 

• lousiness fatigues, and pleasures cease to please ; 

While he, of passsion or of gain the slave, 

Must w'i^h he had a hope beyond the grave.” (P. 30.) 

l^Re author, consequently, by \vay of pattern-card of religions*, 
proceeds to delineate several modes of faith as exhibitcxl in va- 
rious styles of preaching. The first is thus described : 

• 

“ Sdbk yon low'-roofcd door^ 

Where in dose crowds the impatient hearers pour ; 

Where the grave Elder sit? and twirls his thumbs. 

Till the bell ceases, and the Preacher comes ; 
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And ruddy inakls, with wistful envy look 
On others* velvet hat, or gilded book. 

Now list, and thou shalt hear the vi'ry chime 
Of the good cause, and of the good old time, 

\Vlien diseij)line and system, hand in hand, 

Killed faith and practice through the favoured lanlV: 

]h‘fore the i^atroifs word was all in all, 

And Presentees still waited for the cull. 

It is the system — Listim — for no fool 
Is this, nor trider of the modern school ; 

Not like poor Blair’s the ban(|uet be alfords, 

A , of ethics in a froth of words; 

But from the plenteous store which he unlocks, 

I'iow the pure streams of Calvin and of Knox. 

'^rhrough the fi\e points, with cautious stc[) he treads, 

Dividi s and subdivuLs his li\dra heads : 

He gives Necessity a Christian name, 

(Names mattm* little when the thing’s llu» same.) 

'fill half his hearers are eonvineed that ue. 

Do u hat we u ill, do just \\ hat was lo be.” (P. d-, bth) 

All we can collect of this Jiviue is, that be is a Scotch j)res- 
byterian, aiul an ultra-calvinisL ; but whclber Burgher, Anti- 
burgher, or of tile eslablihbed kirk, we are not infonned. "Phe 
auditor not having found hiniM-lf iimcii alfccled or edified by 
these “ dry bones” of imae scholastic theology, unacconipanicd 
by any thing like* practical or horlaiory laanark, is next invited 
to a very (lillciviil scene. He accoidingly arrives ala lotty 
templi', ’ liie very Parihenon of civic taste, wlu re a crowd of 
whirling vehicles annoniKO the pi)])ularily ol* the pieaelier, and 
that the doctrini.* is ‘‘^uiled toagenileinan.” Oi this gentlemanly 
doctrine the Ibllowing is an average sample: * 

“ 'I'hink not the ways of rigliteoiisness are hard, 

Virtue, sweet virtue, is its own reward : 

’riiiiik not the human soul' to ill inclined, 

A'iew the |)ure softness of the infant mind : 

Behold how generous unsuspecting youth 
Leves the fair forms of honour and of truth : 

And look within — have ye not understood 
’i'lie gentle luxury of doing good ? 

And knowing this, can ye, 1 say, hut start 
At those who say, man hasra corrujit lieart? 

Flee had example — follow nature still, 

They do hlaspiieiue who say she leads to ill. 

Avoid extremes— sin lies in them alone, 

And he to all your moderation known: 

Be pure, he kind, for piety is sucli : 

But, brethren, be not rightecus over-much.” (P. 31-, Sru) 

Wc fear our gentlemanly ” religionists will think our poet 
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very difficult to please, when he professes h'K^ dissatishiclion with 
such very moderate and well-lned doclrinc: but so it is; 

“ This! wliy, I knew all this; and, more, of old 
Read it in (jreek, but only better told.” 

And as for >" Nature,'* that second deity in ukto amateur reli- 
gion, our poet sei‘ins to believe in llie old-llisliioned doctrine of 
Sacred Writ, that nature, as it now exists, is dee])ly corrupt, and 
is very far from being an eflicient moral guide. lie selects the 
passions and (juarrels of infancy as a specimen of unsopliisiicated 
nature. “ Jack and Tom ** are at j^lay ; “ Jack has a toy,*’ Tom 
sct'X'S it: • 

“ Jack claims his right ; and so the little dears 
Rattle their fists about cacli other's ears.” 

And such he concludes is nature ! There is better divinity tliaii 
poetry in this passage. 

Pass vve on to “ The FA'angelicals,’* of whom the poet in- 
forms us, that llieir abettors stale that ‘‘ they give us 
practice^ and and are both in ihcdr life and doelriiie the 

followers of St. Paul. On this point he very justly observes, 
that there is little in a name, and that the s])iriL of party loves 
to blend togeilua* very different characters under one common 
denomination. Of niaiiy of the persons styled “ Evangelical** 
he remarks, 

‘•I will not hate 

File virtue that I scarce can imitate.** 

Others, he thinks, have their own “bye-game;” making a reli- 
gious )n’ofession a stepping-stone to their private interest. He 
states, that under jjiis common appellatioiniro too often included 
persons who “ preach tlie eternal union,” and “ run to the very 
pit where IJtfriug fell,** as well as those who more justly deserve 
the title. Our author considers that many who are called Fanatics 
are men of learning and cool dehbralion, who, though they 

“ trust ill Christ alone, 

Have holiness, not merits, of their own ; « 

Work as if works were all ; yet, humble too, 

Clive the whole praise to Him to whom 'tis due.'* (P. 39.) 

lie then ))roceeds to give us his own view of good doctrine, 
good preaching, and good practice, as embodied in one living 
example. We can promise our readeife a high moral treat ia 
the remaining extracts : * 

“ Just once a year — ^when summer days arc long, 

When town is empty, and the moors are thro(!ig — 

Just once^ a year, I break #lie chains that bind 
For nine long months my body and my mindi 
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And fly, wiili eager pleasure, to unbend 
III the mild converse of one humble friend. 

He was not luimhlc twenty years ago, 

When side by side we struggled friend and foe; 

W’hen side by side we took our first degrees, 

The boast of Johnians he, and I of Cuius ; \ 

Then, as he lay upon his truckle bed, 

Imaginary mitres graced his head; 

Or rrencii Savans in flattering vision came, 

To hail the owner of his might}'^ name. 

I low' w'ouhi he then have scorned the fate that now 
Shi,\ds such contentment on hi> j>laeid brow ; 

How turned with loathing from his humble lot, 

In tliut lone vale forg(‘tting and 1‘orgot. 

And yet he loves it now — for all his care, 

And all the obiects of Ins love, are there: 

His is yon white-washed lunise with trees before, 

And his tlie babes that |)Iay around the dt)or ; 

H is is the church, who^e high but ruined tower. 

Is decked with ivy, and each brighter flower; 

And his the flock, w ho come from vale and hill, 

On Sabbath-days that house of prayer to till.” (P. 10,) 

We pass over the greet ing.s of the vicar and his lady at the 
annual arrivid ol‘ our author, with the evening’s conversation oa 
family and jiarochial topics. 

“ How’ .Jack my godson, to his sire's surprise, 

Has gained at \\ inchester the Latin prize: 

How tile rude Squire has ceased to drink and sw'car. 

And comes to church, and kneels when he is there : 

How w ell the Sunday hcliooi succeeds, and how 
The girls all curtsey, and the boys all bow * 

How rarely Tis the Gamekeeper can tell 
He found a poacher skulking on the fell : 

How drinking bouts and boxing matches cease. 

And some old saints have Jied in faith and peace. 

So pass the evening liours; — and, pleased to hear, 

'J'he toils and triumphs of a friend so dear, 

I gb to rest ; but promise to attend 

Next morn the parish-progress of my friend.” (P. 40, 4 1 .) 

The morning family devotions, and that most social of meals,, 
breakfast, duly concluded, our« author sallies forth with his re- 
verend friend tlirough the “*garden-plot,” while the dew is yet 
spangling every leaf, to ^isit the cottages of the poor. We fear 
that “ Vv idow Thompson ” must liave wailed that day a little 
beyond the ordinary hour for her jMstor’s blessing; for wliat 
vicar could pask ins church and the contiguous remains of an 
old abbey, whicl), though now “ Bf transept and of nave bereft,” 
was ONca the pride of cloistered palaces, without pausing some- 
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what loiifrcr than our author has done, to descant upon “ the 
hundred acres oi' that lioly ground,” and of “ conscientious 
Henry’s zeal” in ref()nning “ a corrupt church.” But we 
must pass on with our party, who are just lifting the latch of the 
aforesaid widow’s cottage : 

Loving and loved she enfered upon life, 

A village beauty and a farnn‘r s wife ; 

And children sprung around, that left no fears 
Of kiiully succour in declining years. 

All promised fair: — but thcii her husband gave 
Mis name the credit of a friend to save; • • 

*' « And when the bill was due, that friend had flown, 

And left his hail to meet the storm alone: 

Markets were (lull, and harvest months were wet, 

And so poor fanner 'fhoinpson died in debt. 

'fhen though her children bloomed iii manly pride, 

('onsumption came, and one by one they died — 

All— all wen* gone: and she was l(*ll behind 
'Fo mourn and suffer — poor, decrepid, blind. 

She knew the very step of him, whose voice 
Had taught her ’mid her sorrows to rejoice: 

And those wan features, as he took her hand, 

Showed joy that worldlings cannot understand — 

A trust in Him who has the power to save — 

A hope that fearless looks heyoiul the grave. 

“ 'I heu held she converse of her hopes and fear?. 

Befitting ('hrislians in a vale of tears. 

Not her s tin* cant of those, whose vulgar slang * 

Is Cireek to all who are not of the gang; * 

Not her’s the lights by pride and passion bred 
I'Vom the drep (juagnnres of a iniuldy head : 

Not her’s the fool-born jest and stifled sigh 
Witb which Philosophers prepare to die — 

Her talk w^as lofty— yet ’twi^ lunnblt too ; 

How much she had to hope, now' much to do— 

How little she had done, how' much remain’d 
To do, before the victory were gain’d — ^ 

To run, to fight, to wrestle, to endure, 

To make her calling and election sure, 
tilie spoke witli gratitude of trials past, 

^ And calmly dared anticipatj; the last : 

She, when by care o’erwliclmed, by doubts distress’d, 

Looked to tile cross for peace, to Heaven for rest ; 

And confidence in Him who cannof lie, 

Had made lic» patience strong, her courage high.” (P. 4*3, 4'4'.y 

♦ VVe prrstimr, ,fi»r <Mir autlairN rfV*dit, llinl these terms do not sound so oa 
couthly in North ISritaiii as in our Soiitlicrii Metropolis. 
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We wish that all village dcatii-bcd scenes were equally hope^ 
fill ; but our author would not have consulted trutli or nature, if 
he liad not ^ivon ns a melancholy reverse. Our readers will have 
per ceived that he is not only an admirer oi Mr. Crabbe, but that 
he has learned to draw portraits in the same style. We must 
now give the contrast : 


“ With that he stopp’d; for we had reach’d the door 
Of an old lonely cottage on the moor : 

There o’er the embers crouch’d a feeble pair, 

With sallow cheeks, and thin, vet matted hair. 

Clay was tlie flooring, and the walls were clay, 

And in the window rags obscured the day : 

’Twas old and filthy all — the very air 
Felt dull, and loaded with miasma there. 

In one dark corner stood a crazy bed, 

With half a broken tester over head: 

There lay their only son, and he had been 
The first in many a hold and hlooily scene : 

Untaught in youth. l)e led a wandering life, 

Till caught by scarlet coat, and drum and fife, 
lie sold the liberty he held so dear, 

And quitted home and fi lends without a tear. 

For six campaigns, he followed in the train 
Of victory, through Portugal and Spain. 

Ihit cold, and midnight bivuuacks, impaired 
’J'lie frame that ball and bayonet had spared ; 

And he, with wa^ted limbs and aching head, 

Lay dying there upon that crazy bed. 

“ riiis was distressing — yet there might have been 
A light reflected from the future scene : 

Ihit there was none : for wlien my friend began 
Ilis colio(]uy with that poor dying man, 

And talked of Christ, of-judgment, and of sin, 

1 saw at once the work wajf to begin. 

To every truth a careless iar was lent. 

And every pause received a faint assent — 
lie knew that he had sinn’d like all the rest, 

]5ul (iod was good, and so he hoped the best, 

Tins was tiie sum of his religion, this 
His penitence for sin, his hope of bliss. 

1 saw a tear stand in the Vicar’s eye — 

Ile^'ould not thus the prutfigal should die; 

And his lips quivev’d in a silent prayer, 

’J'hat grace might yet prevail, and justice spare. 

‘ Yes, (iod is merciful,* he said, as ‘ theyi 
Shall fin(I,;who seek him in the apfointed way. 

What hut his mercy has secured thy life 
In tainted climates, in the baTtle’s strife? 
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What but his mercy tells thee now% by Hie, 

That Jesus ilied for sinners like to thee? 

And yet that mercy reaches only those 
\V‘ho do repent that they have been his foes. 

Bethink thee, then, of what thy life has been, 

Ucc^^l the deeds of many a sinful scene : 

Were there not oatlis and curses to defy 

'file unwilling vengeance of the Lord most High ? 

(lod only knows the heart; — but sure a life 
Of lawless wanderings, revelry and strife, 

(Bethink line, () bethink thee, while there’s time,) 

Jleqnires repentance deep as was tlie crime. ^ ^ 

’Tis true, that pardon by (’hrist’s death was bought, 

For all who humbly seek ; but hast thou sought t 
O seek it now ! while yet tiie hand of God 
In mercy wields the salutary rod: 
llepent, while justice ^ct consents to spare; 

Fray in Chriht’s nanu*, and God will liear the prayer/ 

Yet more lie would have said ; but then there canic 
A cough that shook the suHerer's weakened frame ; 

And choaking phlegm, that would not quit its hold, 

And on his brow the clammy drops stood cold; 

We wailed till that agony was past, 

And trembled, for we thought it was the last ; 

But w hen exhausted w'ith the strife, he lay 

Quiet and faint — turn’d to come away/’ (P. lo — 19.) 

But to turn from this melancholy subject, we congratulate the 
good vicar on bis vilhif^e school. It seems to have been creeled 
on a spot destined to Itigii adventures : 

“ 'riiis, when I came to Hartley, '^as a place 
Of refuge for each wandering motley wee ; 

Here the qliack doctor rai.'.eil his stage, and sold, 

For pence, the medicines worth tlicir w eight in gold ; 
IIere^)uskined heroes >tarved amid their pride, 

J’ill pity gave what justice h;%^ denied ; 

*Vnd some indulgent farmer’s cart was found 
Jo help the party forward on their round. 

Here, too, a sample of those wandering lights, 

A Methodist held forth on Sunday nights ; 

A thin tall youth, with black unbending hair, 

In preaching great, they said, and great in prayer: 

• IltMvas not useless — and I lilvud the lad, . 

Whose zeal, though whimsicaH was far from mad.” (P. 49.) 
Some W’orthy ycomcii in the parish eliibbcd with the vicar to 
buy the plot of ground, grumbling, however, a little that the 
price was high. We neett not describe the school, which our 
poet informs us 

• * “ w'as much 

Like other schools ; you’ve seen a hundred such : 
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But the good Vicar came not there to stare^ 

Or indolently laud the Master’s care ; 

He heard a stammering class half read, half >pen, 

And praised the blushing boy who did it well ; 

Gave a kind hint to those who were perplex’d. 

Ask’d a few questions, and explain’d a text.” (P 50.) 

We take leave of the good vicar with earnest wishes that 
equally good doctrine, and equally exemplary })ractiee, may lie 
found in every other vicarage in his Majesty’s dominions. We 
would, however, just whisper in the ear of our poet, in allusion 
to his remarks upon The Evangelicals,” that his Vicar ot 
Hartley would*, wc? fear, be shrewdly suspected ti> be one ot t!lO 
brotherhood. It Is dangerous, in times like these, ior a man tO 
be too zealous even in an orthodox way; and we are ol* opinion, 
that the vicar’s ardour for visiting the sick and educating the 
poor, to say nothing of his collocpiies “ of Thrist, of jndgmont, 
and of sin,” were strong symptoms of It does not, 

indeed, follow, that siirli methodism, or cram^di'ini^ is nect ^^arily 
a bad thing; but still it may be right to warn both onr graduate 
of Cains, and. his Johnian friend, that an ill name* is e asily pro- 
cured, and that too great an alUntion to his church, or his 
prayer-book, will go almost as far in proof of C’alvinism, as at- 
tending a conventicle and singing “ gospel-soinu Is.” Our author 
would send his readers for instruction to the vicar of llarlh'y in 
preference to the “ llcligio Clerici, or C hurchman’s Second 
Epistle;” but we fear the author of that most unfair, and not 
very Christian poem, would be annmg the first to style the vicar 
an evangerical.” For what is that witty Clerk’s religion ? Our 
author himself justly, remarks, that it si'cms comjioscd of nega- 
tives; lie does not support the liible Society, 'oV the Missionary 
Society; he docs not pray or }n*each extempore; lie docs not 
alarm people on tlieir deatli-bcds, or a[)prove of saying two- 
graces before dinner.’* Ou/ author justly observes, that a 
clergyman may abstain from all these cmormilies— nay, he may 
duly exercise certain positive functions — he may ‘‘ marry, 
christen, church, and publish bans,” and yet he “ a very useless, 
creature after all.” 'Fhc churcli demands higher (jiialificalioiK:- 
and more active virtues in her functionaries. She wants those 
who 

** Would talce a hint, thehr feelings to express, 

By doing more fot jier, and talking le.ss.” (P. 51 .) 


♦ An atlnsiori, it horms, (o a story fooliOily i^scrle l iii llu* “ Kvan^rlir.il Ma- 
|[;nzinr,** ot* a poor^rhitd, who, hein^ arc list oiiif*(l to say iiran* at liiiiiirr, wlirihrr 
the had mrai or puddifijf, thou);li( it rtglu lo douhlr the iiivocatniii when siic 
both logrthrr. • 
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Art. III.— history, LITERATURE, AND PRESENT 
S'FATE OF IIAYTI. 

1 . Ihiylian Paprr^, — yJ Collection rf the very interesting Prockt- 
rnations^ami other official Documents ; together with some 
ioiint of ' the Risc^ Progress, ond present Stale of the Kingdom 
<if Hay ii, Ry l^ririce Sanders, K^q, Agent lor the Ilaytian 
Goverinnent. 8vo. London. 

‘J. History of the Island of Saint- Domingo, from its first Discovery 
iy Coin mins to the present Period, 8vo. London, 

^•TUsloire (le la lu pnblifjne d' Haiti on Saint Domingue, I* Escla^ 
rage, el Ics Colons, Far Civiquc (Ic CrastiiR*. bvo. Paris, 
1S19. 

1 . ]\lvmo\rrs pour srrvir a VlPsloire do la Rvvnlution de Saint- 
.Doniingnr, Par le LieiUenant-Oenenil Raron Pamphile de 
la Croix. .Svo. 2 vols. I’aris, 181,9. 

j. J)e la Lit Ir rat arc lla'itiennr. Par A. ^Ictral. (Revue Ency- 
ei()pt\!i(pie, J oin. I. el III.) bvo. Paris, 1819. 


IE island of Saint Doininiro presents an object of interesting 
eont(-iiiplalion to every oliserver (>f the past and present state of 
the world. Ihe fenility of \[> soil, wliich has caused it to be 
surnained tlu' (jiiecai of the Antilles, llie beauty of its scenery, 
and the general advantages of its situation ; — its distinction, as the 
first spot eoloni/Axl by lairopeaiis in the western beinispbere 
the barbarous extirpaluui its il inhabitants by the 

Spaniards; — the iiiij)orlatit)n of Africans, Jjorcibly dragged from 
their native slioi^-??: — the up[)rt'ssion and cruellies, endured by 
i>ne ge neration after aiu'.t!r'*r, of these liaj)le^s beings; — the sig- 
jial vengean^ix which it pleased Divine Providence to make them, 
at length, the instrument of inimcting upon their tyrants; — 
and above all, the acejnisilion of imle})eiulence, the introduction 
and progre.ss of civili/alion, and the establishment of social order 
and regular government among a peo])le, whom their ifj^jiressors 
•Inuf j)ronounee(I incapable of these bencllts ; — all these cireum- 
stances, together, inve^ t this island with peculiar interest. 

The works placed at the head of this article, collectively, }n*e- 
i-ent much valuable inforiiiatioii re,^pecling Saint Domingo. Tlie* 
llaylian State Papers,’' which are nyt* well translated, exm- 
tain interesting materials for the revolutionary history of that 
island. The ‘‘ II islt)ry ot^ Saint Domingo” is a well digested 
compilation, supplying some particulars not conTj)rised in either 
oi the other works. U'he little wluine of M. de Chistine is chiefly 
valuable for the correspoiuleiicc between the lute President 
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Pdtion and the Cofhinissiioncrs deputed by Louis XVIII. iu 
1816, to persuade the Ilaytians to submit to the hreiich govern- 
ment. It further contains some interesting details relative to 
their early and revolulionarv history, written ibr the most part 
in a desultory mamter, and characterised throughout by a bitter 
antipathy to the Knglish nation. "I'he “ MemoirLs'* of the 
Baron de la (h'oix are by far the most valuable work extsmt on 
Saint Domingo. I laving held a commission as chief of tin? staff 
of General Le derc's army, and having been employed in ;ill the 
negociations \\itli 'foussaint Louverture and the other black chief- 
tains, this author enjoyed peculiar oppoi tmiities of acijuiring cor- 
rect information, of which he appears to havt* made tlie l)cst me. 
We have perused his work with much attention, and regret only 
that so respectable a writer should go imuece^^ariiy out of his 
way, (as he sometimes does,) to Mlify the iMiglish character. 
The disquisition (»f M. Metral on llie literature of the Ilaytians 
IS altogether a curious and iulcrcjjiing [)rodueiion, displaying the 
energy of the human mind under the most disadvaiiLigeoiis cir- 
cumstances. 

When first discovered by Columbus in I tl:is i'^laiid re- 
ceived the name of or Little Sj)ain, in honour of the 

country by whose monareli he was employed : bait its most com- 
mon appellation is that of St. Domingo, from its chief city. The 
country was formerly divided between the Spaniarcb, who were 
the original occupiers, aud the Freneh. '1 hese last, however, 
having been expelled by llie Irfack poj)iilalion, the division of the 
island, which they formerly occupied, is now known under the 
names of the kingdom and republic ol‘ /Vay//, or the muuuliuuoiis 
coiuitiy^ which api)elh)tioii is said to have been given to it by the 
aborigiiial inhabitants. 

The island abounds with mountains, arid is well watered by 
several considerable rivers, some ol’ which have 1)4 vn rendered 
navigable to a considerable distance from their mouths. In ge- 
neral, the climate has the charaeter of being very unhealthy, and 
has certainly b('en fatal to Europeans on their first sLttlement 
there. The lieat is excessive in the low lands, and on the plains; 
but on the more elevated parts its teini)erature is said to be nearly 
the same as that of Frnnce. iSaint Domingo is, in general, very 
fertile, producing abundance of maize, fruits of every kind, both 
European mid y\merican, sugar, cotton, indigo, and cochineal. 
Besides the gold and silver mines which it possesses, there have 
also been discovered mines of iron, talc, rock-crysijd, antimony, 
anlf)luir, and coals; together with valuable^ (jiiarries of marble 
and stone. * 

IJke the rest of the Antilles, Saint Domingo is subject to ter- 
rible hurricanes, which, in a few hours, destroy the brightest 
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hopes of the cultivator: but since the oarrfjquakcs of 1751 and 
1770, which caused such desolation in tlie island, especially in the 
Spanish part, this scourffc has not often appeared. 

Before the revolution. Saint Doniinufo could boast of a great 
number of opulent and well-built towns : but, since that evefl’t, 
they have suffered greatly iVom the troubles which have agitated 
the island; and many of them have been entirely destroyed. The 
principal towns are: in the French j)art, the town and port of 
Cape J''ran(;ois, which is extensive and well situated for com- 
merce; the town and port of Cape .‘xiint Nicholas; Saint Marc, 
situated at the bottom of a bay of that name, in a fertile district; 
ayd Port-au-PrincCj which, being at the bottom* of an immense 
bay ot gulf, has a safe and commodious harbour, and a road 
fntm seven to eight fathoms deep at low water. Li'ogaiie is a 
tolerably pretty town, situated in a lovely plain abounding with 
every necessary of life, and also having a good port, which is 
defended by a* fortress coniinandiiig the coast: and Lcs Cayes, 
which stantls on the shore, Inis likewise tv <rood port and a road, 

which is staled to be ten fathoms deep at low water. 

The most considerable towns, on the S/xinish side, arc Santo 
Domingo, the capital, which is large, and well peopled, and is the 
residence of the Spanish governor; anil El Cotiiy, a small town, 
situated about eie;ht or ten leagues from the mouth of the river 
Yuma. 

Ill ihe intCM’ior are the towns of Saint Jajjjo de los Cavarcllos, 
and Saint Juan de Maivnairi. I'hc princijial bay on tliispartof 
the island is that of Samana: it is siirroiiiHlcd on every side by a 
fertiU* country, suited to all the purposes ol‘ trade ; and within its 
compass whole fleets ini^ht ride at anchor jn pcrfc'Ct security. 

The Spaiiiardfij^who, iu little more than half a century, had 
contrived to extirpate tlu; meek and inofleiisive abori<(incs of 
Saint Dornifii^o, retained the undispiilrd possession of the island 
till nearly the middle of the sixte^th century, at w’hich period 
the island of Saint Christopher whs taken possession of by a 
mixed colony of French and Kn<»lish settlers. lJut this esta- 
blishment exciting the jealousy of the Sjianiards, it wa% attacked 
J)yh Spanish armament, and the colonists were expelled with 
circumstances ol’ outrageous barbarity. Driven from that island 
by a force which they could not resist, as the only alternative of 
escaping from slaughter or slavery, they fled iu open boats witH 
their families, and settled in the small and iinoeeiipied island of 
Tortuga. Here, being joined by a nunil)er of Dutch emigrants, 
who had been driven by the Spaniards from Santa Cruz with 
similar cruelty, these adventurers found a refuge*, and in process 
of time became formidable, under the name of liuccatteers. At 
length they obtained i\ linn fooling in Saint Domingo, where 
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they were previously in the habit of making predatory incur* 
sions; and by the treaty of peace, concluded at liyswick in 1C97, 
that part ot the island which they had hitherto occupied w^i» 
ceded to the King of France, Avho acknowledged these colonists 
^ as- his subjects. From that time, until 1722, tlie colony lan- 
guished under the injudicious and o})})ressiv(' restraints of the 
mother-country: but these being removed, it gradually rose to 
the highest pitch of prosperity. Cultivation was rapidly extended; 
the towns abounded in warehouses, which were filled with the 
richest comnioclities and productions of Kurope; and the har- 
bours were crowded with shipping. In the year I78[^ the total 
value of the exported protiuce of Saint Domingo was upwards 
of five millions sterling. The jjopulalion amounted to .'300,000 
slaves, 24,000 peo})lc of colour, ruul about :;0,000 wliitcs. Tlu‘ 
latter were the tlivoured class, ^^hilc ihel Vee people ul‘ colour 
were not only deprived of all oillces and professions, but also 
subjected to a variety of oppressive services; anti the slaves (as in 
other West ludiaii islandh) were the absolute property of their 
respective owners, to whom they were naturally hostile. There 
W'erc indeed sonie colon i.sts who behaved with kindness towards 
their slaves, and in return were beloved by them: but by liir the 
greater part treated them like beasts of the field, who lived but 
lor their pleasure and profit. 'Jo j)revenl tlje barbarities which 
had been inflicted on the slave poj)ulation at the eotumencement 
of the French colony of Saint Domingo, a Code or system 
of regulations for the treatment of negroes, had been established; 
by whicli (among other j)rovisionsj the pro)>rietors of them were 
prohibited from mutilaling them, and putting them to death, 
and were allowed only to inflict ^entlr punishments, such us 
putting fetters on thejn, or whipping them ^vjth rods, for any 
fault, lint this code was soon violated, or evaded, witli inipimity ; 
so that, in fact, it allbnled only a slight amelioralioe in the con- 
dition of the slaves. JM. de ^Jastine lias detailed many of the 
refined cruelties thus wante/iiy committed on these unhappy 
lieings, with which ue shall not pollute our pages, or harrow' up 
the fcelii>g5 of our readers. 

Such was tile state of the I‘^*encli colony iu Saint Domingo at 
time when the inemorabU^ revolution broke forth in the mother 
country, which produced similar scenes ol’ cruelty and bloodshed 
in that island. As soon as tj^c* inhabitaiils were informed of tlic 
events that had taken ^)hu e in France in 1789, they immediately' 
began to be desirous ofMiaring in the benefits which were an- 
ticipated from the revolution. And when tlui white people 
learned that the French nation had ass^umed, in elleet, almost the 
whole of that authority which lunJ formerly been exercised by the 
crowji, they became impatient of a government, in which Uwi 
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whole power, — even that of enacting laws,^ was vested in the 
governor-general and the inlendant of the island. When the 
peo|)le of colour were told, that it had been declared by a solemn 
decree tlijft all men were born equal, and were therefore entitled to 
equal rights, they disdained patiently to submit any longer to a 
disparity of-j)rivilcgcs, and to deprivations which reduced them 
to a condition little preferable to that of slaves : and the negroes 
heard, wilii avidity, the sentiments and exhortations of tnose, 
who told them that a diflercncc of colour was not intended by 
nature to be accompanied with a difference of condition ; that 
no reason Tould possibly be adduced why libcrUr shpuld be 
enjoyed by one person, and slavery be inflicted on another; 
that they were an injured race, and that they ought to avail 
themselves of the superiority of their numbers to obtain redress. 

The coiiYUCatioii of the States General in France was the sig- 
nal in the colony for convening provincial meetings, to which 
weie added parochial committees, formed to maintain more iin- 
mediate communications. The members of these meetings often 
differed among thcMnselves on many important ([uestions, though 
all concurred in the necessity of a full and speedy colonial repre- 
sentation ; but they determined, that, if the king should not send 
out instructions for such an assembly within three months, the 
colony should adopt its owm measures. During this period the 
mulattoes, aware of the favourable opinion of tne French nation 
towards them, and incited by their brethren at Paris (where a 
deputation of them had arrived), determined instantly to claim 
an entire emancipation IVom bondage, and an equal participa- 
tion with the whites in all political and civil privileges. Several 
concessions indeed were made by the colonial assemblies ; but 
they lelUlir short (ffthc demands of the mulattoes, large bodies 
of whom, being incensed at the disappointment, appeared in 
arms, but wcr8 easily overpowered ; and some of them, who had 
the temerity to vindicate their claiil^in writing, paid the forfeit 
of their boldness by their lives. 

About the same time M. Forrand dc Baudieres, seneschal or 
bailiff of Petit-Goave, was put to death by the whites, and hi» 
hmd carried in triumph at the end of a pike, for having drawn 
up a petition expressed in the most temperate language, in which 
the frec^ blacks demanded, not an eguality of rights, but merely 
some amelioration of their condition? and the privilege of send- 
ing one deputy to the provincial assembly.® The assembly, which 
was held in the western part of the colony, would not admit men 
of colour to take the Civic q^th, unless they added to it a pro- 
mise of respect towards the whiles. Great numbcrs*of them, whn 
Jiad the courage to .refuse this, wctc arrested by the troops sta- 
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tioned at Port-au-lVince, and were confined on board some ships 
belonging to the state. 

In the quarter, or district, of Aquin, a trooj) of armed men, 
at midnight, entered the houses of many men of colouV, with tlie 
design of arresting them ; but tlicsc having liappily escaped, their 
efiects were destroyed, and every kind of outrage vvivs committed 
on the persons of their wives. 

This dcstcstablc conduct on the part oftlio whites, towards the 
free blacks of Saint Domingo, produced its own natural effects on 
untutored minds; and, in no long time, opportunities presented 
themselves of inflicting the most sanguinary retaliations upon 
the white colonists. • 

The first General /hsemhfy. consisting of 213 members, or 
representatives, met at Saint Marc, in April, 1790; and in the 
following month issued a decree, new modelling the government 
of the colony, and manifesting a spirit totally inconsistent with 
subordination to llie French Legislature. 'Fhe islaruu'rs now 
became divided into two parties; one, consisting of the aclhcrcnU 
of the General Colonial Assembly? which comprised the whites; 
and tlie other coniposed of the niulaltoes, or people of colour, 
who were countenanced by M.Peynicr, the governor-general, and 
t)y the Chevalier Mauduit, colonel of the regiment of Port-aii- 
Prince. A civil war w’as on the point of breaking out, wlien eighty* 
five members of the general assembly adopted the extraordinary 
resolution of embarking for France, there to juslily their conduct 
to the king, and to the National Assembly. 

Scarcely was one source of contention removed, when another, 
still more alarming, presented itself in the rebellion ol’ James 
pgt's a mulatto, \vju> had been educated at Paris; and who, 
having been induced to believe that the whMl* body of i)eople of 
colour was prepared to rise up against their oppressors, pro* 
ftented liiinself as their leader, lint eflcclual /neasures wore 
promptly adopted, and as Rigorously executed, for suppressing 
this revolt. The camp of Ogc was invested; many of his ad- 
herents were killed, a\)out sixty made prisoners, and the rest 
dispersed. Oge himself, with one of his brothers, and Chavane 
his associate, took refuge among the Spaniards, by whom tl>ty 
Were subsequently delivered up. Ogf! anil Chavane were broken 
upon the wheel, while t\vcnt)j of his followers were hangqd. 

The inoiTibcrs of* the OVnend CoJoniai Assembly, who had 
auiicd for France', wftv, on their landing at Ih’ost, received by all 
ranks of people with every token of respect; but, at Paris, they 
met with £t cold reception by the ^^atiofial Assembly, who dis- 
missed them from their bar, and refused their subsequent solicita- 
tion to be confronted with their adversaries. A report front 
the Committee for Colonics was soon presented, reversing all the 
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proceedings of the Colonial Assembly, which were pronounced^ 
to be utterly null and void, and proposing that the assembljr 
shofdd be dissolved, and its members declared incapable of beings 
delegated 'in future to the Colonial Assembly of St. Domingo; 
that a new assembly should be convened ; and that the members 
then in France should continue in a stale of arrest, until the 
National Assembly might find time to signify its further pleasure 
concerning them. 

This decree excited the utmost indignation In St. Domingo;, 
\>^here it was considen cl by the majority of persons as resulting' 
from a dereliction of all principle, and many o&ihe parishe*- 
refased ^o choose other deputies until the fate of their members 
ill France should be decided, whom they still regarded as the 
legal representatives of the colony. In the mean time, the mem- 
bers of the Society of yimis dev Xoin, or Friends of the Blacks 
(which had been formed at Paris by those, who ivere desirous of 
extending liberty equally to every description of the human 
race), were very industrious in propagating their views; and, by 
their influence, a decree was passed, in May, ITfll, giving to the 
people of colour resident In tlie French colt)nics, \vho‘werc born of 
free parents, all the privileges of French citizens, especially that of 
having votes in the election of representatives, and of being eligi- 
ble to scats both in the parochial and in the colonial assemblies* 
When the intelligence of this decree arrived at Cape Fran9ois, 
the whites wTre tilled with the utmost rage and indignation* 
Among other expressions of their violence, the national cockade 
was troddcMi inulerfoot; and the authority of the governor-go* 
neral, togetiicr with every idea of colonial subordination, was. 
annihilated in a moment. The several parishes proceeded to the 
election of deputies* lor a new' assembly, winch accordingly met 
on the flth of August, and declared themselves the General y/s- 
sembhj of thc^French part of St. Dorningo, Alarmed at these 
proceedings, the nudatiocs began collect in armed bodies^ 
without any opposition from the whites, whose thoughts were 
universally directed towards the meeting of the New' Qolonial 
Asscrybly, from whose deliberations they fondly, but fallaciously^ 
e^)ccted the immedi»ate redress of all existing grievances. 

•Amidst this scramble for liberty, the blacks combined for their 
own pi'Qtection, and for the destrivtion of their enemies; and, 
between the hours of eleven and tw'efvc, in a tempestuous night, 
in the month of August, the chiefs w'hoiiad planned an insur- 
rection, assembled together on the Mornc Rouge, to deliberate 
on their project. The*placeg[>f meeting was a thick w’ood, illu- 
minated at intervals by vivid fla&hes of lightning. 

“ To the sound of chundcr,” says M.dc Gastine, who describes 
this scene, succeeded the melancholy and plaintive murmuring of the 
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wind8> that whistled a^lnong the broken bamboos which were exposed 
to their fury. The negroes, after posting sentinels to prevent surprise, 
formed themselves into a large circle, sitting on the ground. In this 
position they continued for some time, in sinlen silence, during which 
they weri^apparently invoking the infernal deities. 

At lAgth one of them broke silence, and with great, vehemence 
retraced we unjust and inhuman conduct of their masters towards 
them. He depicted, In glowing terms, the sweets of independence 
and of liberty, which they were at last about to enjoy; and drew an 
affecting comparison between the bondage under which they groaned,^ 
and the happiness they had enjoyed in their respective countries, wher, 
they returned victorious from war, laden with trophies and with the 
plunder of their enemies. This harangue drew tears from his 5 \udit 0 rs, 
and inflamed them with the desire of revenge. The orator concluded 
by relating the cruel punishment inflicted on General Oge, whose 
death they swore to avenge, and to perish rather than return to 
alavery. They then abjured the religion of their masters; and to pro- 
pitiate the gods of their several countries, they sacrificed to them, and 
to the memory of Oge, a young ram, entirely black. The negro, who 
ofSciated as priest on this occasion, having inspected the intestines of 
the victim, declared to the assembly that the gods were propitious to 
them, and that their enterprise would succeed according to their 
wishes. He then threw the ram into a fire, where it was consumed, 
the lightning alone illuminating this solemn rite. As the blacks were 
retiring, a bird, which had probably been suffocated by the smoke, 
fell dead from a tree into the midst of the assembly. This unexpected 
event was considered by their priest as a favourable omen ; and, 
having purified the bird, lie plucked; and delivered one of its feathers 
to each individual present, with an assurance that they would be in- 
vulnerable. As soon as this superstitious ceremony was concluded, 
they descended into the plain, and dispersed themselves at day-break.” 
(Gastine, p. 105, 106.) ^ <• 

Rising suddenly in several parts of the island, they began to 
burn the plantations and destroy the inhabitants, without regard 
to age, sex, or condition.^'Various detachments were sent 
against them ; but, althOugirthey obtained some partial successes 
against the insurgents, yet, as soon as one body was cut 
another* appeared, and thus they succeeded in harassing the 
whites, and spreading desolation in every ouarter. ^ ' 

In this terrible war human blood was shed in torrents. Re- 
ferring our readers to the historical works at the head ,of this 
article, for the details of these sanguinary events, we shall only 
state, that it has bcAi<, calculated that, within two months from 
the commencement of the conflict, upwards of two thousand 
white inhabitants were massacred ; U»at one hundred and eighty 
sugar plantations and about nine hundred coffee, indigo, and 
cotton settlements were dcstroyetl, and one thousand families re- 
duced from opulence to such a state of misery, as to be entirely 
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dependant for their existence on public and^privatc charity. (X 
the insurgents, about ten thousand perished by the sword, or by 
famine, and some hundreds by the hands of the executioner. 

The tortures inflicted on the blacks, when taken, served to 
irritate rather than to terrify the rest. Their defewoii from 
their mastars now became general ; and the rebellion, Mhich had 
hitherto been chiefly confined to the northern parts of the 
island) now broke forth in the west, where the blacks and people 
of colour united their forces, and, repulsing the detachments 
^ent against them from Port-au-Prince, devastated the surround- 
mg countin'' to the extent of thirty miles. At lengthy they ap- 
pcpached the capital itself with the intention of setting it on 
lire, arfd its destruction seemed inevitable; when some of the 
mulatto chiefs, finding that their attempts to gain over the negro 
slaves there were not so successful as they expected, intimated 
that th(»y were not averse to a reconciliation. A treaty or con- 
cordat, as it was called, was concluded, and .subsequently ratified 
by the General Colonial Assembly, which, by a proclamation, 
announced its design of granting an extension of privileges to 
the free people of colour. 

In the mean time, the National Assembly at Paris, urged by 
the representations of those who were interested in the trade and 
plantations of St. Domingo, repealed their former ccaiciliatory 
act in favour of the inulatloes; and intelligence of this measure 
reached that island, just at the time when the confirmation of it 
had been recognized by the Colonial Assembly. Tiic mulattoes, 
suj)[)osing that the planters had only deceived them with a false 
show of amity, while they had been treacherously employed in 
procuring this repeal, instantly flew to arny in the southern and 
w'esterii provinces, tletcrinined to avenge their wrongs by exter- 
minating tlic white people, or to perish in the attempt. The 
consetjueneef of this insurrection were dreadful in the extreme. 
The contest assumed a diabolical ijinracter of cruelly, each party 
endeavouring to surj)ass the other^in acts of revenge. The 
negroes in many places joined the mulattoes; and two thousand 
of their number perished in a sanguinary engagemeflt in the 
district called Ciil de Sac. On both sides the prisoners were 
either put to death without mercy, or were subjected to barbarous 
executions. 

To'rcstorc pence and subordination, MM. Mirbeck, lloume, 
and Saint Leger, were nominated civil c(jnTniissioners by the Na- 
tional Assembly. They arrived at Cape Fran 9 ois, in December, 
1791, having at their disposal some trifling assistance, in men, 
money, and ammunition : t)ut as the measures pursued by them 
only increased the. ferment that prevailed, their authority soout 
fell into disrepute, and they returned separately to the raoth^er 
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^country iii the sprin^^ of 1792. Another change of faction having 
(alcen place in France, the National Assembly issued new decrees 
m favour of the people of colour and free negroes, and appointed 
ihree new commissioners, who arrived at Saint Domingo, with a 
jbree of eight thoustind men, selected from the national guards, 
who were placed under the command in chief of M. Desparbts. 

from the moment of their arrival in the island, turbulence 
^nd civil war gave place to oppression. Finding the governor 
j(M. Blanchelande) at variance with the Colonial Assembly, the 
^commissioners instantly dissolved it, and sent him prisoner tr 
JFrance, where he shortly after sullercd by tlic guiHv)tine. 
vemovc fiie apprehensions of the planters (who feared that a ge- 
neral emancipation of ihc slaves was intended), the commission- 
lers, Santhonax, Polverel, and Ailhaiid, declared that their 
view's extended no further than to see the decree of the d-th 
jof April, in favour of the free people of colour, properly en- 
forced, to reduce the rebel slaves to obedience, and to settle the 
government of the colony on a solid and permanent Ibundation. 
The white inhabitants, however, soon perceived that a system of 
tyrannjj wunhy of the hateful triumvirate,'* under whom they 
acted, w’as about to be established. Having secured tlie troops 
by largesses, and conciliated the attachment of the miilattoes, 
these commissioners became absolute masters of the colony, 
seizing the persons and effects of all wdio o|)j)osed their proceed- 
ings. By their ascendency in what was (Uaioininalod a comviu^ 
Mu inlermediaire (which was composed of six whites and as many 
mulattoes, and wdiich was substituted for the Colonial Assembly,) 
they levied money on the inhabitants, and disposed of it as they 
pleased. They arrejjtcd Desparbes, and sent him prisoner to 
franco, for not submitting to be iiistrumeiTtiil to their views; 
mnd four members out of the six w hiies who composed a moiety 
the commission were doomed to the same ])i\nishmoiit on 
a similar account. J 

The ap|X)intment,sby thcMegisIature at home, ol’ M. Galbaiid, 
41 respectable oflicer of artillery, to the govcrimieiit of the island, 
gave the white people some hopes lluit tiicv might be relieved 
from tlic tyranny of Santhonax and Polverel ; w ho, having' dis^ 
miosed their associate, Aiiliaiid, disjjosed of the lives and pro- 
perty ol the whites, according to their arbitrary will and plca- 
oorc. rinding that GalbaiuUwould not become their tool, they 
> di^posse.ssal luiii of his office, and oitlcred him to return to 
France# The governor ucing determined to maintain the validity 
nf his. commission, the contest was r^errecKto the sword. After 
repeated conliiats on each side, the negroes came to the support 
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of tlio cominibsioners ; and a body of tbein^ upwards of lhrc« 
thousand strong, under the coininand of Macaya, an Insurgent 
chiefuiin, suddenly entered Cape Fraii 9 ois, and coniincnced an 
iiidiscrimuiatc slaughter of men, women, and children. The 
white iiiliabitunts, fleeing to the sea for protection on board the 
ships, w'crc^inet by a body of anncil nuilattoes. All the white 
inhabitants that could be found were inassacrefl, and more than 
half the city was consumed by fire, streams of flaming oil and 
tar flowing towards the sea, like torrents of burning lava from a 
yolcano. Tlie affrighted commissioners sought protection on 
board a sluj) of the line, whence they viewed with dismay th« 
yide-sproading mischief. • * 

the commencement of the revolt of the negroes in the 
northern province, great numbers of the while inhabitants hiul 
been emigrating to the neighbouring islands, and not fewer than 

10.000 were supposed to have proceeded to the Lnited States ol 
America. The })rincij)al planters had repaired to Great Britain, 
and, after the commencement of the war with France, the English 
ministry, listening to their representations, dcspatclied an agent 
to (ieneral Williamson, the (iovc?rnor of Jamaica, with orders 
to send an arnianieiit to Saint Domingo, for the purpose of co- 
operating with such of tlie inhabitants as were desirous of 
placing themselves under its protection. It soon, however, ap- 
peared that the representations of the fugitive colonists were the 
result — not of well-loimded information, but of their own san- 
guine wishes. Tlie French commissioners were at this time 
supported bv 1 1,000 or 13,000 effective white troops, besides a 
large boily of IVee negroes, nuilatloe'^, aiul slaves, amounting 
allogetlier to 25,000 irn'ii, who wore well armed, trained to 
some degree of diL^cijiline, and iiuiretl to file eliniale. On re- 
ceiving iiilelligeiice of the |)rojecie(l invasion, they had recourse 
to the tles}x*r#ae expedioiil of reinforcing theiliseives by a general 
emancipation of the slaves. Thi^ mc'usiire deeiilcd the fate ol 
Saint Domingo. Numbers, in alf‘]^aris of the colony, availed 
themselves of the ]>roffercd liberty. I pwards ol 100,000 
negroes withdrew to the mountains, and, seizing tho^ natural 
j^istflesses in the interior, formed a kind ot‘ savage republic, rc*- 
sembling that of the black l^haraibes on the island ot Saint 
Vincent ? and in the northern districts, a desperate band of 

40.000 revolted negroes still conttivicd in arms. 

Such was the stale of Saint Domingo, when Goloucl \yhite- 
locke arrived, in September, 1 793, with a small armament ot about 
870 rank and file. I^e recciveil the allegiance of the inliabitaiits 
of Saint Jereiuie, and the^garrison at the Mole^if Cape Saint 
Nicholas surrciidercxl to him ; byt this small success was followed 
by a series of unpropitious occurrences. An expedition aguinst 
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the neighbouring^ fort of Tiburon totally failed, and he was 
obliged to retreat with some loss. This served only to inure the 
blacks to arms, and to teach them lo conquer by perseverance. 
The autumnal rains setting in, suspended their operations ; and 
the yellow fever committed drcadihl havock among the troops. 
To revive their spirits, and as the only means of protecting such 
of the inhabitants^ as had declared for Great Britain, General 
Williamson despatched a second division, amounting to about 
800 men, to Saint Domingo. Tim inhabitants of a few small 
parishes swore allegiance to his Britannic Majesty. Early in the 
year 179't, the fortresses of Tiburon and L’Acnl submitted to the 
British drms ; Fort Bigotton on the Olst of May; and on the 
4th of June the town and fortress of Port-au-Prince surrendered. 

With tliis achievement the success of the British arms termi- 
nated. A small reinforcement, that arrived about this time, 
came only to witness the terrible destruction made by the yellow 
fever among the British forces, and at length to yield to the 
same dreadful scourge themselves. No further enteri)rize could 
be undertaken. Their partisans withdrew their support from a 
cause which ai^sumed so inauspicious an aspect; and tlie j)Iaiiters 
who had hitherto stood aloof^ intending to be determined by 
events, now became decidedly hostile; the fortresses of Jeaii 
Uabcl and Saint Marc were lost by tlefection ; and tlieyear 1791 
was closed by the surrender of Fort Tiburon (after a desperate 
defence by the garrison) to the French i’orces under lligaud, an 
able mulatto chieftain. In the month of May, 1795, Sir Adam 
Williamson, the Governor of Jamaica, arrived at Port-au-Prince, 
as Commander in Chief of the British forces, but was soon suc- 
ceeded by Major General Forbes. Towards the close of tliis 
year, 7,000 troops arnved under General Ilt)we; but the time 
tor the conquest of this colony was past. A dreadful mortality 
impeded the progress of the British forces, who wfre thus re- 
duced to act on the defensivcj^vbile the enemy, daily acquiring 
confidence and experience, increased bis fortilications, and ex- 
tended his chain of posts: and at the very time (1797) when 
General Simcoe arrived at Ssiint Domingo to recover the British 
character, the French government appointed Toussaint L’Ou» 
venture Generalissimo of the black armies, — a post, in fact, which 
ice had for a long time filled— and in whom the British genend 
found an able and indelatigabl^ enemy. The war continued to 
be protracted till nearlv the middle of the year 1798, when 
'General Maitland, who iiad succeeded to the command, made 
immediate arrangements for the final cvncaatioii of llic island. 
Having agreed •with the enemy for a^monlirs truce, and stipu- 
lated for the security of all the friends of the English, lie eva- 
cuated Port-au-Prince, and retired to Jeremie. fie afterwards 
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■withdrew, with the remainder of his forces, •to the Mole, where 
he concluded his negociations with Toussaint; giving up all the 
poiisessions of the English, together with their colonial black 
troops, tfnd entering into some commercial stipulations, which 
recognized Saint Domingo as an independent and neutral 
power. 

Toussaint L’Ouvcrlurc was born about the yeiir 1745, on the 
plantation of the Count do No(;, in the northern province of 
Saint Domingo, at no great distance from Cape Francois. Only 
\threc circumstances arc known rcsspecting the early years of 
Ais life. Tliese arc, Jiis unalterable patience, his mildness to 
i*4)]iiite animals, and his attachment and inviolable fidelity to one 
female,* by whom he had several children, the objects of hia 
lender afloction and solicitude. The regularity of his conduct 
attracted the notice, and conciliated the favour, of M. Bayou de 
Tabertas, the bailiff or manager of the jdantation ; through whose 
kindness, or (as .some allirm) through his own unaided eflbrts, 
he learned to read and write, and made some progress in arith- 
inelic, — ac(juireuients so uncommon in a slave, that they made 
him the wonder of his companions. M. Bayou now took him 
from tile field, and aj)pointcd him liis postillion; — a jdace com- 
paratively re.spectable, in which he could both acejuire money 
aiul find leisiiro to cultivate the talents which he possessed. His 
reading became tolerably extensive, his ideas were proporlioiiably 
enlarged, and he was thus gradually prepared for a more im- 
porlant sphere of action. 

When the insurrection broke out among the negroes in 1791, 
Toussaint was earnestly solicited to act in concert with them by 
several oi‘ the leaders who were his friends : t)ut these solicitations 
wen? di-sregaided by^him, probably from gratitude to his iK'ne- 
factor. In no long time the flame of revolt extended so widely, 
that the white planters were compelled to fly before it. Among 
those who lingered to the last in ^^^nt Domingo, was M. Baycni, 
whose flight, witli his family, Toussaint secured, though with 
some danger to himself, shipping with him a considerable quan- 
tity of sugar to support him in his exile: and when IVf. Bay^ou 
*i«as ^finally settled at Baltimore, Toussaint availed himscU of 
every opportunity to make furtlier remittances. 

^rherc was now nothing to prevent Toussaint from fighting 
under the standard of his counlrynfen. He accordingly joinea 
Biussou, one of the negro chiefs, and wui^ ftppointed his second 
ill command; and Biassou, being shortly after degraded for 
cruelty, was superseded bj^ Toussaint, whose superior talents 
eventually raised him to the post of commander fn chief of the 
«iegro army. . • 

Tfic war, carried on by the negroes against the wliites for the 
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recovery of their fiilcdoin, had not long been terminated by the 
accomplishment of their entire emancipation, before another 
war broke out, of a different nature, between the partisans of 
royalty and those of the republic, I’lieir numbers were nearly 
equal. At first Tuussuint espoused the monarchical causC) of 

which he was one of the most strenuous and valuable defenders; 
but soon discovering that the great object of most of the planters 
who fought on the side of royalty, was merely to rivet once 
more the chains of the negroes, Toussaint and liis followers 
joined the republican standard under General Laveaiix, who 
Jknew how to appreciate his character, and to whom he continued 
firmly attached. 

Disinterestedness, activity, indefatigable industry, aptitude for 
business, and, above all, unsullied integrity and humanity, were the 
leading features in the character of this truly great man, to whoso 
services M. de le Croix pays a reluctant tribute of respect. From 
the many anecdotes, highly honourable to his integrity and 
bumanity, which have been preserved, wc select the following: 

Four Frenchmen who had deserted him with .aggravated treachery, 
were retaken. • Every one expected that tliey would be put to a cruel 
death. Leaving them, however, in suspense as to their fate, Toussaint 
ordered them to he prpduced in church on the following Sunday ; 
And, while that part of the service was pronouiieing which respects 
mutual forgiveness, he went with them to the front of the altar; 
where, after endeavouring to impress their minds with the flagiliousness 
of their conduct, he ordered them to he discharged without further 
punishment. 

** His negociations with General Maitland exemplified the unim- 
peachable probity which inerked all his official transactions with other 
countries, and exlyhittd a fine (Contrast to the execrable perfidy which 
he was solicited to practise by an unprincipled commissioner of the 
French republic. 

‘‘ During the treaty by which the British troops wdVe to evacuate 
Saint Domingo, and the island^^as to remain neutral to the end of the 
war, Toussaint visited Geneml Maitland at his head quarters : and, 
another personal interview being desirable for the purpose of settling 
some points before the embarkation of the troops, (jcneral Maitland 
engaged to return the visit at Toussaint’s camp. W'ith perfect Vionti- 
deiice in the integrity of his character, the general did not liesitate to 
go. to Iimi with only two or three attendants, though it was at a con- 
Aidcrable distance from his own rtrmy, and he had to pass through a 
country full of negroes, wlui had lately been liis mortal ene- 
tnies. Monsieur Koumrs, the French commissioner, thouglit this 
visit afforded a most favourable opportunity for serving the cause 
of his government: and having, y: woiXd seem, no scruples 
of honour or conscience about the lawfulness of any means likely to 
accomplish a desired purpose, h^-wrote to Toussaint, urging him, as 
B true republican; to fietain the British general as a prisoner. While 
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General Maitland was on the road towards the tiamp, he received a 
letter from a private friend, informing him of Itoume’s plot, and 
warning him Jiot to trust himself in the power of the negro chief: 
but consulting the good of the service in which be was engaged, and 
Still relying upon Toussuint's lionuur, lie bravely determined to pro- 
ceed. When he arrived at the head-quarters, Toussaint was not to 
be seen, aiuf the general was desired to wait, and was kept in waiting 
a considerable time. He could not heit feel much dissatisfaction at 
a reception apparently so uncivil ; and, perhaps, began to regret his 
neglect of the caution which had been given him on the road. But 
at length Toussaint entered the? room, with two letters open in his 
hand. ‘There, General,* said he, ‘before we talk^ together, read 
: one is a letter just received from Uoume, and the other is my 
answer. * I \» ould not come to you, till 1 had written my answ»er to 
him, that you may sec how sale you are with me, and how incapable 
1 am of bafiencs.s.’ General Maitland, on reading the letters, found 
one an artful attempt to persuade Toussaint to seize his guest, as an 
act of duty to the republic; and the other, a noble and indignant rcr 
fusal. ‘ What !* said Toussaint to the perfidious Frenchman, ‘ Have 
1 not passed in}’ word to the British general ? How then can you 
suppose that I will cover myself with dishonour by breaking it? His 
reliance on my good faith leads him to put himself ’in my power, 
and I sliould he for ever infamous, if 1 were to act as you advise. I 
am faithfully devoted to the republic, but will not serve it at th6 
expense of my conscience and my honour.*** (History of Saint 
Domingo, p. 19S — 200.) 

fciuch was the man in whose hands the* sujircmc authority was 
phic(‘d over tlie Frencli part of Saint Doraingo, after the de- 
parliire of the British I’orces. For some time, indeed, Ins rival, 
the miiliiUo chiellaiii, Iligaiid, maintained a sanguinury contest 
WMtli him for su[)rarn-acy : but he was at leiigtii entirely defeated, 
and expelled from the island. 'Fhough the conniiissioiiers, who 
had been sent out by the French Directory, still continued there, 
and were treated with every cx^|^?rnal mark of respect ; they 
were, in fact, mere cyphers, destitute \;f iulluence, and tlependant 
on Toussaint for support, instead of exercising any controul over 
his actions. • 

^^llltviiig no longer any' enemy to contend witli, Toussaint now 
directed his attention to heal the wounds which had been inflicted 
on his country by a long and (/ostiuate w’ar. Cultivation and 
commerce were the first objects* i^f liis care. Many of the 
planters were restored to their former estates, but no property 
in luunan beings was allowed. Tlio blacks, however, were not 
pcrmilied to waste d^cir lives in idleness. The planters were 
obliged to employ their labourers as hired servants, and a tlurd 
part of the crops was assigned for their retnuner;ition. While 
ample ciicourageineut wus afforded to industry, penalties were 
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at the same time denounced for the punishment of idleness. 
The beneficial effects of such an administration were soon visi- 
ble. The wasted colony began to revive; the jdantations M^erc 
again brought into a fertile state; the sugar-works and distil- 
leries were rebuilt; the ports ivere opened to foreign vessels; 
and, notwithstanding the ravages of a ten years’ war,, the exports 
of Saint Domingo 'were raised from the lowest ebb to one-third of 
their former amount and value in the most prosperous periods- 
Population also increased with astonishing rapidity ; and wliile 
the planters of the ncigl)bouring West Indian islands were con- 
tinually urging the necessity of annual importations from Africa, 
to supply the 'constant diminution among the negroes ; in 
Domingo their numbers were considerably augmented, iiotwith- 

atanding the waste of blood during the troubles and sanguinary 
conflicts of the ten preceding years. The churches were re- 
opened, public worship w^as restored; llic elegant arts and 
timusemcnts of civilized life began to resume their sway ; and the 
combined result of all these causes was a visible and striking 
improvement in every class of society. In the intercourse of 
the social hoyr, all were on a perfect equality; thus presenting a 
striking contrast to the very strict subordination which prevailed 
in the army. 

The military establishment, when tlie British forces evacuated 
the island in 1798, did not exceed 40,000; but in tw o years it was 
more than double that number, 'fhe soldiers regarded I’oiis- 
saint as an extraordinary being: his generals trembled before 
him ; (Dessalines durst not look hint in the face;) and every one 
4;remblcd before his generals. No European army, indeed, was 
ever subject to a more rigorous discipline, than that which was ob- 
served by the troops of Toussaint. Every ollicor commanded, pis- 
tol in liand ; and had the power of life and death over tlie sub- 
alterns. c 

“ Sixty thousand men were J?',*cquently reviewed and exercised to- 
gether on the plain of the ckpe. On these occasions 2,(){)0 oHicers 
were seen in the field, carrying arms, from the general to the ensign, 
yet with the utmost attention to rank ; without the smallest symptom 
^f the insubordination indulged in the leisure of the hotel. Eacfli ge- 
neral officer had a demi-brigade, which went through the inannal ex- 
ercise with a degree of expertness seldom witnessed ; and performed 
equally well several nianccuvrcs iq)plical)le to their method of fighting. 
At a whistle a w'hole brigade would run three or four liundred yards, 
then separating, throw &emselves flat on the ground, changing to 
their backs or sides, keeping up a strong fire the whole of the time, 
till they were recalled: then they woul^ form hgain, in an instant, into 
their wonted regularity. This single manoeuvre used to be executed 
with such facility and precision, 'as totally to prevent cavalry from 
charging them in bushy and billy countries. Such complete subordt- 
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nation, such promptitude and dexterity, prevailld the whole time, as 
would have astonished any European soldier who had the least know- 
ledge of their previous situation.** (History of Saint Domingo, p. 208 .)^ 

In these reviews, says M. de la Croix, Toussaint appeared like 
an inspired person, and became the fetiche or idol of the blacks 
who listened to Inm. In order to make himself belter under- 
stood, he frecjiiently addressed them ii4 parables, and often made 
use of the following. — In a glass vessel full of grains of black 
maize, he would mix a few grains of white maize, and say to 
those who surrounded him are the black maize; the 
whiles who are dedrous of enslaving you^ are the ^wliite^maizeJ^ 
■ttr woi^ld then shake the vessel, aiid presenting it to their fas-- 
cinated eyes, exclaim: — See the white here and there! in other 
words, see how few the wjiite are in comparison of yourselves. 

We should extend this article to a volume, were we to repeat 
all the honourable facts and events respecting Toussaint which 
arc recorded in one or other of the works at the head of this ar- 
ticle. Quitting these interesting details relative to that illustrious 
character, wc proceed to observe that the gleam of prosperity^ 
which resulted from his wise administration, was bf short con- 
tinuance. 

The independence of Saint Domingo was proclaimed on the 
1st of July, 1801 ; and while the inhabitants were indulging the 
hope of liiture happiness, a storm was gathering, which Durst 
upon them with accumulated fury. Scarcely was the peace of 
Amiens concluded, when a formidable armament of twenty-six 
ships of war was equipped by order of the first consul, with tho 
determination of reducing the revolted colony of Saint IJomingo. 
On board this fleet, were embarked 25,000 ihosen troops, amply 
furnished with alf the apparatus of military slaughter. The 
better to ensure success to the expedition (the chief command 
of which was^confided to General Le Clerc, the brother-in-law 
of Buonaparte), recourse was fi? \ had to perfidious means. 
Attempts were made to sow disunion among tne free people of 
Saint Domingo. Proclamations and letters, expressed in all the 
deluijiive jargon of the republic, were widely circulated. The 
chiefs of both colours, then in France, and the two sons of 
Toussaint himself, who had sent them thither for instruction, 
were [V'essed into the service of thjs expedition. 

The French forces arrived in Jarfuary, 1802 ; yet so little did 
Toussaint expect to have any enemy to combat, that he had 
given no orders for resistance in case of attack. When the 
French squadron was \lescri5d, he was making a tour round the 
eastern part of the island : and, if some of the gcherals resisted, 
it was only in consequence of the^ menaces and hostile manner in 
irhtdi they were summoned to surrender. The various state 
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papers and docurndfhts inserted in M. de la Croix^s secoi!id 
volume, and also in the collection of Haytinn papers, suflicientiy 
prove these statements, and place the duphcicy and deliberate 
villainy of the first consul in a striking point of view, if indeed 
any thing were yet wanting to illustrate lus character. 

After the French troops had disembarked, and previously to 
commencing ojierations in the interior of the country, and per- 
haps in the liope that the sight of so formidable a force would 
inspire the Haytians with terror, Le Clerc thought proper to try 
what effect these circumstances, the sight of his two sons, and a 
specious letter from Uuonaparte, would produce upon Toiissainf. 
Coisnon their *'tutor, who had accompanied them from Frano^^ 
and was one of the chief confidential agents in this expedition, 
was accordingly deputed on this errand^ with instructions to press 
T^ussaint’s instant return to the Cape, and to bring back the 
children in case ho should not succeed. When he reached Eii- 
nery, Toussaint's country residence, that chief was absent in a 
distant part of the island, wliciicc he did not return till the se- 
cond day. The wily Frenchman availed himself of this delay 
to work upon the feelings of their mother; whose tears, and the 
solicitations of the cliildrcu, for a wliile sliook the resolutions of 
Toussaint. Being at length confirmed in Ins suspicions of the 
tnare that had been laid for him, by the conduct and language 
of Coisnon, Toussaint suddenly composed liis agitated coun- 
tenance; and, gently disengaging himself from the embraces of 
his wife and children, he took their preceptor into another apart- 
ment, and gave him this dignified crccision — “ Take back my 
children ; since it must be so, 1 will be faithful to my brethren and 
my God.” — Unwilling to prolong the painful scene, 'roussaint 
mounted his horse, and rode to tl:e camp. ' A correspondence 
was subsequently opened with him by Lc Clerc, but it failed to 
produce Toussaiiit’s submission. * 

Lc Clerc now proceeded hostilities, the minute circum- 
stances of which we have not room to detail. It must tlu'refore 
suffice to state, that the numbers and discipline of the French 
troops, added to the military skill of their commanding officers, 
overpowered all open resistance in the field; so that the blacks^ 
al'ter several obstinate conflicts, and alter the burning of several of 
tikeir principal towns, were finally compelled to retire iiitp the 
inaccessible faslucsses of the interior; whence they carried on, un- 
der their brave chiefthig Toussaint, a desultory but destructive 
warfare against detached parties of their enemies. This mode of 
fighting ^vas dictated by the nature oflheir Country. They would 
frequently placcf whole lines in ambush, sometimes reaching from 
one part to another, and sometimes extending to a considerable 
distance from each wing of a camp. By their admirable diSf* 
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cipline and astonishing celerity, their encnii<5s were often discoif* 
certed, and thrown into disorder: and sometimes, when thft 
Frencli tliouglit themselves sure of a victory, detachments in am- 
biisli suddenly made their appearance, and mortified them with 
a defeat. 

At lenqtjj, liowcver, the negroes and cultivators w'cro cither 
subdued by the terror of the French army, or cajoled by the de- 
ceitful promises of the French General, who had published 
in his own name, and in that of the first consul, repeated solemn 
•declarations, that tin? freedom of alt the inhabitants of Saint 
Domingo,' of all colours, should be preserved inviolate. But 
iibted by his successes, he now threw aside the mask, and issued 
an ()rd<?r, ( xprcssly restoring to the proprietors or their attorney® 
all their ancient authority over the negroes upon their estates. 
This order opcMied the eyes of the negro population. Toussaint* 
descending iVoni his fastnesses with several hundred men, ef- 
fected a junction with C’hristophe, who wais at the head of 
three hundred; and marched rapitlly to the north of the is* 
land. Wherever he came, he summoned the cultivators to 
arms, multitudes of whom flocked to his standard. Flis force 
speedily became formidable : they drove in the enemy’s posts in 
all directions, and surrounded the town of Cape FraiUyOis, within 
whose walls they had taken refuge. To save that place from 
being stormed l)y the infuriated black troops, Le Clcrc wa« 
obliged to abandon all his conquests in other parts of the island^ 
and hasten by forced marches to its relief. Sensible of his pre* 
cipilancy in throwing off the mask, he again l)ad recourse to iiift 
former acts ; and having issued a proclamation couched in the 
most specious terms, the black chieftains, wlio were weary of the 
war, and whose troops began to quit the ranks, agreed to lay 
down their arms, on condition of a general amnesty, and the 
preservation f>f their own rank, and that of their officers. 

Scarcely had the French thus sit^ceeded in extending their d(K 
minion over the whole island, when tifey began to put in execution 
their frightful system of slavery and destruction ; and as a pre^ 
limiimry step towards this object, Le Clerc caused Toussaint to 
be privately seized, in the dead of the night, together with hii 
family, and embarked for France, on board a fast sailing frigate^ 
about jthe middle of May, 1802. ^ 

‘‘ On the voyage from Saint Domingo to Frpnee, Toussaint was re* 
fused all intercourse with his family ; he wj»j confined constantly Uf 
his cabin, and the door was guarded by soldiers with fixed bajronets. 
On the arrival of the stiip at Jirest, no time was lost in hurrying him 
on shore. On the deck only was he permitted to haVe an interview^ 
with his wife and children, -whom ht was to meet no more in this life.. 
The agonizing separation of this faithful pair and their beloved ofr 
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spring, excited in all ^ho witnessed it compassion for their fate. He 
was conveyed in a close carriage, and under a strong escort of cavalry^ 
to the castle of Joux in Normandy, where he was committed to*the 
strictest confinement, with a single negro attendant, who during his 
continuance there, which was but for a short time, was as closely con- 
fined as his master. 

“ Toussaint s wife and family were detained at Brest for Wo months,, 
and then were removed to Bayonne. From this time they disappeared 
from the land of the living, but by what means is unknown. 

From the castle of Joux, Toussaint, at the approacli of winter, 
was removed to Besan^on, and there immured in a cold, damp, and 
gloomy dungeon, like one of the worst of criminals. This dungeon 
may be regarded as his sepulchre. Let the reader imagine the horror” 
of such a prison, to one who had been born, and lived near threescore 
years, in a West Indian climate ; where warmth and air are never 
wanting, even in jails ; and where the beams of the sun arc only too 

bright and continual. It has been confidently asserted by respectable 

authority, that the floor of the dungeon was covered with water. In 
this deplorable condition, without any comfort, or alleviation of his 
sufferings, he lingered through the winter, and died in the spring of 
the following year. His death was announced in the French papers of 
the 27th of April, 1803.” (History of Saint Domingo, p. 270, 271.) 

To justify this base act of treachery, Lc Clerc accused Tous- 
saint of having intended to excite an insurrection among the 
working negroes, and to raise them in a mass. The only proof 
alleged oy the French General was two intercepted letters, said to 
have been written by him to his aid-de-camp Fontaine. M. dc 
la Croix (who was an officer in the army of Le Clerc) has printctl 
one of these letters as genuine : the manifesto addressed to the sove- 
reigns of Europe by. Christophe, on his accession to the throne 
of Hayti, aflirms it to be a forgery ; and such is tlie opinion of 
M. de Gastine, w^ho observes further that the prctcuded letters 
not only do not prove that Toussaint was preparing to take up 
arms again, but that every thi»'.g concurs to prove that they were 
forged, otherwise the French would have tried him before a spe- 
cial commission, instead of transporting him 2000 miles from his 
country, In defiance of the law of nations and of humanity. 

The base treachery of Le Clerc aroused the black chieftains, 
tod opened the eyes of their countrymen to the designs of the 
French. Dcssalincs, Christophe, and Clcrvcaux, again raised 
their standards, and were soo^i found at the head of considerable 
bodies of troops, ready ):o renew the struggle for liberty, and de- 
termined to succeed or perish in the attempt. 

During the latter half of the year lS02g actions were fought 
with various success. And though the French were continually 
receiving fresh supplies of men, yet these did not suffice to supply 
the place of those who perished by the sword and by sickness 
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Their Iiospituls were crowded with sick, anfl disease daily made 
new ravages. At length Rochambeau, who had. succeeded to the 
chief command on tlic death of Lc Clerc, was comj)clled by 
Dessalinos to evacuate Cape Fran 9 ois, where the remains of the 
French army were surrounded ; and as the war had then recom- 
menced bejtwecn Groat Biitaiii and France, the French gladly 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war to a Uritisli squadron, 
and were conveyed to this country. 

We shall not harrow uj) the feelings of our readers by a recital 
•of the refined cruelty and savage barbarity practised by U>e 
French during the residence of twenty-one month|i on the island 
uL Saint Domingo. According to the exact returns siibsc- 
qucnlly made to the llaytiaii Government, more than 16,0u0 
negroes and people oi’ colour perished under the various tortures 
inHicted by llieni. I'lic barbarities committed by ihC'SC inodtTIl 
COiKjuerors upon tlic children of llayti far exceeded the crimes 
of the Pizarros, the Cortez, and llie Rovadillas, those early 
scourges of the new world. 

The French being thus expelled from the country, it became 
necessary to eciablish some permanent form of goveriinient. 
Accordingly, on the Isl of January, 18()t*, at a general meeting 
of the National Asseinhly, the independence of the island was so- 
lemnly {)roclaimetl; the aboriginal name of I layli was resinned, 
and the Haytians pronounced the oath to die free and iiulc- 
pendent- and never again to submit to any foreign domination 
whatever. Dessalines was elected Governor General lor lircv 
which title, a few months afterwards, he exchanged lor tliat of 
Emperor, being crowned by the style of Jacques I. Rut hi'** 
reign was of short duration: the cruelties Ir? perpc‘tratcd caused 
u coii'-piracy to be* formed against him; and, two years after his 
coronatiem, he was surrounded by the conspirators at his head 
quarters, andf struggling to escape, received a w'oiind, which 
terminated at once Ids tyranny niUaJiis life. 

'I he death of Dessalines not only put an end to the empire of 
llayti, but likewise produced a division of it, and a civil war. 
In the north, Chrisiophe assumed the reins of government, with 
the ihodest designation of Chirf of the CovL^nnnvnt of Hay ti; 
while PcHion, a mulatto, jisserted his claim to sovereign power. 
For several years these rival chieftains carried on a sanguinary 
cont(*st,* with various success on both sides, until the year 1810, 
when hostilities w'erc suspended ; and, tluMigh no formal treaty 
was concluded, the coiratry has ever since enjoyed the blessing.^ 
of peace. Clirktoplie., who in March, 1811, was crowned King 
of l layti, by the title of I lenry 1, contiiiues to “reign in the 
northern |)arl; and Petion, as president of the' Republic of 
Hayii, governed the southern part until 1818, when he died, and 
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Yfus succeeded by (jTcncral Boyer, whom he was allowed to nomi- 
nate his successor. Since the subversion of the tyranny of Buo- 
naparte, the ex-colonists have nuule several indicctual attempts to 
persuade the heads of the two governments to place Mayti once 
more under the power of France: but all these overtures have 
been disdainfully rejected, and any ettem.j)t to reconquer the 
island would inevitably be frustrated l)y its gallant deleiulers.* 
Although lh(‘ two governments wiiicli rule tlie northern and 
southern districts have liot established any relations of tnutual 
amity, they have remained in a state ol*p:?rfecl tranquillity ; aTid, 
since tiv' yeai; IS 1 1, Ilayti has pn.-.ented the phasing picture of 
doiiK'stic improvement and prt>spt‘rity. » 

The monarchy has K)r its ju\‘sent s(v/erelg!] Henry (^liristo- 
pl'iC, wlio (as we have just intimated) has assumed the title of 
lleiny J. lie is said to have been born in the island of Grenada^ 
and 1o have been a slav(* in the i:,!:ind of Saint Domhigo at the 
revolution in 17h‘l : he was an early friend anal ISiithliil mddierent 
oi’lhe brave "J\)nssaini Lonvv'rlure, whom lie ivsembh*s in some 
parts i)fiiis character. During the struggle I’or iiule])endence, 
he displayed* great bravery and military skill, and his (iispo^ition 
was then (and is now) generally considered to be both humane 
and benevolent. The ivjiublican inhabitants liowever, of I layti, 
represent him as a severe and sanguinary tyrant, and in tluar 
journals, and other writings, usimlly call him another Phalaris. 
But tliose ^rho have resided iiiulcr his goveiairnent unanimously 
giv(‘ ihiui the character of being a. good husband and a good 
father, aliable in private life, anil observant of the duties of 
morality and of tlie ollices of r.*ligif>n ; ijualitii's which are 
utterly ir recon eile;»ble with the cruelties ehargeil iqion him. by 
his enemies. By the cousiiurtional law of I Ik* council of stale, 
which e^tablislud royalty in the north of Ilayti, the regal title, 
with all its prerogcit ives and privilege's, is declared to he here- 
ditary in liie male' ami le^jpi^A^mali? dcseoiulants of the family of 
Ciiristophe, in a <lireeL line, and in the t'rder of primogeniture, 
to the exclusion ol’ females; and, in default of male issue, the suc- 
cession is to pass iiUo the family nearest of Kin to t!i(' sovereign, 
or lh(! most ancient in dignity'. Tiio soven'ign, however, may, in 
default of mi heir appanait, adopt the cliildren of such prince 
of the kingdom ns he shall jivJge jiroper : and in the evepL of his 
demise, until his successor shall lif' acknowK'dged, the affairs of 
the kingdom are to he* governed by the ministers and king’s 
council. Should the new sovereign be a minor (and he is to be 
»o considered until lu‘ shall have e/^n;pl(*led his fifteenth year), 
nffiiirs are to^>e :ulminist(*red by [irotectors, or by a regent. 
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The members of ifje rovii! family bear tlic title of princes and 
princesses; and on coming of age, tlic princes are to take their 
seats as members ol‘ the council of state. 

Tlio pnncij)les of the feudal government arc s’i'id to be un- 
known in the island ; but it aj)j)ear.s from the slalemcnts which 
we have rcceiuiy seen, that Chri>t()phe is about to establish mill- 
tarv dels*. 'i'illes of hereditary nobility, and the royal and 
military order of Saint Henry, are the reeompeJiees declined 
for lllo^e who tlevole tiieir lives to the public service', or who 
shed their blood for th.eir king and country. A gr(‘at councii 
of state, composed of llie jn’inces of t!ie blood, an^l otlu^rs nonii- 
/^Trted by the sovereign, and a privy council, condsling' of the 
giT.it (li<>iiiiari(.-s of llic kiii'fdom, C()nsiilt%in siicli iiiuttovs as 
ui\‘ submitted to their <l(Tib<*rati(;n by the king. '^riie grand 
couiici! of state Ibnus a Idgli court of justice ibr tlu' trial ol royal 
or nobf ' deli}K]uents, ami of public Innetionaries (‘hargedt v ith 
malversation in oflicc'. The bii‘'ine->s of the state is C('.*uhu*ted 
by hair niinisim’'-, viz. of war and of the marine, of tlie liiianees, 
of ibreign afiair, and (>f Justice, and by a secretary ot slalt?. 
'riiese are all appointed by the sovereign, to vdiom tliev are. 
dir<’etl\ aeeounlal)le, and frcjm \\ lioin tluy imniedialely ree(*ivc 
their t)rders. '1 hey are c.ro//b/o iv, embers of the council, in 
whieli they have a deliberative voice. 

'FIk' (lovernimau does all in its power to encouragi* agricul- 
tun', as the grand source ol' pros]}erity ; :uid tlu? nr'procal 
duties oi' propri(‘t(Us and cuhivator>, and, in short, tin' whole 
rural ('eoiiomy of I layti, is regulated by an agricultural cede, 
the prineij>les ol* wlneb are laid in justice, c(juiiy, and huir.ar.ity. 
'rile proprietors and farmers of land are l^oiiiid to tnat ibeir 
respc'clivt* laboun'rs with jiaternal solicitude; :ind from these, in 
return, is exacted a reciprocal a.ttciition to the' welfavt' and iii- 
teriist of their emplovers. In lien of wages, the hibourers on 
plantations are allowed one-fourth of the gros'^ province’, free 
from all duties and expenses, to the time ol’ removal. Provision 
is likewise made for the speedy redress of grievances, ^and for 
the Uumaiie treatmc'nt of the sick; while the lazy and the vaga- 
bond ai'e severely punished ; vivndn itji (ind ruc/i/it^.'nfirss are se- 
verely reprobated ; all beggars on the higliway, prostitutes, and 
stragglers, arc liable to be arrested#; and such as have no legal 
settlement, are to be placed at tlie dfscrctioij of the proper autho- 
rities, to labour for their livelihood. '^Hiat no one, liowever, 
may be compelled to work beyond his strength, certain hours ot 
labour are ap})oiiUed ^)y he*; and |)regnant woiven, or lliose 
who have inlauts to nurse, are exempt from field labour. Eveiy 
tdght, j)rayers arc read to the lalK.urers; and iheTaiullords, far- 
mers, or managers of the plantation to which they are attached. 
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are required to invite the people to attend public worship, in 
their respective parishes, on Sundays and on Fast days. In such 
honour, indeed, is agriculture held, that it is celebrated on the 
return of each spring, by a public festival. The plough has 
been introduced into the fields, which were formerly watered by 
the sweat of the slaves. Corn grows by the side of the sugar- 
cane and the cofFec-j)laiit ; their breed of horses has been im- 
proved, and the pastures are covered with flocks. Hospitals 
are provided for the reception and comfort of the sick and indi- 


gent poor. 

The present chief magistrate of the republican part of I layti 
IS Gcnerul Boyc*r, a man of colour, who is said to he both Ij^e- 

lovcd and res[)ected Sov the rare union of moderation an(hcncrgy 
with which he administers the government of his eountry. In 
this portion of the island, slavery is for ever abolished. Its go- 
verniiKMit is not hereditary, but elective. The chief magi‘*tralc 
bears the title of president, and is likewise generalissimo of the 
mililaiy and naval forces of the republic. There is also a Cham- 
ber of Deputies and a Senate, in whom is vested the powx'i* of 
making law's; ‘and the Seniile has the power of accusing and 
judging the president for misconduct in the discharge of liis oflicc. 
Ill the republic, property is divided between a greater number 
of proprietors than in the kingdom, where the finest sugar 
plantations are in the possession of the agents of the treasury, 
the great lords, and chief militaiy oHicers; and, under their di- 
rection, the produce of these plantations is very nearly equal to 
that of Saint Domingo in its most prosperous state before the 
revolution. 


Tlie sacred obligations of marriage are but littli^ regarded in 
the republic: the two sexes live in a state of concubinage ; and, 
according to M.de la Croix, many irregular unions have taken 
place 'I'hetwo sexes are united by a mere verbal engagement; 
and ill case of separation (vjiicli however rarely occurs), the 
male children belong to their fathers, and the female to their 
mothers. In the kingdom, on tlie contrary, marriage is both a 
sacred and a civil contract. Marriage,’' says one of Chris- 
tophe’s laws, “ being the source of moral conduct, it shall be 
4?specia!ly encouraged and protected; and the laborious peasan- 
try, who shall bring up the gieatcst number of legitimate 
children in a reputable manlier, shall be distinguished and en- 
couraged by Coveritlqent itself.” Divorce is not permitted; and 
no I laytian, who is unmarried, can fill any place of distinction 
under Christo|)he. h\ both justices is administered with 

impailiality : the laws are written in clear and simjile codes; 
and the establislunent of posts has rendered the coinmunicu- 
tions between the different parts of them both prompt and 
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easy, llie present population of the two Itaytian governmento 
is computed to be about 501, OOO, viz: — 


• Blacks 480,000 

Persons of colour 20,000 

Whites 1,000 


501,000 

Of this number, 261,000 are in the republican part, and 210,000 
'in the kingdom of Christophe. The introduction ofvi.ee nation 
has greatly lacilitated the increase of population. ^ 

’’The revenues of the two governments of Hayti are suppo.sed 

to be about 48,000»000 francs; and tfie expenses of their 
iidininislration, in 1817, scarcely exceeded 18,000,000 Iraiics, 
thus leaving a surplus of 15,000,000 iit the disposal of each 
government. 

'riic armies of tlic two rulers of Hayti are, each, composed of 
about twenty-four thousand regular troops; but not more than 
five or six thousaTid are on duty, at one time, in cither govern- 
ment. They arc relieved alternately every three • months; and 
while on aeliiiil service, they receive pay. louring the remiiin- 
ing nine months of the year, they are (jUiiriered upon the great 
provision grounds of the two governments, or upon tlio.se be- 
longing to diiferent habit ations, where they oversee the labours 
of the cultivators, '^fhe following is an estimate ol the forces 
of the king of Hayti, according to M. de la C'roix: — 


Iloyal guai’ds (horse, toot, and artiilery) 4,600 

Troops of the line. 

'Fwo regiments of artillery (a third# is to 

be tbnTie(n 1,200 

Infantry... .' l.^klOO 

Cavalry 1,000 

A corps of' gens d’arnfts, calletl the 

Ivoyal Dahonieys 3,920 

Total 25,80t> 

• ^ 

The regular army of the republic is composed as follows:— 

.Pre.sident’s guards (horse and foot) 3,600 

Troops of tlift line. 

Artillery 2,000 

Infantry 10,200 

Two regiment.^ of dragoons ^ 600 

A corps of gens d’arines 400 


Total 25,800 
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The regiments of* Hayti do not present that imposing aspect 
which superior discipline and accoutrements give to European 
troops; but they have an ecpially powerful internal organization ; 
for every black who is enrolled in a regiment is fixed to his 
colours, like a cultivator to the soil. And in ease of attack, the 
whole male })opulaliou takes up arms, and the military force 
of each government, in such emergencies, amounts nearly to 
one huiulred tliousaiid men. A people, who twenty-live years 
since made cannons of bamboo, have now manufactories of 
guii-powdi»r, salt-pctre, shot, cannons, bombs, and every other 
kind of arms ; and their Hags now wave over the ocean on which 
they formerly ventured only in canoes. 

'J'hc better to support his power, and also as a reward for 
services, C'hristophe has established degrees of nobility, in the 
cojiferring of which he manifests great reserve. Two princes, 
not of the royal blood, eight (.hikes, eighteen counts, thirty-two 
bat*on.s« and eight chevaliers, fill the highest ofllces of the state, 
and com})os(j a ])t‘rmanenl nobility. Six grand marshals of 
Hayti, eight lieiitiniaiit-geiuTals, liftcen major-generals (///r/rc- 
chaux-dc-(amf?\ six major generals, and one hundred superior 
officers, lieutenants of the king, or eonimaiiders of districts, con- 
stitute the general staif of the royal army. That of the republic 
is less numerous, being comjmsed of only six generals of division 
and nine generals of brigade. 

The royal and mililary order of 8aiiit Henry, which is en- 
dowed with an annual income of 1100,000 francs, was instituted 
in April, ISll : it confers personal no’bility on those wlm are de- 
corated with it. On the Ist of January, 1818, not more than 
six grand crosses, sixteen commanders, and one hundred and 
sixty-five knights, hail been noniinated incmhiri's of this orde r. 

Notwitlistanding the rivalry subsisting between the black 
royalists and republicans of llayti, both parties ha/e agreed to 
unite their forces, in case their territory should be attacked by 
any foreign troops; and the aiTanareincnts which arc reported to 
have been made in the contemplation of such an event, are such 
as to ensVirc the maintenance of their liberty and independence. 

The Roman Catholic religion is recognized as the religion of 
the tw’o states. In the kingdom, it is governed by an arch- 
bishop, who has a chapter, a seminary, and a college, attached 
to his metropolitan sec, all w'ell endowed, and by bishops, each 
of whom has an endow^ed chapter luul a seminary. CJhristoplie 
has nomimited to the archbishopric of Hayti, a ISpanish priest, 
to whom the court of Rome, with its accustomed narrow policy, 
has refused 'canonical institution. ' The govermnent of the 
churcli of thff republic is confided, as formerly, to an apos- 
tolical prefect. 
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In botli stales, tlic blacks bava rctaiiieu rtieir aiicieiii babiu 

anus, thc*y hiive afqiiiml a uf t'oiii'ku iict', whicli forms 

a strilviii^'lcatiin? in their character; aiul tluv reiiictaiitlv j)av 
the sli^L^lUest tribute of resp.ct lo llie whites. In jruieral, tliey 
are more attached to aoriciilture linn to coininerct' ; ami retail 
trade is willingly rcliiujui'-heal to the wonun. In the rejmblic, 
many women ot‘ colour Inve the sole mima'^emcnl oi’ <j;r('at com- 
mere iai transretions, which they comuict w Ith iiiltlhiri-nee and 
'probity, and iniiny of tliem have already ae({iiired hn'^ev lbrtnnc:>. 

• 'I'lie internal police oi tlie two e-overnmenis i*- slated lo he se.en, 
dyt the wliites may li'avel into the inleritir oI* iheVepnblic w'/ih 
periecL Gaiety. Xu L'lcndnivui /> allowed to enter llie kii'i^dom ; 
and the interior e-ovvriiments, where there are dt'pots ol arms, 
are careuiily sluit ay;ain-.l all Europeans. f’O strict are Chris.oplie’s 
ivgiihiLioii-, that no culUvaUns CiUl tjUll tiieir iTsideiias wiliioiit 
a written jjermission from the oilicer of their district: iiml lliey 
are obli.^etl to be decently clothed, whenever they e^> to Mans 
Moiici (itie royal resilience), or to the markets in the dificreiit 
towns. So sevi'i e, indeed, are the measures adupted.by the police, 
to ensure the safely of proijerty, tint, it is said, a person may re- 
tire to sice}) witii liis doors uniastened, and droj) bis purse witli- 
oiit danger of l(K->ing it. 

Generally speaking, tlie appearance of the ble.cks indicates 
moral im|n’ovt‘ineiu. '^rhere is Iv’ss inidity : mstlier cultivators 
nor soldiers dare show l hem-elves in the towns withi'nl being 
decently clad. In the kingdom, tlioe who are attached to 
tile court, aiul all the oilleers of stale, as well as the military 
uflicers, are under the strictest discipline; and the sligliiest neg- 
ligence would inewr very severe reprinianiks. In the republic, 
however, less regard is paid to dress in the lower classes, and to 
uniiormity in«ilie ci\il mul military costumes. 

IJuLih goVv'inments ha\e displayi«l a laudabh* solicitude for ilu 
instructam of the rising generalion. Ciirisiophe lias examimd 
claims of the two systems of mutual instruction prac- 
tised in Kugland, and lias given the preference to the sjFsteiu of 
the British and Foreign School Society. The principal schools 
hi his dominions are estabiislicd at Cape Henry, Sans Souci, 
Fort de Faix, (jonaives, and St. Marc; they are under the care 
ol Impish teachers, among wlimn'Messrs. i)aniel and tiulliver 
have particularly distinguished themselves^ 'I'he former unites, 
'''^ith the superintendence of a school, the claily instruction of the 
princes ; he has already furnished many pupils to the college, 
which Ciirisiophe lias crectefl and endowed, and in which pro- 
jossors of every branch of* Jitcratore and science i\^c to be estab- 
hslied and liberally rew^arded. In these primary schools, the 
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instructions arc prinHipnlly frivcn in English (the pupils having 
hitherto neither read nor spoken a written language), as the creole 
dialect differs very greatly from the Frencli. So rapid has their 
progress been, that in the school established at Cape Henry, 
three inonlhs have })roved sufficient to teach the pupils to road 
the Bible in English; which language it is the king's declared 
intention to bring into general use, with the ultimate design of 
superseding the French as the vernacular language of the people 
at large. That the imporUiut work of education may bcpro})crly 
conducted, a royal chamber of public instruction has been ap- 
pointed, whose province it is to superintend all* schools, 
academics, colleges, and other cstablishmeiUs of public educiu-- 
tion, to select books and cause them to be* printed, to "main- 
tiiin order, to regulate the inetliods of instruction, to in- 
force the observance of rules, and to reform abiisc.-i. The 
expense of salaries to the masters and professors, apjminted by 
tin’s board, as well as of books, is wholly defrayed by the sovereign, 
to whom half-yearly reports are to be pres.enlc(l ; and, once a 
year, prizes are given to the most dislingui''hc(! ^^elK)lars. Be- 
sides these national scliools, in which instruction is gratuitous, 
there are numerous small elementary scliooU at C'apc Henry ; 
where such of the cl»ildren of the poorer classes, as cannot be ac» 
commodaled in the national schools, are taught Heading, writing, 
and arithmetic, at a moderate rate. All the inliabitants indeeci, 
a?*c obliged^ under a penally, to send llieir cliildrcn to school, as 
soon as they attain a sufficient age. 

In the republican part of the island, a school was established 
at Port-au- Prince on the British and Foreign Society's j)lan, by 
an English teacher, to whose conduct and ability the president. 
General Boyer, has borne the most lionoural)le testimony. This 
school is at present under the siiperintendcnee of a native teaciier. 
A lyceuni has likewise been instituted for teachings- the higher 
branches of lileratuvc and science. 

Wlien wc consider how' short a period has elai)sed since ihc 
Haytians established their independence, and that the attention 
of their governors must principally be directed to supplying the 
necessities of the state, wc cannot behold, without admiration, 
the rapid advances which they have made, not merely in the 
useiul arts, but in literature. The love of liberty and inde- 
pendence pervades all their li^<?Vary compositions, especially the 
addresses of their chioltains, Dessalincs and Christoj)hc. The 
proclamations of the latter, and particularly his manifesto, j)ut 
forih in September, 1814*, on occasion of Frc»nch emissariea 
being sent to lugociate with the Ilayfians, display an animation 
am! intelligence, which would wot be discreditable to the most 
experienced diplomatists of Europe, 
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The Hnytians express themselves with tnuSi force and mean-- 
ing on moral and political questions: though they have not yet 
any complete treatise on ethics or politics, they know as much of 
those subjects as is necessary to their liappiness. Tlieir most 
clisrino’uishcd political writer is the Baron de Vastcy, one of the 
Kiii^^’s Secretaries, anil preceptor to the Prince Royal of 
His work entitled Rejlexions Folilif/ues si/r ijueUjuea Ouvrages et 
Journmix Franrais enneernant Haui^ abounds with deep and ori- 
*;inal views ; and, in the most eloquimt and ijjlowing language, he 
contrasts the former degradation and stupidity of Ins countrymen 
tvith their ’present rapid progress in knowledge, and in the useful 
...’ts and sciences. We regret that we have not room lor many ex- 
tracts irom this work, but we cannot withhold the following from 
our readers. We shall only premise thar,jli the work whence it 
is taken, he is deploring the horrible culainities of which his 
country was the scene, aiid brings before our eyes the shocking 
and bloody picture of an entire peoide exterminated, of whom 
ruins and tombs are the only vestiges. He then represents his 
fellow-citizens as menaced with the same fate, but saved li'om it 
1)3^ the power of their arms, and invokes these anus as U llCIf 
deity, in the following beautiful and touching apostroplic. 

M) terre de moii pays! cn cst-il un sur Ic globe ou les uialheurcux 
ha])Itans aient eprouve plus d’infurtuues ? Pai toiit ou je portenics pas, 
ou je lixe nies regards, je vois des debris, deg vases, des ustensiles, dc» 
figures cjui portent dans Jeurs formes i’empreinte et les traces de Tcn- 
fancedefart; plus loin, dans Jes lieux ceartes et solitaires, dans les 
cave rues des montagnes inacccssibles, je el eouvre em freinissant des 
squelettes encore tout entiers, ties ossemens liiinuiins, vpars et blanchis 
par le teiiis ; en arretant ines peiisees sur cos Jtri^tcs regies, sur ces 
dMn'is (jui attestent'l’existence d’un peuple qui n’est plus, moii cceur 
s\ ineut, je repamis des larines de coinpashioii et d’atteiulrigsenient sur 
le inaHn‘nreu>#sorl des premiers habiians de cette ilel Mille souvenirs 
deeliirans viviiment aitliger moii cceur.^me foule de i\'tlexions absorbent 
mes penseesS, et se succedent rapidemeut. II existait done ici avant 
nous des homines ! 11s ne sont plus ! Voila leurs deplorablts rcstesi 
11s ontete detriiits! Qu’avaient-ils fait pour eprouver un au^d fimeste 
. ('es mallieiireux n’avaient point d’armes, ils ne pouvaient se dc- 
femire; a cette pensee, je saisis les miennes. . O ariues pn'eieuses! sans 
vous, que seraient devenus mon pa}s, mes conqiatrioles, mes parens, 
mes amis?.. Tils de la montagne, ly.d)itans des I’orets, cht3rissez vos 
annes, ces clefs pivcieuses, conservatril*es de vos droits ; ne les aban- 
donnez jamais, transniettez-les a vos enfaus^i^ec i’amour de la libcrtc 
ct de f indt'pendance. . comnie Ic plus bel heritage que voiis puissiez leur 
legiier*.'” (Kevue Encyclopedique, tom. i. p. 

• « 

♦ 3 ct \ du S^bteme de Culoiibation, par de Vaslcy. 
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In the following passage M. de Vastcy refutes, with sarcastic 
and impetuous eloquence, the assertions oflliose who uiainlaiiied 
that it was impossible to civilize Africa. 

“ ‘ Homme injuste ou tlunon, c|ui quc tu sois, Gaiilois, Germain ou 
Saxon, preiuls riiistoire, lis ton origine, vois les mccurs de tes ancetres, 
regarde ce que tii rtais et ce que tu es aujourd’Imi : dis-moi, les peoples 
sauvages de I’Aliique sont-ils comparables a ces Gaulois queTaciie et 
Cesar nous ont ])einls converts de peaux de beti's, avec de longues 
barbcs, Ics cheveux epurs, vivant du prodaiit do leur chasse, arnu'^ de 
raassues et de Heehes ; des drui(L*s idoiaires, des sacrifices hinnaiiis, des 
enfans brides dans des paniers d'osier oiterts cn liolocai;ste a leur dieu 
Theutates.; dufiant le gui de clu-ne, Ics uudheuroux elrangers jetis suv 
leurs cotes par les nanfrages et leiirs priNonniers de guerre egorgessan& 
pitie, errans, vagaboiids d ins I(* niilieii des forets de contri'e en 
contive.’ ”i* (Iteviie Encyclopi'diqne, tom. i p. 5S1-.) 

No translalioil can give the English reader an adt'qiiale idea 
of the force and beauty of these passagi*s. What will be bis sur- 
prise to learn tliat they weiv wrillen by a black who was once 
most deplorably illiterate; Jiiid who liinist‘lf tells us that he 
thought tlie worhl terminated at tlie horizon, tliat the simpic.st 
ideas were ineonci ivable to liim, and that all his couiUrymeii 
were in the same stale ol’ ignorance as liimsc'lf. 

The w'ork whence we have selected the preceding sjieciinens of 
native black genius, is a refutation ol a system ol colonization 
proposed by M. Lehorgne de i>oigne in a tliick octavo volume, 
entitled, No/n^cu^/ dr Cohmh.ii '101. ']'he Ihiron tie Vastey 

assails the European writer with eqiufl vebenumee and vigour: 
and, in point of style, energy of ihoughl, and poweri'iil elo- 
quence, the black is infinitely siijKnior. 

The deatli of the pivsidenl IVlion, who.si' estimable clinracLcr 
endeared him to Iiis lellow citizens, called forth several honour- 
able tributes in vers(‘ to bis memory, wliicli want of s]iiice compels 
us to omit. But the prod net iops of the I layliaii muse arc princi- 
pally feeble imitations of French poetry, 'rhe same ardent love 
of liberty, however, which a|)pears in their prose comjioailions, 
characterj^es their poetical effusions, especially their songs, in 
which tlicy express the liveliest afiection lor their new couiury, 
and tlieir joyous exultations in being no longer liable to be 
dragged into bondage, at a distance from their native deserts. 

The llaytians have not enjoyed the blessings of tranquillity 
and national hap])inesi long enough to enable them to delineate 
the calm pleasures of the pastoral life, '^fheir misfortunes, how- 
ever, sometimes impart a melancholy yet energetic liugc to their 
verses, and thp following, which arc- addi.^,sed to the King of 


f Pnjr. 19 du mcine ourrjigr. 
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Fnmce, notwitlistaiuliiig the rudeness ol’ theif cojistruction, can- 
not be read without deep interest. 

• “ Et toi, qui du malhcur as bu la coupe amcae, 

. llejeton d’un grand roi que le nioiule rtvere, 

I.ouis, scrais-tu sourd a la voix ile ton c(eur, 

De ton cieur vertueux, instruit par le nuxll\eur ? 

l)e la religion interroge la voIx ; 
iiiterroge ton Dieii gi inissant Mir la croix ; 

L\ine, d\in ton saerc, loid rlnflien .v/zi’im', 

Te (‘lira: Vous sorter, monels, d’un nieiiie pere; 

* Ainsi, lesilots divers sont ills de I’Ocean, 

Et Tautrete ilira: Si je \er.sai nion sang, 

Ce flit pour racJieter votre race rebelle; 

(’e fut pour la sauver do la inort eteriielle. 

Tar mon sang q)ures, des qu'iis sont veilueux, 

'foils Ics cMifans d’Adani sont i gau\ a ines yeux ; 
i’Li le iioir Alricain, courhe soils I’esclavage, 

Est plus grand devant nioi que ie hlar.c qui roiitrnge ” 

(Revue Encyciopeiliquc, tom. i. p. E36.) 

Wo could cite many other jiassages from fable.Sj madrigals, 
ballads, &c. ; but as they do not essentially diller from lii(? simi- 
lar cli’iisions of the Erencli muse in Europe, \vc proceed briefly 
to glance at the other literary productions of the llaytians. 

A luitioii, among whom all the arts arc yet in their infiincy, 
cannot have any complete historical works. Slave's yesterday, 
to-day iVee, it may perhajis be asked, what narratives of past 
'''Vents Cl '1 lliey have, for tlie instruction of future ages ? These 
Very men, however, who, a few' years since, were placed on a 
level V. * b the brute creation, have already rich materials for 
bistorv. 'J'he blacks, wliile in a slaU; of^slavery, wore widely 
dilierent j)crsons from those wo now see in a state of civil liberty. 
Ihcir customs, their manners, their genius, their language, their 
hatred, and their alFections, are strikingly displayed in their 
historical writijigs, wliich may be divided into four classes, viz.: — 
Corresj)ondence, Memoirs or Narratives, Biograi)hical Sketches, 
and Journals. ^ 

J'he ill-judged expedition of llie French, in 1801 ?, under Ge- 
neral I^e L'lerc (of which wx* have given an outline in the former 
part ot this article) gave occasion to a correspondence between 
him jftid the black chieftains whf), opposed him, especially the 
lamented Toussaint and the present soveiieign of I layti ; whose 
letters are characterized by energy, elegance, and dignity'. So 
active was the mind of l^oussaiiit, that, like Cmsar, he is said to 
have dictated to five secretaries at once. To a general, wlio ap- 
plied to him for some money, he wrote, “ C*cst yn esprit nialin, 
<iue je tiens dans un coffre Ibrt; je ne Touvre pas, cruiiite qu'ij 
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ne s'ccliappe.” Mifliy specimens of tlie correspondence of these 
distinguished chieftains are preserved in the works at the head or 
this article, to which we refer our readers, as also for the corres- 
pondence between Dessalines and llochambeau (which is cha- 
racterized by tile same force and dignity of tlioiiglit), at the lime 
the French were obliged to abandon Saint Domingo, lo the 
letters between the commissioners from the king ot France and 
the late president Potion, we have already adverted. 'I hey coii- 
tain valuable materials for liistory; and the letters of the presi- 
dent are distinguished for their masculine vigour and calm 
reasoning. 

Among their historical specimens, the most reinarkablc is that 
of J. Chanlatlc, a citizen of the republic of Hayti. Its principal 
design is to relate the events that took place during the exjiedi- 
tion of Le Clerc; and, without entering into details relative to 
the war, or confining himself to chronological order, he exposes 
the causes of the cruelties tlieii perpetrated, and describes them 
minutely. This writer is gifted with an ardent mind: his pages 
abound with exclamations, hyperboles, inversions, and terms 
foreign to the- genius of ihe French language; yet, notwith- 
standing all these irn'gularities, we frequently meet with pas- 
sages which extort our admiration. To give the reader some 
notion of his style and manner, we select the followiim sketch. 
It is w'cll known that hloodhounds were brought iroin tlie island 
of Cuba to devour the unfortunate blacks. Clianlatte relates the 
manner in which these jMiimals vented their fury on a wretched 
African, anil omits no circumstance which can afiect his readers; 
sucli as the savage hurst of cruelty ami joy on the landing ot the 
dogs, “ the pomp aijJ circumstance” of the punishment, — the 
sanctity of the place where it was inflicted (the cofirt of a nunnery), 
an amphitheatre in which seats had been raised, the hapless vic- 
tim fastened to a stake, and Ins limbs dismembered the arena 
by the famished bloodhounds, ^liut, lo convey a more accurate 
idea of this scene, we give the description in the author’s own 
words. 

* 

“ * 11s sent entres on rade, ces chiens soignciiseiuent choisis ;‘’ils 
debarquent pMc-inele, et cet heureux I'vtneuient est signale par 
rallcgrcsse genrrale. . . . C’est a q'u s’empressera (radniirer ces 
bourrcaiix d’uue nouvelle espece,tde Jeter des fleurs sur Icur'pas* 
sage. Partout on distrihue les cocardes et les rubans qui doivent le» 
decorer ; Je tres petit non»!)re d’Kuropeens, (jue ce delire iiilmmain 
revolte, ou fremit d’epouvaiite, ou se cache, ou ce tait. 

“ ‘ Hientot ces aniinaux sort styles a Tusage aucpicl on les destine ; 
une diete, savamfnent calculee, irrite encore Icur voracilc naturelle. 
Du moment qu^ow les juge assez prepares, on annonce avee solennite 
le jour, riieure, Tinstant affreux ou une creature huimiine, par la scule 
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Fciison qu’il a pin an del do la revetir crun rpiderme noi'r, va ctre ex- 
posce dans Tarcnc ces monstres. Toutc la villa du Cap accourt d ce 
spectacle ; dcs banquettes sent preparces autour d*un ainphithcutre 
rieve dans la cour d'un convent de religieuses : ce qui rappclle les 
cirques ensanglantrs des Romains ; on s’y prreipite, on s’empresse d’y 
prendre place. 

“ ‘ Barbarescxccutcurs! Spcctateursfarouclics ! La saintete de cet 
asile n’a pas suspendu vos desseins criininels! L’idre d’un tel supplico 
n’avait pas glace le sang dans vos vcincs ! Mais, le signal est donne, et 
deja lavictinie est trainee en pompe vers Ic poteau. IClle est forteinent 
uttacliee, et pour ainsi dire donee an gibet. Aussitot, des piqueurs 
actifs agaecnt leurs rnentes, les excitent, les cnflamment, tantdt en Ics 
rapproehunt, tantdt en les eloignant de leur proie. 'Qnand on s’est 
assure qiie la rage des dogucs est d son coinble, on les lache centre 
rhoiume devenu Icur pruure. Le malheiirenx avail dtja subi tous Ics 
genres de mort, a la senle vne de ces effrayans preparatifs. An mcme 
instant, les chiens, d’autantplns acharnes que leur ardenr avail ete plus 
long-terns comprimee, s’rlancent, Ibndent a la Ibis sur toutes les 
parties de son corps, et les drehirent. O souffranees non encore 
eproiivees 1 O attentat d une especc nonvelle contre riiumanite ! . . . . 

“ ‘ En vain les cris de riunnanite aux abois invoqiient le ciel et la 
terre ; en vain nne voix expirante sollicite la pitie. Yaincs clameurs! 
prieres superHnes ! La pitie, die a fui de cette contree avec sa popu- 
lation origindle ; les Europeens s’en sunt depouilles; en passant le 

tropique bbdin, le martyr, succombant sons Tcxccs de ses 

maux, adresse an ciel un regard eloquent, devenu la Ic^on de ses con- 
dtoyens : puis, son cr me s attaissc sur son st in decharne, et les vonte* 
celestes s’entr’ouvrent an dernier souffle de rinnocence.’ 

(Revue Enc}dopedique, tom. iii. p. 14?2, HS.) 

Tlic kingdom of llayti is not without its historical productions* 
The Count de Liinonadcjwho is Christophers principal Secretary 
of Stale, has j)iil)lishcd an animated historical sketch of the oc* 
currcnccs in I layti, from the caj)ilulation of tiro French army to 
the year 1^11, when Christophe ascended the tlironc; and we 
understand that Baron de X asteJ, of wliose literary labours we 
have already made honourable mention, is at this time occupied 
in writing a history of his sovereigu’s life, from his earliest years, 
which is to be amply illustrated witli authentic docilBicnls and 
letters. 

Tlie death of the president Petiou gave occasion to a wcll- 
wriitoi biographical sketch of jiis character, and one or two 
memoirs of other blacks who have* signalized themselves in the 
republic, have been given to the press;; But as we have no ac- 
curate information concerning them, wc shall conclude the pre- 
«eiit sketch by briefly noticing ihe journals or newspapers ol the 
Havtians. In tlic monarciiy, tlie Hoyal Gazette (>f Hayti is pub- 
lished at Cape Henry ; and in the republic, three other iicwsh 
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Hhtmj, JAleralute, of Hayli. 

papers make their appearance at Port-aii- Prince. Those jour- 
nals contain the public acts of the two govermneiits, to<rethor with 
news from other parts of the world, and various articles of criti- 
cism, morals, politics, and literature, and, in short, whtitever re- 
lates to the interests of the nation. 

The establishment of a bltick empire in the midst of the 
British West Indies excittil the most loarful apprehensions in 
the minds of the planters. Subsequent events have shown that, 
however well-founded those apprehetisions mi<j;hl seem, they have 
little to fear, so lonj*- as their slaves are treated with kindness 
and humanity. I’lie abolition of the nefarious tralTie in slaves, 
and other wise' meiisures of the liritisii legislature, have already 
contributed to ameliorate the condition of the slaves: and we 
may reasonably eiipectthat, in projtortion as these measures have 
their full effect, the ceiidition of the lu grots in our West Indian 
colonies will be ))rogressively improved. In ibeir jtresent stale en- 
tire freedom wouldbeiioboonto them. Nolliing indeed ean prepare 
their minds for its reception and enjoyment but the introduction 
of Christianity, and the clifiusion ofmorai and religions education. 
We have no data by wlileb we can compute the actual number of 
Christian slaves in the West Indies; but we know generally that, 
in almost all the larger islands, there are active' and zetdous mis- 
sionariis, who devote themselves to the pious and benevolent task 
of inqrarting religious instruction to those neglected «)Uteasts. In 
Antigua, esjieeially, this gnatesl of blessings has been iinpaited 
to many tliousaiids oFsIavei;, who hear tlue yoke' of boiuhigo with 
patience, cheered by the hope which the (fospel rl•ve;!Is, as the did 
and compensation ofall their sufferings. In juany other islands, the 
prejudice ofjilauters ygaiust the tintiou of their shnes is silei Illy 
wearing away; while the number oi‘ those, wiio, from various 
causes, are favourable to their instruction, i.s gradually increasing; 
and a conviction is gaining ground, most advantageous to 
the interests of all j)arlies, of *1110 ineflleacy of huniiin restraints 
and punishments to produce that uniform obedience, whieh is 
seen in well-instructed mid religious slaves. 'J'litse are truly 
encouraghig signs of the times; and when we add to them .the 
increasing liberality of British Christians in this eounlry, we may 
ceasonahly indulge the hope that the period is not tar distant, 
when the entire black po))iilatioii in the West Indies shall hail 
with devout gratitude the day? that ti-aiisported them from their 
native deserts, to mak? tjicni free men in the noble sense suggest- 
ed by the New Testament. 
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Art. IV. — Dhconrscs on the Three Creeds. By the Rev. Dr. 

• Narcs. Svo. Ralclwln, ('raclock, & Joy, 1819. 

Of all tlu* controversies wliich have divided the Christian world, 

*•' from the befvinnijig ol’tlio gospel of ('hrist,’" down to the pre- 
sent lim(*s, that concernin*^ the JVinily may be repirded as 
the chief. The truth or this remark will be equally evident, 
wlietlua we coi^;ider the sublimity of the doctrine, or the 
violence and animofity with which the controversy has been 
cjonducted. For in proportion as the subject is beyond tlie com- 
prelieusioii of man, in the ^anu* ])roportioii have inen been dog- 
matical in discussing it. Whoever has mad(‘ himself well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Clirisliaii chnrcli will be satis- 
fied tlie.l this statement is not cN'agg(*rated. It must be admitted, 
however, tluit it is slrietl\ a))})::cable oiily to llie earlier periods 
of that hisU)ry. For though the controversy .still sul'jsists, yet 
we liave, now,. nothing ol‘ liiat rancour and bitterness, and no- 
thing of that ferocious zeal, wliich make such a conspicuous 
figuri' in tlm ivnlinn-s even oi the falljersof tine cluiijch. A milder 
spirit has been inluscd into the controveisy, and a temper move 
consonent to the religion of Jesus; of \\hieh tlie work before us 
is a nuvji laudal)Ie example. 

Dr. Nar('s, the learned and reverend author of the Sermons 
now under review, aliu'ady well-known to the public as an able 
(leiender of the orthodox faith, against the innovations of inodcru 
Unitarians; first, by his Letter to the Rev. F. Stone; and sg- 
lamdly, by his remarks on what the Unitarians have been pleased 
m call an Improved Wrsion of tlie Now Testament: and, again, 
tie has been indiigc'd to enter tiu' li?>ts, in order to repel an attack 
u]KMi a sermon preached by himself, before the University of 
Oxford in 18 If, and {irinud by de.dre (if the Vice Chancellor, 
riiis attack was inadu' in a track pnTe^sing to be writicn by au 
unlearneci Uiiilariaii, in which it is asked, whether tlie established 
church can possibly be right in dooming to everlasting perditiou 
those who do not believe its creed, or worsliip with<its forms? 
— If tills unlearned Uiiitaruiii had acted a consistent part, 
and humbly solieited the counsel of the learned, Dr. Naves 
would have had no fault to find with him; but he says he is 
indeidned, and yet he ventures l(f decide peremptorily in a casft 
which requires all the aids of learning. • 

The attack above alluded to seems* to be chiefly directed 
ngainst what is commonly called the creed of St. Athanasius.*^ 
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Hence bis de/encc embraces them all; and each of them is made 
tlie subject of a sermon. 

The first is the Apostles* creed; against which, as well as 
against the otliers, l)r. Narcs thinks that complaints have been 
made, or that prejudices have arisen, from want of a just and 
proper consideration of certain circumstances connected with 
their history ; — such as that of the language in which the Atha- 
nasian creed was originally written, and tlie specific views with 
which each ot’thcsc creeds was drawn up. For some people bCCni 
to look upon the creeds as if they liad been originally drawn up 
by the rulers of the church, merely for the sake of imposing and 
exercising a spiritual and tyrannical controul over ‘‘ God’s heri- 
tage:” whereas the truth is, that tliey were originally drawn up, 
either as “a mere statement of the primary articles of the Chris- 
tian faith; or as a brief explanation of some of those articles; or 
as a del’enceof the several articles from the misconstructions and 
forced interpretations of certain seels and parties.” 

Agreeably to this view of the subject. Dr. Narcs is much 
pleased with the account of the three creeds which is given by 
Ludolpluis of Saxony, in his life of Christ: — Tria sunt sym- 
bola; primiim, Apostoliciim ; secundum, Nicenum ; tertium, 
Athanasii: priimim, factum c»t ad fidei instructioiiem ; secun- 
dum, ad fidei explanationcrn ; tertium, ad fidei delensionein.” 
After all, \vc cannot help regarding this description as In'ing 
rather neat than correct, and rather superficial than solid : 
for with whatever view they may have been drawn up, the 
two first arc evidently a brief sumnxiry of the Christian 
faith, though the second is also, partly, illustrative; and the third 
is an attempt to elucidate the dark and mysterious doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation. Perhaps we ought rather to call the 
Nicene creed a defence, as history has made us ac(jiiainted with 
the corresponding attack. But the same thing can not be said 
of the other two. 

Although the creed known By the name of the Apostles* creeds 
cannot be proved to have been actually drawn up by the apostles, 
(and yet that position has been maintained by some,) still it is, 
confessedTy, very ancient. Tertullian says, “ Mane regulaio ab 
initio evangelii dccurrisse ante priores quosque Inereticos.** But 
this fact is extremely doubtful ; and it is much more likely that 
it was originally drawn up, not before existence of lierelics, 
but as a rule against them. * 

Dr. Narcs now proceeds to show that every clause of this 
creed may be proved by scrijiture, or, as Calvin says, “solidis 
testinioniis scriptune.*’ Now this wc suppose the Unitarians them- 
selves will ad/ir, if we exccjit the rrticle of the miraculous con- 
ception ; andlatl other sects, even if we include it. But if wc 
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say thill it involves llie doctrine of the Trinit}«in Unity, for which 
Ur. Nitres seems inclined to contend, then we evidently take up 
thcddefenccofii point which maybe disputed. For although three 
distinct persons seem to bo mentioned in that creed, yet it is 
neither said that each of them is God, nor that the three are 
one. Indeed the personality of the Holy Ghost is even left equi- 
vocal. It may b(‘ a person, or it may be a power or property; 
hut the creed itself decides nothing. — Wo have no doubt, how- 
over, that the doctrine of the Trinity In Unity was known and 
'taught among Christians at the time the Apostles’ creed was 
drawn up.. For the still more abbreviated symbol that was so 
early in use among them is a proof of it; nanTely, Credo in 
Ueum, riUrem, Filiinn, cl Spiriturn Sanctum; in which the term 
Ueuni is predicated of all the three. Ihit still we may safely 
say, tlial tlie doclrim? of the Trinity in Unity is not expressly 
aHirmcd in the Aj>ostlcs’ creed — a circumstance that has often 
excite d our surprise. For even upon the supposition that it was 
<!rawa up before the existence of heretics, sdll one would have 
expected to find some direct and speciiic intimation of a doctrine 
so expressly and decisively taught in scripture as that of tliediviiiity 
of Christ. 

The second is the Niccne creed, ^^hich was framed chiefly ta 
counteract the Arian heresy. It is not to be regarded as con- 
taining any new Christian doctrine; but it contains new particu- 
iarsi and illustrations; lor it contains the direct ascription of di- 
vinity to Jesus Christ, and the implied ascription of it to the 
Holy Cihost, and endeavours to explain tlie Unity oftlielVini^ 
and the mysterious act of the generation of the Son of God. ft 
even apparently contnuiicts the Apostles’ creed in ascribing the 
work of creation to the Son ; although there is no difliculty 
whatever in reconciling the two accounts by showing tliat the Fa- 
ther was the cr eator of the worlil through the means of the Son. 

The object of the original coi^j>ilers of this creed was no 
doubt laudable, in endeavouring to explain and illustrate the 
doctrines of the Chrisli.iii faith ; but still it is to be regretted 
tliat they did not confine themselves to scripture ex]u»cssioiis ; 
slnce^they were only endeavouring to exjilain that which can- 
not be explained by luirnan language. “ No one,” says Dr. 
Narcs, need attempt to explain the doctrine of the Trinity; it 
is a m5'Stcry annoanci il from hcatiyi, but not exjdained.” To 
this WH? most cordially subscribe; and yet \% is but fair that we 
should make ev(*rv reasonable allowance tor the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the framers of this creed were placed. Hence 
it is that wc agree also with Dr. Narcs in regarding 4heir illii!»lra- 
tioiis as vindicable, upon the ground that tlic ar^lKcs of their 
4>ppoiieiils cotiqielled them to use other than scripti]|*e tenns^ in 

YOL. XV. NO. XXIX. Ot » 
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orfer to combat their heretical notions; though it is plain that 
from that moment the creed became merely a commentary, and 
consequently a fit subject of controversy, without having the 
authority of scripture “ to put to silence tlie ignorance of foolish 
men/^ 

Now if this is true of the creed itself, much more must it be so 
of the glosses or illustrations by which it is further explained. 
Clirist is, in this creed, said to be “ Begotten of his Fatlier before 
all worlds ; God of God ; liglit of light ; very God of very God ; 
begotten, not made ; being of one substance with the Father.” 
Dr. Nares does not, indeed, offer any particular illustration of 
this language, but says it seems to imply that “ the attributes of 
the Deity are common attributes which may possibly be com- 
municated, but cannot be divided.” But otlun* controvertists 
have had fewer fears to restrain them ; and luive, hence, attempted 

to elucidate the inscrutable mysteries of God. 

The eternal filiation of the Son has always been a point of 
much difficulty, and a stone of stumbling to many; because they 
cannot conceive how any effect should be primarily co-existent 
with the cause ‘that produces it. Let us take one of the least 
exceptionable illustrations on this subject. “ In all effects that 
are voluntary, the cause must be prior to the effect ; as the father 
is to the son in human generation, — but in all that arc necessary, 
the effect must be co-eval with the cause; as the stream is with 
the fountain, and light with the sun. Had the sun been eternal 
in its duration, light would have been co^cternal with it. Were 
the fountain from everlasting, the stream would be equally from 
everlasting too.” [Whitaker in his Origin of Arianism, as 

a noted Dy Dr. Nares.] Now, even here, wc do not perceive 
tat any additional light has been thrown upon the subject to be 
elucidated ; because the proffered explanation seems to be itself 
as dark as the thing to he explained. Hence the v)bjcctor will 
be ready with a thousand intewogatories to be answered, — What 
is a necessary effect : and on what evidence arc we to believe that 
it must be co-eval with its cause? — Is God a necessary effect ; or, 
is God alf effect at all ; and if so, of what first cause is God the 
effect ? — Or is it the Son only that is the effect, and the Father 
the cause ? — Then, it may be said, there is a part of the Godhead 
which is caused, and a part of it which is uncaused. Besides, if 
the generation of the Son of»God was not voluntary on the part 
of the Father, then, ft piay be said, also, that the Father acts 
from necessity, or is subject to the coiitroul of n fate, like the 
heathen deities of old ; and if the net of Divine generation was 
not voluntary why is it explained that of human generation, 
which is volftiitary ; and why do the sacred writers make use of 
the term, to jieget. Further, the objector will no doubt urge the 
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apparent authon'ty of scripture in support of Ac opinion that tha 
generation of the Son of God was a voluntary act, effected 
evei? within the limits of time. “ The Lord hath said unto me. 
Thou art niy Son ; this day have I begotten thee.” 

Such are the insurmountable difficulties ot the case, and we are 
not benefited by the similitude that is drawn from the light of 
the sun. To say, that if the sun lunl been eternal, light would 
have been co-cternal with it, is, in our opinion, nothing better 
than an identical |)roposition. The sun is literally light ; or, i» 
connposed of particles of light, at least according to our iileas^ oi 
it ;• but tlic-radiation of that light depends upon a. conducting 
medium. The sun, therefore, and the light of the sun are iden- 
tical; and radiation is not a necessary cILct. Neither are we 
benefited by the siniililu(le of the fountain and stream, which 
might he easily sliown to he etjually inuppliciibK*. 1 he truth 
that we know only the fact; but of the manner of ir, wc know 
nothing. Hence it is, no doubt, that Dr. Narcs merely refers 
us to tho.se texts from wliich wo learn the doctrine, without any 
attempt to explain it. — In the beginning was the word. — -All 
things were made by him. — God hath spoken to u.s.l)y his yon, 
by whom also he made the worlds.” 

The personality and procession of the Holy (ihost have also 
occasioned some difficulty. Wc have already observed that this 
jiersonalily is not decidedly affirmed in tlie Apostles* m*ced, 
lliough it may perha})s be implied. Hiit it is most decidedly 
affirmed in the Nicene creed ; and is certainly to be with 
great distinctness inferred from many passages ot lioly wriu 
Still, the mere personification ot the Sj)irit uiuler the appellation 
of the Comforter, is not, alone, a sufticierit proof ot it, as hai' 
been alledged by sewnc. Others nnghl say it inight be nothing 
more than a mere figure of speech. '^Ihc Church ot Lngland 
is often persoitified by theological writers ; yet no one, on that 
acconiit, believes llie Church of England to he a living being 
and a female. '1 he distinguishing characteristic ot the Holy 
Giiosl is said to be that ot proccs.sion ; and for diis we have 
the strongest warrants of scripture. ‘‘ 1 he spirit ot IrutAi which 
proceeSeili from the Father, he shall testify ot me. 

But the greatest difficulty of all has boon that ot tlie 1 rinity in 
Unity; and this sublime aiul mysterious doctrine Dr. Nares is 
at due pains to establish. His first \k?p is to show its possibility, 
which ho does by the aid of, what muiiy ye«plc will be apt to 
think, a very strange coadjutor; namely, the celebrated phih^so- 
pher and sceptic Mr. David Hume. In an Lssay on the Lintv 
of the Deity, Mr. Hume affirms, that it is not incoivislent with 
the nature of the Deity that tlicre should be two otj iworo beings 
of the highest order, whose essence and actions iniiy|)e so regu- 
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latcd by the nature of the beings ihcmseircs, as to be altogether 
concordant and harmonious. This admission Dr. Narcs regards 
as being at least a presumptive proof that a community of attri- 
butes among the three persons ol* llic Godiiead is riot an ab- 
surdity or contradiction. But as Mr. Hume adds, that we know 
so little of the Divine Being as to be* absolutely at a loss to pre- 
dicate, either unity or multiplicity of him; it is plain that he had 
^10 fixed notions on the subject. However, if Mr. Hutiic's 
affirmation means any thing, it means, according to our appre- 
hension, two or more almighty and indepcMulent beings, that is, 
two or more Almighties, which is impossible; and if liot, still it 
will not follow that their unity is such as the doctrine of theTri- 
nity implies. For tlie unity of Mr. Hume seems to be merely 
tliat of sentiment, will, and operation ; whereas the unity of the 
Trinity is also a unitv of substance. Admitting, ho-wover, that 
the ])()ssil)ility is made out, still we aix' to look for the foun- 
dation of the doctrine, only in the word of God ; and to this f)r. 
Nares, now, resorts. The disputed testimony of the three wit- 
nesses he does not seem to claim; but there is a passage in the 
xvi. of St. Jbhn which he regards as being no less diirclly 
affirmative of the IVinity in Unitj', naniefy, that in which ('Jirist 
says, — All things that the Father hath are mine. Therefore, 
said I, he (the H0I3’ Ghost) shall take of mine and shall ‘ihow it 
unto you.” — We agree with Dr. Nares in regarding this passage 
as being strongly corroborative of the doctrine in (juestion ; and, 
“When taken in eoniicxion with tlic other passages of scripture 

relative to this puiiib as affording an evidence that cannui be 

Overthrown. 

The equality of the persons has been another gvcjit stumbling 
block to sceptics. They have observed that Christ said, — ‘‘ My 
Father is greater than I : that his |;alher sent him into tho 
world; gave him commandment; gave him his glory.” Tl)ey 
havc observed also that the Ghost it represented as receiv- 
ing something from the Son; and they have asked if the Di- 
vinity, therefore, was not, from the beginning, perfect; or if 
there can be any addition made to his powers or properties; 
adding, that if one ol the persons can give to, or receive lron>, 
another something that he had not before, then it is not true 
that the persons arc all eqiuj. — To such objections as flicse it 
would be in vain to^ reply, •otherwise than in the language of 
scripture. He who* said My father is greater thaii^I,” said 
also, “ I and my Fatljcr are one.” Of Christ the Apostle Paul 
declares that “ being in the form of God, he thought it not 
robbery, to /c equal with God ; ” and of the Holy Ghost, the 
apostle Pety fleclares that to lie unto hm is to lie unto God ; 
Theu haj^ not lied junto men but unto God,” 11 the sceptic 
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does not feci tlic force of this evideiico, tlicrets no other evidence 
by which wc sliall over be able to convince him. 

If we now take up Dr. Nares's view of tlie subject, — namely, 
that the attributes of the Deity are coininoii attributes, vvliicli may 
j)ossibly be communicated, but cannot be divided : still we shall 
find ourselves exposed to cavil. For the objector will affect to 
ivcoo-nizc; distinct i)ro|)erties in each of the ihretj persons. — The 
FatiuT is our creator ; the Son is our redeemer; tlie Holy Ghost 
is our sanctifier. - Cotild this order have been altered or reversed? 
The answer must be that it coidd not. Also, it is the property 
of the Father to beget ; it is the properly of the Son to be be- 
gotten ; it is the j)roperly of the lloiy (di(;st to pwceed. Could 
this order have been altered or reversed? The answer must be 
that il could not. — 'ri:(*n will the objector reply that there 
;ire attributes in the Trinity wliicli are not common. How is 
this diiliciilty to be ol)viate<l : >-Dr, Kares furnishes us with 
the following solution: Every cli\ino perfection and essen- 
tial attribute of the Deity is common to the llirec;— what is 
peculiar applit's only to tlieir order, or paternity, 

filiation, pi-ocessioii : — first, second, third persons ; — creation, 
redemption, sanctification.’* 

Tli(‘ thirtl is the Athanasian creed, llic uncertainty of whose 
<late and aullior Dr. Nares admits, but n'gards the sentiments 
and opinions contained lit it as being sufliciiuitly conformable to 
tlio.'.e of Athanasius to have given occasion to the name. It fe 
to bi! recollected, hov/ever, that the Church of England adopts 
it, not upon the authority of Si. Aihaiiabius, blit becaiist* she 
believes it ‘•may be proml by most certain warrants of* Holy 
Scripture.” 'Hiis wc do not sec liow’ any one can well refuse to 
admit. Is it to bg supposed that the clergy of the Church of 
England subscribe to a symbol which they clo not believe to be 
foimded on fjie word of (iod ? W e have too high an opinion of 
that venerable body to indulge fo^i a moment such an unwarrant- 
able supposition. We believe tiiat the subscribers subscribe 
c.r ammo ; and wc believe that the original author of the Atha- 
nasian creed drew it uj) c.r f/;z/ wo ; but still he wasliablgto error; 
lie rtiay have erretl, and his creed is to be received only so 
far as it is found to be conformable to Scripture. Hence it is a 
fair subject of investigation and discussion ; and this, Dr. Nares 
ackn(A\- ledges. “ Every man niMsJ; be left at liberty to dispute, 
if be chooses, the human explanation of a^Divino mystery;” an 
acknowledgment that docs groat credit Dr. Nares’s candour 
and liberality of sentiment. 

At th(‘ article beginning with the words — “ And this is the 
catholic faith,” which scorn to relate to what follow, Dr. Narcs 
thinks tl)at we should rather suppose an impliM\ reference to 
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some previous prdicssion of fiiitli already broken, corrupted, or 
disfigured ; and this previous profession lic» believes to be tlie 
Apostles* creed, — We confess that ^^e do not see any very good 
evidence for this supposition ; as tlie doctrine of the Trinity, but 
especially of the Trinity in Unity, is certainly not asserted in the 
Apostles’ creed ; wliile the main object of the Athanasian creed 
is to illustrate that doctrine. 

With regard to tlu* terms employt'd ii^ this creed, Dr. Narcs 
admits that the pro})riety of ^^orne of them, such as the terms j)cr- 
son, and substance, may indeed he cjiicstioiu'd ; but contends that 
human language furnishes no better, and tliat as a distinction is 
evidently made between the lather, Son, e.nd Holy Ghost, we 
must uuiintaiu and exun'ss it as \vi‘li as we can. lint to this the 
objector will still n^ply, that where men have had clear ideas they 
have seldom be(*ii nuich at a loss Ibr words to express them : and 
that ill a concern of m> much dillicullV aii(l imj)ortJ}ncC IIS tllilt of 
.the doctrine of the 'J'riuily, they could never have ilone better 
than to adhv»r(' to th j language oi' Scripture. We learn, hoivevei*, 
what it is that tlie Church of England intends by the terms per- 
son and siilistance as applied to the leather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” - namely, to express a common nature and Divinity with 
personal di^tinctimis.” 1 liis statement seems to us to simjilily the 
subject as nuich as it is jiossible for language to simplify it. Hut 
still it does not divest it of all difiieiilty. Eor what, it may be 
said, is aper»oJi if not a distinct individual ?“-An(l yet, accord- 
ing to the catholic failli, w e are neither to confound the jicrsons 
nor divide the siihstancc. — Thus, alter all our illustrations, a 
mystery there still remains, whiili we must ever be content to 
place amongst the hidden things of (Jod. ‘‘ How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding rtut ! ” 

Finally, we come to Dr. Nares’s vin'dication oftlte fdnirch of 
England from the chr.rge t>fiinc!iarltableness in adopting, as a 
standard of belieti a symbol ^•llich consigns to eternal perdition, 
all who do not profess the doctrines contained in that symbol. 
Here Dr. Narcs corrects a mistake which Unitarians and others, 
either fail into, or run into, with regard to tlu^ creed in (jueslion, 
and the church by which it is adopted. They secau to think that 
it involves in one sweeping clause o!* condemnation all men what- 
ever wlio may not i)rofess the same faith ; whereas it regards 
such only as have previouslj* fcccived the true faith, and do not 
keep it; due allowanfCj^being always made for those who, through 
any invincible necessity, arc ignorant of that faith; in con- 
formity to the declaration of Christ in the text which is prefixed 
to the scrrnms: — Jesus said uiito‘ them, If ye were blind, ye 
should havoM sin : but now ye say, We sec ; therefore your sin 
rcniaincth,’^ " 
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Ttio dtimnatoiy clauses with which this cit?ed begins and ends, 
have always been the subject of much coiurovcr>ial clamour; and 
it *111 list be admitted that they have a very harsh sound. But 
upon thepresumption that tlie Athanasian creed contains nothing 
but what may be proved from scripture, Dr. Nares contends that 
less ttian what tlie clauses contain could scarcely have been said; 
since scripture itself repeatedly and peremptorily declares that— 

He which believeth not shall be daniiictl.” — Upon this single 
V ground alone, independently oFall other considerations, we regard 
the vindication of the C 'hiirch of England as complete. Ihit we 
will allow Dr. Nan's to speak lor himself. 

“ I now come to the principal object of the several discourses I have 
delivered from this phu^e, the vindication of the church from tlie charge 
of “ uncfiaritn/j/rnc^s,^^ in the use of what is commonly called the 
Athanasian creed The charge is tliis; that by the use of this formu- 
lary slie dooms to eternal perdition all who do not believe cxaetly 
as she does, or who do not worship with her fornix;.’' 1 should not be 
afraid to undertake her defence upon llie grounds of the formulary 
itself. It is an adopted foriuulary, of very great aiUi(|uity, composed 
at a time when it was entirely customary to set forth the iiecessily of 
aright faith, and it was opposed to some errors so exceedingly perni- 
cious, so destructive either of the j)ersonality of the ^on and Holy- 
Ghost, or of the unity of the Godhead, as to he accounted entirely 
inconsistent with Christianity. And where the vcr\ fundamentals of 
Christianity are at stake, 1 know not that any terms ean be stronger 
than those of holy writ ; so th it it is not without reason that a very 
sensible writer has remarked, “ In the sacred Scripture there is no 
mention but of two ways, one leading unto de>truciioii, the otlier bring- 
ing unto life. vii. 1:5, 14- ] Ol‘ two sorts of men, whereof 

some believe and they are saved ; some believe not and they arc 
damned ; iMar/c xvi. !(> John iii. 18] ; and of two states, one blessed, 
where Lazarus is,*the other cursed, where Dives abides. [L/i/re xvi.] 
A third way, sort, or state, cannot be found in the' Word of (zod.” But 
at all events^ neither the (.’hurch, nor the indi\ idnal ri hearsing the 
creed, is responsible for these den»nciations. It is a formulary w'hieh 
happens to express suitably and wxll the e-xact opinions of the Church 
of Knglaiul, in regard to tlie tw'o great mysteries of the Trinity and 
inctirnation, as far as they can be understood ; opinions sacred and 
fuiidamental in the eyes of all sound members of the Church, that tlie pe- 
nal tics of nf/>as/«7.N;y are, perhaps, more strong!}' directed against thrinMKx^eSf 
than against those w'ho diifer from tlieni. The Churehniaii, when he re- 
hearSes it, may very justly say, Tliit^formulary of Athanasius so exactly 
expresses wdiat 1 think of tlie Trinity, tliat I willingly adopt it, as to 
me a proper form of confession, a proper deSlaration of my Christian 
faith, zZ/r/Z Jhith into wdiich I w'as baptized, and from wdiich ///r/rew 
bactcy I am sensible 1 shall draw back unto perdition; ihnt fniih^ by 
which 1 hope to live, if I be but careful to keep it *itvhole and unde^ 
Jiled : ” and which I airf persuaded every other inaij ^ould do well to 
believe, “ to the saving of his soul.”^ 

y * See VuicfiU's *,00, 101, 
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But the just clefonEc of the Church of England is, I must maintain, 
to be sought elsewhere. We must look lo her jiiiides for her proper 
opinion upon such hi^h points as these. There, and there only, it is that 
her h'cntimenfs are ofMcially declared. Nowin her sixth article she 
affirms that “ Holy Scripture eontaincth all things necessary to salva- 
tion, so thjit whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to he required of any man tliatit should be believed as an artieli* 
of faith, or to be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.'* This is 

lier rule of taitli, and what Protestant can object to It? True it 

indeed, that in Iicr eighth article, she further asserts, that tlie three 
creeds, Nicene creed, Athanasian creed, and tiuit whicli is coimnonlv 
called the ApostUs’ creed, ought thoroughly to he received and be- 
lieved. for they'may he proved hy rl!()^t certain warrants of Holy Sciip- 
ture And has the ( hiirch of England no right lo ina!:e this decla- 
ration ? Is she to be the* o;j/y Socirity of that shall not liave 

permission to assert lliat her faith is the right faith, because it may be 
proved by most certain warrants of IScripUire? What dissenter from 
the Church of England would hesitate to assume tliis liberty? Who 
is there that scruples to speak tlius exclusively of his own mode of 
thinking? Or is not the ('hurch of England a conipetcmt judge of 
sucli warrants of lioly Scripture? Is she so particularly incapable 
of examining and ascertaining the great truths of Holy Vv rit, as to be 
excluded from the eoimnou right wliicli all enjoy of pronouncing her 
opinions, and passing her judgment ? Has she produced no eminent 
theologians, no learned di\ir.rs, no critics, competent to the task of 
such investigation? — And Iiow is (his declaration made? Is ////.s- ac- 
companied with any anathemas? (!an any thing be more candidly or 
onexceptioiufoly stated, than her confidence that thcvSe creeds m/g/;/ to 
be believi'd, bccaitar they man be proved by warrants of Holy \\'rit- 
In saying this, does she preclude any man from examination ? does she 
lock up the volume of Holy Writ? does she prohibit the public from 
verifying or contrad’cting her assertions by an appeal to the very 
warrants on wliicli she builds her faith ? or, Jastljs does she compel 
any to accept or subscribe her articles, under nain of absolute per- 
dition;’ ‘ 

The three remaining sermons form a soptiratc set; not, gene- 
rally, upon the subject of the three creeds; but, particularly, 
upon thcctlivinity of Christ. We can state, only, the mere 
outline; which is that tho divinity of Christ is iiiVerred — first, 
from his being called the Son of God, or claiming that title: 
secondly, from his not disclaimin|ir the worship that was offered 
to him, whether from men, or devils; thirdly, from thcuncjualified 
use which the Apostlqs make of the term Tr/jotrxyvfw in speaking 
of that W’orship, thou^i an expression of doubtful import; 
and lastly, from the practice of the primitive church.— To each 
of the two sets is added a copious appendix, in which the prin- 
cipal topics aijfc ^discussed wore in the detail than was consistent 
with the natiijfe and limits of sermons from the pulpit; but parti- 
cularly that y the Triigty in Unity, as being the main object of 
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tlic author’s defence, as well as, no doubt, tflc main object of the 
adversaiy’s attack. 

•/f we were called upon to give an opinion upon this dark aiicl 
inystcricyus subject, it would be as follows : We believe that the 
^loctrine of a IVinity in I hiity is legitimately to be inferred from 
Holy Scripture ; and we accept of the Niccnc, and Athaiiasian 
creeds a^ linmblo and human attempts to explain that stupendous 
iny^lcry : but we tear that It is, after all, absolutely incajiable of 
explanation by any human means, and that all laboured ellbrls to 
make it |)laiiier than the scrij)turcs have left it, will leriuinatt?, 
only in (^nbarras^ing the inulerstandiiig, and in generating doubt. 
Still, wc do not mean that tlie clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land jire to sit down in silence when their symbols arc attacked, 
and to shrink from the deiLiicc of the 1‘ailli which was once de- 
livered tt) the saints.” — Tliey are to search and study the scrip- 
tures ; they arc to make themselves well acej jainted with the con- 
troverted points; they are to conduct llieir discussions with 
temper ; and they are to contend boldiy for the truth. In all of 
tb.ese particulars Dr. Nares has eminently distinguished hiinsclfl 
To an iniima.te accjiiaintance with the scrip! iircs, he joins the 
most prolbimd erudition ; and to an agreeable suavity of ex- 
pression, he joins the most ll)rmidable argument ; exhibiting 
very abstruse doctrines in the plainest and simplest forms, and 
iivoiding tho>e metaphysical subtiltics which lend but to entangle 
and to perplex. Fiirnislied with qualifications so appropriate. 
Dr. Nares has most ably and satisfactorily discussed the previous 
inijiortant topics ; and the sermons on tlie three creeds, we rc'gard 
— first, iis a model of controversial disquisition worthy ol the 
imitation of the clcigy; and, seco.ully, as a defence of the 
catholic faith clahiiingihe perusal of all enquiring Christians, 


Art. \ .—Principles and Practices of pretended Rofonners in 
Chnrck and State. By Arthur H, Kenney, D 1). Dean of 
^chonry, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 
pp. 44*4. lUvingtoiis. London, 1819. 

We take up this volume with mixed sensations of pain and 
pleasure ; of phasnre^ that so Irtiriunl and respectable an advo- 
cate has been found to expose those fallaci<dus prlncijiles of reform 
in church and state, which it becomes every wise and good man 
to dread and to deprecate ; of pain^ that in his zeal for so just a 
cause, he has not made some very necessary amnmportant dis- 
tinctions, without which his work becomes, in efl'ct, a libel on 
many of the best and most exalted characters in tfie^Unitcd Kin^ 
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doxn. This is a grave charge, and needs proportionate evidence; 
we shall therefore follow our author through his successive chap- 
ters, and shall endeavour to show where his argument fails, 
namely, in the application of his inductive facts to circumstances 
with which they have no necessary or actual connection. 

A summary digest of the argument may be gained from the 
following paragraph of the Ii'.troduction : 

“ The timely exertions cf the loyal body of the nation, arc impe- 
riously required, to counteract the artifices, by which revolutionists 
now labour to diffuse amongst the populace, hostility against the con- 
stitution in Church and State. The system now pursued by mischiev- 
ous incendiaries, is precisely that which led to the dreadful Rebellion. 
The same principles are now actively and widely disseminated amongst 
the people — the same measures are now industriously recommended to 
them; which involved the English nation in the most dire calamities 
recorded in their history. 'I'he steps preparatory to civil convulsion 
are proceeding. The Monarchy and the Established Religion are as- 
sailed with revolutionary virulence ; and the assailanfs are perverting 
the Bible, in order to promote their schemos of destruction. The 
most venerable institutions, and tlie highest persons in the land — the 
Church, and the Ministry — the kludges, and other administrators of 
the laws — the Universities, and their instructors — the Legislature 
itself, and some of its most exalted members, are defamed and vilified 
— nay, the illustrious Iieud of the Legislature, is held forth, with trai- 
torous malignity, as an object for popular abhorrence — lor popular 
violence ! — revolt and rebellion arc recommended to the people : and 
in the spirit of the days of Cromwell, tlie.Rible is appealed to for a 
justification of the treason! the sacred Scriptures are wrested, for the 
purpose of promoting civil convulsion, and overturning at once the 
Monarchy* and the C’hurch. — The agents of revolution are at work : 
and the spirit of fanaticism is abroad ” (J^ v, vi.)# 

It is greatly t\) our Author’s credit that he pointed out llicse 
alarming circumstances ninny months ago, and belbre recent 
events summoned the atlentiofi of the public so forcibly to the 
subject, and compelled tlie legislature to devise strong remedies 
to meet the exigencies of the case. The attentive reader will, 
however, discover, even in this initial statement, a somewhat 
undiscriminating identification of circumstances essentially un- 
connected. It is perfectly true, that the moiuvrcl.y and the 
established religion are assailed with revolutionary virulence;’* 
and it is equally true, to ascertain extent, for instance in the, 
case of Jeremy Bcndi^m, that “ the Bible is appealed to for a 
justification of the treason,” and that “ fanaticism” is employed 
to aid the work of “ revolution.” But by whom ? In general 
by men whojhavc no faith whatever in the Bible; but who, 
knowing that .pthers have, are glad to employ it, as they would 
the Prayer-|ook or any other instrument whatever, to servo 
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their purpose. But Dean Kenney means* far more than this 
He identifies ‘‘ fanaticism ” with almost every species of religious 
zAil that docs not immediately meet his own views, and conse- 
quently hrings within the range of his censure men who have no 
concern whatever with the iniquitous schemes which he repro- 
bates. lie considers the universal circulation oF the Scriptures, 
without note or comment, as one gieat step towards bringing on 
a revolution; and this large postulate being once laid down, his 
inferences are easily deduced. But it is a notorious fact, that the 
radicals’’ (For we sup})ose we must occasionally employ this 
tinrlassif-al term For vvaJit oFa better), as mueli dread religious 
fanaticism” and the iniFeltercd circulation oF the Scriptures, as 
our author himselF. Bible societies” have been repeatedly 
denotiueed by the Factious reformers, and as warmly as savings’ 
bank'' and national schools. TiiC whole oF the proceedings of 
the tlisafiecti'd s!u)W how greatly they fear the vcReralion in 
which the s.iered Serij^tiires arc publicly held, and their 
strongot ariiliciT has been employed to batler down i!iis hal- 
lowed ('nelosnre oFall our civil and religious blessings. 

But we must (jiiit this subject for the j)reseiit, as we may have 
occasion to rcFer to it again, in examining our Author’s third 
chapter, in which he argues at great length, and with considera- 
ble velu iiK'nee, against the Bible Society, by name, as a most 
powerFul and insidious weapon for eiTecting the direful catas- 
trophe which h(* forbodes. 

\Ve may, however, before we proceed, make one remark re- 
s})celing lhi> alh'ged ideiUificalion oF Fanaticism” (in our 
author’s ido:i oF that term) with, revtdiitionary principles, namely 
that it is not borne out in point oFFact. IF we were to ask Dean 
Kenni'v For a .s^iecimen oF what be means by fanaticism, we 
know^ not that he could point us to a more Forcible excmplifica- 
tiou than tlte case oFthe Quakers and ih: Metlunlists. Yet how 
does the matter stand with regmtl to the conduct of these bodies 
in the la!e av/ful struggle? Did tbeir alleged Fanaticism lead llicm 
into tlu* foreuH'st ranks of rebellion? \\'ere tbeir members the 
clqeFsu}>porkTs oF tumultuary meclings, and their nfjnistors tind 
teachers the Foinentors oF ehmiorous and inflammatory petitions? 
So Far From it, that both these bodies distinguished themselves by 
theiy loyalty and respect For constituted authorities. 'J’he dis- 
senting preachers who made the greatest tumult on this occasion 
were ‘‘enlightened and rational C’hristiyif^,” not ‘‘Fanatics;” the 
schools ill which rebellion was taiiglit to the children of the poor 
were not “ Calvinistic,” but Deislical schools. \Vc could state a 
variety of cases in which Calvinistic and Metbmlistic preachers 
were among the great objects of popular fury, anil were entered on 
the blaclc list of the “root and branch reformers ’’y for premedi- 
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tated destriictloTi. At the very height of the late ferment, llic com- 
mittee appointed by the Methodist Coriferenec to guard ihcir 
religious privileges, adopted and issued to all their societies, n 
circular letter, with a series of resolutions passed umrnnwushj^ 
at a full meeting, held in London, November IL', 1819/^ In 
this document, they declare that they have observed, with much 
concern, the alarming progress of infidelity aiul sedition ; and 
that they feel it to bean imperative duty to declare, at this June-' 
ture, their utter abhorrence of those principles whit h have 
been industriously disseminated, for llu* purpose* of alienating tin* 
people from their Christian fiiith, and fiom the laws, autho» ity, 
and constitution of the realm, by persons who \vt II know that 
the surest way to sej)arate man fnan man, is fii st to separate 
man from Cod, and that the most elFecI nal nu‘thod oi teaching 
rebellion against the sovereign, is (o destroy all seiise ol that 
subjection whieli is due to the Almighty.” Such arc the rcvchi- 
tioihirif principles of nieihodistical fii!mlici:>m.” I'ho remain- 
der of the document is still more pointed, '^riicy ])rocccd to 
state that Christian communilies wlio ask for the inidistmbed 
and legalized enjoyment of their privileges, are bound to evince, 
by their loyalty, that they deserve tlie privilege s vv liich they claim, 
“ because rights and duties are reciprocal.’' 'rhat the Holy 
Scriptures explicitly slate it to be the indispeii'^ablc duty of 
Christians to be su!)jcct to the liigher powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to render Iribu'e to whom tribute is due, lumour to whom 
honour, and to sul)mit Lheinselvcs to every ordinance of men 
for the Lord’s sake.” They add that,’ under existing circiiin- 
stances, it is their duty to unite in lawful demonstrations of 
attachment to their sovereign and ^he constitution, in upholding 
by evciy means in their power the authority /)f the laws, and 
in discountenancing and repiessing all infidel and blasphemous 

S ublications, as well as all tumultuous, iuflammatuMy, or se- 
itious proceedings. They exgress their strong disapprobation 
of the late tumultuous meetings, and exhort their members to 
abstain from them as a duty which they owe to (lod, to their 
country, (() the government, to their founder, Mr. Wesley, 
who was always distinguished for liis loyalty to the cause 
of religion in general, which they state “ cannot be more 
deeply wounded and disgraced than by appearing to be in 
monstrous and unnatural coiyiexion with plans of civil disor- 
ganization.” They ws^rn their members against attempts made 
to attach them to ilIegal*poIitical associations atid combinations^ 
and declare that should any persons connected with the 
Methodist body be found to persist in identifying themselvea 
with the factious and disloyal, either in public meetings or 
private assoculions, they shall be forthwith expelled the society,, 
according to itcir established 
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Wo have given tliis copious abstract of this document, not 
because it is singular in its nature, for a variety of evidence 
eqnally pointed tniglit be adduced, but because it bears on some 
of tlic” pi’incipnl points of Dean Kenney’s argument. The me- 
thodists are deeply tinctured with what he considers “ fanati- 
cism ; ” they are warm advocates for the “ Bible Society they 
have in abundance the “ sectarian ” schools and other institu- 
tions which he so warmly reprobates; nay, in the language of 
theological scandal, they arc, notwithstanding their avowed Ar- 
minianism, downright “ Calvinists;” j’et, strange to tell, their 
eKltorUitkms are the very contrary of those which our author 
(|uutos from the “ pretended reformers” of thd sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and which he considers as alarmingly 
applicable to the present times. 'J'he solution of this apparent 
dilficulty we may perhaps discover as we proceed in our re- 
marks ; we w ill only slate at present that we arc not denying 
that there may be, and is, much religious “ fanaticism ” abroad, 
both among tiu: methodists and elsewhere; but that it is not 
fhit' fanaticism which, generally speaking, is the main spring of 
the “ rcvoliiliunary spirit” 'which Dean Kenney so justly 
laments. In revolutionary France there was fanaticism in 
abmulaiicc, yet there were no Bible or Missionary societira. 
'I'liere may be an aw/i-ebristian as well as an ultra ebristian fa- 
naticism ; ami it is from the tbnn(*r rather than the latter that 
governments in the present day seem most threatened. With 
k'w exceptions the abettors of I lone and the mourners over the 
fate of Carlisle have not been “ entliusiasts,” or “ methodists,” 
or “ C'alvinists,” or “ evangelicals ;” but “ cool men,” “ en- 
ligbteiieil Christians,” and the anlipotles of every species of 
•• fanalieism, ” except that of Paine, ami Benthani, and 
V'oltaire. 

But to proceed with our respected author. His iirst chapter, 
consisting of nine sections, exposes those principles and prac- 
tices of jirctended reformers in churclj and state which led the 
way to llie rebellion against Charles I. The first three sections 
of this chapter relate chiefly to the senlimeiUs cx|MTsscd in a 
VL'ry obnoxious work, published at Geneva, in loaU, by Chris- 
topher Goodman. The title was “ How’ inlerior Powers ought 
to be obeyed of their Subjects, and wherein they may lawfully, 
by God’s Word, be disobeyed afld resisted.” (loodmaii was one 
of the Knglish clergy, who, at the accession ol Queef Mary, 
fled to Geneva, to a''oid the persecution which ended so^ fatally 
for many of the best tif the reformers. 1 he quotations given by 
Dean Kenney from this work are to show that, in the opinion of 
Goodman aiul his abettk>rs, monarchy is elcctiyy,«nd what rules 
were directed to bo observed in putting the principle ol elecUoR 
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into execution, as as when and liow tlie governing autho- 
rities ot* a country may be lawfully resisted. We shall give a 
specimen or two of Goodman's reasoning. The following is his 
curious advice respecting the choice of a king. 

« God himself appointing his people to have a king when 

they should come into the land of promise — did, with great circum- 
spection, as well appoint wdiat manner of man they should choose, as 
the laws by which he should rule others, and he obeyed of tlicm : — 
from the middle of thy brethren shalt thou appoint a king over thee. 
For, thou mayest not appoint a stranger : — If we will be the people of 
God, let us then search and diligentiy follow the laws of (ioe. Lvvj)e- 
cially in so weighty matters as the election of kings and princes, by 
whom realms and nations are either preserved if they be godly, or ut- 
terly destroyed and sbanicfully oppressed if they be ungodly. 

“ ‘ The word giveth us these notes to know whether he be of God 
elect or no, whom we would choose for our king. 1. if lie bo a man 
that hath the fear of God before his eyes ; and zealously with David 
and Josias, doth study to set forth the same ; hating unfeignedly all 
papistry, and idolatry. It is manifest that he is not chosen of Cxod, 
and ought not to be anointed or elected as their king and governor, 
what title or right soever he seem to have thereunto by civil policy, 
except he be a promoter and setter forth of God’s laws and glory, Ibr 
which cause chiefly this offlee was ordained. 

“ * 2. The next rule to bo observed is, that he should he one of their 
brethren (meaning the Israelites) partly to exclude the oppression 
and idolatry which come in by strangers, as our country now is an ex- 
ample, but chiefly to avoid that monster in nature, and disorder 
amongst men, which is the empire ami government of a woman; 
saying expressly, from the middle of thy brethren shalt thou choose a 
king. 

‘ And thus much have I of purpo.se noted in this matter, to let you 
gee all our shames, how far you ’ (viz. his brethren hi England) * have 
been led beside your common senses, and the manifest word of God, 
in electing, anointing, and crowning a woman to be your queen and 
governess : I know you will say, the crown is not entailed to the heirs 

male only, but appertaineth as well to the daughters ; and therefore, 

by the laws of the realm you could not otherwise do. But, if it be 
true ; yet miserable is this answer, of such as had so long possessed 
the gospel and the lively word of God. If it had been made of pagans 
and heathens, it might better have been borne. But amongst them 
that bear the name of God s people, with whom his Jaw s should have 
chief authority, this answx^r is not (olerable : to make the constant and 
undoubted law of God, which ought to be the line of all ordinances, to 
give place to the vain and ungodly decrees of men ; us experience hath 
now taught vou. 

‘ The third caution that God specifics in this election is, that he 
be none such asdiath great number of horses : meaning as trusteth in 
bis own power fii)4 preparation of all things, for defence of himself, 
md to overcoii^ his enemies. Such a one as trusteth in them, and 
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maketh not God his arm and buckler, with iaithfiri David, is not meet 
to be king of the Lord'.s people. 

We may justly conclude, that by the ordinance of God, na 

other kings^or rulers ought to be chosen to rule over us, but such a» 
will seek his honour and glory, and will command, and do nothing con* 
trary to his law/ ” (P. 5 — 8.) 

With regard to the right of resistance to evil rulers, Goodman 
thus speaks : 

“ ‘ It is not only the office of apostles and preachers to resist ; but 
the (iutyjikewise of all others, according to their estate and vocation. 
Uepent, O country ! ’ (viz hmgland) ‘ your unlawful obedience, and 
now at last, turn to the Lord your God/ — ‘ Both by God*s laws, and 
man’s laws, she ’ (viz. Queen Mary) ‘ ought to be punished with death, 
as an open idolatress in the sight of God ; and a cruel murderer of his 
saints, before men.”* (P. R, 11.) 

He farther applies liis doctrine as follows : 

‘‘ But as touching the common and simple people, they think 
themselves utterly discharged, whether their prince be godly or un* 
godly, wise or foolish, all is one to them ; they must be obedient, be* 
cause tliey are ignorant, and because their doings are counted tumulta 
and rebellion, except they be agreeable to the commandments of their 
superior powers and magistrates. Therefore, of all others, (say they) 
wc have least to do, yea, nothing at all with the doings of our rulers. 
If they rule well, we shall fare the better ; if they be ungodly, they 
have the more to answer for their ungodliness. To the intent there* 
fore, that this simplicity, ignorance, and subjection of the inferior 
])eople, do not altogether blind them ; and cause them either to arm 
against Christ their Saviour, in overthrowing the truth of his Gospel, 
to bring in Antichrist and Papistry; or else to fight against their own 
brethren, the servants of God ; 1 have thought good to shew unto 
them more especially, what may be demanded of common people, by 
God*s word.” * (P. 12, 13.) 

It might not perhaps be of much conscciuence to dwell upon 

an obnoxions book, published at (ieneva, two or three centuries 
ago, had not Dean Kenney brought it to bear upon the present 
timcif by the following remark, as w'cll as by tlie general course 
of his argument. 

“ W^e cannot judge correctly of the natural tendency of the above 
precepts, unless we remember — and Etfgland has melancholy reason to 
remember-*- that, according to preachers of^dfoctrincs imported from 
Geneva, the expression ' God’s laws,’ ought to be understood to mean 
the Calvinistic system; the support of * God’s glory,’ the promotion 
of that system : that to maintain the Church of England as by law es* 
tablished, k (I do not say according to all, but according to vast num* 
bers of those preachers) to draw the people to idolatry : and, finally. 
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chat the votaries of Cklvinlsin are, in these latter tunes, the true Israel 
of God, the exclusively evangelical, the elect, the godly.” (P. 9.) 

Now, on the whole of these statements, two or three questions 
of considerable importance arise. The first is, arc the selections 
from Goodman’s book such as convey a fair specimen of his ar- 
gument. As w'c have not the bock itself to refer to, we shall 
lake for granted that they arc; though it is just possible that 
passages highly exceptionable miiy assume a less black com- 
plexion in their context than when thus presented as conclusions 
without the premises. Another question is, whether Goodman’s 
sentiments were an average specimen of the body of those expa-* 
triated divines who had embraced tlie Calvinisiic system. We 
think that considerable exceptions miglit be made under this 
head — but w'c let it pass. A lliird and more important consi- 
deration is, the circumstances under which the writer and his 
friends were placed. Tliey were compelled to flee their country 
by a proverbially cruel and intolerant government, which was 
thirsting to bring them to the stake only for professing doctrines 
which they considered divine, and essential to salvation, and 
which, in the preceding reign, constituted the established reli- 
gion. The irritation of all parties was as great ns such an order 

of things would naturally lead us to expect. 'I'be exiles, de- 
prived of their home and property, and their liberties and lives 
at stake, niiitiially inflamed each other with abhorrence of the 
system to which they owed their misfortunes. Educated them- 
selves in the intolerant and blood-thirsty churclj of Koine, they 
had not learned sufiiciently those more divine maxims which 
constitute the standard by which we^ who Jive in better times, 
are accustomed to measure their actions. Again, politics and 
I'eligion were, at that period, inseparable topics ; the man who 
was hostile to government, and the man who upheld it, eciually 
used religion as his weapon; and divines, in like manner, had no 
conception that divinity miglit lie discussed separately from poli- 
tics. Under circumstances like these, Goodman, Knox, and 
others, wrote the severe invectives which bear llieir name. To 
attempt to defend their positions would be as absurd ao to 
defend the persecuting spirit by wliicli they suflcred. It was 
not to be expected that men who had barely escaped with their 
lives from the flames of Smitlifl|^ld should use very measured lan- 
guage in speaking of their unchristian and unrelenting perse- 
cutors. But though tkc circumstances of the times do not jus- 
tify, they greatly ptillialej their conduct. The government 
which they taught, that subjects had a right to oppose, was, in their 
opinion, imp^us, and unsanctioned by divine authority. They 
held that idolatry was a sin which defeated the very cuds for 
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which the Almij^hty «appoints civil govcrnmcTits, and of this sin 
they considerd Queen Mary notoriously j^uilty by her zeal for 
the* church of Rome, and her atrocious persecutions of her pro- 
testant subjects, 'I'herc can be no doubt that the same argu- 
ment would liave been equally employed, and indeed was em- 
ployed, on the other side. The Papists felt no scnjj)le in recom- 
mending opposition to Edw’ard or Elizabeth. The logic of 
Goodman was, therefore, the reasoning of the limes as much as 
of the man. It is of course quite indefensible, and most mis- 
chievously inflammatory ; but the whole juncture of circum- 
stairLC'>'wns so peculiar that it cannot be made to bear with any 
show of plausibility Oii any sect or party in the present day. 

With what justice then has Dean Kenney attempted the 
comparison above mentioned ? What shadow of proof is there 
that Calvinists and Evangelicals symbolize with Christopher 
Goodman ? Even those who admit the abstract right of resistance 
to government (a party by no means necessarily identified in the 
present day with the abettors of Calvinistic sentiments), would 
not venture to apply the case to the existing government of this 
country, where toleration is carried to its full extent, have 

already seen that the Methodists, for example, arc not only 
satisfied but pleased; and are far from wishing such a change as 
Dean Kenney seems to think must ncccss-arily be desired by all 
whom he secs fit to denominate Evangelicals, &e. 

The whole of his case is untenable. Government docs not 
any longer torture and burn alive those who differ from the esta- 
blished worship, 'rhe very ground, therefore, of Goodmaifs 
argument is taken away ; and the Dissenters themselves acknow- 
ledge it. Is it fair then, or is it wise, to bring I’orw’ard th<‘ 
squabbles of forgotten irritation as arguments against thousands 
of contented and virtuous members of the community, wlm never 
heard of tlu'tn, nor were likely to do so, except through the 
medium of their oppo!ients? The Baptists of Munster were 
fanatical and rebellious; but are such men, therefore, as Robert 
Hall nccessaiily the same? The first Presbyterians were also 
fanatical and rel)ellioiis; is all Scotland, therefore, Kf bi? pro- 
ficribed as retaining the same propensities ? The whole of our 
author’s argument is built upon the iloubic meaning of words. 
The terms Calvinist, Evangelical, &c. are employed, wc arc sure 
unintentionally, to cover very differ»?nt thiims; and hence arise 
ihc incorrectness and unfairness of his cgritliisions. Wlmii he 
speaks of Calvinism as connected with lint red to the church and 
disloyalty to the state, what does he mean by the term Calvinism ? 
Does he intend to imply the Calvinistic system of dj)ctrine or of 
discipline, or both ? If both, examples can be found only among 
iftc Calvinistic Independent Dissenters, whom wc leave to defend 
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themselves, as welhas they can, against the charoc. It is with re- 
gard to professed churchmen only tlial we arc arguing wiih our au- 
thor. Vet even in the ease of the C'alvinistic Independent Dissen- 
ters themselves, it is quite a mistake to suppose that their doc- 
trines necessarily lead to seditious principles. As a very strong 
example to the contrary, even the late Wdliam I hmtingdon, who 
carried Ids doctrinal Calvinism to the highest excesses, was as re- 
markable for his loyalty as for his Calvinism. Me refused to admi- 
nister the sacrament to any person whom he considered a denu)crat; 
and to liave spoken against Mr. Pitt’s adndnistralion would have 
gone almost as far towards inciirriiig excommunication li:a»u -his 
society, as todiave denied the doctrine^ of eh'ction or reproba- 
tion. We believe, notwithstanding the appureut connexion of 
the Cuivinistic platform ol’ discipline with republicanism, that 
similar examples abound not only among dt.ctrinal (hilvinists, 
but Calv.idsts in dheipline also; who, wliatever may be their 
abstract ideas respecting establishments and indepeiulentehurehes, 
are |)erfectly contented with the privileges which they so amply 
enjoy in this country, and are far from being inclined to tumult 
or sedition. We certainly do not recollect to have often met 
with, among their writings of late years, sut h denunciations 
cither against church or slate, as those which Dean Kenney 
brings forward from soiijc of the writers of tiie sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries. Times and things are changed. We never 
beard that Carlile, or Hunt, or Woolta*, or Hom\ or Wolseley, 
were Calvinists, nor do we see any reason to conclude that Cal- 
vinists, as .suchj approve of the proceedings of these men. Cal- 
vinists may chance to be denujcrats; but it is ziot their Calvinism 
th:.t makes them so, or their want of it that ki'cps them otherw ise. 

Hut w’c have before remarked that we arc* not underlakjng the 
defence of C'alviiiistic Indc*pendent Di^senti is; they unut light 
iheir owai bailie; but w'e cannot but perceive tlui*^ Dean Ken- 
ney’s use of ♦^lie term Calvinists includc‘s many more than those 
who follow tlie Gen''vese model, both in doctrine and discipline. 
The Unitarians are, in fad, Calvinists in malteis of cliurcli dis- 
cipline, yet, in matters of taith, tlii'V w idely tlilfer from llie Ckii- 
vlm.sts, on whom Dean Kenney animadverts; for he s'urely 
does not inclutle the Unitarians among “ Fanatics” and “ Evan- 
gelicals,” Ld Us tlien suppose that he employs the term not to 
(Icsigiiatc the discipline but ^ke (laciruK of his opponents. Well 
then; many strict churchmen have been Calvinists; yet surelj 
ft will not be said that*our Halls, jind lx*v<Tidg<‘s, and Usliers, 
and Leightons, were necessarily ilemocrats and revolutionists. 
According tc) the lax sense in which Dean Kenney uses the 
term, IIookA* him.self, the great o|>posi’r of the Calvinislic dis- 
cipline, was a Calvinist. Wc ihiidv, therefore, that that large 
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body of persons in tlie established church, wli^ni it has become sa 
common to designate by this vague tern), have some reason to 
coipplain ol oiir author. He first employs the term to express all 
that is eiphusiastie, and turbulent, and revolutionary; he then 
fastens it with all its stigmata upon his opponents, and leaves his 
readei's horrified at the a[)palliiig spectacle. 1 Ic takes all that 
was wicked and unchristian in the writings of the revolutionary 
history of the country, and calls it Calvinism; he then bring# 
forwai'd the writings of Carlile, and Paine, and Wooler, and 
lientham, to prove that some in the present day ai’e as wild and 
aKJtV'ickecl as those whom he had quoted. '1 he conclusion is^ 
that Calvinism is again at woi'k, and that its abottoi’s ai*e ripe 
for another I'evolution. To make the two parts of his case co- 
hen*, he should have been able to pi'ove that the incendiaries 
of the present day are Calvinists. But tin’s he has not attempted; 
a sudicieiit prooi that the thing was impracticable. We arc not 
defending the tenets tilher ol’ ancient or nunlern Calvinism in a 
theological point of view. Whether they are right or wrong is 
nothing to the pi’esent question. Let tliem be as absurd and 
nnseriptural as our author pleases; they ai’e not necessarily 
seditious and n'gicida!. It is sidUcient proof of ’ this, that the 
learned Dean, in>tead ol' su|)plying the principal link in his chaia 
from the productions of the chief Calvinisiic writers of the age^ 
is compelled to report to the writings of men who hate Calvi- 
nism as much as they do kings. The unfairness of our aulhoPa 
argument is still more apparent when it is recollected that, 
among the pei'sons whom he censures, a lai'ge body ai*e not Cal- 
vinists at all, either in doctrine or discipline; but are only as- 
sumed to be such on such very insuflicicnt data as their patronizing 
the Bible ISoeiety, ^or being anxious for liie spiritual welfare of 
mankind, &e. I'his, however, is quite enough. ; it proves they are 
Meth.odists qr Evangelicals; and all Methodists and Evangeli- 
cals are Calvinists; and all Calviiysts are like Knox and Ciood- 
man; and Knox and Goodman are like Benthain and Carlile; 
and so on till all names and parties are confounded in one jum- 
ble of absurdity and piolligacy. ^ 

'rWo fourth section introduces us to four w riters, Caryl, Good- 
win, Slerry, and the celebrated Dr. Gwen, ti'oia all of whom 
Dean Kenney produces some most exceptionable and sediiious 
passages. The cant, the fanaticis!ii| the absurdity of these ex- 
tracts well merit the sti'ong censure vvhjcl) our author pix>- 
nouiiccs upon them. 'Diey in fact resomllle, as most writings of 
the kind do, the politico-ivligious dialogues of Waverley, and 
the Talcs of my Landlord. Scriptural language is pervertid to 
express cvei’y sentiment, .suid to ilefend the mosi imchrisliaa 
actions. Our author gives passages from two sertnons preacltcil 
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before the puritan Mouse of Commons “ at tlieir solemn fast,*^ 
April i'?, 164^?, by Caryl and Goodwiiu They are both ex- 
quisite specimens of religion a la miiUaire, Caryl says in the 
quibbling style of his age : 

‘ The rule, not to bear, (Rev. v. 2, 3.) is, — fifthly, not to pity or 
compassionate; — and in the affirmative sense, in some cases, to destroy 
end cut off ; either first by the sword of the law, or, secondly, by the 
law of the sword. — In the 13th of Deuteronomy we have both senses 
expressed, in the case of enticers to idolatry. If thy brother, the son 
of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of tliy bosom, 
or thy neighbour whom thou lovest as thy own life, entice dice se- 
cretly, saying, l<et us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not 
known, thou nor thy fathers ; — thou shalt not consent unto him, nor 
bearken unto him ; neither shall thine eye pity him ; neither shalt thou 
apare, neither shalt thou conceal him. Here are the negative acts of 
not bearing. The higliest of the affirmative follows in the next words i 
(v. 9.) But thou shalt surely kill him. Not privately, or witliout judg- 
ment. That were to commit murder, in punisliing idolatiy. Thou 
ahalt surely kill him, notes the order of killing such after public judg- 
metit, not the killing of them w'ithout order and judgment : as it is 
expounded in the next words ; Thine hand shall be first upon him, to 
put him to death ; and then the hand of all the people.’ ” (P. 2 1 — 26.) 

Goodwin in like manner remarks, 

** ‘ Jesus Christ was born to be a King; so a conqueror: and we 
may style him King Jesus the conqueror, 'fhen get up your faitli and 
resolution, for this great work of reforming the Church ; and forecast 
not what sort of opposition you are like to encounter : get hut your 
hearts filled with faith ; and you will be able to say (as Zerubbabel 
here) Who art thou, 0 great mountain.’ ” (P. 28.) 

Both these sermons were published by the fanatical parliament 
for the edification of the people ; as was also one of Mr. Sterry’s, 
who prepares the way as follows for the murder of the King: 

** ‘ Behold a way of making your table at which you arc presently 
to feast, the table of the Lortl. Speak such words as these, one to 
another : As we now feed upon birds and beasts, that we may enlarge 
and heighten ourselves, and that we may bring forth them again, m 
the life and form of men ; so hath Jesus Christ in these times, fed upon 
tlie flesh of nobles, and the fat of princes, that he might appear more 
fully in the spirit.’ ” (P. 30, 31 .) 

It is with mucli pain that wc see the learned tlicologian Dr* 
Owen in this motley group. •We liavc, however, no right to 
complain of our autharjbr placing him there, as the following 
extracts will prove. In allusion to the taking of Colchester, Dr* 
Owen remarks in the usual style of the age: 

* Let form^ir mercies be an anchor of hope, in time of ])reseiit 
distresses* Where is the Cod of Marston Moor, and the Uod of 
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Naseby? is an acceptable expostulation in a gloomy day. O what s 
catalogue of mercies hath this nation to plead by, in a time oF trouble! 
G<Jd came Irom Naseby, and the Holy One from the west ; — Selah.* ** 

(W 32.) 

The following passage from the same sermon, with Dean Ken- 
ney’s comment, will show still further how even such men 
Dr. Owen felt, and spoke, and acted in those wretched times. 

‘ Learn not to be troubled at the great tumultuating which isr 
amongst many, at the ways of God at this day. God is measuring out 
his children’s portion, giving them their bread in sea«>n, viewing for 
them the lot of their inheritance. Men of the world, profane Cushan- 
ites, superstitious apostatical Midianites, will nut, cannot be qiiiet,^ 
Cushanites see religion owned, Midianites theirs disclaimed : both are 
alike provoked. 

‘ The season of the Chnrclfs deliverance being come, Cusiian 
and Midian must wax vain and perish. That there is such a season, I 
told you before. When 130 years were expired, Kgypt must be de- 
stroyed, the A morites rooted out ; ’ (the king and his loyal subjects 
were Cushanites and ^lidianites before — now they ^re Amorites— 
always, however, to be rooted out by the chosen people :) ‘ and all the 
nations round, made to tremble. — The church being to he delivered, 

llamaii must be lianged. This you have fully set out. (llev. vl. 12— 
17.) It is the fall of heathenish tyranny, by the prevailing of the 
Gospel, which you have there described. Uome and Constantinople^ 
Pope and Turk, arc preserved for a day and an hour, wherein they 
shall fall and be no more. If the season of enjoying ordinances amt 
privileges be come to this nation, that the tabernacle of the Lord will 
be here amongst men, woe be to the Cuslniniles ! woe be to the Mi- 
dianiles ! upon opposers, and secret apostates — The story of Ilanian 
must be acted over again : their heart> shall be stirred up to their owi> 
ruin.’ 

“ Here,” rijmarks Dean Kenney, “ we find a public intimation of 
the projected murder of the King, gi^en from the seditious pulpit. As 
fanaticism was the great instrument, by which rebellion had been spread 
through the country ; so it W4s to fanaticism, that the conspirators, who 
had now resolved on shedding their sovercig./s blood, trusted for ear- 
rying^ their sitrocious design into effect: and we may reiiurk, that tho 
same sanguinary preacher, who, on this occasion, recommended from 
the pulpit, what he called the execution of Haman; was appointed, on 
the diy^ after the murder of tiie King, to preach before the band of 
regieiJes, who remained in the House ^)f Commons. He fulfilU'd the. 
expectation of his patron.^, and preached in 4 ^|i|)rol)ation of their most- 
abominable and wicked outrage. So useful an instrument as this re- 
Ijieidal minister, naturally became a prime favourite with Cromwell, 
lie was promoted by the regicides in the House of Commons, to the 
-<leanry of Christ ChurclK Oxford : and appointed by Cromwell, hia- 
Vice Chancellor of that University.” (P. 31'— 30.) 
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Our very reverend author will wo trust forfj;ive a remark elicited 
from us by the running commentary in the foregoing extract, that 
it is never right to jest upon scriptural expressions or to use them 
ironically to designate an opponent. Wc could have wished 
that he had refrained from the use of such words and phrases as 
the godly y the elects the saints^ the pious, the chosen people, 
However much such expressions may have been abused by w(?ak 
or hypocritical persons, a Christian divine should remember 
tluit they arc still scriptural phrases, and should not allow hini- 
«clf to turn them into ridicule. Let infidels sneer at “ the 
godly.” “ ihcvsaints,” &c. but the sincere Christian sliHtrttt 1i)c* 
Dvarc of following his example. It iscpiite practicable to expose 
the pretences of hypocrites without entrenching upon that re- 
verence which is always due to sacred subjects. 

The fifth, sixth, aiul seventh sections arc di'voted respectively 
to a consideration ol* the prineiplcs of Knox, Calvin, and 
Buchanan. With regard to the first of these, his language and 
conduct were notoriously intemperate; and notwithstanding tlic 
elaborate apologies lately penned by his countrymen, and some 
of them even by persons who have no great predilection lor his 
religious sentiments, we still think his words and actions (]ulte 
indefensible. His dilemma on the accession of Elizabetli is 
somewhat amusing. During the reign of Mary he had been far 
the most sturdy opposer of female governnieiil ; a liivourite 
topic ol‘ inveetivc among the refugees at (iein va. J iis book had 
found its way into circulation when, Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and it had begun to shake the allegiance of many of her 
subjects. 'J'he Queen and the government were naturally indig- 
nant, and it became nccessasy lor Knox to miike his peace. He 
vras not the man to trim or neutralize ; he therefore wrote the 
Queen a letter, of which the following is the conclusion : 

‘ It appcrtiiineth to you, to grouml the justice of your authority, 
not upon that law which troin year to year doth change ; but upon tlie 
eternal Providonee of him, who contrary to nature, and witliout your 
deserving, hath thus exalted your head. If thus in your heart you 
bumble yo’iirself; as in niy heart 1 glorify (lod, for the rest granted to 
his afflicted Hock in England, under you a weak instrument ; 1 will with 
tongue and pen justify your authority. Put if, the pivmises, (as God 
forbid) neglected, you shall begin to brag of your birth, and to build 
jrour authority and regimen upflii your own law', (flatter you who so 
iist) your felicity shall the short.’ ” (P. 59 ) 

Our aiitlior’s remarks on the conduct of Knox and his fellow- 
labourers are upon thewholc honourable to the Scottish character. 

However warmly^ I may condemn the seditious tenets inculcated 
by Knox : I anifiot insensible to the merits, of him who ‘ never feared 
the face of man.’ I respect his sincerity: I admire his undaunted 
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courage, and the other virtues that distin^^uishcc? him : but I deplore 
his fanaticism ; and abhor the rebellious and persecuting^ principles of 
his system. He might have ranked amongst the great and good, had 
not a mistaken religious zeal perverted his noble (jualitics. 

“ It is honourable to the Scottish character, that notwithstanding the 
exterminating principles, enjoined by Knox and the other zealous 
preachers of (lalvinistic reform; the more judicious leaders of ‘ the 
congregation,' or Protestants of Scotland, were able so far to restrain 
the violence of their followers, that even in the midst of their tumults, 
no sanguinary excess was committed. Nay, it does not appear, that 
in their triumphant progress througli the kingdom in loot) ; when they 
dcbii'oycd the monasteries, heizi'{i on all the property of the ecclesi- 
astics, having expelled the owners, and ent(*ring the capital, spoiled the 
churches, laid waste tlie college (Saucia: Trini!ati< CuUc^iim), pulled 
down the houses of tlu* Prebendaries, plumlered the treasury and the 
palace, they put one Roman Catholic to death,” (P. ot), tiO.j 

The extracts produced from Calvin arc some of ilicin higldy 
exceptionable; and his conduct in the case of Servclus proves 
he was very far from being free from the intolerant and })er- 
secutitig 'spirit of the church in which he had been educated. 
But we think that our author fails in suj)pt)rling his charges to 
their full extent. Calvin certainly did not aj)prove of many of 
the positions laid down by Knox and Cioodinan; and even the 
most exceptionable remarks which our author produces come 
only in the shape of a commentary upon certain passages in the 
book of Deuteronomy, and could never luive been intended by 
tlieir autlior to be construed in the way in wliich Dean Kenney 
takes them. Many tlivincs, in speaking, lor example, of the re- 
tributive justice of (iod upon the nations of C'anaan. have lised 
a hard, unieeiing, and apj^arently j)ersecuting kind of I my:;eiag(', 
wliicli llu'v never»n;eanl to ap|)ly to any juiieUna' ri e\uUs in 
their own day. \Vc should he among the la^t to justiiy tin* 
harsh language emplo\ed by (Vdvin on the liiily i)f rooting 
out** without pity or alieelion cve»y thing that opposed vvlial Ijc 
consldcivd the cause of God; language which mole VoeUibicd it 
Roimin Catholic exhortation at an uuin da f* than the iiioiii- 
tions of a protestant reibrmer. But from a g('nc ral*survov of 
Calnii’s writings we have no suRicent reason to think that he 
was an abettor t)f seditions and rebellion. We could, indeed, 
bring strong testimony to tlic contrary. 

Against Ibichanaii the charge it belter substantiated ; but his 
republicanism came rather from Rome ftifd Athens, than from 
Frankfort or Geneva. Dean Kenney himself allows that “ he 
extended his ideas of popular rights beyond the professed “ (V//- 
ifinislic liinitsJ* In fact, the revival of classical learning, of 
which Buchanan was so oYninent ii master and s(\warni a patron, 
was umong the most powerful causes of the extension of those 
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principles which lei^ the w’ay to the rebellion. Dean Kenney in hisr 
next section (the eighth) admits this; though he considers tne Cal- 
vinists (and not wholly without justice, in as much ns they were 
among the best classical scholars ot‘ the age) as the chief fomenters 
ot the discord. It would be a nice problem to decide in what pro- 
portion different circumstances co-operated to the general re- 
sult ; but we have no doubt that had the doctrines aiul discipline 
ot Geneva never been heard of, the <liffusion ol learnings and 
especially of the political theories and historical writing, ot the 
ancient republicans, would before long have rendered the people 
of Europe dissiitisfieil with the despotic nature ot moit of -the 
then existing •governments. A struggle must have consef|nently 
ensued, in which political parties would naturally call religious 
prejudices to their aid, and would adopt some given code of faith, 
not from honest conviction but as a badge of secidar distinction. 
It was mere chance' that brouglit doctrinal Calvinism into this 
complicated play of affinities. Mohammedarjisin or Eamaism 
would have done just as well; for when a purpose is to be gained 
it matters little to a Bonaparte or a Cromwell whether the 
machinery is composed of Bibles or Korans, ot mullies or lay- 
eldirs, of Calvinism or Soofeism. 

The remainder of our author’s first chapter is particularly in- 
teresting. It shows by a series of passages Irom Archbishop^ 
Bancroft’s “ IXingerous Positions” what were the opinions ot 
pretended reformers ’ of those days. It also throws some 
historical light upon the circumstances which attended the cele- 
brated “protestation’’ voted by UlC MoilSl'S ot PiUjillllieiU ill 
Ifitl, entitled A Declaration for the Defence of the Keligioti 
established, of the King’s person, and of the Liberty ot the 
•Subject.” 

We now turn to the second chapter whicli relates to the 

E rinciples and practices of pretended reformers during the re- 
ellion and subsequent usurpatjon. 

The early part of this chapter introduces us to two celebrated 
preachers, wiio particularly signalized themselves by their ser- 
jnons l}cfqre the puritan House of Commons. Dr. Burges, 
even as far back as 1 6 H), eight years before the Kings execution, 
exhibited Ins zeal in the vehemence with which he urged upon 
the parliament the duty of closing with God by a solemn co- 
venant in imitation, no dc)nJl)t, of the Scotch covenant then 
recently taken. lie Ij/ul soon tlic satisfaction to see this pro- 
ject adopted ; but he wfis not yet content; he thought “there 
Jiad not been due care taken to bring the malignants to public 
trial and condign punishment;” some after trial and conviction 
had been suffered to escape: ami be therefore reminds bis 
senatorial aiidildis that the Almighty “ puls covcnant-btmkrs 
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into the number of those who arc orduincAto everlasting de- 
struction.*’ 

With regard to Marshall, we were at first about to censure 
our autho;* for the great severity with which he speaks of his 
conduct. The impression from most of the extracts given by 
Dean Kenney is that his discourses were faithful to what he con- 
sidered his duty. He certainly does not spare his auditors, but 
inculcates upon them with great earnestness what he conceived 
to be their obligations, and censures them for their negligence in 
performing them. The Dean alludes to one of his scriptural 
illustrations, and calls it a culinary comparison for his cor- 
porate auditors;” (he was preaching before the ‘Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen). The illustration is certainly homely : “Some 
critics observe,” says the preacher, “ that the original word sig- 
nifies such a heal as shows itself in opj)osition to its enemy; as 
when iron hisseth when you spit upon it; such a heat as makes 
water boil in a pot, &c.” We must not however bear too hardly 
on Marshall for his inelegance, a fault of which his contem- 
])oraries were almost all guilty, and which was not considered 
in those days any detraction from tlic merits of a discourse, 
l^atimcr, we believe it is, that tells us a wonderful story in the 
j3ulpit of a man who invited him to dine, and had a most at- 
tractive piuhling for a bait; and we sec no reasiai why a puritan 
preacher may not as well boil his pot^ as a bishop cook his |)iid- 
ding. Hut we must iK»t let off Mr. Marshall so easily; for 
some of the p!issan:es which Dean Kenney cpiotes show but too 
well how completely he had imbibed that Impmcablc and per- 
secuting spirit which distinguished too many of the j)urilan 
wu’iters. They seem to liave thought, ns their papistical fathers did 
before? tliein, that, they did God service by exciting intolerance 
towards those wlioin they con^ulerctl his enemies. As Marshall is 
not a man tg be lightly charged with such a spirit, it is neces- 
sary to give a specimen of his exhortations. . What shall wc 
say in the present age to the following passage? It composed 
pan of a sermon preached by him I)eforc the I louse ol’ Com- 
mons a few weeks alter war had been levied against the King. 

Tic is a cursed man, that withholds his hand from shedding of 
blood, or that shall do it fraudulently : that is, if he do it as Saul did 
against the Amalekites, kill some and save some. If he go not through 
with rile work, he is a cursed man, wkmi this is to be done upon Moab, 
the enemy of (lod's Church. — If tliis work be to revenge God’s 
Church against Hahylon, he is a blessed mart tiuit takes and dashes the 
little ones against the stones.’” (P. 183.) 

From page I St to 213 our author gives us a motley exhibi- 
tion of fanaticism, viiig.irity, disloyalty, and perversion of Scrip- 
ture, in a series of (]uotations from a variety \>f writers and 
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preachers darinfj the rebellion. We pass over the niisccllane- 
ous frroiip; the Keyners, and Stricklands, and Hcries, and 
Walkci's, and Bonds, and (Treenhills, and Heyrtlicks, and 
Loves, and Calamys and 'IVasdales, and Peaks, and Evanses, and 
Herrys, and Beech’s, and Palmers, and Stantons, anti Saivvays, 
and Byfields, whom oiir author cites, and some oF whom can 
hardly be classcti among the second rales oF the Faclion. We 
must, however, bestow a moment's notice on Case, and Peters, 
and Dr. Owen. 

Case was a distinguished favourite oF the remnant House of 
Commons. His style of j)reaching may be gathered from the 
following sample: 

“ ‘ It is a great wliile soaietiaies,’ (said tliat dislingiiislKul member 
of tlie Assembly of Divines, Mr. Case, in his Sermon to the Court 
Martial) ‘ ere God can get his artillery together, he hath laid llieni by 
SO long, llis sword lies in one corner, his battle-axe in another, and 
his bow and arrows in a tlfrd (t»» speak aFter the manner oFmen) ; and 
it may be, when he hath Found them, Jiis sword is rusty, and that must 
be whet: the how stiiF with lying by, that must be bent; the string 
broke, that must he made ready ; arrows blunt, tiicy must he sharp- 
ened, &c. God iiseth these expressions, and tiiereFore we uuiy. lie 
had] whet Ins sword, he hath bent liis bow, and made it ready, &c. 
(Psalm vii. l‘J, 113.) It may he. heFore all this can be done, years may 

pass; an age or two may go over a people’s head. dut now, Sirs, 

consider, I beseeeli you, all these instruments oF war are prepared : 
God hath Ins sword in his hand, his arrows hy his side, iKc. Vea his 
sword hath drunk mneh l)lood : — 'fhere is no dallying with (lod now ; 
mucl) delay hath been used already, too much, (iod is angry, aiid he 
setMus to ask thi« once more, Will you strike, will you execute judg- 
ment, or will you not ? tell me. For iF you will not, 1 will : 1 will have 
the enemies’ blood; and yours too, iF yini will not execute vengeance 
upon delinfjuents : the day oF vengeance is in luy heart, and the year 
of my redeemed is eome.”* (i*. ly.J, PJl-.) 

Hugh Peters was still more lUrocious in his language and con- 
duct, and, as our readers are aware, was cxi'cn'ied alU’r the 
Restoration I’or the prominent part he took in the Rebellion, 
c?s})ccially in the murder ot the King 1 le appears to have been par- 
ticularly active in his pulpit exercises ” within the last Few weeks 
prior to that tragical event. On the ^^Oth Deceinlu'r, a Fortnight 
after ('oloiiel Pride had “purged” I he house, Peters was ap- 
pointed to preach at the soleuifi last which was to take, place on 
the ensuing Friday ; «*]nd so well did he acquit hiinselF to the 
satisfaction oF his empibyois that he was retained again, espe- 
cially on two memorable occasions, January 21st, the day alter 
the King was brought to trial, and the 2b^h, the day after the 
sentence was pronounced. We shall give a specimen of his 
oratory from the evidence adduced against him on his trial, and 
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nrliich, though evidently given in a spirit of f)arty, is confirmed 
by too many witnesses, to admit of its being substanti d]y false. 

Witness. • 1 heard the prisoner at the bar, preaching before 
Oliver Crohiwell and Hradshaw, wlio was called Lord l^rcsident of tlie 
High Court of Justice : and he took his text out of the Fsahns, in 
these words, Hind your kings with chains, and your nobles with fettera 
of iron. — Says he, in his sermon. Beloved, it is the last psalm but one, 
and the ricxt psalm hath six verses, and twelve hallelujahs, ‘ y)raise ye 
the Lord, praise God in his ‘ sanctuary,’ and so on : for what? says 
he : look into my text ; there's the reason of it, that ‘ kings were 
bound in chains,’ &c. — Here is, saith he, a great discourse and talk in 
the world: what? will ye cut off' the King’s head, theJiead of a Pro- 
testant prince and king? Turn to your Bibles, and you shall find it 
there, ‘ Whosciever sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed/ 
—Here is an act of God, and I see iRither King Charles, nor Prince 
Charles, nor Prince Ifupert, nor Prince Maurice, nor any of that rab- 
ble excepted out of it. — This is the day, that I and many sain.ts of 
God have been praying for these nian.y years. — I observed tliat Oliver 
Cromwell did laugh at that time.’ 

“ A second witness. — ‘ Upon January ^1 , IGIS, I was at Whitehall. — 
He (Mr. I^eters) preached upon this text. Psalm cxlix. S. To bind 
their kings in chains, and their nobles in links of iron. In wbicli text, 
Mr. Peters did much applaud the soldiers there. He said, he hoped 
to see such anotliei day following, as the day before : and that, blessed 
be (jod, (says Parson J’eters), the house, tlie lower house is purged, 
and the House of Lords themselves they will down suddenly. 

“ * Upon the of .January, IGIS. next day after the sentence of 
the king, 1 heard Peters preach upon this text in Si. .James’s chapel. 
Psalm exlix. (j — J). Le t the high pral.'-cs of God he in their mouth, 
and a two-edged sw'ord in their hands, to ix. eute vtr.gcance upon the 
heatlu*!!, and punishment upon the people; to hind tliLir kings with 
chains, anil their iw)bles with fetttrs of iron ; to e ecute upon them 
the jiulgtncnt written. Thi.s honour have all his saints. Praise ye the 
Lord. And ^hcre he did so saint the red-coats, and so reprobate the 
poor king’s friends ; and in the inidiye of his serjuon, he took occasion 
to produce a text. Psalm xiv. IS -- t!0. All tlie kings of the nations^ 
even all of lliein lie in glory, every one iji his own house; but thou art 
cast out of thy grave, like an abominable branch ; and as the raiment 
of tiiosc that are slain, thrust through w ith a sword, thaPgo down to 
the stone.s of the pit, as a carcass trodden under feet; tliou shalt not 
be joined with lliein in burial ; because thou hast destroyed thy land, 
and sjain thy people; the seed of evil doers shall never be renowned. 
Says he, This I did intend, to in.sist*twul preach upon before the poor 
wretch, and the ])oor wretch would not hLxpj L»ie. 

** ‘ Quest. Whom did he mean ? 

‘‘ ‘ VVitness. His Majesty, who was the day before condemned. 
Saith he, look into your lesser Bibles, and you shall find the title ig, 
* the Tyrant s fall.* ” (P. ‘JOl* — 206.) 

Petera had the effrontery to say in this sermon, that he had 
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prayed and preached for twenty years, and nii^ht now exclaim 
with Simeon, Lord, now lettesc thou thy servant depart in peace^ 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation T’ Tlic brutality of-hia 
discourse was heifijhtencd by the circumstance tnat he was in the 
King's own chapel. But atlded he, Amos went to preach and 
Amaziah would not let him; but would preach. 'J'hepoor 
wretch w'oiild not hear me; but yet I will preach." 

Of Dr. Owen’s political preaching, we have already given a 
suflicient specimen. The sermon irom which our author chiefly 

3 ut)tes in this part of his work, is one preached by the Doctor 
le day after the regicide, and which, while the cor|)so of the 
royal victim tras yet iinlmried, gave a darkly shaded picture of 
him under the title of Manasseh, and spoke of his execution as 
the special act of Gf)d for the promotion of his glory. 

There is in most of these sermons and writings a strange mix- 
ture of good and bad (]ualities. Fanaticism and intolerance are 
tlieir prominent characteristics; yet we perceive, at the same 
time, a stern sense of duty which seemed in the consciences of 
their authors, to render their actions a necessary obligation un- 
der the circumstances in which they were placed. We know 
not otherwise how to account for the speeches and writings of 
such men as Marshall and Owen. It is impossible to read their 
theological writings without feeling that they were sincere; yet 
how did they reconcile sucli passages as we have transcribed 
with the gentle spirit of the Christian dispensation ? 'Fhere was 
evidently more of the Homan than of the disciple of Christ in 
their jiolitico-religious opinions; and we doubt not that had a 
parent, a child, a wife, or their own life been the sacrifice which 
they considered necessary, they would resolutely have made it. 
They had evidently founded their ideas of duty on some ill- 
understood and grossly perverted passages in the Old '^Festament, 
which they applied without a shadow of reason to their own case. 
Every man in consetpiencc became, in his own o})inion, it 
Phineas, an Asa, or a Jo^lma; and as Burnet relates of some of 
the friends of Cromwell, “ they believed thoro were groat occa- 
sions in wlych some men were called ; In the doing of which they 
were excused from the common rules of morality. Such were 
the practices of l^hud, Jael, Samson, and David ; and by this 
tliLy fancied that they had a privilege from observing the stand- 
ing rules." We need not pro^:aecl to confute so unscriptural and 
dangerous a persuasion#; by which every enthusiast may throw the 
reins on the neck of his passions and his prejudices, and be pre- 
pared for every act of atrocity to which a misguided itincy, or an 
evil heart, can tempt him. We merely mention the circuiii- 
fitance, in order to account for the apparent incongruity of the 
character of son‘ic of these men, who had literally (to use their 
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own fiivourite passage) the praises of God in^heir mouths, and 
a two-ecl<rcd sword in their hands. 

A large part of the cliaptcr before us is devoted to extracts 
from a scarce and interesting work entitled “ Vindication of 
King Charles** by the Ilev. Kdward Syinmons, written princi- 
pally in after the battle of Naseby. Before the work was 

concluded, the rebels “broke like a flood** into (IJornwall, where 
Symmons resided ; he was in consequence obliged to flee to 
France, and his work was not published till 164*8. We might 
give many interesting passages from this work. The following, 
for example, which is all that we have room to adniit, will show 
that the good divine was no despicable match in argument for 
liis opponents. 

‘‘ * They charge the king to have settled himself in the seat of the 
scornful . 

“ ‘ The Psalmist informs us, that those only that are at case, have 
leisure to take up a scat in that place, and not those that are in an af- 
flicted condition. Did the king live tlic life of the men of Westmin- 
ster, and had all the w'oalth and pleasures t)f this klngdonj at his com- 
mand ; and were he withal of their disposition, endued with their 
spirits to act their parts, there might be some probability of truth in 
this particular ; but, it being quite contrary, there is no likelihood at all 
in it. (1.) Had he been a subject ; and by g'^od fortune chosen bur- 
gess of some corporation, or knight of some shire, and sat in the 
House of Commons, amongst them at this present ; and had concurred 
first in pretending to settle religion, to make a glorious Church, to ad- 
vance Christ; and then afterwards in consulting how to take away the 
Church's maintenance, to slight the places of God’s worship, that they 
might be of no more esteem than common houses, ale-houses, barns, 
and stables ; in persecuting, banishing, and imprisoning the fathers of 
the Church, and mlniisters of Jesus : — he inigiit justly indeed have 
been said to sit in the chair of the scornful ; and to have exercised his 
»colfs and scorws against God himself. 

“ * (2.) Had he been one of those, lliat under pretence of advancing 
the liberty and happiness of the subjects, should vote away the sub- 
jects' right to his own goods, soinciimcs u twentieth part, sometimes a 
fifth part, sometimes all. Under a pretence of taking away iwonopolies 
and iUegal payments, should bring in such new tolls and taxations, as 
the nation was never acquainted with ; excise upon bread, butter, 
cheese, flesh, and all commodities that are used for the life of man : 
under pretence of Iieing one of the ^ood patriots of their country, 
should raise wars, cause desolations, burn liouses; under pretence of 
keeping tender consciences from umieccssanj' ‘matters, should force 
upon them unlawful oatlis, ungodly covenants, even to the taking up 
arms against their sovereign (to whom they had sworn allegiance) 
had tilt' king been one of these men, he might deservedly have been 
said to have sat in the scorncr*s cliair. — Had lie been ope of those men 
who talk of making the king a glorious monarch, and yet take from 
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him ali his power an® authority ; not suffer him to have so much as the 
choice of his own servants, tfie rule of his own family, the disposal of 
his own children, the society of his own wife : that promise to nmke 
him the richest prince in Christendom, and yet rob him of all his goods 
and revenues, and not allow him so much, if they can help it, as shall 
buy him bread to cat or clothes to wear : that call themselves his most 
humble and obedient subjects, and yet obey him in notliing, but study 
to vex and cross him in every thing; liirc fellows to hunt him, to shoot 
at him, and, if they can to kill him : that avouch great love and affec- 
tion to him, and desires to advance his honour, and yet authorize libels 
and base books, to defame, slander, and reproach him : if the king 
were one of this generation, and should concur in such actions, he 
might be said to sit in the seat of the scornful indeed. — Or lastly, were 
he one of those, who partly by fraud, partly by violence, having 
stripped their sovereign of all his weapons, castles, ships, and towns, 
and of the hearts of many of his people, ami scarce left him a place 
to hide his head iii, in three kingdoms; slioiild maintain a villain to 
proclaim up and down the world, that he has run away very majes- 
tically, to set up a new monarchy in tlie isle of Anglesca ; this iiutecd 
were to sit in, and to illl up, the scat of tiu* scornfiii. 

“ ‘If the reader may Judge of liberty and religion by its fruits (ac- 
cording to Christ s rule) ; he heijig a Christian must loath their liberty, 
and being a Protestant must hale their religion.'” (1\ 

Dean Kenney, among his other clmrgos against the revolu- 
tionists, adds that of pretended miracles in favour of their party, 
some of which, he says, “ are as rcinai kabh* as any that can be 
found in the Popish list in lavour of the church of Home ” The 
word ^‘miracles,'' as applied to the ‘^special providences” of 
the Puritans is doubtless too strong, tliough it is very certaia 
that their method of speaking of the Divine inlv*rposition in their 
affairs, givc.s an air ofprothgy to their narratives. Ilow fir the 
superstition of the ignorant was carried, may be gathered from 
some of the proceedings in the House of Commons, itself. The 
following un instance not cjisy to be excealed in the aniuds of 
Popisli credulity. In IG4G, a declaration was publihhed iy order 
of PdvLlamutl^ of a strange and vvonderrnl monster, born at 
Kirkhain parish, in Lancashire, the child of Mrs. liaiighton, a 
Popish gentlewoman.” 'J lie parliamentary narrative proceeds to 
litale that tins child was “ born with its lace nj.on its breast and 
without a head ; after tlio ntother had wished rather to hear a 
child without a head thaii,/i> round lic:id, mid had cursed the 
parliament!” 'I'he.casc is atte.sted l)y th(‘ minister of the 
parish and others, and being hrought belbre the house by 
one of the members, was appointed to be j)rinted according to 
order, and desired to be published in all the counties, cities, 
towns, and parishes in England; being the same copies that 
were presented to Parliament I” Dean Kenney spares us tha 
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horrid print” that accompanied the parlAmenUry deciara-^ 
tion; but adds the reason assigned for so extraordinary a niea* 
surcs namely, “ that so all the kingdom might see the hand of 
God herein, to the comlbrt of his people, and the terror of the 
wicked!” What mint have been the state of education and 
information, when such a farce could be acted with a grave face,k 
and by parliamentary authority ? 

Wo wish we had time to ibilow our author througli the pain* 
fill scene of (diaries s trial and execution, on some of the parti- 
culars of which he has coliecteil some facts not to be found in our 
ordinary liistories of Knglaiul. We are glad to find him justly cen- 
suring a passage in Fox s History of James II, in vvhich ihchis* 
toriaii slalet; “ that the guilt of the action, the taking away the life 
of the King, is what most men in the place of Cromwell and hift 
associates would have incurred; w'hat there was ol splendour and 
mth^daiiltnVij in it, I mean the publicity and solemnity of the act^ 
is what few wonlil be capable of display ing.” (Fox, Introduc- 
tion, p. l(i.) If TV'c recollect rightly, this passage met with se- 
vere reprehension when the work first appeared; and it certainly 
adds a new proof of that subserviency of Mr. Fox’s mind to- 
party, which ilistorled every object, ami either rendered it im- 
practicable for him to (iiscern tilings in a just light, or, what we 
slioiild be backward to pronounce, made him will'iilly gloss them 
over to suit his purpose. Splendour and magnamimity ! Were 
ever two terms ^o gro*-dy abr.sed ? Let any man read the narra- 
tive of Cdiarles’s trial ; lei him recall to mind the whining cant> 
the mock majesty, tlic gross insults of the party, and see wliat 
lie Ciiii discover of splendour or magnamimity. The splendi4 
IJradshaw! The magiiaiiimoiis Cromwell! Yes; and the First 
Con.sul of France va^ magnanimous too; ami when he assumed 
the imperial }mrp!e he became as splemlid as lie was magnani- 
mous. Triie./’ronnvell was taiiiteil * with hypocrisy — tilUUtdl 
— Yet, adds Mr. Fox, •• t!ie great# lalcnls of lids extraordinary 
person siipiiortcd (luring his life a system condemned ecjually by 
reason and by prejudice; by reason, as w'anting freedom; by 
prejiidiee, as an usurpation.” Dean Kenney not unfaiil^^ retorts# 
if ?^Ir. Fox had been writing of the parricidal act which sent 
the royal martyr to his death, he might with equal propriety 
iiave said this act was cemdemned by reason and by prejudice ; by 
re.ixmj as wanting justice ; by prc^ulice, as a murder.” 

There is one feature in tlie cliaraeler ofjaJarge number of the 
puritans, for which we do not think Dean Kenney has given 
tluin snllicieiit credit — we mean sincerity. It is usual to repre- 
sent them as a band of hypocrites deceiving, but not deceived. 
We have, however, no doidit that a wry large pyriion, proba- 
bly the great majority, w’erc fully persuaded of the goodness of 
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their cause, and the propriety of their conduct. They were, in 
fact, fanatics ; a circumstance which, tliough it does not palliate 
the atrocities they committed, is completely opposed to* the 
idea of their being hypocrites. A strong proof of their sincerity 
occurs in the conduct of those regicides who were brought to 
trial and execution at the restoration. The obstinacy with which 
they persisted in their opinions, even in their last moments, and 
with immediate death before their eyes, proves their sincerity. 
Our author produces several curious and characteristic passages 
from the last hours of some of the condemned regicides, which 
prove either , a misguided sincerity, or an inflexible pertinacity 
which is not oiteii found in criminals under similar circum- 
stances/ Harrison, one of CroniwelTs “ most pernicious asso- 
ciates and agents,” declared, when he was about to be conveyed 
to execution, that “ he was going about a great work for his 
Lord that day;” and that “ his support was that his suflerings 
were upon the account of Jehovah the Lord of Hosts;” tliat lie 
looked upon this as an answer to his prayers, for that “ many a 
time he had begged of the I-.ord that if he liad any hard thing, 
any reproachful work, or contemptible service, to be done by his 
people, that //e should be employed in it.” When he parted 
from his wife he bequeathed to her his Bible. Carew, another 
principal regicide, (feclarcd on his trial, that the part he took in 
the murder of the King was ‘‘ in the fear of the Lord, and in 
obedience to his holy and righteous laws.” He died in the Arm 
belief that there would be “ a rcsnrretrlion of the blessed cause.” 
Jones, a revolutionary colonel, speaking in prison of the sledge 
upon which he was to be drawn to execution, said ‘‘ it is like 
Elijah’s fiery chariot, only it goes througli Flect-slrect.” Axtcll, 
the night before his excculion, spoke of the ladder used for his 
companions at the gibbet as “ a Jacob’s ladder;” he assured his 
fellow-prisoner HacKcr that tliey would be botli in glory, adding, 
Onr God is the God of Newgate.” He said, that after the 
work of God had been done in England he had been an unwor- 
thy instrument in Ireland, where he remembered the Protestant 
blood which had been shed, and that that word was 
much upon his mind, ‘ Giva twr blood to drink, for she is worthy' " 
At the place of execution he pressed the Bible to his heart and 
said, “ The very cause for which I have engaged is contained in 
this book of God, both in the civil and religious rights of it\” 
Similar testimonies in abundance might be produced; and wx* 
are anxious that a just commentary should be made upon them. 
The canting nature of the puritan language, (which we have 
given, not to excite a smile but as a grave matter of painful his- 
tory,) is no proof that they were not sincere ; it w^as the popular 
language of the times, publicly recognized, and every where uiw 
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derstood. The real or supposed scnii-popish religion of the court 
made the revolutionary party. Those ot them at least who were 
the tools, and not the mechanists, of the conspiracy, fancied that 
their zeal was in a righteous cause; and certainly tlie gross 
iicentiousiiess whiclf prevailed after the restoration was no very 
convincing mode of refuting this opinion in tlie minds of men 
who had been educated in the severe school of Puritanism. 
The Puritan divines, the writings of some of whom are still 
read w ith interest for their deep piety and scriptural infornia- 
lioif, must undoubtedly have seen objects througli a very different 
medium from that througli which we examine thtir actions and 
writings. We think that our author has not allow ed enough for the 
prejudices ol* education and the influence of a stern, sincere, and 
unbending, though mistaken opinion, of their duty as members 
of a civil and religious community. A course which, to us, 
appears very tortuous, might, by themselves, be considered “ the 
paih of duty;’* an admission which we are iiieliiied to make not 
for the beuelit of those who pleaded conscience to promote their 
secular aggrandizement, but for others, who evidenced tlie sin- 
cerity of their convictions (as in the case of the two thousand 
non-conformist ministers), by submitting to tlie incouvenienecs 
attached to them. We are not w illing to give up the Flavells, the 
Miirshalls, the Owens, of the seventeenth century without at least 
^uggesliug a motive, if not an apology, for their conduct. 

Ihit wo must now turn to our author’s last chapter, in which 
lie proceeds to show ilu* principles and piaeliccs of pretended 
reformers iii thureli and state at the pre‘-ent time. Mis ehiel 
object, as w'e have before hinted, is to itientify tlie increasing 
ndigioiis Z(‘al which characterises the present age, with the revo- 
luiionary spirit which has been so alarmingly prevalent. His 
argument is briefly this: that the same symptoms are visible 
now which marked the periods to jhieh w'o have been ailverting. 
Revolutionary principles, and a great zeal, real or pretendeil, 
for religion, then went hand in hand; from which he inlers 
that lliey do so u<uv. Put the very contrary is the castf. Revo- 
lutionary Jiriliciples U7)d dcisvi go haml in hand;’* and though 
ilicre is much of sedition, and nuicli of religious zeal now preva- 
lent, we seldom find them combined. AW challenge onr author 
to point out which of the clerg\^ V^dleil “ Evangelical,” from 
whom he dreads so much, and whom he nssimilales with the 
revolutionary Ihiritans, have been found pleading for the “ im- 
prescriptible rights of man,” or have blended with their zeal lor 
the dispersion ol’thc Scriptures the slightest disposition to circu- 
late seditious fracls. He has been obliged to bring h.nti- 

tieism*’ from one ejuarter, and his sedition” from Mother; 
and the proof of their imioii, the “the middle term,” a 

VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. 
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ails call it, of liis argument is, that the Puritans were both fana- 
tical and seditious; ergo, llinaticisni and sedition are inse- 
parable. 

We liad at first intended to reply to our author’s' argument 
against the Bible Society, as cnco'.iraging this fanatieo-sediti(.'>;vj 
spirit; but the Bishop of St. David’s having taken up the sub- 
ject, we shall leave the learned Dean to his Lordship’s refuta- 
tion.'* It is certainly very unfortunate for the Dean’s argiinient 
that such men as the Bishop ol' St. David’s, men lu iiln'r fanatical 
nor setlitious, are rriends to tlic principle of the Bible Society; 
and not less pnfortunate, that at most or all the recent nieelings 
of Bible Societies, the prevalence of sedition and l)las]iheiny has 
been expressly meiuioned as a powe rful reason for patronizing 
the iiiititution — an institution so well calculated to cripple ihis 
double-headed and inany-tongued hydra, by teaching nicii at 
once to fear Clod and to honour the king. As a s})eciuien of our 
author’s logic on this subject, and of the way in which he ellecis 
the unfair identification which we have complained ol', take the 
following passage. 

“ ‘ When I try this principle f by the test of experience: when I 
refer to the period of the rebellion, and to that which ininiediatcly pre- 
ceded it ; when England was the ‘ land of Bibles when 1 read, and 
read with horror, even in the sermons of those unhappy times, preached 
by assertors of C’alvin’s dogmas, and of dissent from our established 
Church, destructive perversions of the sacred volume, to the promotion 
of treason, insurrection, civil war, devastation, regicide ! When 1 read 
exhortations to put the Jawdul king of these countries to death, deli- 
vered with inhuman triumph from the pulpit of his own chapel — ex- 
hortations, in which the rebel soldiers w ere commanded to ‘ turn to ' 
their ‘ lesser bihlcs,’ in order there to find a justification of the intended 
murder of their Sovereign ! When 1 reflect on the perverted appeals 
made to the Bible, by the wildest and most wicked iiK',cndiaries in tlie 
dreadful rebellion; and on the|atal efficacy of tliose appeals, with the 
fanatical, deluded multitude — when 1 read, even the dying declaration 
of one of the most barbarous and inhuman of all the rc'gicidcs. that 
‘ the wlij^lc cause ’ (meaning— the w hole cause, of that most wicked 
and sanguinary rebellion) was contained in the Bible ; ‘ both in the 
civil and religious rights of it’ — when I find that the fanatical soldiers 
of the rebel army, were taught in their (.’ateeJnsm, to look to the cx- 

■» St*c hia Bj'ird'liiiCa v<tv Loticr lo Loid Kenton, on !\lr. \Vix's plan 

of Uiiirtri \iiih the C'hiirrh of 

f The principle tli.il “ itie mere readinfjof Ihr UiliU* siiiririent to supply 
i\ith all iiiTe*.'«;iry Christian knowIedg;e;” whether line or faKe, has iiotlnnj; to 
do with the Kihle Socirlv ; for that soruMY was never iiileiid d to •iiperseflc edii- 
rafion, or a Christian iriiiiisny, or any oilier means of iuslriiclioii. As well mi^lit 
we say tiiai tiie prinetple upon which the l.ondoii ilospii.il is fDiiiided, is dial h.irk 
and c .loir4l aielill Ihat is ueces.sar> for Iniitiaii eornloi t anrl snppoit ; and that food, 
fuel, e!(yhiiig, and a habitation aic ineic biipcrlluities. 
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ample of David, in the and to bless the Lord, ‘ for teaching 

their hands to war, and their fingers to fight * — when I remember the* 
nunx^Tous and iint|uestionable proofs, that the miseries of the rebellion 
were almost wholly occasioned by perverted applications of the Bible 
—when 1 thus try tin* princijile now avowed to be the ‘ blessed charm,* 
that binds all the Bible Societies together, and without which, (it 
fecnis) ‘ Ichabod ’ may be written upon them all — when 1 thus try thU 
principle, I)y tlie test of experience ; I must regard it, not only as con- 
tradictory to the information contained in tlie Bible ; but as demon* 
^trated, liy the past calamities of England, to be false and injurlous.^^ 
(P. P^7.) 


We have, however, to thank tlie learned Dean for the expo* 
«ltion which he has given us in this chapter of tlie principles and 
practices of pretended reformers; and whici), wlien he does not 
cast them on parlies who deprecate and disclaim them, are too 
well founded, in fact, n )t to have excited just alarm. We nuist 
give a few specimens of some ol’ the nefarious jnihlications to 
which he alludes; and which wc believe are known among tlie 
virtuous and loyal part of the comnumily almost entirely by name. 
We suspect that very lew of the respectable members of society, 
whose duties have not led them to the investigation, are ac* 
^uainted with the full nature and extent of the doctrines whicii 
have been lately advocated in the cheap weekly piihlicalious 
which happily are now suj)pressed. 'Phanks to the new laws, we 
Are not likely soon to witness a rccurreiice of the evil to the same 
extent; and that our posterity may not tliink the legislature too 
harsh or hasty in their late regulations, wc shall rt‘cord a few 
choice samples of the arguments of some of our popular re- 
formers. 

It is thus that Cobbett defends forgery. 


‘ 'fhe laws and usages of the land authorize resistance : and if they 
authorize resishince in arms, as they clearly do, why not authorize re- 
sistance with a graving tool? Jf tlwy clearly authorize the use of 
swords, bayonets, powder and ball, as they did in 168S, why not sanc- 
tion the use of little bits of paper, and a little acpia- fortis ? ’ The de- 
fence of the proposed scheme of forgery thus proceeds# ‘ If any 
Englishman or band of Engiislmien, have the power to deliver the 
whole nation from the fell erasp of these tyrants, is he or are they to be 
accused of cruelty, for endeavouring to use that power? — ik'sides, 
did thgse savage ruffians feel any rejpnorsc of conscience, >vhen they 
themselves had fifty men at work, to forge assignats, to be given away, 
and flung about, in France and in Flanders? What was their defeneefc 
when charged with the act? That they were at war with the French 
people, and that they had a right to make use of all means of hostility. 
Very well ! arc they not at \var with us? And have not we a right to 
make use of similar means?” ' (F. 82*2, 328.) • % 

Wc wiih our author had given Cobbetl’s celebrated epistle 
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Sir Francis Burdcit, in which he holds it to he perfectly just 
** that he should never in any way whatever give up one fartliing 
of his future earnings to the payment of any debt in England^ 
&c/’ and which justly drew down Sir Francis’s reprobation ot 
these ‘‘ new principles of moral obligation.’’ 

From Cobbott the transition is easy, to Lord Cochrane — hont 
Cochrane } who thus espouses the cause of revolution and king- 
killing, in his far<-vvell address to the electors of Westminster, 
Juried, 1818 — the late revered king’s birth-day. 

“ ‘ There is one great and glorious precedent — a precedent, of day* 
long gone by— a reform in tluit House. It owes its existence to a per- 
son, who is said to have usurped the reins of government. He rt- 
fornitd the House of Commons; and perhaps the course he took was 
the only one by which a reform could be etfected. Whether a riforni 
in the present time, will he accompanied with the same disorders which 

marked that period, it is impo^sil)le to solve: but unless the HouhC of 
Commons be reformed from without, there is little hope that the wishes 
of tlic people can be realized/ Afterward, having stated his intention 
of leaving England, he adds, ‘ On my return, should your oppressors 
be overcome: should you wish to place them in safe custody; 1 will 
take them to that spot, wlicre one of the greatest individuals that ever 
existed, is confined — an individual, whose magnanimous sentiments 
and elevation of mind, j our oppressors have never imitated — whose 
crimes, n‘al or imputed, they have infinitely surpassed. If no other 
person will conduct them to Saint Helena, 1 am the man wdio will do 
it. — I have alrc'ady alluded to a person who reformed, at a distant pe- 
riod, the House of Commons ; and should we ever have a corrupt 
parliament, trampling on the people and destroying their rights, 1 
should like to undertake a similar reformation/” (E. 81.S, 3li.) 

The following is Jeremy Hentliani’s priiicij>le of Universal 
Suffrage. “ O rare simplicity ! ” 

“ ‘ There is a swarm of other classes, I hat might be* proposed for' 
exclusion,’ (namely, from voting at the election of representatives in 
parliamc'at) ‘ on the ground of a deficiency in those constituent parts, 
of the fitness requisite for exercising the right of suilVage; namely, 
the requisite hon(?sty and intellectual abilities : these ckiftscs are foreign- 
ers in aniit^, foreigners in enmity, but at large, outlaws, convicts*, va- 
grants, insolvents, bankrupts, lunatics, S:c. Hut, tlierc is a principle 
v/hich I will call the simplifying prir.ciple, or the principle of simpli- 
city, which renders their being excluded unneceswsary. () rare sim- 
plicity ! liaudmaid of beauty, wisdom, virtue, and of every thing that 

is excellent — simplicity !g The principle of simplicity may, \vitlu)ut 

scruple, be applied to tlio exclirsion of sensible, tin* only real evils, 
when the only evils that can result from the application, arc compara- 
tively insensible/’ ’ (Ik 12, I'j.) 

The folhuving from (Jobbett will .show how much the reform- 
ers like Ufblc fcJocietics, 
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‘ \es: no more parties; no more cry of Whig and Tory; no 
more cry of Pittite and Foxitc ; all gone ; all upon a level ; they can 
cheilt the people no longer ! No more cry against ministers ; no more 
bawling for opposition; — no calling for clianges of ministry. All are 

lumped together, and considered as one consolidated mass of cor- 
ruption, fraud, and cruelty. Shocking change in the people’s charac- 
ter ! And this too, in .spite of all the schools daily, weekly, and yearly : 
— in spite of all the little books and tracts ; in spite of Ihhlc Societies 
with prayer-books, and llible Societies without prayer-books in 
spite of 11,000 parish parsons, two populous universities of crafty old 
teachers, of very willing ajid docile pupils, pouring forth aimually some 
hundreds of deceivers, to pitch upon tlie public pluirtler, frCssh and 
fasting: — in spite ofsham debates, and sham divisions : — the character 
of the peoj>le is changed, 'fhe education .schemes Iiave all failed of 
their sole oliject ; namely, that of keeping the people in ignoraucCj by 
drawing tlieir attention to little in.slgniticant tales ; and by putting c^ui- 
stantiy before them, publications in praise of the severaf jiarts of the 
complicated tyranny by w]iic?h they are oppressed. One great tojuc in 
all these school-books is content, 'fhe people are taught tt) be con- 
tent ; to regard ragged backs and luingry bellit as the work of J’rovi- 
dcnce, as tlieir lot, as ‘ that .state of life, in wliich it hath plea^ed (iod 
to j)luce llieni.’ — And to be content; not to murmur by any means, — 
But the people do not any longer suck this down.” ' b‘J.3.) 

Slicrwiii’s Weekly Register (Nov. li, 181S) siiggc.sls the 
duty of the people to arm llieniselvcs ; and the disclosures which 
have recently taken place sliovv that such suggestions did not })ass 
iinhcetled. T'lic necessity of the hill to ]n’event unlawful drilling 
and training was e.ekiiowledged by all partie*^; and there were 
iiot many who conceived that the search for arms bill was a sn- 
perlluity in legislation. The writer ol’ this H.egister states, that 
Geiu'ral I lale, in ITSK suggested that ‘''a coininon carving 
knife*, with a bayonet iiandle, and a broom stiei;, or any other 
stick at all ol' a proper length to fix it upon” is an excellent, 
weapon. Genera! 1 lale, as Slierwin tc'lls us, asserted 

tliat this little weapon is not only as good as the bayonet, but 
as nuicb better as the })ole upon which yon fix it is lounger than 
the nuisket upon w hich ihc soUliors fix their bayonets ; for that 
the imisket, as i\ flrc-nnn is better not used at all by those who 
have the courage to use the bayonet ! ! ” Is it credible that such 
diabolical suggestions .should have J)ecn suffered to appear from 
tlie UrUish press? and yet there are* men who are weeping and 
winning over tlie “ cruel ” restrictions wliich the late laws hava 
at last put upon it. 

On the duty of exerting physical force in opposition to the ex- 
isting laws and government, .the same paper remarks: 

** ‘ Men may say wliat tliey please on the subject, lAit itXjs on the 
muscular limbs of the multitude, that u reform dcjHinds. Tic world 
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has seen enougli of refoniis or revolutions, call them which you will, 
to kntiw that they cannot he accomplished by any other means, than 
the physical force of those for whose benefit they are intended c' and 
before any alteration can tahe place for the better, the sword of juslico 
must be drawn by the people, and never sheathed until the preser*^ 
system of government is exterminated from the land.”’ (P. i34'8.) 

Our readers rniisL be aware of the political doctrines so 
sedulously inculcated during the civil wars; anil one of which 
Tvas quaintly intitled Killing no niurder.” \Ve trusted that the 
doctrine had died aw'ay with the infanious publication to which 
it gave nainej but it has been revived with auicudmeiits. We 
must give one passage more froiii the pages of iSlier win’s llcgis- 
ter on this .subject : 

“ * Killing no ^Murder. 

** ‘ In writing upon a subject like this, it is almost impossible to 

know when to leave otf. What a state arc we reduced to! 

What a system of government must that country po.^:sess, where all 
who arc not paralyzed by prejudice, or wjrp.d bv interest, consider 

resistance right, and relu'llion a duty ! 'flicre is not a labouring 

mail in t!ie eoiintry, who is not able to trace the causes of his oppres- 
sions and his sulferings to their source; and there is scarcely one that 
does not demand the destruction of the present sy stem of mis-goverii- 
tnenl, as the only remedy for the national grievances. 

‘ It may, perliaps, be said, that to advocate or advise the killing 
of tyrants, is a murderous doctrine. 'Ihis I (U'liy, and I challenge any 
man to prove it. In the liist place, let us considi r lor a moment, what 
a tyrant is I conceive him to be the most dete.^Luhle and dangerous 
being, in the whole eivation, tiro brute eriali^rn not excepted : for lie 
not only let* loose his ajijietife uiiii all the .'•avage fmy of brutes ; hut 
he has a tliou.^’i.id limes gfeaUr op'poilimity of giving elleet to his 
cruellv* In n a wolf, or a l^jg r, or an.y h ast of prey of* that de- 
scription, hii.:*!.-: into tin* jnaewihle a!)j>des of me»i, the usual jjractice 
is to pur him to death immeriiately ; but this is not cyaetly lire case 
with the political brute; he is .‘jiiffcrcd to range at large dedroying, 
devouring, and plundering as lui goes. — — 'i he dilllrenee between a 
beast of the forest, and a political Ireast, is that tin* latter i.s an infi- 
nitely more dar?ger()iis animal than the ^ir.^t : and it consequently l*oi- 
lows, that if we Jnive a right to put the lint to tie illi, we have a much 
greater right to indict the same punishintnl iqmn tlic latter.”’ (P. 
350 -- 

Surely writers like these <;an!U)t approve of a society which 
distriimtcs without note or connjiint, a ijook which contains such 
pas.sagcs as ‘‘ JJy Milkings reign aiul princes decree justice — 
‘‘ Curse not the king, no not in thy thought;’'— Fear then the 
Lord and tlie king, and ineddio not with them that are given to 
change,” &e. &c.— Pnit we will not again enter on this question; 
Tve hopc^ur \\?ry reverend author will perceive the necessity of 
tbrowiiijg his weight in the scale of a society whose great op- 
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posers (for the respectable churchmen who oppose do so oiily on 
secondary and subordinate grouiuls) are iididels on I ho one 
hand and pa|)isls on the other; the discijilcs of 'riioinas Paine 
and the votaries of the bisliop of Ivi)nie. We nrieve th:iL woriiiy 
who diller from these two ojjposite clashes in every other 
respect, should give them their suliVage in this. 

Hut we must not pa^s t)ver the movt curious gem in the whole of 
our author’s e(»lk'Ction from the revoliuion.iry <.al)inet. We allude 
to a new and horrible code ol’ilupliciiy inveiiUd and ]Krfi(.t('d l/V 
that eminent nni'-ter ofthe new political and religions philosojdiy — 
Jeremy Bentham. ’^riie natioi'.al schotj)'*, as niig!i} la* 'M:|’p(:st‘d. 
give as much oilence to the reformers as the dislriiuitioii oi’ tiie 
•Scriptures, or the circidatiei; oi' loved tracts, ^'et ;;s they tca.th 
the poor to read, and eonsi'(|uenliv e]j:ib!e tlsvm to peruse i\iiiie 
and Cobbell, they are i;oi to be con* ‘dcri'i entirely tisde'^s. 
^J’he only dillivully tlurefoiv wh.icii Mr. Iniitham le: Is is i:o\v to 
o.dract ihe good Iro'in the Ind, ih -.l tlie chi!di\-n mev l)e pre- 
pared to ivati wiihoiil imliiijii'igMbo-e principles whieij would 
pnwent tbeir Inrning tlRir i'acuhy in liu' clKnmel whieli he 
inai’ks out for ih. in. Tiik it is ob\ious is n<; c asy .|)ri;bh‘m, on 
account oi* the systein of iiue.-al a’.n! religions insiruclion iiitro- 
dnet'd into all the natioiie.l, am! to a certain e:;lenl even into the 
L'incasteri;i!i .•^cl'tools. Mr. however, contr’oc'^ the 

matter widi gi\*:il ingetuiilv. 'O 
dechoMtions m ide l.\ lIi.' eliiidr 
coneeivts the acts ;o \.v.ie!j th 
as teotiing to • ipport a u'liTupl 
cliurc!» an 1 ste.ie. li.ilv, 1? t“ii: e 
a re /o/ < / e/.y t \ > / a ; / • ; w 1 ) 1 c ' • . i e d : ; i 
tjl a person ’u C'ei.lm'-, e. jiImoI Ic ‘ 
to nun :!er iiis f e i)v r or iio-bicr! tbn* 
wiih a fe.v (if»thls ei.iine.!: c\-ni .f: 

They adiijirai)iy ilhi iraK' the prlnu 

“ ‘ Thas araeli to tlie child 
benolit oi’ ii.ispe.i!. f)!-' valu a hca.i 
coinegiiaity has, f:ir tlie : afe e.’ c . i*: 
own, an ei|a i! elae.-: — is si-i/evl a 
(tiv.* re.nl-er w ill .,!> iw e. ih \l th * 
s'oIcIn hy }>r!\Mie siih'-ci ij oinO — 
lyrani'.y : and pe.rlieipainm e-t il 
riMits w.ll not |Kire:i.j''e it lor them, at the prie^N wlncli ior tne purpose 
of conti.joing all Limlersiandiii'es, mul ail w ills, in a slate oi’ prostration 
under tin’s same t ^ rana v, is s. l upon it. 'fliis price Ciiiu-.sls in the ul- 
tcranccM)!' a set oi' \. c:;pi*es.'»ive oi ilic above nieniior.etl \ oid pro- 
mises, or ol’wouls expiesaive of tlie above mentioned unirue asser- 
tions. l>y die utterance of no Mich void promises,’ of " uiTVyue a&scr- 
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tions, do the mouths afid the breasts, from which they arc thus forcibly 
and tyrannically extracted, contract — if when free, they do but purge 
themselves of it (for thus much has been proved) — any such taint, as 
that of sin or moral blame. 

« ‘ Deny not to your children the proffered instruction : 

deny it not to them ; even though these are the terms, on which it IS " 
proftered- Poisonous, it is true, is the drug which has been purposely 
mixed up with it : but to extract the poison, and leave the instruction 
pure, depcMids upon yourselves. 

‘ Day by day as t!ie course of instruction proceeds ; as the cne* 
mies of morality and religion proceed in administering the pestiferous 
compound, let a salutary counter-instruction be given to them. 

“ * From first' to last, in speaking to your chiidron, concerning the 
instruction thus administered to them, let your discourse be to some 
such eifjct as this The arts tlumselvcs, which you are learning (of 
reading and wriiiiig,, are in tlieniselves pure; and they are useful he- 
yo!ul all price. Among the notions which they are eupployed to infuse 
into your minds (a.nd but for which, they never would have been thus 
tauirht), are many, which you will see isi proportion as you see any 
thing ill tliLMii, teem with immorality added to absurdity, in a variety of 
shapes As tlie stock of your knowledge, and t!ie strength of your 
judgment, receive tlieir increase, judge, and let the judgment be \oiir 
own, whether among tlie as'^ertions of whieli these iiuai force you to 
declare your belief, there he not in more or less abundance, such as are 
ialse ; among the opinions, such as are absurd ; among tlu* precepts, 
such as in proportion to the obedience paid to them, would be produc- 
tive, not of good hut of mischief. 

“ ‘ Wliatever then undi r the name of a (hitjLchi.sm they give you to 
say, 6ay it: since it nui.^t he If aniong>t the words thus forced into 
your mouths, the words I believe sliouhl meet )U)ur eyes or cars, say I 
believe accordingly. I o the words with which they are accompanied, 
be they what they may, add ‘ since there is no remedy ’ — these inevi- 
table words, as under the like pr ssure 3011 would add them to a his- 
tory of the Arabian genii, or of tlv* firecian gods. A Her this warn- 
ing, it wmII not he matter of mueh diflieulty to you to ohstvve how dif- 
ferent the sense of the^io mueh abused w ords is, when thus applied, 
compared with what it is, when employed in saying, I believe sugar m 
sweet, or vinegar sour: I hidieve my father or my mother loves me. 
And above ^JI ; tliink not that because under this comjmlsion. you are 
justified in saying I heli'. ve, where you do not believe; you would' be 
justified ill the utterance of any sucli unirulh. where you are free. 

“ ‘ As to your master, by whose hands this compound of lies and 
nonsense is tlms forced into your ^niouth, be sorry for him as yon are 
for yourself. lie like you is unfler a force. — In those by wdiorn this 
force is put upon Iiim, — i» those high seated, and irresistible cncmiee 
of virtue, happiness, and of wliatsoever in religion there is tiuit is true 
—in those men, be they wlio they may ; behold his as wx*ll as your ene- 
mies — his as well as your oppressors. 

‘ Take then yi these arts, the arms which, in the hope of seeing 
you employ them in conjunction with these your oppressors, against 
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the cause of virtue, happiness, and true religion, will be put into your 
hands. Take them ; but with adeterminution of employing them ; on 
cvcpy favourable opportunity, and to the utmost of your power ; not 
to any sucl; wicked purpose as that for which they were given to you ; 
but for the generous and virtuous purpose of rescuing your fellow 
countrymen from the chains, to which you are thus forced to submit 
your infant hands — to rescue them and yourselves, from the shame and 
thraldom, by whicli you and they are rliiis oppressed. Serve them— 
yes, since tlius to serve them you will be cojnpelled. Serve them? 

Ves — but how? — Even as Baal, as you have lieard, or anon will hear, 
was served by Jehu.’” (B. iiHG — J90.) 

With this vve conclude our extracts. If more lie wanting to 
complete the picture of oiir protended reformers, we refer to the 
pages before us. Wc think our author’s facts irresistible, 
especially with re.spoct to poUiinil refonnors. Wc arc grieved to 
find from his pages that several very obnoxious works also of a 
flfcnlogtrrd as well as political kind, writtcMi tluring the rebellion 
and usurpation, have bivn ro|)ublis!ied. This is certainly an 
ominous feature ; but we still believe that it is in very few in- 
stances indeed that religious pretexts have been made an instru- 
ment in the proceedings whicli wx* have sf) deeply lb lament. It 
w'ould be (jiiile absurd to suppose that the fhrologinil suggestions 
of such men as Beniham are listened to, or even known, by the ^ 
religious poor. 


Aut. VI. — Athena* nsoniensa : antxncf U'l^lnnj of all the JVri^ 
tns and Ihshops who hare h id their lldue^iiion in the. University 
of Oxford : to whicli in e tid ’ed. the or Aiimih of the said 

Univcrdfji^ by /Inthony h IJoid^ M. J. of Mtrton College: a 
nnff LdilioHj wi/h .iddition^^ and a Coni in nut ion^ by Philip 
Bliss, Fellow if SLJohn\s {\dtige. In Four Volumes, 4to. 
London. Vol. L p|). THs. Ksl l. \'ol. II pp.91‘2; and Fasti, 
Pl)..5'20. 18ir>. Vol. III. pp. 1?: 0. 1817. Vol. IV. pp. 1082; 
and Fasti, pp. 502. 1819. 

Wood’s Athenm Oxoniciises, embracing an account of the 
most eminciiL persons who, in liie course of tlie long jieriod of 
two hundred years, have adorned the annals of the most famous 
University in the world, is a book of such general importance 
to men of letters, of so great value to historians and biographer^ 
and so interesting to those who have been, or sliall licreafter 
become connected with that illustrious academy, or enrolled 
among her sons, that the completion of an improved and cor- 
rected edition ol this elaborate work may be regarded as an im» 
portant event in the records of British literature. J 
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To endeavour to*'rccall to our contemplation the virtues of 
distinguished men, who deserved to be remeiiibered with esteem 
and gratitude; to hand down to posterity a hiilhrul picture of the 
scenes in vrliich they were engaged ; and to preserve to future 
generations an account of genius, talents, and learning, indus^ - 
triously and sedulously employed for llie improvement and bene- 
fit of society, would justly entitle any writer to candid and 
respectful attention: and the manner in which Mr. Bliss has 
executed his ariluous task tan scarcely fail to secure the appro- 
bation of his contemporaries. 

The first edition of the Athcmc in two volumes (as Mr. Bliss 
observes in his preface,) ‘‘ aj)peared in the years Kiyi and l(jy2,” 
and although not printed under the immediate su})LTinlend- 
ance of the author, may be considered as eiuirely proceed ng 
from him.” It was the intention of Wood to have atlded a third 
volume, “ containing tlu; lives of wrilcas bti’ore aceidentally 
omitted, and of such others as had died after the completion of 
his work;” but he did not live to accomplish that design, and 
in his last hours, being advised by Dr. CharU tl,” (Master of 
University College, his old and wry familiar acqtiaintanee,) “ to 
entrust tlie care of liis papers, relative* to the Atlieiiiv, to ’Mr. 
Thomas Tanner of All-Soiii's-Collegj' (alb'rwards IVisliop of St, 
Asapli,) he consented, and his numerous TnIS. eolleelions \v(‘re, 
iimnediiitely alter ]ii> dealli, dellvereil to Mr. 'i'ainrer for the 
purpose of pul;licati(-n.” 

There can Ijc lit lie doubt but lli;il \V(A)d in! ef <<!((! that all Iiis 
papers sliould secMiie lig’l.l, w any res' rv{‘,:md i:ulec*d he 

appears to have bec-n pariieularly s ilicitoiis on l!ii> point,'* and 

when Tanner was reiominfiulod to him, he cried out v. itb 
much velieiiieiiCe, Hath he coinage? Will Ik* be honest?” re- 
peating ‘HIk'sc \\<ir(ls several times vAih great energy.” 

‘‘ For what reason 'rainier n<‘gleelMl to executes his trust, 
and publibh liie contains oi’ Wo.id's jiapc iN, il v, ould now be 
useless to incjuire: but it may saiVIy be conjectured that he 
found l(;o many uui'avourable ehajaclers of peixHi', ilnai living, 
or but reccit'tly dead, to rei-tler such a iia nsuri* eitiier agreeable, 
or prud.ait : add to which,” says Mr. Blip's, “he soon after 
metlitatixl a literary underitiking. in tlie execution ol which 
Wood’s labours provt (i of essential service; this \vas his Ijiblio- 
theca urilanuict) liibcuiiva^ ol* which every |)age owes iijinita ob- 
ligations to the Atlieme,^and in which several lives are acknow- 
ledged to be derived from the third volume, then in MS.” 

These remarks might seem to reflect, in some di'gree, upon 
the conduct of 'rainier, especia'ly, as it is added, “ it is proba- 
bki that Wood’s^ addiiional papers would never have appeared 
before the^)ublic, had not Toiisoii, the bookseller, uicdituted a 
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new eclitioi) of the whole work,” ami luivin*^ first purchased the 
copyright of Wood's Executrix, then applied through Laurance 
Echarcl to Doctor Tanner, for the niiilevials conipris»ing the 
third volume,” which, ‘‘ after some debate relative to the price. 
Tanner consented to give up.” But however generous was the 
evident design of Mr. Bliss throughout the whole ol' these 
volumes, to rescue the memory of V\\jod from undeserved cen- 
sure, and to place his character and writings in their true and 
proper light before the public, in equal justice to the reputation 
of i'anner it should be noticed, that in the account of the death 
of Wood, contained in a letter from Dr. ( liarletf to Archbishop 
Tennisoii, [inserted in the first voL ]). exxiv.] It is expressly 
stated that, the eontiiiualion of his Atheiim Oxonienses in 
two volumes, which he had carried on to the 1,0th of October 
last,” (1()0.5,) “ he gave the day before he died with great cere- 
mony to Mr. Tanner, /or //A sclr use, uithaiit (inij icstrivtions,^* 
And alth.ough it might “be wished, that Dr. TeJiner had de- 
posited the originals in the Bodleian Library,” in order that 
they mio;ht have iilforth'd the means of judging “ with what de- 
gree of fidelity he executed his trust ;” it must be admitted, that 
there was, at least, aii ajipearance ot‘ tairiiess in the Bookseller’s 
address to the lleadt*!*, prefixed to the second edition, in 
whic h eoneliuh's with the following paragraph : — 

“ Souk? thou^ands of addiiions and amciulincnts are intennixed, 
whieli ilie aiuhor had witli his own hand in'Crled in one of the copies 
of tlu‘ former edition, now repesited in the Mireum .A slnnolLanuni at 
Oxford : l)eNides, there are above fi\e luindred new lives and. iieconnt# 
of Oxford writers and I)i^‘ho])s added to this edilioii, being sueh as 
Mr. Wood Inid in ih*' few L>t }ears of liis life discovered to have 
been Oxford men, or sneli as had died after (yi‘ wi re alive at 

tli(‘ time of In's own deatli, which lhipp(*iu'd on Nov. A. D. U>9;L 
Ail which itew iiv(\s wc're eoi. imunicated to us ov the pn’i^on to whom 
?Jr. \\h)od heqiieatiied the oiigin^l <'opy upon his iliath-hed ; which 
is still presoved vndcr hh (Avn hand, an,! )naj/ hr ni Mr, Knap- 
locMs s/ifip hi/ an / ^(‘nl/rmcn ti 7 /o /. 7 /v !/i • rnriastfi/ la hinuclf' how 

fait'} full i/, and with wlnil dne )r;jar(l (a - hr .:,c:norj/ rj' t*ir author, and 
oi her persons ihnrin v.irntioiicd,, i/tr Af/.i/.* /\ nn-ic juihl/^hrl 

Unit “ several passages w’ero oniilltcl and others softened,” 
may be defended by W’oeafs having on his ileath-bed “ given 

f i\*iit charge to burn any loo.^t* rtileeling not('s,'’ (Oliarictt’s 
jOtter) and by his — conjuring tlu)se w^io attended upon him, in 
liis last moments, “ to look over all hi.-> MSiS. bt l’ore they were 
exposed to the public view', to see that there were no loo^.e ioolish 
pjipers in tlieni that might injure his memory.'* ('ranner's Letter 
to Dr. C'harlett, at the end of the Life of An|. d ^Vood, vol. i* 
p. cxxiii.) But those circumstances could neither justify ‘‘ un- 
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necessary alterations* or omissions,” nor vinJicatc Tanner from^ 
the imputation cast upon him by one so “ competent to judge of 
the merits or defects” of the second Edition, as Hearne, whose 
veracity, notwithstanding his prejudices, may alway- be relied 
upon;” but who speaks with great asperity of the partiality 
shown by Dr. Tanner, or his advisers, throughout the publica- 
tion.” (Preface, p. 11.) 

Wood appears to have been of a temper captions and irritable, 
often disposed to speak very incautiously, and with considerable^ 
harshness, of persons who had at any time olfended him, ('r ot 
whom he entertained an unfavourable opinion. Upon these oc- 
casions his language was frequently so highly indecorous, that, 
even making all possible allowance for the state o{‘ the English 
tongue in the age in which he wrote his book, it would liavc 
been more creditable to the taste of his several editors, we do 
uot except even the last, had they suppressed some passages. ^ 

Of the plan of the present work Mr. Bliss gives the following 
account: 

‘‘ The text is printed from the edition of 1721 ; hut such omissions 
or alterations as* were made from the first edition are inserted in the 
margin, so that both readings may be referred to at the same time. 
The additions to the second edition are distinguished by inverted 
commas, and those passages which are entirely new, both in the text 
and notes, as well as some few additional Ii\es, e/vc/avcv/ belwem 
brackets,'' 

“ In most instances, where a poet’s life hjfs been recorded, a spe- 
cimen from some one of his productions is added; an insertion which, 
whilst it occupies but a small space in the work, w ill, it is liopid, be 
acceptable to the admirers of our early literature.” 

This information is followed by a series of very hariclsoinc 
acknow'ledgineiits to nunierons fiieiuls and contributors to the 
undertaking, and an explanation of the various sonnes whence 
Mr. Bliss has derived the principal part of the adtlilions, both 
to the text and the notes; and the Preface concludes with an 
expression of anxiety respecting the reception of his work, and 
the hope tlu't his rea(ler.s will give him credit tor a desire to be 
accurate in his statements. 

The life of Wood is prefixed to the first volume, and em- 
braces the original account published by Hearne from the MSS. 
in the hands ol‘ Dr. T aimer, difc additional minutes or hie- 
luoirs, which commence wiili 1G73,” from Dr. llicimrd Kaw- 
linsoifs papers in the Bodleian Library, transcribed fromWood^ 
Pocket Almanack, first published under the care of Mr. I ho- 
mas Warton and Mr. W. Iluddesford,” and some lurther ac- 
count of the partif ulars of Wood’s death in an original letter 
of Tanner, ^sorted by Mr. Bliss, with a few notes, amongst 
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'which one of the most remarkable is that which relates to the 
j’ogulation of the stagc-coachcs from Oxford to London in the 
year 1692, introduced under the memorandum made by Mr. 
Wood, 4,hat he travelled “ by the flying coach,” which first ac- 
cpmplishcd the journey in one day, on the 26th April, 1669, 

The life ol* Wood is delivered in his own phraseology, and 
contains many curious particulars, some coarse abuse, and not 
a few amusing anecdotes. The confusion and disturbances oc- 
casioned by the civil war, of which the author was himself an 
eye-witness, the royal visits made to tlie University by Charles 
and James, and other circumstances relative to public aHairs, are 
delineated with a degree of minuteness extremely interesting. 
Wood’s sarcastic remarks upon Sir Thomas Clayton, wlio was 
(very rekiciantly, and not without considerable opposition on the 
part of tlio 8oeii‘ty) admitted Warden of Merton College in his 
time, though sullie(f by prejudice, and, as Tanner observed on 
another occasion, containing vrcral hard n ouis^* not very cre- 
ditabli? to him, cannot fail to excite a smih;: but as this part of 
the work lias imdcrgone but little alteralicm by the present edi- 
tor, it must give place to the consideratioii of other portions of 
it, for whicli the reader is inoie iimiicdiateiy indebted to the re- 
searches ol Mr. Bliss. 

The biogiaphyof Wood is rendered complete by an appendix 
C(mtaining Mcarne’s account, Wood’s last will, his character by 
Will. I luddesl’ord, B. 1). keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Wood’s Pedigree, Minutes of Proceedings against him in the 
Chancellor’s C’oiirt (of Oxford) by Henry I^arl of Clarendon, 
for a libel on Ktlward Hyde late Karl ol’ tlarendon, High 
Chancellor of England, by adding the charge or insinuation of 
bribery and corruption, with the sentence pronounced tliereupon, 
ill consc(|iieiice of whicli Wooil was baiiLslicd flOlll tile Univer- 
sity; the rrcantatioii made by him previous to liis recall from 
banishment, and the subscijneii'l remarks. 

“ It is a singular eireumstance, and one 1 do not remember to have 
seen publicly remarked, that Wood suffered for a eliaraetcr of Lord 
Clarendon of w liieh. in fact, he was not the author. Ileamc, of whose 
vel'^city (here can exist no doubt, gives a curious history of this charac- 
ter, which it will not he impertinent to introduce.” 

‘‘ Anthony a \\ ood had the reflection tliat he passeth upon my 
Lord Clarendon, in the life of Judj^^' Jenkins (for which expression 
and some others Air. Wood was expelled^ the University) from Mr 
John Aubrey, -adu) had it from Judge Jeukius liimselj'. Tliis Air. Wood- 
owned in company afterw ards to Air. Lhugd of the Museum, who also 
received tlu* like informalioii from Air Aubrey himself.” “ This ac- 
count of Hearne’s is in a great measure corroborated by the following 
filiort account olMenkins now printed from a inanusL'ript* '^i Aubrey’s 
J)aud-writing. presevved in the Ashmolean Aiuseum.” 
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Judge Jenkins pTfsoner ... in the Tower of London, Windsor^ 
&c yeares for his loyaltie. lie would have taken it kindly to 


have been made one of the judges in We-^tminster-Uall ; but would 
give no money for it,” &c. In anotlier volume of Hearne’s Remarks^ 
(vol. X. p. 8,) we have a further testimony as to the truth of Wood’s 
accusation against the Lord Chancellor: I have heard it said by a 
gentleman that lived in those tisnes that the Earl of Clarendon did take 
bribes upon the restoration, and that a great number of loyal cavaliers 
suff.’red upon his account and were not rewarded, bec:ause not able to 
fee liim : and that Mr. Wood v\as lionest and just in that part of his 
history.’’ (Vol. i. p. cxlix.) 

Proceeding at length to an examination of the Alhenae, it seems 
to be no more than an act of justice to the learned and indefatig- 
able editor to consider his labours as divided into three parts ; 
namely, the correction of mistakes and errors in the original ; the 

improvement and eliicidalion of the toxtWiy collating both the 

former editions; and the addilioii oi' new lives which had been 
altogether omitted both by Wood liimselli aiul by Tanner and 
tlie booksellers. 

Among the mistake^: of tlic author, that of ‘‘ placij)g Nicholas 
Lord Vaux among the Oxford writers” by confounding the lather 
•with his son Thomas also Lord \’aux, but who was not educated 
at Oxford, and of giving a wrong date as the period of that 
noldemaii’s death, are tletected in a manner that evinces the 
acuteness and diligence which have been bestowed upon the mi- 
nute.st particulars. (Vol. i. p. 42.) 

In another place he thus vindicates Wood from the severe 
aensiireof Wan ton, who blames him lor having propagated what 
he terms a ridiculous and scandalous anecdote rcllecting upon 
the cliaracter of Sir'rhoinas Pope, founder of Trinity College. 
This occurs in the life of Henry Culfe, a distinguisl)ed scholar, 
and secretary to the iinfortuiiaio lloberl (Dcverei^x) Earl of 
Essex. 

** Henry Cuffe, by the interest of Lady Elizabeth Powlett, of Hinton 
Saint Gauge, Somersetshire, was elected scholar of Trinity (’ollege. 
May 25, 1578, being at that time fifteen years of age. \Vithin five 
years he was admitted fellow, May 80, l;5S:l. It was in his probalioiiarjr 
year that he was compelled to resign his fellowship hy a letter man- 
datory from Iiis benefactress, on account of the following occurrence, 
transcribed from an original pa^er, in the hand-writing of Doctor 
Bathurst (see Wartoifs life of Pope, p, 258). ^Secretary Cuft’e was ex- 
pelled from a fellowship of Trinity College, on this account. Our 
tbunder, when upon a visit, would often carry away a silver cup under 
hfs gown, for the joke sake, sending it hack the next day to laugh at 
his friend. CufFe being merry at another college with some <»f his boon 
companions /iaid,^^ ‘ 'fhis is a beggarlic college indeed ; the plate that 
our foundirV stoic would build another us good.’ Tliese words being 
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told to tlic President, he was ejected. This I I?ave often heard from 
my predecessor, Doctor President Kettell, who was contemporarie 
witli C'uil’e.' Tliis story Wood having heard in conversation with 
Dr. nutliurst, repeats in another place <Hearne’s Liber Niger Scaccarii, 
p. 50^il but with a slight variation : lie says that Pope would ‘ steal 
on‘e thing or other he could lay his bauds on, put in his pocket or 
under his gown,’ and adds, ‘ tliis was supposed rather an humour than 
of dishonesty.’ Warlon is extremely severe on Wood for the propa- 
gation of what he terms, ‘ an anecdote equally lidiculoius and scanda- 
lous, highly injurious to the honour of >ir Tlioinas l^ope. Now it really 
appears that \V ooil is» porlcctl y blameless, — he merely relates the actual 
tact, substitiiting the harsher word ‘ hteal’ for the sofier term ‘ carry 
away,’ hut allowing that it vva.> iut('nded as a joke rather than an act 
of dislionc.sty ; there is nolliing scandalous or ridiculous in this, for the 
l‘ict remains where Wood found it ; nor can it he denied, that Cuffe 
was C\p(‘lled ‘ for speaking eertain matters tlioiigli true.’ Ilow prudcilt 
it was in the society to become the cham])ions of their founder's fame, 
hv indicting so severe a punishment on the unguarded expression of a 
convivial hour, is another (juestion; many persons, perhaps, will think 
that the strange practical jokes of their founder had better //ave been 
consigned to oblivion, than made the subject of present persecution 
and future controversy.” (Vol. i. p 707, TOM.) 

In tlic life of Marstoii tlie dramalic poet, who flourished in 
the hitter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and beginning 
of that of James I. a very singular error of Wood is noticed 
and corrected. — The passage in Tanncr’is edition stands thus: 

“ This lust of 0. C. Coll, who seems to be John Marston, the poet» 
whom we are farther to mention, who dying before lOSd, in which 
year most of his works were published by William Shakspeare, and 
therefore can not be, &c.‘* 

Upon which Mr. Blisa observes, 

“ Wood’s strange mistake, in affirming that Shakspeare published 
Marston’s plJlys in IhMd (seventeen years after Shakspeare’s death), 
arose from the circumstance of /♦". S/t. being placed for the pub- 
lisher’s name, who, in fact, was William Shcarcs^ the bookseller/'^ 
( Vol. i. p. 7()j.) 

Under the name of Sansbury, an eminent and ingenious Latin 
poet, and author of “ Ilium in Italiam Oxonia ad prolectioncm 
llegis sui omnium optimi filia, pedisetjua,” printed at Oxford in 
l(j()S, and .so scarce, that Mr. Bliss believes “ the copy in the 
Boilfeian (formerly Selilon’s) is tbtjonly one iy>w existing;” the 
editor takes occasion to .speak with re.spvct, of Wood’s industry 
and research, as having obtained and preserved, perhaps, the only 
record of this writer, excepting a short account of him in an 
ancient catalogue of the, J'cliows and scholars ol St. John's ; 
and subjoins three sjieciinens of the verses j>lnced#uiuk;r the arms 
of the respective Colleges in this curious volume, as complimenU 
to King James. One of them is here selected : — 
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' - S. Joh. Coll. 

Annulus est primuin jungcudi pignus amoris ; 

Hunc dignare fides, ut prajcursoria jungat ‘ 

Oxoniae matri. Nostrae alta Ciconia Cristae 
Tardc advcntantes punit. Leo noster in ipso 
Vestibule occursu vestri pracsultat euntis 
Stcliatam in canieram, quae nunc academia, et ilium 
Karo visa ad te preciosa animalcula cingunt. 

Sic prinuim viso, qui primi vidimus, istam 
Quinquaginta- fidenique, et gaudia nostra sacramus. 

••Sign. C. I.” (Vol.ii.p.';8.5f)) 

The Life oV Guillim, author of The Display of Heraldry/’ 
also afforded to the indiutry of Mr. Bliss an opportunity of vin* 
dicating Wood from a suspicion of wilful mis-statement, hy 

pointing out the source wlience he derived his information n - 
spccting the assistance said to have been given by Dr. Barehani, 
of C.C.C. in some parts of that volume; and at the same time of 
doing justice to the abilities and qualifications of the writer 
above named. 

Wlicji speaking of Sprint, Archdeacon of Gloucester, Wood 
promises to “ mention more at large in the Fasti” Dr. Sprint, 
iathcr of the Archdeacon, and Dean of Bristol, “ uoi uv a wrilcvy 
but as D.D. and a rich dignitary,”— to w hich Mr. Bliss has 
added, that he “ might iia/e introduced Sprint as a writer, from 
an extremely rare oration spoken by him, and printed wliilc 
Dean of Bristol,” but which “ was not* known to Ames or Her- 
bert, and the copy in the Bodleian probably the only one now 
in existence.” 

It api^ears that the oration was made upon the occasion of a 
visit of the Earls of W'arwick and Leicester to the city of Bristol 
in 1587, and annexed to it are the following lines 

In Aduentum Illustrissimi Comitis Lcicestrensis cum primum Can- 
cellarius Oxouit-nsis Acadc.niani accederet. 

‘‘ Redditur Oxonio Bustis Erepta Repente 
Xe Veniente Salus Das Vrbi Dudlce Lucem 
Exhilaras ViiJtu Spcni Cedit Amabile Nonicn. ' 

Consilit E Luctu Languens Academia Regnat 
Inuidiosorum Voces Snppressit Ouatque. 

XerxisOpes Nomenquci Jacent En Nobile Sydus 
Indeuincibilis Superat*Comes Omnia Mundo 
Egregius Splendor Laudisque Excelsa Ciipido 
Efficiunt Similem Ter-magnis Regibus Esse. 

Nec Sccus Interius Splendet Viget Intima Virtus 
Accumulansque 'J'uas Laudes A^terna 'IViumphans 
Vi/ict Seda, Magisque Vigens Lucentia Tanget 
Astra Sono; Et Cedo Veneranda Locabit Amantem,’*" 
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Tt is scarcely necessary to point out that these capitals form the 
followinjr complimentary inscription, 

^‘^loBEiiTv.s Dvdlevs Canckllarivs Oxoniensis Combs 
L roicEsTiiEXsis VivatLaetvs Mvlta Secvla;’* 

or to say that the lines display more than ordinary inj^enuity in this 
species of composition, since authors arc generally compelled to bor- 
row their capitals from the middle of several words, whereas in the 
above, the first letter only is required to form the intended compli- 
ment.’* (V'ol. ii. p. 1333.) 

Great j)ains have been taken in the correction vf dates, as in 
tlio life of the learned Camden, and many other places, and in 
rectilyinir mistakes in the names, as of llisdoii the Anticpiary, 

who is culled iY/omr/v instead oF Tristram, in both the former 
editions; as well as in giving a genealogical account of some 
families, e. g. that of Sir Anthony Weldon (vol. ii. p. Sf37), of 
which Wood had delhered an erroneous btalcment: — of Sir 
John Spelman, who was the eldest, not the hon of his 

father (vol. iii. p. 13), and more particularly of “ the family of 
Dr. Oxenbridge’’ who “ were, as might be ex|n*cted, very indig- 
iiant at the rude attack upon his memory, in \\'ood’s very Avorst 
spirit.” (\'ol. iii. p. lOliS.) 

Mr. Bliss also detects many errors whicli had cither escaped 
observation, or at least do not appear to have been noticed by 
others. Jlc gives to Bobert Southwell the book entitled “ SV. 
Peter's Coniljldint^ with other Poenis^'' of which he was the real 
author, but which were said by Wood to have been written by 
.fobu Davies, (Vol. ii. p. 1^(31.) 

Such corrections and emendations extentling ibroughont the 
whole work, including the Fasti, have? incalculably increased the 
value of it as a book of reference, and afford a convincing proof 
of the (jualificftition of tlie present editor for the completion of 
his task. « 

The additions which have been made arc so various, tliat there 
are few readers, wliatsoever may be their taste or disposition, 
wIk) will not find a treasure of information and cnltVtainmcnt 
in these volumes, whicli the former editions did not possess. In 
•selecting specimens from such an assemblage, we will attempt to 
afford as complete a view as our limits can admit, oi' the variety 
aiul vAliie of a collection so crcdit?iWi‘ to the industry and assi- 
duity of the editor. • 

Under Tonstall bi.sliop of Durham, who, whilst he held the sco 
of London, was one of the embassailors at the treaty of Cam- 
bray, and in his return froin thence through Antwerp, employed 
a merchant to buy up all the copies of Tindalc’s»Translatioii of 
tlie Bilff(!,” which the llomun Catholics were extremely dcjxirousfc 

VOI.. XV. NO, XXIX. K 
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of suppressing, is the following curious anecdote from the 

Union of the familiv a of York and Lancaster f printed in 1550. 

The original account of this transaction is too curious to be omit- 
ted; ‘ It fortuned one (ieorge C-onstanline to be apprehended by Sir 
Thomas More, which then was Lord Cluiuncellor of England, of sus- 
picion of certain heresies. And this (Constantine beying with More, 
after diverse examinations of diverse lhinge.s emongc other maister More 
said in this wise to Constantine. Constantine I would have thee plain 
with me, in one thing 1 wyl ask of the, and I proines the 1 will shew the 
favor, in all the other thinges. whereof thou art accused to me. There 
is beyonde thy sea Tyndale, Joye and a many mo of you; 1 know they 
cannot lyve without helpe, some seiuleth tluim money, and succour- 
€th theim, and thy self beying one oflheun, haddest part tliereof, and 
therefore knowest fnnn uher.ee it came. I pray the wdio be thei that 
thus helpe them? My Lord, quod Constantine, wil you that I shal tel 
you the truth ? Yea I pray the, quod my lord. Mary 1 will, quod 
Constantino ; truly, quod he, it is ilie Hislmp of London tliat hath 
helpe us, for he hath bestowed emonge us a great dealc of moneye in 
New'c Teslamentes to burne theim. and that hath, and yet is our oncly 
succour and comfort. Nowe, by my troutli, (|uod More, I think even 
the same, anti 1 sayd so much to the IMshop, when he went about to 
bye them. (Vol. i. p .'iOi.) 

To the life of William llaldwyn, a poet of the sixteenth century, 
author of a curious work entitled the ‘‘ Myrroiir for Magis- 
trates,” &c. is acltled a tyjiogrnphicul illustration. 

^‘Baldwyn was undoubtedly one of the scholars who pursued the 
trade of printing, and, as Herbert supposes, in order to Ibrward the 
reformation. In the colophon to his “ Cnnliclrs a/' Solmnon,^' he styles 
himself' servant with Edward Wliitechurch, a al he probably was first 
employed by tin's printer as a corrector of tiie press, for which situ- 
ation his literary attainmjiifs p'eculiarly fitted him, and afterwards 
chose to qualify hiuiself for a compositor: ” 

and the following sjiecimenls introduced, in order to show that 

Baldw'yn’s versification is far more smooth and polished lluin 
the generality of scriptural translations;” taken from the above 
book, “ fmprinted at London by William Baldwin .scniain\t with 
Edwarde Whitchurchc.” 

Th c Sp in ^ c nf Ch rist, 

Returne my loue, is these that arc so blynde 
And gcue them grace, for lackc wliereofthey erre: 

Cum swyft, my loue, lyke to a roe and hyndc, 

Vpon these proude. these moiintaynes of Bather. 

For from thy truth these proude deuided be. 

Of stomacke haute, W'tli troubles vexed sore: 

But fneken them, and make them cum to me, 

Which soone shall be, if those thy grace restore.^ 
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“This volume of Daldivyu's puntiiig is hettA' stopped or poiiUeU, 

than any book of the SiV.iu; period I have yet met with.’ (Vol i. p. 31J 
— 31-3.) 

mm 

Some (lonl)ts li.ivc been cnlcrtuiiicd wliollier Koper were, tbe 
tiMnshitor oK ihc psnltcr, as staled by Wood, ujam the aiilliority 
of a nolo in ! Sallow’s copy In llu' ISodlvian Ld)rary, and the 

credit ol’iliat work has bacMi /jjiwn to />rchl>ishop i\iik(‘r, “but” 
Mr. !51iss remarks, “ if Kc[H‘r was not tiie translator ol ilio |)^:ilnu', 
hois yiill onlillcd to a place in the Atliomo as a writer and a minor 
})oel ; and prescaits a specimen ol’ his ersc irom *^Iio\voll’s 
Arbin* of Amilie,” of which perliaps the only e\i^tin<.»’ copy will 
be foimd at Oxford. 

He lias also ‘^iven an epii;*ram frotn lliO'C of Ibni.' rt Crawley, 
a learned jn inter, and disliii^iiislKai wri.cr, vrivj was a yvi bi'iulary 
of St. BaiiTs, about the year lon3, which ibrit.:. y'.ij'^iilarily s’:ail 
bo hero inserted. 

j'fir Cu^il r r/' CrrrjcL-ii. 

“ It is said that in (’royd 'ii tlrjr.- did sOiVirlymo dwell 
A col Iyer thut did al other co!lycr& excel. 

Imr his rLlies thys, collyer iiiij;ht have bene a 
blit in the order ol’ knip^iithDod lie had no ilelii'lit. 

Would (jod al our kni'dUs did niiiul eolici'^ no more 
'fh.ni tins collyer did knij^lilin^*, as i, lya b. I’tire. 

Imr wh.'ii none but por'a Ctillvers dal witli cmIcs inell, 

/vt a iva.'Onaiile p-Iee they did their coles selk 
butsMif’o onr kmejit eoll\^is have Irid the frst sale, 

A\\‘ have pay’d miieli nioiu v. aa.d had I’nv saeki^j to talc. 

A lode lliat I lia \vros fur a r*>yal was sold. 

Wyl co^f nov/ >:\i slnllin'^s ofsyiver or i»oId. 

(fod praiinr t’a.a-'v’ men Jtraee tluir polling to refray-.c, 

Or els lirinj; ilce.n hack to lli.nr old slate a‘xayne ; 

And •speei illy the calliar, that at Croyden doth sell, 

Voi men tlnnk lie is cooio tiuthe coiiyer of liell.” 

(Vol. i. p. 516.) 

A facetious acccniat of Sir Henry Sidney’s cjuicln-e.^; at re- 
partee is inirodiiecd in tlie life of that accomplished couriier, and 
some curious extracts Irom the works of Cjei>r'>;e CkiseoifTne, who 
was one oi’ (.laeen Klizabelii’s poets, aceompaiiy iin improved 
and corrected descrij)iion of bis»yiibliealions. (\ ol. i. p. 436 
— 13S.) 

vVn irreijjular poem copied from a very* rare book, in Wood s 
study in tlie Ashmoleaii Museum, accnmjianies tlic bioi^raphieal 
sketeli of 'riiomas llnderdi)\vn ; and the followim:; Sonnet by 
Howard, Ivirl of Surrey, dliovvh a talent for translation, or ra- 
ther imitation of c!a‘jsic authors, far superior fo “*lbat w'hicli 
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appears’’ in the iEneid, where he is cramped by the extreme 
fidelity vvliich he seems to have prescribed to liimself.” 

row to love J(iithfull}fj hmesnever he be revoarded, 

** Set me whereas the sunne dotli parcho the greiic, 

Or where his beanies do not dissolue the yse: 

In temperate licate where he is felt and sene : 

In presence prest of people madde or wise. 

Set me in hye, or yet in low degree : 

In longest night, or in the shortest daye : 

In clearest skye, or where cloudes thickest be : 

In lusty.youth, or when my heeres are graye. 

Set me in lieauen, in erth, or els in hell, 

In hyll, or dale, or in the fomyng flood : 

Sicke, or in heahh : in euyell fame or good : 

Hers will I be, and onely; with this thought 
Content myselfe, although my chaunce be nought.*' 

(Vol. i. p. 161.) 

This noble author was the first poet who wrote in Englisfi 
blank verse, and tlie same reason which has induced Mr. Bliss 
to preserve several copious extracts from his works, will bo a suf- 
ficient apology, if any be required, for subjoining a few lines, in 
order that they be fairly examined and compared witli those of 
Lord Surrey’s successor in llie same sjiecics of writing. 

“ uEneas now about the walles she Icades 
The town prepared, and Cartage weltli to shew. 

Olfring to speak, amid her voice, she whistes ; 

And when the day gan failc, new feastes she makes 
The Troies trauales to hcare a new she listes 
Inraged al : and starcth in his face 
That tcls the tale. And when they were all gone, 

And the dimrne mone doth eft withold the light, 

And sliding starres proiioked vnto sleepe 
Alone she mournes within^^hcr palace voide ; 

And sets her down on her forsaken bed.” E/rg. A^neuL h. 4* 

The progress made in this new path of versification” will 
appear, in‘'the lines selected from Nicholas Griniald, who has 
the credit of being the second writer of blank verse,” and pub- 
lished his Songes arid SoNneiles** \\\ 1557, probably soon after 

the appearance of the Earl of Surrey’s poems. 

• * 

The Death Zoroas an Egiptian Astronomer, 

Shaking her bloody hands, Bellone among 
The Perses soweth all kiiides of criicll death: 

With throtc ycutt hce roores, hee lycth along. 

His entrails with a launce through girded quite, 

HimMowft the club, him beats far stryking bowc, 

.And him the slyng, and him the shinaud swoord. 
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Ilee dieth, lice is all deed, lice pants, liee rests. 

Right over stood, in snowwhite armour braue 

• The Memphite Zoroas, a conning clerk, 

Tawhoni tlie heaiien lay open as his book. 

And in ca'Iestiall bodyes hee could tell 
The moouying, meetyng, light, aspect, cclyps 
And influence, and constellations all. 

What earthly chaunces wol betide, what yere 
Of plenty storde, what signe forwarned derth. 

How winter gendreth snow, what temperature 
In the prime tide dothe season well the soyl. 

Why soomer burns, why autum hath ripe grapes; 

Whether the circle (juudratc may becooiu ; 

Whetlier our tunes lieauen’s harmony can yccld. 

# * * * * * 

This sage then, in the starrs, had spied the fates 
Thrcatncd him death without delaye, and sithe 
Hee sawc hec could not fatal order change, 

Forward hee preast in hattayl, that hee iiiiglit 
Meet with the ruler of the Maccdoins, 

Of his right hand desirous to be slayn, 

The boldest beuni and worthiest in the field.*^ 

(Vol.i. p. 409, 4*10.) 

Little remained to be added to the life of Bodlcy ; but Mr. 
Bliss has handsomely said, 

** It is surely unnecessary to repeat the praises of such a man as Sir 
Thomas bodley, a man Avhose name will only perish with that of his 
country. The obligations which literature owes to the exertions of 
this individual can only be estimated by those who have opportunity 
as well as occasion to consult the inestimable treasures he bequeathed 
to the place of his education. And it is with a mingled sensation of 
gratitude and pride that the Editor of these Athenaj acknowledges the 
assistance lie receives from the Bodleian Library, an institution 
which he bolfliy asserts to be the most u>eful as well as the most 
magnificent, in the universe.” (Voltii. p. 127.) 

And in the Fasti, under the year 1603, he has inserted a letter 
from Sir Thomas Bodlcy to Dr. James, which evinces the vigi- 
lance of that great patron of literature, in seizing every oppor- 
tunity to promote the advantage and credit of the University of 
Oxford. 

« “ To Dr. Jiyncs, 

** Sir, — The bearer hereof, Josippus Barbatus, was born at Mem- 
phis ill .'Egypt, and comes recommended fi*oin the Lord of Canter- 
bury to Mr. Vice Chancellor, to the end lie might read the Arabian 
tongue in Oxford, which is natural to him : as withal he speaketh 
Frencli and Italian very readily, also Latin well enough to explicate 
his mind : being likewise, as I guess, of a kind and honest disposition,, 
I would be glad to understand that he might be pro\ided of a compc* 
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tent cntertalmncnt, to keep him In Oxon, Iea?t Cambridge should 
endeavour, as I make account they would, to draw him unto them. 
I pray you use your own credit and mind, where you think you may 
prevail (lui* I have no leisure ;:t this present to write to more than 
your.^elf,) tv) further his ilcsire, who.n I think a small matter will 
content at the first, whicrii may hereafter be ineroased, according to 
the proiit vvh.ich his auditors may reap : wherewith I take my leave, re- 
commending your welfare to (iod’s gracious pr: servation. Your ever 
assured, “ Tiio. ]>odley. 

“ London, Aug. I t, i60L'’ 

Amongst riic additions to the life of Sir Waiter llaleigli is the 
following account of the tragical termination of it : 

Wlien he lip.d hade f UTwell to his frieiuls, he said, ‘ I have a long 
journey to go, und therefore i will take my leiive/ Having asked the 

executioner to sliow him the axe, which the exi*cutioner hesitated to do, 
he cried, ‘ 1 ])ritIioe let me see it! dost thou think I am afraid of it?' 
He tlieii took hold ol'it, felt the ecige, and, smiling, said to the sheriff, 
^ This is a sharp medicine; hut it is a physician for all evils/ He 
forgave the execiilioner, and being asked which ^vaY he would lay 
himseif on the block, lie answered, ‘ So the heart he right, it is no 
matter vvhieli way the head lies 1 ’ At two strokes, his head was taken 
off, without the least slirink or motion of his body. 

Dr. Toun.son, Dean of Westminster, afterwards Bisliop of Salis- 
bury, has given a relation of this execution, in a letter to Sir John 
Isham of Lamport, in Northamptonshire. 

“ ‘ lie was,’ says the Dean, • the most fearless of death that ever 
was known ; and the most resolute and confident, yet with reverence 
and conscience. When 1 began to encourage him against the fear of 
death, he seemed to make so slight of it, that I wondered at him. And 
when I told him that the dear .servants of God, in better causes than his, 
had shrunk back, and trembled a little, he denied not ; but yet gave 
God thanks lie never feared death, and much less then. For it was 
but an opinion and imagination, and the manner of death, though to 
others it might seem grievousC yet he had rather die so, than of a 
burning fever. With much more to that purpose, with such con- 
fidence and cheerfulness, that I was fain to divert my speech any other 
way; and* wished him not to flatter himself; for this extraordinary 
boldness I was afraid came from some false ground, if it sprang from 
the assurance he had of the love and favour of God, of the hope of 
his salvation by Christ, and his own innoccncy, as he pleaded, 1 said 
he ivas a happy man. But if it were of an humour of vain glory, or 
carelessness, or contcnu)t of death, or senselessness of his own estate, 
he were much to be lamented, &c. For 1 told him, that heathen men 
had set as little by their lives as he would do, and seemed to die as 
bravely. He answx'red, that he was persuaded, that no man that 
knew (lod^ and feared him, could die witli cheerfulness and courage, 
except he were* assured of the love and favour of God unto him. That 
othcr-meu might make shows outwardly, but they felt no joys within ; 
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with much more to that cflect very Chrislianlj^ so that he satisfied 
me then, as 1 think he did all his spectators, at his death.’ ” 

To this aircctinj^ narrative is subjoined a copy of verses, pub- 
lished, for the first time, from a MS. of Ilaleioh in the Univer- 
sity library. 

“ As you came from the holy land 
(d'Walsinghame, 

Mett you not with my true love, 

By the way as you came ? 

‘‘ How shall I know your true love, 

That have met many a one, 

As I went to the holy lande, 

That have come, that luive gone. 

‘‘ She is neither white nor browne, 

Ihit «s the heavens liiyrc : 

There is none liath a forme so divine 
In the earth or ayre. 

** Such a one did I meet, good Sir, 

Such an angelyke face, 

Who like a QueenO: lyke a nymph did appere 
l>y her gate, by her grace. 

She hath lefte me here all alone, 

All alone as vnknowne, 

Who sonietymes did me lead with her selfe, 

And me lovde as her ownc. 

“ What’s the cause that she leaves you alone. 

And a new way doth take; 

Who loued you once as her owne, 

And her joye did you make ? 

“ 1 have loude her all my youth, 

, But now oulde as you see ; 

Loue likes not the falling frute 
From the wytlicred tree. 

Know that loue is a careless cliyhl 
And forgets promyssc paste ; 

He is blynde, he is deaff when he lyste * 

And in fay the neucr faste. 

‘‘ Ilis desvre is a durelcss contente, 

And a trustless Jeje ; 

He is wonn with a world of despayre. 

And is lost with a toyc. • 

Of women kynde such indeed is the loue 
Or the word loue abused, 

Under whidi, many chyldish desyres 
And conccytes her excusde. • 
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But true louc is a durable fyre 
In the mynde ever burnynge 
Keiier sycke, neuer ould, neucr dead, 

From it sclfe neuer turnynge. S. W. liS* 

(Vol. ii- p. 247— ‘249.) 

In a note subjoined to the account of Edward Gcc, one of the 
society of the college founded at Cliciseii by Dr. Matthew Sut- 
cliffe, Chaplain to King James the First, and Dean of I^xetcr, 
is inserted an original letter of Bishop Andrews to the Chancellor 
of his diocese of Ely, containing the King’s letters to Abbot, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, calling upon tlnit pix'late to ap- 
ply to his sufiwgans and the clergy for their aid in “ })eHeciing 
the good worke so well begunn” — the “ erecting a college at 
Chelsea for learned divines to be imployed as occasion shall re- 
quire for inaynteyning the religion professed in his kingdoms, 
and confuting the iinpngners thereof:” — in which the Archl)ishop 
remarks that “ although the like motions have been frequent in 
these latter times, yet let not those whom God hath bh'ssed with 
any v’elth be weary of well-doing, that it may not be said, that 
the idolatrous and superstitious papists be more forward to ad- 
vance their falsehoods then we are to maynteyne God’s truth.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 259.) 

Stradling’s “ Divine Poemes” are mentioned as very scarce, 
and an extract given from the co})y preservc*d in the Library of 
College. This author \\as “ tijc filth of those two hun- 
dred baronets created by King James the.First,” and “ his writ- 
ings appear to liavc gained universal respect and esteem.” J he 
specimen given is allowed by Mr. Bliss to “have no poetical me- 
rit,” but the dedication to “ 'riieophilus Lord Bishop of Lan- 
daffe” is very singular, being in verse, — 

“ Lo, here a childe of mine in sacred font 
Alreddic dipt, repayres for confirmution ^ 

To you (niy Lord) ; reflect your eye vpon’t ; 

Pm surety for Iiis ClirisAan education. 

1’hen on his head impose your hand, and blesse, 

If you approLie, the faith he doth confesse. 

• “ Your Lordships very loving friend, 

“ Jon. ^)TaADLINO.^ 

To which the Lord Bishop replies 

“ I view’d your ciiilde, and I dare swear ’tis yours, 

So plaine, so pithy, and so h‘8e the sire ; 

The tlieame diuine, cpmmends your well spent howVs 
The poet’s furic, and the father’s fire. 

I poz'd him in our vulgar catcchisin 

And thus confirme him, — he is void of schisme ! 

“ Your true louing friend, 

• “ Theo. Lakdavknsis." 

(Vol.ii. p. 597.) 
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The character of Godwin Bishop of Herefi/l*d, as delivered by 
Wood in the original Athcnae, and drawn by Willis in his 

l^urvey of Cathedrals,” cannot fail to amuse by the contrast 
which the opposite sentiments of the writers alFord. 

Godwin,” says Wood, was “a passing great lover of venerable 
antiquity and of all good literature. — He was a good man, a grave 
divine, skilful mathematician, excellent philosopher, pure Latinist, 
and incomparable historian, being no less critical in histories than the 
learned Selden. A person also he w'as so celebrated by many in his 
time, wlicther at home or beyond the seas, that his memory cannot 
otherwise but be precious in succeeding ages, for his indefatigable 
pains and travel in collecting the succession of all the bishops of Kng- 
iand and Wales since the lirst planting of the gospel,” &c. “ But 

he hath in those his infinite labours endeavoured out of a puritanical 
pique, to bring a scandal on the ancient Catholic Bishops, and to ad- 
vance the credit of those that were married since the Reformation (he 
being one of that number) for the credit of the Protestant cause ; so 
comes one afterwards, hy name W. Prynne, a crop-earM and stigma- 
tiz’d Presbyterian, the most inveterate enemy to the Bishops that ever 
appeared in our liorizon, who tliencc, from his labours takes all ad- 
vantages, whether truth or not truth, to raise arguments against, or 
bring a scandal upon the episcopal function. Take heed, therefore, 
of being partial, lest other light candles from your torch, and thereby 
in the end, you lend a helping hand for the cutting your own throat. 
But to return: to give therefore our author Godwin a farther character 
(us 1 Iicivo received it from his son), he was esteemed a good preacher, 

and a dncl livc)\hnt so much cmplotjed ln his studies and matters of reli^ 
that he teas as Unrre a stranger io the xearld and the things 
ihereoj'' 

Now comes Brown Willis, as quoted by Mr. Bliss; — 

‘‘ As to the character of this Bishop” (Godw in) “ notwithstanding 
the freedom he takes with oilier Bishops’ reputations, he was certainly 
a very great Symoniak, omitted no opportunity in disposing of his 
preferments ifl order to provide for his children : however, though his 
issue is extinct in this ” (Hereford) and Landalf diocese, yet will 
not his and their actions be soon forgotten. In Bishop Gibson’s Codex 
Ecdesiasticiis is some account of his selling the Chancellorship of 
Landaif diocese, page 10.^0, made a hwv precedent. Iii^short, no- 
thing is reputed to liuve fell in his gift, but what he sold or disposed 
of, ill regard to some son or daughter.” (Vol. ii. p. 555, 556, 559.) 

Ill the biographicjd sketch of that highly respectable prelate 
Richard Corbet, Bishop of Norwidi, are tlie following exqui- 
site lines addressed by him: ^ 

TO HIS SON VINCENT CORllET 

** (On his birth^day^ Nov. 10, 1630, being then three years old\ 

“ Wliat I shall leave thee none can tell. 

But all shall say I wish thee well ; * 
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I wish the^ (Vin.) before all wealth, 

Both bodily and ghostly health : 

Not too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee, 

So much of eiiher may undo thee. 

I wish tilt c learning, not for show, 

Enough for to instruct, and know ; 

Not such as gentlemen require 
To prate at tabic or at fire. 

I wish thee all tliy mother’s graces, 

Thy father’s fortunes and his places. 

I wish thee friends, and one at court, 

Not to build on, but support ; 

To thee, not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 

I wish thee peace in all thy ways, 

N )r lazy nor contentious days; 

And when thy soul and body part, 

As innocent as now thou art. 

Poems, Ed. 1672, p. 35.”— (Vol. ii. 596.) 

Considerable additions have been made to the account of 
Bishop Rowlands, (Vol. ii, p. b55), iVoni the writings of Hum- 
phreys, first published by Heariio, and now inserted in their 
proper place : and a curious narrative of the detection of an im- 
posture in the age (so fruitful of imjiostures) of James I. but 
too long for the space whicli can be allotted here. 

In the life of Alexander (}ill, son of the master of St, PauP.s 
school, after rectifying a mistake of Wood, of no very great im- 
portance, but, as Mr. Bliss observes, “ merely for the sake of 
prevcnlingany doubts as to the fidelity of the collation made for 
the present edition,” the following passage is given from the 
Harlcian Manu.scripts : — 

On Friday se’nnight, were censured in the Star-chamber, Alex- 
ander Gill, B.D., at Oxford, and usher in St. Pauls school under his 
own father, for saying in Trinity'Coll. that our King was fitter to stand 
in a Cheapside shop, with an apron before him, and say IV/iat lack you? 
than to governe the kingdomc — 2. That the duke was gone down to 
hell to ineCv King James there — 3. For drinking a health to Felton^ 
saying, he was sorry Felton had deprived him of the lionour of doing 
that brave action, &c. His censure was to be degraded both from his 
ministrie and degrees taken— to lose one care at London, and the other 
at Oxford, and to be fined 20081., &c. In a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Mede to Sir Martin Stutcville, dated Chr. Coll. Nov. 15th, 1628. 

Gill is degraded, bul for the fine and corporal punishment, there 
is obtained a mitigation of the first, and a full remission of the latter^ 
upon old Mr. Gill the father’s petition to his Majestie, which niy lo* 
of London seconded for his coat-sake, and love to his father. Chr.. 
Coll. Nov. 22, 1628, Joseph Mead.’' (Vol. iii. p, 43.) 
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Uiulor tlio lift' of Sir Thomas Salusl)itry, besides various elu- 
cidations of liis literary character, as drawn by Wood, liis very 
rait»|)oein called the ‘‘ flistory of Joseph,” is particularly iioticecf, 
the only copy remainin'^ (as it is presumed) iu the library of 
Jesus College, Oxlbrd, allurdiiiif this sjieciinen, — 

“ Thus Joseph’s raised unto the Iieiglit of* powre, 

Jn shorter sspace than tlie cjuick springing riowre 
'J hat asl:s but one night's growth, Jte that of late 
AVayPd in a dungeon, liis a chair of state. 

Oh ! what a bounteous king found he to do it! 

what a bounteous ^iod that mov’d him toil! 

'rhen think on Jo-^eph's case, whate’er thou be* 
l)es])air not— art in prison ? so ^vas he — 

IVrhaps tliou'it say, thou hast no skill in dreams, 

No revel. itions ; — Ood hath other means: 

Doubt not his power nor providence, he can 

'i'iiat hath civ.it'nl all, sure help a man 

More wiiyes liuin one? Deist ihon complain tlfart poore 

And Mifier’st want ? Job surely sulired more. 

Doe ero>>es vexetluv? or allliction's rod 
'i'ornient thy soule ? have patience still in God. 

W’livt on, pray on. (rust in him, only ho 
(km cure, and cleanse, and ea>e thy malady. 

Dost strive with strong temptations? to him then, 

(jod east seven d' vils out of Magdalen! 

Art si eke or sinful? prayr a cure did winne 
I'or llczekiah's sore, and Davicl’s sinne. 
iVreliance tli'ast triisteil, praid, and waited long, 
faioke back to Joseph, he was sure* but young 
When first he tasted sorrow, vext between, 

Dondage, lust, ]n'isons, and his brethren's spleenc 
Ev'n from his very cradle, yet he stay'd, 

Ho waited long with patience, long he pray’d 
KrC comfort came.” 

and “ the following comparison 3F the husbandmen during the 
seven years of plenty, to the industrious inmates of a bec-hiveJ* 

“ Methinks I see them, like the busy swarmc ^ 

When their commander hums and gives tli* alarmc, 

Tlioy issue forth, and their dispersed powre 
Coasts every field, and lights on every flowre 
To make their sweet extractions, and they strive 
Who shall unlade him oft’ne*st at the hive : 

They fill their bags, and gladly Iiosiieward fly 
With pleasant burdens in their painfull thigh. 

Onely tliis diff’rence makes *twixt them and these^ 

'J'lie gatherers went not murmuring as the bees, 

Dut with their silent paces all along ^ 

Tliey trudge like ants, a people wise, not strong, 
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PreTentin^' want in plenty, with tlicir paine ; 

So each of these came laden home with graine. 

They glean’d apace, whilst corn like sads they founds 
And stor’d the citks fro the neighbouring ground 
Th*y have gathered much, the granaries are fil’d 
With all th’ abundance which the land doth yield.” 

(Vol. iii. p. 58, 59.) 

Large as have been already the poetical extracts I)y which the 
reader may be made acquainted with the mode of illustration 
which Mr. Bliss has adopted, his addition to the life of Cieorge 
Sandys, whose works Pope “read confessedly with tlelight,’’ and 
whom Drydeii pronouncod to he ‘’llie best versifier of his ag.?,’’ 
includes so elegant a proof of the merit of that writer, that it 
would betray an e(jiial want of justice and of taste not to admit 
at least a portion of it. 

“ Deo Opt. Max. 

O Thou who all things hast of nothing made, 

Whose hand the radiant firmament displaid 
With such an undiseerned swiftness hurl'd 

About the stedfast centre of the world ; 

Against whose rapid course the restlesse sun 
And wandring flames in varied motions run ; 

Which heat, light, life infuse; time, night and day 
Distinguish ; in ou'’ humane bodies sway ; 

That hung’st the solid earth in fleeting airc 

VeinM with clearc springs, which ambient seas repairc-. 

In clouds the niountaines wrap their lioary heads; 

Luxurious valleies cloth’d with flowry meads : 

Her trees yield fruit and shade; witli libcrall brests 
All creatures she (their common mother) feasts. 

Then man thy image nuidVt, in dignity, 

In knowledge and in beauty like to thee 
Plac’d in a heaven on earth : without his toile 
The ever-flourishing and fruitfull soile 
Vnpurchas’d food produc’d, all creatures were 
His subjects, serving more for love then feare. 

He knew no Lord but thee — But when he fell 
From his obedience, all at once rcbell. 

And in his ruine exercise their might: 

Concurring elements against him fight : 

Troups of unknowiie dise^aes ; sorrow, age 
And death assaile him with successive rage. 

Hell let forth all h6r furies ; none so great 
As man to man : Ambition, pride, deceit, 

Wrong arm’d with power, lust, rapine, slaughter, reign’d. 
And flatter’d vice the name of vertue gain’d. 

and after alluding to the Deluge, and man’s redemption, Iictbti» 
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celebrates llio particular instances in which the hand of Divine 
Providence had manifested itself in his own preservation. 

“ O 1 who hath tasted of thy clemency 
In greature measure, or more oft than 1 1 

* « « iic- « « 

Thy wonders in the deepo have 1 beheld, 

Yet all by those on Judah’s hills excelled 
There where the Virgin’s Son his doctrine taught, 

His miracles, and our redemption wrought: 

Where 1, by Thee inspir’d, his praises sung, 

And on his sepulchre my offering Imng: 

Wliich way so e’re I turne iny face or fecit, 

I see thy glory, and thy mercy meet. 

IMet on the J'hracian shores, when in the strife 
Of frantic Simoans thou preserv'dst my life. 

ISo when Arabian thieves belay *d us round, 

And wlien by all abandon’d, Thee I found. 

That false Sidonian woIfe, whose craft put on 
A sheepe’s soft fleece, and me Bellcrophon 
To mine by his cruell letter sent, 

'fliou didst by thy protecting hand prevenr. 

Thou savMst me from the bloudy massacres 
Of faith-Ies Indians; from tlieir treacherous wars ; 
iTom raging leavers : from the sultry breath 
Of tainted airc, whieh cloy’d thejawes of death. 

Preserv’d from swallowing seas, when towering M avci 
Mixt with the clouds, and open’d their deepe graves. 

From barbarous pirats ransom’d: !)y those taught, 

Succcj.sfully with Saliaii Moores we fought: 

Then brouglu’st me home in safety, that this earth 
Might bury me, whieh fed me from my birth: 

'?5Iest with a liealthfuil age, a quiet mind. 

Content with little; to this worke design’d: 

Which4 at length have Hnisht by thy aid 
And now my vows have at thy gltar paid.” 

(Vol. iii. p. 102, 103.) 

To the very long account of Archbishop Laud, which is one oT 
the most elaborate of all Mr. Wood’s biographical writings, the 
present editor has annexed various papers, and amongst them 
the copy of a MS. in Anthony a Wood’s hand-writing, preserved 
iu the Muscnin at Oxford, wliicli show's the gratitude of at least 
one so*ciety in the University to tht* memory of their great but 
unfortunate benefactor. • 

‘‘ Jan. 10, 1611, Will. Laud, Archb. of Canterbury, was beheaded^ 
and his body afterwards being layed in a leaden coffin was buried at 
Alliallows, Harking, by the 'row'er of London. After the Restaum*^ 
,Uon of King C’harles 2d, the president and fellows oftSt. John’s CoU. 
Oxoii. consulting to have his body removed to the coll, because 
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had bin soe great a benefactor, resolved on l!ie business, after the se- 
pulture there of Arehb. Juxon, and that with convenience and pri- 
vacy. TJie day then, or ratlier niglit, being a|)|)ointcd tvlieru«n he 
should come to Oxon. most of the fellows, about 10' or 20 in number, 
went to meet him towards Wheatley ; tuid after they had met him 
about 7 of* tlie clod: on rvitlay, Juiy‘21-, 100 : 5 , they came into Oxon. 
at JO at night, with the said numher h fore him, and liis corj)s laying 
in a hors litter on •!< wheels, drawn by 1' hortscs following, and a coach 
after that. 

“ In the same ninnner they went up to St. Marie’s dnirch, then 
up Cat’s street, then to the bade (lore of St. John’s (Jiove, where, 
taking his C 4 )h'in out, conveyed il to the e!;\ppell; when .Mr. (ilhsey, 
fellow of that house, and Vice-l’resident, had spe p'.cch, they 
laid him, inclosed in a wooden collin in a little vault at tlie upper end 
of the chancell, between tlia fi)ijnder*.> and Arcdihi^h.op Juxoifs. Tlie 
next day following they hung up 7 strea’ucrs.” (Vol. lii. p. 1 1 1-.) 

Mr. Bliss’s gleanings have supplied alir.o^t every imaginable 
variety of composilio!! ; and the solemn sadness u hit h his mourn- 
ful narratives might i)rt>duce, is comiterbalaneed by faectious 
stories and anecdotes j'ldl of vivacity. 'I heH' occur, indt‘(‘d, so 
vc'ry frc'tpiently, that it is indifiereiu from which volmiK‘ a spe- 
cimen be given : — h‘l iis> take that which occurs in Uk' lii’e of 
Henry Somerset, Mar(|ais of Worcester. 

“ When the King (C’ha. 1.) first entered the gates of Kaglan, 
(after the lost battle of Nareshy), the M.irquc-se delivered his Ma- 
jesty the keyes, according to (he custorne ; the King restoring of them 
to the marij the mart) said, * 1 beseech your Maj. to keep thtan, if 

J ou please, for they are in a good hand; hut I am afraid I hat ere it 
e long I shall he forced to deliver tlieiii into the liaiids of iiu)c;e who 
will spoilc llie complement.’ 

“ iMy Lord Herbert of Itaglan, and eldest smi to the i\Jar(]. came 
into llaglan castle, attended with }() or .7) oHicers and commanders : 
and his business with his lather, being about procuru'g from the old 
man more money for the Iving,^tlie Lord Herbert, in his rL(|ucst unto 
his father chanced to u^e the word mnsl ; w hich Ifis lather the mar- 
quess laying hold on, asked him, yoti ? I pray take it, and threw 
him the i^cys of his treasury out of his pocket, whereat Ins son was 
wonderfully out of countenance, and ahaslit, being otluTwise^evcr a 
dutiful and respect ful son to his father, reply ed, Sir, the word was out 
before I was aware; 1 do not intend to put it in force : I pray will 
you put up your keys again. 'I'o wliich the Mar(|uess returned these 
words, Truly, son, I sliall thifik my keys not safe in my pockeV, whilst 
you have so many swokIs by your sides; nor that I have the command 
of my house, whilst you have so many oflicers in it, nor that 1 am at 
my own dispose, whilst you have so many commanders. My Lord 
(reply’d the son) I do not intend that they shall stay in the castle, I 
mean they shjll be gone. I pray let them (said the Marquess), and 
have a care that must do not stay behind. Whereat (after that 
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Lord Herbert was ja^onc out of tlie room) there wer some who blam’d 
the Marquess for his too much severity to his son, after that he had 
Been him express so much sorrow for that over-slip : whereupon the 
Marquess reply ’d, Hark ye, if my son be dejected, I can raise him 
when 1 please ; but it is a question, if he should once take a head 
whether 1 could lower hijn when I list. Ned was not wont to use such 
courtship to me, and I believe he intended a better word for \\\% father ^ 
but must was for the King/’ (Vol.iii. p. 201.) 

Under Robert Pink, Warden of New College, sonic lines, in 
honour of ibat “right wor^bipfull Doetoin* of Divinity,” |>rintcd 
in ICJiS, anil of great rarity, supply an extract perfectly Hu- 
dibrasiic. 

‘‘ lie kickt rebellion out of townc 
Pull’d ignorance and alheisme downc : 

He purg’d the schooles of soK’cisine, 

Uefin’d pedanticke barbarisme. 

His silken phrase made logickc run 
As smooth as calmed helicon. 
l>iit oh ! bee’s gom', then, wollconic be 
Dull ness and stupidity ! 

15urnc your bookes, or onely eon 
The 'falmud or ihc Alkaron; 

Stiiddy you may your hearts out, but 
This Anal)aj)tist Deatii hath cut 
All luniane learning downe at once 
As if he had been brib’d for th’ nonce, 

Py the Agitatoiiis to doe what 

Yurberry and they could not — ” (Vol. iii p. 227.) 

In liic former editions of the Athen;e, Edv\ard Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury was said to have been horn at “ Montgomery 
Castle,” ill Wales, wliicli is now corrected by the insertion of 
a note from Jiis lite, in wliieli this extraorilinary man thus speaks 
of himself. ^ 

“ I was born at E/fion in Shropshin*, (hjing a house wliich, together 
with fair lands, descended upon the Newp{>rts by my grandmother,) 
between the hours of twelve and one of the clock in the nyirning: my 
jnfaficy was very sickly it was so long before I be- 

gan to speak, that many thought I hhould be ever dumb ; the very 
furthest thing I remember is, that when I understood what was say’d 
by osiers I did yet forbear to spe^k, lest i should utter something 
that were imperfect or impertinent. hen I came to talk, one of the 
furthest enquiries I made was, how I camt^ into this world ? I told 
my nurse, keeper, and others, I found myself Iiere indeed, but from 
what cause or beginning, or by what means I con’d not imagine, but 
for this as 1 was laughed at liy nurse and some other women that were 
then present, so I was wonder’d at by others, whp said they never 
beard a child but myself ask that question ; upon which, when 1 came 
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to riper years, I made this observation, which afterwards a little com- 
forted me, that as I found myself in possession of this life, without 
knowing any tiling of the pangs and throes rny mother suffered, when 
yet doubtless they did no less press and afflict me than her, so I hope 
my soul shall pass to a better life than this, without being sensible of 
the anguish and pains my body shall feel in death. For, as I believe, 
•then 1 shall be transmitted to a more happy estate by (iods great 
grace, 1 am confident 1 shall no more know, how 1 came out of this 

world, than how 1 came into it.” (Vol. iii. p. 

The Life of Dr. John Pridcaiix, Bishop of Worcester, is 
embellished .with the following anecdote from Prince’s Wor- 
thies : 

** John Pridcaux was born at Stowford, not the parish so called, 
near Lifton, as the author of the Atlieruc Ox. mistakes it, but an 
obscure village of that name, in the parish of Harford, formerly Here- 
ford, near Joy Bridge in Devonshire, of honest and ingenuous paren- 
tage The Doctor was not of that mean and contcMuptiblc 

extraction some suppose he was ; however it must be acknowledged 

that his beginning was low and nu‘an ; The Doctor therefore 

was driven to shift for himself betisiies ; who being enabled, by the 
care of his parents to write and read, and having also a pretty good 
tuneable voice, he tlioiight himself well enough qualified to be a 
parish-clerk. The church of Ugborow' (Ugbrook,) a contiguous parish 
with Harford, being destitute of one at that time, John offered him- 
self to the minister and people there, to serve them, if they pleas’d, 
in that capacity. Ihit so urihappy was he dmt he had a competitor 
for the office, and a dangerous one too, who had made a great interest 
in the ))arlsh for himself, and was likely lo carry the place from him. 
The parishioners being divided in the matter, (so just were they) did 
at length agree in this, being unwilling to disoblige either party, that 
•the Lord’s day following should be the day of tryal; the one should 
tune the psalm in the forenoon, the other in the afternoon ; and he 
that did best please the people should have the place : ^which accord- 
ingly was done, and Prideaux lost it, to his very great grief and 
trouble. Upon which, after he became advanced to one of the first 
dignities in the church, he would frequently make this reflection, 
saying, ‘ If I could have been clerk of Ugborougli, 1 had never been 
Bishop of Worcester.’ ” (Vol. Hi, p. 27 J, 272 ) ^ 

Of a very different character is the singular account from a 
MS. in the Ashinolean Museum, of the duel between Sir Ed- 
ward Sackville (aftcrw'ards •Earl of Dorset,) and Lord Bruce> 
in a letter from the former, dated Lorainc, Sept. 8, 1613:’* 
v/hich, after a circumstantial detail of the nature and particulars 

the challenge sent by Lord Bruce, and the appointment of 
seconds, time, and place (between Bergen-op-Zooni and Aut- 
warp), thus proceeds ; 

I had not of a long tyme eaten more libcrall then at dynner, aniT 
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therefor^ vnfit for such an action, seeinge the surgeons hold a wound 
vpon a full stomacke much more dangerous then otherwise, I request^ 
ed.my second to certefie him, that I would presently decide the 
difference, and therefore he should immediately meete me on horsc- 
backe, onely wayted on by our surgeons, they beinge vtiarmed. To- 
gether wee rode, but one before the other 12 short, about some two 
English miles, and then passion havinge so weake an ennemie to 
assoile as my direction, easily became victor, and vsing his power, 
made me obedient to his commaundement. I beinge verilie madd 
with anger the lo. Bruse thirst after my life with a kynd of assur- 
ances, seeinge I had come soe farr, and necdlesly to give him leave to 
regaine his loste reputation, 1 bad him alight, which vdth all williiig- 
nes he quickly granted, and there in a medowe (ancklcd deepe in 
water,) biddinge farewell to our dublets, in our shirts, began to charge 
each other ; havinge before commaunded our surgeons, to withdrawe 
themselves a pretty distance from vs, conjuringc them besids, as they 
respected our favors, or their ownc safeties, not to stirre, but to suffer 
vs to execute our pleasures, wee beeinge fully rcsolued (God forgive 
us!) to dispatch each other by what meanes wie could. I made a 
thrustc at my enemie, but was shorte, and in drawinge backe my 
arme, I receved a greate wound with a blowe thereon (which I inter- 
preted as a reward for my short shootlnge,) but in revenge 1 prest into 
him, though I then miste him alsoe, and then recevinge a wound in 
my riglU pap, which paste levell through my bodie and almost to my 
backe, and there we wrestled for the too derest and greatest prizes, 
wee could ever exspect triall for, honor and life. In which struglingc 
my hand (having but an ordinary glove on it) lost one of her servants, 
(though the meanest) which hung by a skinc, and to sight yet re- 
maincth as before, and 1 am put in hope one day to have the use also. 
But at lastc, breathlcs, yet keepinge our holds, there paste on both 
sides propositions of quitting each other’s sworde. But when amitie 
was dead, confidence could not live, and whoe should quit firste was 
the question, which on neither parte cither would performc, and re- 
strivingc afresh; with a kick and a wrinch together, 1 freede my 
longe captivBd weapon, which incontinently levinge at his throte 
(beinge maistcr still of his,) 1 demaflnded if he would aske his life, 
or yeelde his swoord ; both which (though in that eminent danger) 
he brauely denied to doc. My selfe beinge wounded and feelinge 
losse of bloud (having three conduits runinge on me,) began to make 
me ftiinte, and he courageously persistingc not to accord to yeelde to 
either of my ^iropositions, remembrance of his former bloudie desir 
and feelinge ot my present estate, I strooke at his harte, but with his 
avoyejinge, miste my ayme, yet paste,through the boddie, and draw- 
inge through my swoord, repaste it through againe, through another 
place, when he cryed, ‘Oh 1 lam slaine,’ secondingc his speech with 
all the force he had to caste me, but beinge too weake, after I had 
defended his assault, I easily became maistcr of him, layinge him on 
his backe, when, being oyer him, 1 redemaunded if he would request 
his life, but it seemed he prized it not at soo deare^a rate to be be- 
' boldinge *for it, bravely replied, he skornd it, which answere gfblf 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. 1. 
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was soe noble and wbrtliy as I protest I could not finde in my liarte to 
offer him any more violence, only keeping him downe, till at length 
his surgeon afarr of, cryed out, he would immediately dye, if^his 
woundes were not stopped ; wherevpon, I asked if he desiered his 
surgeon should come, which he accepted of, and soo beinge drawnc 
away, I never offered to take his swoord, accountinge it inhumane to 
rob a dead man (for soe I held him to be). This, thus ended, I rc- 
tyred to my surgeon, in whose annes, after I had remained a while, 
for want of bloude I loste my sight, and wilhall, as I thought, my life 
alsoe, but stronge waters and his dilligence quickly recovered me.”— 
(YoLiii. p. 317,318.) 

Richard Eovclacc, whose elegant accomplishments seem to 
have recommended him in a particular manner to the favour of 
Royalty “ in 1636, when the King and Queen,” (Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria,) were for some days entertained at Oxford, 
was, at the request of a great lady belonging to the Queen, made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, then Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, actually created Master of Arts, though but of two years 
standing,” being only eighteen years of age. Afterwards, having 
served in the army, and retired subsequent to the “ pacification 
of Berwick,” to his paternal estate in Kent, he was deputed by 
that county to deliver the famous Kentish petition to the House 
of Commons for restoring the King to his rights, and for settling 
the government,” &c. for which loyal service he w'as committed 
to the Gatehouse at Westminster, where, during his imprison- 
ment he wrote a song called Sto7ie tvalls do not a prhon niakey^ 
which Mr. Bliss has inserted from a MS. “ to all appearance 
contemporary with the author.” 

** IBs being m prison. 

‘‘ When Loue, witli vneonfined winges, 

Houer'd within niy gates, 

And iny diuine Afthca bringes 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When 1 lyc tangled in her hayre 
And fettered in her eye, — 

The birds, that wanton in the ayre 
Know not such libertic. 

“ When flowing cupps runne swiftly round 
With noe allaij'hig theames, 

Our care(p$se heades with roses bound 
Our heartes with loyail flames ; 

When thirsty griefes in wine we stcepe 
W^lien healths and draughts arc free,— 

Fishes that tipple in the deepe 
• Know no such libertie. 
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When, like committed linnets, I • 

With shriller notes shall singe 
The sweetnes, mercy, majestic, 

And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voyce aloud how good 
He is, and great should be, — 

Enlarged winds that curie the flood 
Know noe such libcrtic. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron barres a cage, 

A spotlesse mind and innocent 

Calls that an hermitage ; 

If 1 have frccdome in my loue 
And in my soule am free, — 

Angel Is alone that arc abouc 
Enjoy such libcrtie/' 

A specimen of the versification of Zouchc a very learned civi- 
lian, and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty both before and 
after tlui usurpation, is exhibited in addition to the catalogue of 
liis works, of which a small portion is, the Invocation to his 
Poem called The Dove, which Mr, Bliss mentions that he has 
‘‘ seen marked in a bookseller’s catalogue, at fourteen guineas,” 
T'his, therefore, may be esteemed a precious morsel. 

Take wing, my muse, and like that siluer doue 
Which o’er the world, new bath’d did hou’ring fly 
The low-coucht seas, and high-plac’t land aboue, 

Discerne with faithfull, thougli with fearefull eye, 

That what both land and sea resounding ring 
W^ee may to this all-maker’s prayscs sing. 

He who directs the sparrowes tender flight 
And secs him safely reach the hurtlesse ground, 

(juide thee in all thy passages aright. 

And grant thy course be sur#, thy resting sound : 

From mount of oliues, as from hill of bayes 

Blest with the branch of peace though not of praise/’ 

(VoL iii. p. 518.) 

• 

Anthony Wood has been censured by Cole for not having 

f iven a fuller account than that which he bestowed upon Edward^ 
^eigh, who being one of the expelled members of the House of 
Commons, in the time of Cromwell, had little else to do but to 
write books,” and was accordingly the! author of many, which 
Cole supposes might probably have afforded Mr. Wood useful 
information. Wood’s present editor has, it may be hoped, re*- 
deemed his credit by*admitting a very long poem of Leigh ‘^ upon 
the mama^e of an oier-aged couple,'^ part of \f Inch will be sul- 

L 2 
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ficient to satisfy reafiers of ordinary curiosity, both how LeigU 
wrote, and how Mr. Bliss sometimes quotes. 

This charming couple are thus described. 

****** her head was bald, 

All ouer-growne with (iithy scurfe and scald : 

Yet o’er her hollow temples there was made 
With borrowed haire a sad and gloomy shade. 

She seem’d to eate her lipes, her teeth each one 
Out of her rotten gummes long since were gone. 

Her poys’nous breath did so attainte the sence 
As plainely sltew’d the cause o’ th’ pestilence. 

* * * * # 
******** 

But now the bridegroome comes propt by a Couple 
Of stronger shes, that saue his stafe that trouble. 

His greisly elfelocks on his shoulders lay 
Poudred with dandruffe (’twas his wedding day) 

His nodding head kept time, with quick dispatch, 

Much like a restlesse ballance of a watch. 

Deepe suncke in hallow pItts were his dull cies 
Which watred the drie soyle that round them lies. 

His gastly rawbon’d cheekes made him appeare 
Like a Death’s head ; not one poore tooth was therev 
Vpon his forehead’s parchment, well you might 
W'ithout offence, memento mort write. 

He was a colledge of diseases all, 

A mouing corse, and walking hospitall. 

Thus fittly matcht slowly they crawde alonge 
(Reuil’d and laught att by the gaping thronge) 

T’ the church, whose leane and hunger starued wombe 
Rather expects their bodies in the tombe. 

And here no reucrend preist appeares that might 
The sacred churche’s solemne forme recite 
But a youn^ motly Leuit’s changling face. 

Who inutt’ring ore (with an ill fauour’d grace) 

Some idle words, straight jSynes tlieir palsied haials 
In his fanaticke, ncw-contriued bands. 

So home they come.” (Vol. iii. p. 929.) 

The lattcf part of the satire, evidently alludes to Cromweirs 
recent act, by which the marriage ceremony was no longer to be 
sdeinnized by the clergy ; as a passage from the same author’s 
” Treatise of Religion and Leayiing,” cited by Cole and also in- 
troduced in the Athenm, clearly pointed at the Protector himself^ 
to whom he bore no {^od will ” 

The wise (he means the wise learned) heathens did call the 
Christians idiots, and reproached them as illiterate : but the athiest 
cannot name any a^e wherein the heathen had an Oliver to oppugns 
our Christian profession, but we bad a Rovoland to defend it." ^ Vol. iih 
p. 929.1 
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An original letter of great length and curious minuteness^ ad* 
dressed to Bishop Kcnnet, by the celebrated antiquary Brown 
Willis, respecting his ancestor Dr, Thomas Willis, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Oxford, and well known as a great medi- 
cal writer, is transcribed by Mr. Bliss from Kennet’s copy of the 
Athenip, in the Bodleian Library, and is a valuable addition to 
the former account by Wood ; and in the life of Dr. Henry 
Stiibbe, a very learned physician, a paper of great importance 
in relation to the publication of one of that writer’s controversial 
tracts is introtliiccd from "I^’anner’s copy, and a full explanation 
given in the margin. (Vol. iii. p. 1074.) 

Under Hobbes is a very minute account from Kennet, of the 
manner in which the former passed his time at Chatsworth : and 
the particulars of the famous Ilenry Marten from various sources, 
arc at least amusing. 

“ He was of an incomparable witt for repartees, not at all covetuous, 
humble, not at all arrogant as most of them were ; a great cultor of 
justice, and did always in the house take the part oftlie oppressed. 
1660 he was obnoxious for having been one of the late King’s 

judges, and he was in very great danger to have suffered as others did, 
but (as he was a witt himself) so the Lord Falkland saved his life by 
witt, saying, ‘ (rcntlemen, yee talke here of niaJdng a sacrifice ; it was 
the old lawe, all sacrifices were to be without spot or blemish ; and 
now you are going to make an old rotten rascall a sacrifice/ This 
witt tooke in the liouse and saved his life. 

His speeches in the house were not lon^, but wondrous poynant, 

pertinent, and witty Making an invective speech one time 

against old Sir Henry Vane, when he had done with liim, he said * But, 

for young Sir Harry Vane ’ and so sate him downe. Severall 

cryed out — ‘ What have you to say to young Sir Harry ? He rises 
up : ‘ Why if young Sir Harry lives to be old, he will be old Sir Harry f 
and so sate downe, and set the whole house a laughing, as he often- 
times did. Oliver Cromwell once in the house called him, jestingly 
or scoffingly, Sir Harry Martin. H% rises and bowes, ‘ I thanke your 
Majestiey 1 alwayes thought when you were king, that 1 should be 
knighted/’ (Vol. iii. p. 12^43.) 

An excellent letter from another celebrated wit. Sir William 
Killigrew to King Charles II. on his Restoration, abounds with 
such good advice that some parts of it have an irresistible claim 
to an insertion here. ^ 

After a very spirited introduction, in which he disclaims all 
other motives for his address besides “ a vish only to share in 
the general good of the nation,” he says: — 

‘‘ First, Sir, your character is presented heere as the most politicke 
prince livingc, that understands all the artes of a courte, and as capeable 
to make dicse nations happie as any of your prediedfesors have done. 
And from this those now at the helme of government doe raise argu? 
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ments to dought their owne security ; and will therefore bringe your 
Majestie in on termes such as luaye looke like fetters unfitt to be im- 
posed on their Kirige, for whom they have so high a vallewe ; and at 
a time when the nation calls alowde for you, as the only cure for all 
their evells. But, Sir, ’tis conseaved that if your Majesty doe putt 
on such golden fetters frankely, they will rather adorne than clogge 
vour government ; and insteed of restraining your free hearte, you will 
have more power in a short tyme to grattefy and reward such as have 

merited favours from you 

“ Suppose, Sir, that you were now called in without any restrictions, 
how impossible a worke it would be, to please all those, that have 
really served your father and y ourselfe, with them that will pretend to 

It Sir, it is evident that all the people in gonerall doe 

looke, that you should bring them peace and plenty, as well as a pardon 
for all those who have offended. And I doe feare, you will find it a 
harder matter to satisfie those that call themselves your frends, and 
those who really are so, than all those who have been against your 

Majesty From such thoughts as these I gather. Sir, that 

however your comniinge in on termes may looke at first sight as a 
lesningc of your dignety, ’twill prove more advantngious to your 
future happiness, than to come in without conditions ; for no sober man 
can repine if your Majesty doe not give w^hat you have not powder to 
give.” 


After some observations respecting the army, navy, and parlia- 
ment, he proceeds : — 

“ Tis humbly conseaved if your Majesty have a large yearely re- 
venue settled for youre owne and famcly’s support, 'twill be of greater 
use to yourselfe and servants, than two millions a yoare to defrayc the 
land, sea, militia with. By your owne private revennue your Majesty 
will have enough to reward who you please, without controule, and 
maye in a few yearcs laye up a treasure to your owne use; that instead 
of borrowing from your subjects, you may at any time be able to lend 
your parliament a grand summe if occasion require, and be reimbursed 
Bgaine with love and thankes from the whole nation ; ajd so become 
the father of your people, and Icfd of all their hearts . 

** Lastly, Sir, I do humbly conseave, that your Majesty may with 
honour and safety throwe yourselfe freely into the arnies of your 

people....^. Such a trust in them must in a short tv me 

begett their trust in you 

‘‘ Now, Sir, if all this that I have proposed be what you knewc 
before, ’tis more than I aip acquainted with. My excuse is my affec- 
tion to your Majesty, without any designe for myselfe. There be so 
many that have merited your flivours, beyond any pretence of myne, 
that my only sute Is, that your Majestie will be pleased to pardon this 
presumption to give my opinion in this greate affare, which I doe not 
thinke htt to have the aprobation of any man in, but however ray good- 
will be accepted, I shall ever live and dye. Sir, 

“ Your Majestie s most affectionate) humblC) and obedient 

« « , * M and servant, « W. KiLtioBEw.” 

Porsely, April lOlh, 1660.” (Vol. iv. p. 695—697.) 
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This counsel of a statesman may not be* unfitly followed by 
the pious admonition of a bishop, from a volume of miscelia* 
ncous papers by Hearn, in the Dodleian Library. 

A Letter to the Cler^iy of the lYwce-^e of Landajf by Hugh Lloydy 
Bishop of Lancia dated 2dt/i October, 1662. 

** My (learc brethren, 

Most of you bane either subscribed or at least consented to the 
good worke, of the free schooles proposed unto you ; this is only to 
quicken 3^00 to bee as liberal therein as your scverall conditions will 

permitt This county hath eniineiitl)^ contributed to the 

primitive Cliristianity of all Wales, its strange wee shtf)uld now cornu 

short of all parts of Wales in the in.iine acts of it Of old, 

Christian schooles began here, and (to our great shame) it wtis not, 
before the dissolution, so' utterley destitute of them, as now it is. Your 
providing for debts, age, children, cannot bee pleedcd in barre of this, 
for when only a little is put into Christ’s multiplying handes, it sane* 
tifieth the rest, and improveth it into a sufficiency and remainder. 

“ Nor shall our concerncs and relations ever miscarry for want of 
that Chri.^'t receives of us ; we are not religious if we believe not this, 
and if wee believe it, let us not stagger, but open both our heartes 
and bandes to give cheerfully, according to our several abilities. For 
mine ovvne part I shall vcheiTiently suspect tliat his religion is not ill 

his heart but only in his head, who will not bee a very willing contri- 
butor to promote this pious intention. 1 am confident that bee which 
endeavours to walke by faith (and ever}^ C 1 n*islian, nmcli more a clear- 
gyrnan, should doc so) will finde no difficulty in this, but if for want 
of faith, so small a contribution seem impossible to any, well may bee 
cease to wonder at his neighbour’s uncbaritablencss. Wherefore, (as by 
God’s grace) many (jf you have wortliily denied yourselves in the royal 
present to our blessed sovereigne, so doe in this for your most grati- 
ous God, who in great mercy both gave and restored our sovereigne 
to us; that as the poorest bodies are by God’s goodnes in the fulnes 
of a plentifqjl country competently sustained for this, so their soidcs 
by this provision may be furthered for a bettor life; and we, brethren, 
having donne our best herein, may Jive to this present age, and Icfivo 
to posterity an example of doing more for God’s glory, who should be 
most deare unto cur soulcs for whixt we are, had, have, or hope for.’* 
(Vgl. iv. p. 835, 83G.) 

The same indefatigable attention which Mr. Bliss has evinced 
throughout every page of the Athenm Oxonicnscs, he lias like- 
wise extended to the Fasti accciijpanying that work, which is 
divided into two parts, at present, ailixed respectively to the 
second and fourth volumes, but at the option of the purchaser to 
be cither so bound up, or made into a separate (5th) volume. 
The notes to tlie Fasti are indeed more concise tliaii in the 
Athcme, as must ncccssaril}’' be expected, but they embrace a 
vast vartety of information, some more valuable* some less, and 
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seem to be collectcci from the ^rave and the gay, the sacred and 
profane, with unwearied assiduity. 

Our limits will admit only of a short specimen. Under the 
name of Will. Paddie, of St. John’s Coll. M.D. of Leyden and 
Oxford, the account of King James’s death, at Theobald’s, 
where I)r. Paddie attended upon his Majesty in his last mo- 
ments, is given in the following words from an original MS. 

“ Beyng sent for to Thibaulte but two dales before the death of my 
soveraine lord and master King James: I held it my Christian ductie 
to prepare hym, telling him that there was nothing left for wee to doe, 
(in the afternoone before his death the next daie att noonc) butt to 
pray for his soiUe. Whereupon the archbysliop, and the lord keeper, 
byshop of Lincolne, demauuded yf his inajestie would be pleased that 
they should praye w‘'' hym, wherevnto he cheerfullie accorded. And 
after short praier theese sentences {forUj-one in number^ which are 
transcribed in a large and legible hand, and dated on the margin^ Mar- 
iii 27, 162.5,) where by the bishop of Lincolne distinctlie pronounced 
vnto hym, who w‘*' his cics (the messengers of his hart) lyfted vp vnto 
heaven, att the end of every sentence, gave to vs all, therby, a godlie 
assurance of those graces and livelic faith, wherew*** he apprehended 
the merite of ou Lord and onlie Saviour Christ Jesus, accovdinglie as 
in his godlie life he had often publiquelv professed. Will. Paddx.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 256.) 

Wc have thus endeavoured by quotations from different parts, 
of these volumes to afford a fair and impartial view of the 
nature and variety of the additions made by the present editor, 
in order that the reader may be enabled to anticipate the plea- 
sure of perusing the work, and form some estimate of the value 
of this enlarged and improved edition of the Athen^e Oxoni- 
jBNSEs; and having borne willing testimony to tlic industry and 
assiduity of Mr. Bliss, who has increased the utility of the origi- 
nal as a book of reference, and greatly augmented its stores of 
literary entertainment; in justice to our own consistency in the 
character of censors of Britislf literature, we must acknowledge 
that with all its merits, the work is not without blemishes, which 
compel us to withhold from it that unqualified praise which, 
otherwise, ft would have gratified us to have bestowed. Mr. Bliss 
has, however, done so much, that we would gladly abstain, if pos- 
sible, from! disapprobation, and therefore will only, in a slight 
manner, glance at a subject ^hich would have called forth a 
stronger tone of censure, if his unwearied diligence and scrupulous 
fidelity in preserving whhteycr has any relation to the subject mat- 
ter of the volumes which lie has illustrated, had not disarmed 
criticism even of its just severity. — But, surely, if the admission 
of numerous poetical specimens in the lives of writers which, 
as composed by ^Anthony a Wood, were evidently not designed 
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to allow these a4ditions» be justified by the reasons given by Mr. 
Bliss in his preface, some moderate bounds might have been set to 
such a deviation from the plan of the original work : the intro- 
duction of six hundred lines at a time makes too severe a demand 
on the time and the purse ; nor have we failed to remark and 
lament a certain want of delicacy in the selection that has been 
made, in some instances, in prose as \vcll as poetical quo- 
tation. 

Having no inclination to pursue this topic, we conclude by 
wishing Mr. Bliss health and oncouragenieiit in the prosecution 
of the undertaking in which he states himself to be engiiged, 
and which we shall have great pleasure in congratulating him 
upon completing) in a manner as crcdiCublc to liiuisulf and as 
worthy of the illustrious body to which it bears an immediate re- 
lation, as that portion of his task of which he has already ac- 
quitted himself. 


Art. VII.— GERMANY AND THE REVOLUTION. 

1. Teuischland vnd die Revoluihiu Von J. Gbrrcs. Zweite 

auflage. Teutschland, 1819. 

2. UAllemafrne et La Revolution, Par J. Goerres. Traduit de 

rAlleipand par C. A. Sheffer. Paris, 1819. 

S. Germany and the Revolution, By Professor Goerres, late 
Editor of the Rhenish Mercury. Translated from the oi iginal 
German, by John Black. 8vo. pp. 336. Longmaji and Co. 
London, 1820. 

AV E are incluced to bring before our readers the production of 
a German writer, which has cause^ much sensation ns far as its 
own language is understood, and has been deemed of suflicieiit 
importance to produce a translation of it in England and in 
France, and, as we have heard, in Denmark and 8we(\pn. We 
cannot, however, but think, that much of the celebrity of the 
work has arisen h'om the unusual, but not unjust pains, taken to 
suppress its circulation, and from the necessity under which the 
author* found himself of flying from his country to escape im- 
pending prosecutions. The tremendous events of the last twenty- 
five years have left Germany in a state or suffering whicli has 
not yet been alleviated by the return of peace; and in such sea- 
sons the minds of men are moi'e peculiarly prepared to receive 
tliose impressions which arc communicated by general invective 
and vehement declamation, than to attend calmly and earnestly 
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to such practical remedies as can aionc administer a cure to na- 
tional diseases. 

Like all the other countries of Europe, the wliole frame of so- 
ciety in (lermany had a feudal origin. Leaders of armed bands 
founded the first communities, and their followers took their 
station in civil lill* in a great degree according to the military 
rank they had held in the expeditions whose success gave them 
possession ol’ the territory. Although the societies of the rest of 
Europe had similar oi’igins, yet those of (/ermany were of a 
much prior date. They were forincd before others, and hence 
the institutions that were created amongst them had more time 
to take root, and to shoot into stronger and more definite 
branches than can be traced in the social policy of any other 
states. The nobles of Germany have existed for a period, the 
commencement of which is lost in the obscurity of antiquity. 
They expelled the Franks, dissipated the Romans, and became 
masters of the country. As leaders of armed bands they were 
all equal, c?ccept when a selected temporary chief united and 
led to battle their combined forces. 

From this state of affairs arose a vast number of chiefs, all 
sovereigns, all ecjual in power within their respective domains. 
Thus Germany contained many hundreds of sovereigns, some 
military, some at length ecclesiastical, and some few commercial, 
often at variance with each other, and scarcely united, when, after 
a lapse of ages, for the purposes of delensivc warfiire, an Em- 
peror, and king of the Romans, were chosen by the greater 

princes who were thence denominated Electors. 

This condition of society has, in part, continued down to our 
own day. During the succession of centuries some of the smaller 
sovereignties, by violence, by fraud, by compact, or by mar- 
riages, had been merged in the greater : most of the independent 
republican cities, once the formidable league of the Hans Towns, 
had been appropriated by tire neighbouring sovereigns ; many of 
the ecclesiastical states, within tne dominions which adopted at 
the reformation th(3 protestant religion, were secularized and be- 
came infcgral parts of the territories of the greater princes. 

But notwithstanding these alterations, which were trifling when 
compared with the whole empire, the number of independent 

{ mwers which existed at the commencement of the Frencli revo- 
ution amounted to some •Hundreds, none of whom acknow- 
ledged a superior, and all of whom were, equally with the Austrian 
and Prussian monnrehs, co-estates of the £m[)ire. These hun- 
dreds of sovereign states all had peculiar and various laws, and 
modes of administering the government; and when one of them 
by any circumstances had been transferred to another state, and 
merged in it, their ancient laws, privileges, and customs, were 
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continued, and if any infringement was attempted, it was effec* 
tually, though somewhat slowly, repressed by the tribunals of 
Uattsbon and Wetzlar. Though no perceptible progress had 
been made in improving the system of legislation, yet the pro- 
gress of general knowledge in Germany had been rapidly ad- 
vancing and widely extending. The disputes on religion, which 
the rclorniation introduced, roused the human mind from its 
lethargic state, and communicated a quickness of perception, 
an acuteness in creating and detecting subtleties, and a habit of 
reasoning profoundly and accurately, for which all Europe is 
more indebted than she remembers, or at least is \ery forward 
to acknowledge. 

The version of the Sacred Writings framed by Luther, exhibited 
the powers of the native language, and induced the successors of 
that great man to aim at imparting to it a polish and a distinctness, 
in which it has been improving till within the last thirty years. 
The purification of religion, and the expansion and refinement 
of tlie language, were accompanied by a taste for knowledge 
more generally diffused, and descending to lower grades in so- 
ciety, tlian had been the case in any other country. This tfiste 
w^as fostered and encouraged by establishments for education on 
an universal plan. To say nothing of Universities, Gymnasiums, 
and Lyceums, where the higher branches ol* knowledge were 
communicated; in every town, and generally in every village, 
schools fur gratuitous instruction had becii founded, so that 
scarcely a Iiuiiiaii being was to be Ibuiid who, but from his own 

fault or incapacity, had not been taught reading, writing, and 
the common rules of arithmetic. 

The truth is not, perhaps, so greatly exceeded, as niigiit at first 
appear, when Germans assert, that the readers of their language 
arc more numerous than those of all the other languages of 
Europe togeriier; at any rate there is no one language that ap- 

I )roaches near to it, either in the number of readers or of pub- 
ications. Books are indeed printed on coarse paper and with 
bad types, and have a repulsive appearance to foreigners ; but 
their price accords with the finances of the readers, and by their 
cheapness they become most extensively dispersed. 

This interesting country was long governed by persons whose 
will was in a great measure the law ; lor the meetings of the 
states tardy presented any oppositiifti^to the view’s of the sovereign, 
nor had they the power to do it with any cdl’ect. The corporate 
towns and cities were, indeed, far more numerous, in proportion 
to the population, than in any other of the kingdoms of Europe; 
they were all possessed of some property and many privileges 
which their princes respected, and which gav<j them much 
power aufl much magisterial and judicial influence. 
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With the religious establishments of the country the princes 
did not venture to interfere, but left them wholly to the ecclesias* 
tical bodies, when the faith of the sovereign was different from 
that of the people, which was the case in many instances. In 
Saxony the reigqing family are catholics, but almost all their 
subjects Lutherans. Iq Prussia the king is of the Calvinistic 
profession, but the people and the national establishment are 
Lutheran ; and when a late Landgrave of Hesse Cassel re- 
nounced the protestant, and embraced the catholic church, it pro- 
duced no effect on the faith or revenues of the established re- 
ligion, whicji is Calvinistic* Through all the states a toleration 
was allowed to dissidents, and in many instances a kind of inferior 
establishment was maintained, which ensured to the communities 
the possession of their religious edifices, and the revenues de- 
voted to the support of their worship. 

The freedom of tlie press was practically enjoyed throughout 
the whole empire ; for though in many states there was a pre- 
vious censurate, the power of suppression was rarely if ever ex- 
ercised, as it was well known that if a publication was forbidden 
in one state it would be printed in some other, and, by means of 
the booksellers who meet at the fairs of Leipsick to exchange 
the productions of their several presses, would be as much circu-** 
lated as if printed at home. 

Such is a slight sketch of the state of Germany when the re?» 
volution of France burst forth. Its lofty pretensions, its phi- 
lanthropic declarations, and its flattering promises, were known 
where the reports of the atrocities which from the first disfigured 
it were either unheard or disbelieved* If the weight of au- 
thority pressed lightly upon the German people, ^.he iiew' system, 
among its first lessons, taught them discontent. They viewed 
tlieir own situations not with reference to any system of policy 

that was really in existence, but compared it with that ideal state 
of perfection in government, ito which the parti;(ans of the revolu- 
tion in Paris, with all the parade of charlatans, had promised to 
conduct them. 

Several of the princes themselves favoured these ideas of poli- 
tical regeneration. With some this disimsition arose froifa fear 
of their revolted neighbours, but with others from an affectation 
of the love of that philosophical kind of liberty which the dema- 
gogues of Paris had undertaken to communicate to Germany 
and the world. t 

The eventful period which passed between the bej^inning of 
the French revolution and its euthanasia was a time of tremend- 
ous visitation to Germany. The demon of its infuriated dema- 
gogues visited them with all its malignity, and in its awful 
march trampled with uiidistinguishing indifference Qn*those who 
favoured, and on those who im{)cd<;'d its progress. 
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We are not now intending to resume the tale of those horrors 
which revolutionary France inflicted on submilling Germany, 
We wish rather to look at that period when her subjection was 
completed; when Austria w*as brought to acquiesce in any 
measures that could be proposed ; when Prussia, diminished in 
population and territory, was suffocated by the pressure of a 
gigantic army ; and when the smaller princes, wlio were still 
suffered to exist, held their power only as tributaries to the dt‘s- 
potism of France, The states on the western banks of the llhine 
were swallowed up in the French republic or the French empire. 
Hanover, Cassel, Brunswick, Westphalia, and sevej*al smaller 
states, were united to form a kingdom for a brother of the Em- 
peror; and others were allotted to sovereigns who were con- 
tented to receive them at the hands of a despot and usurper. 

A spirit was however kept alive and cherished in all the parts 
of the empire by numerous apparently quiet, virtuous, and peace- 
ful citizens, who disdained to flatter their conquerors, to adopt 
their manners, to mix in their society, or to use their language. 
Among other societies that called the Union of Virtue (Tngend^ 
htind)^ which Goerres thus fairly describes, was established : 

“ For a considerable time there had exij^ted a secret union called 
the Union of Virtue (Tugend-bund)y entered into, as was pretended, 
for the purpose of striving, with united powers, lor the attainment of 
freedom, without infringing on the fidelity due to the legitimate 
princes, and of defending individuals and tne nation from every spe- 
cies of thraldom, but more especially thraldom to a foreign power# 
This Union was said to consist of various degrees distinguished from 
each other by signs, attributes, duties, and rights ; all the members were 
bound by the most sacred oaths to the society and its objects, and» 
without knowing any thing of the operation of others, were subject 
only to their superior, as the latter again was to the grand-master, 
from which superior they received all orders and cummissions, and 
having once, afiCcr a free deliberation, undertaken to execute them, 
they were bound to proceed with blind* and implicit confidence, ab- 
staining from all enquiry into grounds and motives ; all tlie secrets of 
the Union were to be kept with the most inviolable fidelity, under the 
pain of death ; the memuers were to be equally inaccessible to the 
influeifbe of fear and hope, and no human force was to have power 
to protect the guilty traitor from the vengeance of the society,” 
(P.47—49.) 

We know but little of the extent ^)f this society, wdiich was 
necessarily a secret one, nor can we exactly state the effect which 
it produced, since wlien all Germany rose in the war of de- 
liverance, its members became mixed up with the general mass, 
so as not to be distinguished from others. It has, indeed, been 
accused of drawing within its circle all those dange^rous charac- 
■ ters whose Snergies on such an emergency, when rightly directed, 
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became of great value, but who in tranquil times, by their wiki 
ideas, their impracticable schemes, and their inflammatory lan- 
guage, become the greatest enemies to real liberty. Of this member 
was Goerres, who, Uiough he had been a great declaimer in favour 
of the French revolution, had been a leader of the democratic 
party in his own country, and a commissioner sent toParis to unite 
the Rhenish provinces with the F rcnch empire, exerted his pen, 
after the Russian campaign, to rouse the German nation to re- 
sistance. The capture of Paris soon followed the war of de- 
liverance. France was contracted to her former limits. But 
Germany \'emaincd still a scene of derangement and disorder. 
The territories to the westward of the Rhine, Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony, and a part of Upper Saxony, were without any govern- 
ment. The French rulers had contracted enormous debts among 
the inhabitants, which they pretended were for domestic pur- 
poses, but which in reality had been conveyed to Paris. The 
princes, ibrmcrly sovereigns of these states, were dispersed. With 
their territories they had long ceased to have connexion, and 
scarcely thought of ever recovering them again. Their patri- 
monial estates had been seized, coiihscated, and sold by their re- 
volutionary proprietors. Their possessions had many of them 
been sold and resold, and in various instances had been trans- 
ferred for a due equivalent. 

Under these circumstances of extraordinary difficulty the 
Congress of Vienna was assembled. Had angels and not mor- 
tals undertaken the task, it would have been impossible to have 
satisfied all claimants. They had no previous line marked out, 
by which to guide ihcir paths ; no precedents could be found, 
on which to ground proceedings ; and no principles of inter- 
national law could be applied to such extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

On the proceedings of this assembly Goerres freely indulges 
that disposition to invectivQ# which distinguishes all his writings. 

“ They proceeded to such length, that the swords began to spring 
from thqn* scabbards. Providence, cnri^ed at the unholy doings, sent 
the Man of the Island among them. This individual, on whom eter- 
nal justice had already exercised her rights, the man whom the Pope 
had anointed, to whom all persons had bowed the knee, before whom 
the world had humbled itself| whom a conceited age had gazed on 
as its highest organ, and wh8m, though believing in nothing ^Ise, and 
regarding nothing els3, it had adored with the most profound devo- 
tion ; who, to shame his idolaters to the very bottom of their soul^ 
had demonstrated his own nothingness in himself before their 
astonished eyes ; and, after exercising' justice on himself and them, 
had withdrawn into an ignominious obscurity: this man was once 
more chosen by the enraged heavenly powers, to fill tli» overwhelm- 
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ing cup of scorn to the very brim, to become again the scourge of his 
own slightly improved nation, and to overset the table of the royal 
(P. 19 — 20.) 

Among the numerous claimants on the justice of the Congress, 
were many ot those princes whose dominions were not so large as 
some ot our extensive parishes. They wished to be reinstated in 
their former-power, but their states had been divided, sold, and 
transferred to other possessors, often to those who had been their 
subjects. These princes \rere placed by the Congress in a sin- 
gular situation, with neither the attributes of sovereigns nor of 
subjects. The independent sovereignties were thus, reduced to 
thirty-five, including Austria, Prussia, and the kingdoms ot Ba- 
varia, Hanover, Saxony, and Wirtemberg, and the republican 
cities of Frankfort, Lubcck, Hamburg, and Bremen. The 
princes whose claims to sovereignty were thus dismissed, or who, 
to use the language of the Congress, were mediatised^ carried 
every where complaints of the injustice they had received, and 
were often joined in their invectives against the ruling powers, 
by the speculative re})ublicans, and the practical demagogues. 

It is before stated, that when the French intruders retired 
from the German states, they left the governments deeply 
indebted to their subjects. The general arming that took place 
on the return from Klba, before many of the princes were fairly 
seated in their dominions, caused enormous expenses, and ad- 
ditional debts to be incurred; so that when that alarm had 
ceased, recourse was necessarily had to new and heavy imposts. 
Ill those states whose governors had not been displaced, the 
great efforts, which were necessary to raise the armies that had 
contributed to the deliverance, had created debts much too 
large lor their resources. The return of the princes was at- 


* Tlioiis;!i we have quoted tliis pabsa^e from Mr. Blacks Translation, which we 
have generally fiAind as correct as the idiom of the two larigiinges will allow*, 
the peculiar force of the expressions of Gocr|es will be a sufllcienc excuse to the 
Geniian scliolar for giving the original. 

Gnd esging nun diesein Grund-ass gemais an ein Tlieil der gewonnen beute, 
find die Kaiserburg wurdc zum WecliHelhauiiC, %\o man die Seclen sich zii wog 
und zuzahltc wic Darien, iiiid iiiit hitterm hader sicii urn eiii mchr und weniger 
strilt Mild erbitierte. lJud als der Streit zu dcin Punckt gckomnieii, das die 
gezucklen Schwerdler sich rlilirteii in deii Sriieideu, da handle die Voiseliung, 
zilrnend dem iinhcilbrengeiiclen werke, den Mann der Inscl uiiter sie, Dieser, 
an dem die ewige Gerecbligkcit ilire Gerechie schon geubt, er, den der Papst 
gc*>all)t, ,vor dem alle Fursteii sich gebeugt, wqr dem die Welt sicb gedemuihight 
hatte, den die dunkellialfle /eitals ihrhochsles Organ angcstauiU and vor dtin sie, 
Konst ail niebts glaubeiid und nichfs achtend, in tiefs^r Andacht angebetet, der 
dan 11 , iiin seine Gotseiidieiier in tiefster Seele zu bc&cliaiiicn, seine eigne Nich- 
tigkeit an sicb selbst vor ihren Augeii demoiistrirte, und iiacbdem er also an sicb, 
und ihren Kecht geiibt, in eincm scbimpaiclie Uunkclheit, sicb ziiriickgezogen : 
dieser war noch eiiiinal iim den zemalmender bulin gaiizlich aiiszufuhren, von den 
zurnenden bimmelsmachten aiiserseben, abermal die Geissel seines eignen, wenig 
gebesserten Volks zu seyn, und die Tiache der Wachsler umzusCosseo. (P. 12.) 
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tended with a general increase of taxation, and these imposedf 
upon a poopJe already more than half ruined, naturally produced 
first murmurs, and then loud complaints. 

I'he 13th article of the German confederation had decreed 
tliat in all the states a constitution (candstmidische veifassung) 
should be created ; but nothing of the nature of such constitution 
W'as or could be intimated, and each state was left to form onej 
for itself. On mos t of the larger divisions was conferred, by their 
rulers, the privilege of assembling in states according to the 
relics of a plan which had once prescriptively existed, but 
with such pccommodations to the change of circumstances as 
were deemed to be necessary. Tlie kingdom of Wirtemberg 
was the first in which a constitution was promulgated. It was 
proposed by the monarch, and twice rejected 2 by the nobles, w'ho 
thought their privileges insufficiently protected; by the burgers, 
because their rights were not accurately defined ; and by both, 
because it originated w^th the king, and was a charter rather 
than a compact. 

In the king of Denmark's dominions of iJolstein and Lauenburg 
the same attempt was made, but with no better success. In the 
kindom of Saxony the old states were revived, but were not 
rendered more efficient or powerful than in former periods, when 
they had no deliberative powers, no control over the expendi- 
ture, nor any means of instituting inquiry into abuses. In 
Hanover the states too were restored upon the ancient plan. The 
nobles and the cities composed them' with some slight improve- 
ments; their conduct, though highly aristocratical from the iid- 
ture of their composition, was economical, humane, and just ; 
and they acted in unison wdth the enlightened views of the ex- 
ecutive. 

In Hesse Cassel the sovereign and the states soon separated ; 
and were again assembled without concord or any beneficial 
effect. A ferment arose, andestill exists, about the rights of those 
who had acquired estates during the usurped government, which 
fai Hanover and Brunswick alter much uneasiness, perplexity/ 
and agitaption, had been happily arranged. 

The Duchy of Nassau had a constitution formed, the fhcory 
of w'hich, like most other theories, liad little that deserved cen- 
«ure ; but when attempted to be put in practice it was found, 
like all such projects, incapable of being acted upon. In Bavaria 
and in Baden, similtu* attempts produced similar results. 

Those in Germany who were of a speculative turn, and whose 
active minds had been directed to constitution-making, did not 
learn from these unsuccessful experiments the important practi- 
cal truths th^t constitutions cannot be formed — that they must 
grow out of, and grow up with, the habits and institutions of a 
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country — and that it is as reasonable to c::pcct the seed time and 
harvest in the same day, as to expect that a constitution built 
upon theory should be able to perform with case a single useful 
operation. 

After this review of the state of the public feeling of Germany, 
those who know that a restless and active faction exists in every 
country of Europe, will not be surprised at learning that the 
portions of that faction scattered over the several states of Ger- 
many, have eagerly laid hold of the season of sufiering and com- 
plaint, to kindle a spirit capable of inflicting on the country 
greater calamities than even those it has suflered frpm Ercnch 
dominion and its attendant consequences. 

Among the most mischievous of this faction, wc must class 
this author, Goerres. With all his heat, vehemence, and in- 
flammatory misrepresentations, he professes a dread of that 
revolutionary violence and bloodshed which all his writings can 
have no other possible tendency but to produce and perpetuate. 

There is a mode of writing practised in Germany in which 
this writer has excelled all his contemporaries. It is a medley 
of metaj)hysics and fanaticism, of infidelity and superstition, of 
piety and irreverence, so strangely mingled, and vented with such 
strength and energy of language, as to be comprehended with 
difficulty, and (as Mr. Rlack has found) impossible to be trans- 
lated. But by its powerful imagery it kindles the imagination, 
generates a turbid sort of enthusiasm (schivdrmery), and pro- 
hibits the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 

The description of the ardent expectations raised in Germany 
from the assembling of the Congress at Vienna, is here given as 
a specimen of the least inflated of the author's passages, and 
therefore the best translated. It is however marked by a suffi- 
cient portion of what has been denominated transcendental 
idealism. • 

• 

“ The hopes and expectations of Germany, which were but too 
miserably disappointed in the first peace of Paris, were patiently car- 
ried to this Congress; and estimating, no doubt, too highjy a few 
years of passing elevation as opposed to centuries of pitifulncss and 
degeneracy, trod with the language of complaint into the midst of 
that assembly. Public opinion expected great things from the con- 
vocation, which, after the downfal of the universal monarchy, was 
here assembled to restore, and to build* dp again, the ruined fabric of 
the European republic. It was justly thought, that if Germany, the 
central fortress of this commonwealth, were not re-established on a 
strong and durable foundation, every thing like tranquillity and order, 
peace and equilibrium, was quite out of the question in all times to 
come. By looking back into history, it was seen tha|| this empire 
was the onljf^true protection and strong hold of Christendom, and a 
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bulwark against internal and external foes, when, secure within itself^ 
its active and animated multiplicity was held together under the unity 
of an emperor. 

“ Hence, from a correct natural instinct, most men were led to the 
opinion, that the stone which the enemy refused, ought to become the 
head stone of the corner; that the old idea ought to he revived in the 
new times, and that, strengthened by the youthful life which the pro- 
gress of development had called forth, it ought to be born again 
and renovated. It was thought that an emperor might again be placed 
at the liead of the empire, with the dignity hereditary in the same 
family ; and that, for the protection of freedom under this hereditary 
sway, and the preservation of the op])ositi()n which had risen up, a 
German king should be placed by his side; that the dukes of the em- 
pire, its princes, counts, prelates, and other dignitaries, should be as- 
sembled ill a Chamber of Peers ; that llie commons should be assem- 
bled in a Second Chamber of the Imperial Parliament; and thus, 
every member of the whole, limiting and limited, all tlie dignitaries 
being nuide co-ordinate, no one domineering over tlie others, and all 
serving with freedom under the .'anu* head, Germany would have 
received tlie only constitution permanently adapted to the cliaraetcr 
and way of tliiiiking of the nation.” (1\ Pt — 16.) 

This project of an emperor and a king, of assemblies of 
princes and commons, is the only thing tangible in the vvliolo of 
this long tirade of two hundred closely printed German pages, 
making three hundred and thirty pages of Englisli translation. — 
What the power of this Emperor and this King is to be — how 
the power to be divided between llieiii — wdiat their separate or 
joint prerogatives — what the rights, the duties, and the autliorityof 
the two chambers — these, the important, the preliminary points, 
are all overlooked; and with an arrogance almost unexampled, 
because this project was not attempted, the w’hole of the inha- 
bitants of the empire are summoned, by the blast of this w riter’s 
horn, to rise and to demolish all their existing iijslitiitions. 

Artlour of imagination, eythusiasni in intellectual dreaming, arc 
the characteristics of this nation. It is not naturally active, but 
it is capable of being roused to temporary activity by the strong 
stimulus of ardent feelings, wdien those feelings are once fully 
kindled. In the war of deliverance the flame was universally 
and rapidly diftiised, and all wxre engaged in the mighty enter- 
prise. Tlie spirit of the young men who had finished or were 
following their studies, are not a small number,) prepara- 
tory to their entering on the learned professions, led tlicin volun- 
tarily to arras, and engaged llieni in active and serious warfare. 
The wmripth of imagination, that liad prompted such generous 
conduct, became a jiart of the character, and they returned to 
their colleges, but not to their .studies; their sensations had been 
too much excited to return to that sedate and tranqu^ state which 
is necc.ssary to a progress in knowledge. 
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The designing politicians flattered the vanity of these youthg, 
and easily persuaded them, in the moments of elation, that as 
they ^ere the hope, so they might become the governors of the 
world. They were told, and told by their instructors, the grave 
professors of the universities, that their strenuous exertions would 
give liberty to the country, and their active energies rule it with 
more facility than could be done by older men, with their ob- 
solete habits and opinions. Of the inode in which this flattery 
was administered we can give a specimen from this work of 
Goerres : — 


“ It was natural that these dissensions of our distracted times 
should have a particular influence on our youth. If a new creating 
and organizing spirit is really to arise from tlie past decay, it must 
necessarily be born in the nciv generation sent to command the coming 
age. Let the departing generation, on consulting the still small voice 
of conscience, rejoice, when it can, in the review of its deeds; let it 
weep over its errors, or labour with stupid obstinacy to defend its fol- 
lies. The rising generation will advance with all the feelings of 
youthful energy on the stage of history. The experience of the past 
ought not to he despised by it, but it may justly waive its claim to the 
inheritance of tlie errors and follies of former times. It ought, 
above all things, to take a keen interest in all public aH’airs, that, by 
such a preparation, it may strengthen itself for the work which it is 
called on to complete.” ( 1 M 61 , 162.) 

Tlie eflecl of this flattery is told us by tlic same man who con- 
tributed to administer it. Speaking of the young men of the 
universities lie says : 

‘‘ As the condition of their country was the subject of their 
deliberations, and as, from the conduct observed witli respect to 
them by the governments, they conceived themselves called on to in- 
troduce, as speedily as possible, a better order of things ; that spirit 
necessarily devtdoped itself in secret in them, which, when it came to 
be publicly displayed on some recent oi^-asions, seemed whcilly to de- 
prive the governments of every thing like prudence, or self-posscs- 
sion. 

“ The conflict of the times soon found its way to them,^ind they 
had, tl^reforc, to choose their side. To the minds of youth, history 
appears in a subordinate light; and with their own life their particu- 
lar history may be said to begin. That internal sense which perceives 
the future in the past, is slightly developed in them, and their whole 
being m&y be said to be limited to a present existence, fresh, full, 
effervescent, and ungovernable, and which conoeives that all that is 
to be is contained w'ithin itself. In the consciousness of so much fire 
and active power, they are not much inclined to stop short in their 
career, and to look around them to view the things which once were, 
and following therefore their natural impulse, they atta^'h themsclvea 
in preferenct to that ideal party which endeavours to shape tlie world 
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according to its own fancy, and, like the spider, is both the loom and 
the weaver of the web which is produced bv itself. From their situ- 
ation, the German youth considered themselves the representatives of 
their country, the chosen instruments for effecting, in the struggle 
with the degeneracy of the present day, the restoration to the better 
order of things which once existed, and for vindicating the honour of’ 
Germany against the attempts of other countries.” (P. 167 — 169.) 

From the elfcrvcsccnce thus created among the students, two 
transactions occurred which are most distressing to every friend 
of humanity, which, whilst they call forth indignation towards 
the actors, excite tenfold indignation against those who can ap- 
plaud, apologize for, or palliate such guilt. We refer to the assas- 
sination of Kotzebue, by the student Sandt, and the similar but 
unsuccessful attempt of the same kind, made by Lochning on 
Ibell, the President of the Council of Nassau. These horrible 
deeds were applauded by some, jialliatcd by many, and severely 
condemned by none of the teachers of democracy. In the conso- 
lations offered to the family of the murderer Sandt, he was spoken 
of as an instrument in the hand of Providence, as one among the 
thousands of youths who were prepared to avenge the wrongs of 
their country. Thus was the murderer converted into a martyr^ 
and his example held forth for the imitation of others. 

In this country tlie spirit of democracy, though sufficiently 
manifested, has not yet appeared arrayed in such colours of 
atrocity, and we should distrust our power of convincing an En- 
glish reader of the guilt which is attached to the leaders of these 
pretended reformers in Germany, were we not able to exhibit 
irrefragable proofs of it from the writings of one of them iio\v be- 
fore us. We lay it before our readers with unutterable disgust- 
We would avoid the task, did we not deem it a duty to the public 
to display in their true colours the conduct, feelings, and views of 
a party, who, though removed at a distance from ps, have advo- 
<cates in this country, that Ijave begun to participate in the same 
unnatural feelings, and want but courage and opportunity to 
practise similar atrocities. 

Spealgng of Kotzebue, and some letter he had written to the 
Emperor Alexander, reflecting on the German universities, tho 
only crime of which he was ever accused, he says, 

“ Among such a number of ardent and susceptible young men,, 
whose whole heart, and soulj and endeavours, were directed to our 
national affairs; it wasdiardly possible that a spark from the flames, 
which had been so incautiously kindled, should not descend into the 
region of dark energies which surrounds the human breast, and spread- 
ing the conflagration, awake their sleeping powers from their repose; 
tliat the rage pnd indignation, which had been excited, rising higher 
and higher every day, should not at last boil over. Ir Sandt the 
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mound was first broken through, and it was natural that he should be 
the first victim of the devouring flood who laboured with the greatest 
assiduity to undermine its barrier. The youth took it upon him to 
write out himself the commission for the deed, and to execute it with 
liis own hand. Wlien his measure was filled to die brim, and ready 
to flow over on his head, he whom lie sought was delivered into his 
hands. He himself, however, gave his own life as a propitiation to 
the enraged Nemesis; according to the ancient doctrine, that blood 
demands blood. 

“ The deed struck the people like lightning. Since the years of 
our rising, nothing had taken place which they could comprehend; 
but what had long remained unintelligible, and struggled fiir meaning, 
now found a language A bloody deed had again become the point 
in which the thoughts of all were collected, and opinion was soon 
agreed respecting this event. Disapprobation of the act with appro- 
bation of the motives, a i*enovated feeling of the presence of eternal 
justice in all human things, a clear light thrown over the condition of 
the country, and a keen interest in public affairs, were the results of 
the general agitation which followed in a short space.** (1\ 173 — 
175.) 

Then speaking of Lochning, and his attempt on the President, 
he says, 

A young nmnj to whom the Macliiaveliau system, in which his 
native province was entangled, had long been an abomination, pos- 
sessed of a good-natured and composed, but moody and close, dispo- 
sition, was also instigated by the bitter rage wliicli burned within his 
bosom, to adopt the determination of tearing asunder the net by an 
act of violence. He selected the President Ibell, whom he considered 
as the author of that system, for a sacrifice. Put to obtain, by an 
overbearing energy, a tyranny over the multitude, wlu), by legal ways, 
may defend theujselves from slavery, even though means of an unjus- 
tifiable nature may have been resorted to, is, by no means, a crime 
deserving of deatii. A people can only enjoy so iiiueh freedom as 
they know how*to deserve ; and violent actions can never supply the 
deficiency of merit. This was the second error of the young man, in 
addition to tliat wdiicli he shared with Sandt : and he atoned for both 
with his life Put the angel of death ])assed by the object of his 
attack. It darted, however, a furious look at him; and it.is to be 
hoped that this look was understood. May the dreadful catastrophe 
tend to the welfare of his soul. 

“ Thus then the destiny with which they had so long amused 
themselves on the stage, advanced witl^ terror into the midst of them^ 
when the levity gave place to alarm, and a profound dread of its ob- 
scure power. Having renounced the God of Clfristians, the old Jeho- 
vah again descended ; * a jealous (jod, a revenger, full of anger, and 
of great power, whose ways are in storms and tempests, before whom 
a devouring fire goeth fortji, while darkness is under his feet, and who 
thunders with his thunder, and doeth great things, mjd ytt is not 
known;'* fP. 175— li7.) 
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It is still a sign, therefore, betokening happiness, and a pledge 
that Heaven is still merciful to Germany, that the signal was not in 
this, as in so many other cases, given by cold and naked atro- 
city ; but that an act of violence was executed in the error of the 
heart, by hands, in other respects, pure.” (P. 177.) 

It is painful to view our species in sucli colours : anti an odious^ 
task it is to read and to repeat the abominable profaneness, w'hich, 
with impious ])relences to piety, reconiinends to man the murder 
‘of his brother. 'Phe author has thought fit to dramatise the })art 
of Sandt; and in reply to a person who had nnidly intimated 
that his pride was one of the imdives which induced the horrid 
act, he makes Saiidt thus reply in a tone of mystification, cha- 
racteristic alike of the actor and the author : 

“ Thou spciikcst of pride ; hut take care lest thou bo not thyself 
possessed ol‘sj)iviliial pride, wiien thou exclaiinest, I thank thee, God, 
lamnot like this niiui! Thinkest thou that 1 clclonnined lightly on this 
doed, the itriiTul responsibility of which 1 so well knew ? 'fliinkest 
thou that (irod would so cruelly destroy, by a cold spiritual pride, a 
life hitherto led in j)urity and piety, so cruelly blind a spirit, in other 
respects enlightened, that it sluaild no longer he able to withstand the 
illusion of a vulgar vanity. 

If thou know’cst not the dark kingdom of the abyss which nature 
has closed, happv wilt thou be, if to thee it should ever remain closed! 

All Its (lark powers has tlu‘ mind conquered, and inclosed within that 
abyss. Put deep springs arise in the heart of man, and flow' into its 
darkness. All the passions throng around tlic entrances, eager lor a 
passage, but, closed and sealed by religion and inoiality. tlioy are lield 
firmly dow'ii ; and so long as the command of the gates is retained, the 
life above is gay and cheerful; but when crime, or the calamity of the 
times, has broken the seal, and burst open the gates to the kingdom 
below^, then all manner of horrors ascend from the gulpli ; like a whirl- 
wind they burst from the abyss; they seize their victim with demoniac 
force, and tlie will alone is no longer able to w ithstand the dreadful 
power by which it is assailed. ^ Night and all the furies of life ascend 
through the gulph, self-murder an(l every bloody deed. They sent to 
me the spirit which the Homan saw in Asia and at Philippi, and he 
concjuered not without a hard struggle. 

Put, who burst open the gates of the kingdom below ? Who let 
loose all ihe passions? Who conjured up those furies? Who first 
poisoned all the springs of public life with hatred and suspicion ? 
When the Homans took Ede^^r., the soldiers, as the old story informs 
tis, plundering the temples, and greedily digging for treasures below 
its nmndations, at length tore up the stone consecrated by ancient 
Magi with sentences and holy rites, that scaled up the abyss in which 
contagion was enclosed. It spread itself immediately over the whole 
of the inhabited earth, and at once swept aw'ay the third part of the 
human race. ^ 

** You speak of Christianity ; but who iir^t broke its power by 
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making it a cloak for avarice, and every base and wicked passion ? 
Who still crucilies the Lord in Ills temple, and casts dice for his gar- 
meiite? With words 1 hear liis doctrine frequently professed, hut 
where are the works r’ 1 see the ju.'^tice-seat surrounded with people 
demanding right and justice ; but where are the judges ? Hence the 
idle sword sprung of itself from the wall, aiul smote a guilty head. 
Therefore, and inasmuch as we are ail siniicrs, judge your brother in 
mercy, that yem also inuy he judged in mercy. Do what is en)oin..d 
you by diviiie and human laws, Ufid ih^n the ab)sb will close of itself, 
and 1 shall be the lust victim whom it will dj\our.*' (P. 17^ — lol.) 

\\’^o see neither reason nor wistloni in the contliict of the 
Translator of this wx)rk ; who, in his preface, has chosen to 
initnick the cant of tlie author, and to idenlily liina v-lf with him 
in soiiie of Ids \iews. T'ho rc.'.olii lions of the diet may be v/roiig; 
but is that s})irit of liie ago,'*' wliich is only the diMnal anti de- 
lirious raving of the most pradigate anti v;iin of the agi*, right? 
Must this spirit of the age be j*;iilliercd i’rom llie (vpinlons of 
Constant in France, and Coerres in Cierniany ? Arc impracti- 
cable pnyccts, l)]asphcriious assumptions, am! palliations of as- 
sassinations, the sj)irit of the ago? Is the profant^ use of the 
Sacred Writings, and the ce.ntempt for all the truths that have 
b(*eu revealed in oj)positioii to the pride and prejudices of vain 
and short sighted mortals, the spirit of the age ? 

irtlieso compose wlial is meant by I lie spdrii of the age, which wc 
liiimbly hoj^c and trii>t tliey are not, v»e .^Iiall pray for another 
war of deliverance from this greater scourge than the revolution of 
iniscral)le France, to be carried on not by weapons of carnal anger 
or destruction, but by inanful clibrts to deieud and propagate 
the religion of the Bible, and to hold hist the faith of our fore- 
fathers. 

As botli the Freiicli and English translators of this rapsody of 
Goerres luive»proiJ(runced their liigh indignation at a circular 
letter, from Count BernstoH* the mii*ister of the King of Frussiii 
to his ambassadors at the dillercnt courts of Europe, we cannot 
close this at tide belter than by laying bdbre our readers a trans- 
lation of some extracts from it. • 

Eroiii a long time past, the political and moral state of Ger- 
many has been such as to give reahalarin to all the friends of so- 
cial order and public traiujuillity. However sound the mass of 
the })eo^)le may be, and liowever atttiehed to their sovereigns, it 
cannot be disguised that an inquietude of.spirit prevails, sup- 
ported and sharpened by an unbridled licentiousness in speaking 
and writing. This fermentation is partly natural, and may be 
accounted for by tlie extraordinary events which had brought 
together various descriptions of persons, during the, war of deli- 
verance, by the sacrifices wliich the freeing of Germany had dtj- 
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inancicd of its people, and whicli ihe^^ felt more in the calm than 
in the tempest that preceded it, by the extravagant hopes that an 
age of gold would instantly succeed ihe iron age that had been 
past, and by the violent crisis which industry and commerce expe- 
rience, on passing from a forced and unnatural state to one which 
it could not instantly attain, and thus suffering both from past 
and present circumstances. The natural discontent arising from 
these causes was more distressing than dangerous, and would na- 
turally cease by the operation of time, and the efforts of bene- 
volent and cnligiitencd governments, whose atlenlion, too long 
withheld froni internal affiiirs, would now devote themselves to 
them with zeal and activity, 

“ Besides tins natural discontent was another of an artificial 
kind, arising from faction, grounded on false principles, ambi- 
tious and chimerical theories, secret and guilty designs, and de- 
grading passions and interests, which were spread by a revolu- 
tionary party in their writings and speeches. It might form with 
the first party a dangerous alliance, and, by misleading, carry it 
to the most criminal excesses Whoever has looked with an 
aitcntive eye on the temper of this vast country, must have ob- 
served the existence of a part}' striving to overthrow Ciermany, 
and to substitute in the place of the present governments a re- 
public one and indivisible, or some other chimera which could 
not even commence without violent revolutions, and the jirevioiis 
overthrow of all the reigning dynasties. 

“ The result of all imiuiries proves 'the activity which sows in 
darkness the seeds of a revolution, to be matured at a future pe- 
riod. The leaders arc connected by identity of principles and 
sentiments, and maintain a union sometimes by letters, but more 
commonly by visits and political missions, and thus without much 
personal knowledge, or formal explanation, they support and en- 
courage each other. Their object is to re-cast 'society, to remove 

all the present political diffe^reiices which exist, to substitute a 
union of all its members, and, by the destruction of the present 
order of things, create new systems of government. Their meana 
arc to layihold of the rising generation, by infusing into all the 
establishments for education, from the schools to the uuivcrs'ities, 
the same spirit, the same principles, and the same habits. The 
spirit is that of a lofty pride, subversive of all order, founded on 
abstruse metaphysics, and mystical theology, thus strengthening 
political enthusiasm by religious fanaticism. The principles arc 
contempt for whatever exists, hatred to kings and government?, 
an enthusiasm for the phantom tliey call liberty, and the love of 
every thing extraordinary and unnatural. Their habits are those 
ofpbysical force, of bodily activity, and especially of secret and mys- 
terious associations, which may be turned hereafter into so many 
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weapons against society. The doctrines of*lthcse sectaries may 
be briefly comprehended in these two : the first, that the end jus- 
tifies the means ; ilie second, that actions are indifferent in them* 
selves, that their character depends on the ideas which prompt 
them, and that those ideas are always laudable, whose objects are 
the liberty and independence of Germany. 

Such is the nature of the evil which recent inquiries have 
made manifest. It has not the nature of a direct conspiracy, but 
paves the way to a revolution, not at the present, but at some 
future period, not in Prussia only, but in the whole of Germany. 

“ The ministers of xdl the courts at the late Congress have 
been united in views and sentiments. The evil was proclaimed 
ill a manner so evident, and so alarming, that all have been alike 
struck with its appearance. I1ie measures adopted have so ob* 
viously risen out of the evils themselves, and are so conformable 
to the principles of justice and humanity, that the jiropositions 
made received no opposition, but have been ado})ted with una- 
nimity. 

When the sovereigns of Germany, at the congress of Vi- 
enna, declared by tlie J 3th article of the ci)n federation, that there 
should be a constitution of ntutes (Lands/andlic/ie verfassung) in all 
the integral portions of the German alliance, they jiromiscd only 
that which they could and would have granted, that whieh they 
would lieforc this time have done, if the labour jircparatory to 
the institutions would have permitted it, and that which will be 
done without any unnecessary delay. It must be allowed that 
this article was announced in a vague manner, and this has been 
laid hold of by the innovators, and has induced them to fix to it 
their own crude and fantastic moaning, instead of that which the 
sovereigns intended to express. 

'riie sovereigns have promised to their people a representa- 
tion of the slates; an ancient institution which they meant to re- 
vivii, an institution truly national ^and Germanic, an institution 
which, giving to different classes of proj)rietors a legal mode of 
enlightening the sovereign, and taking a tone from the wants and 
wishes of the nation, is a truly monarchical eslablishnicnt. But 
tlic‘ ))rinces of Germany have never willed, nor designed, nor 
engaged, to give to their subjects a representation according to 
the modern meaning applied by some to that term, on the prin- 
ciples and on the scale of other 4 :pnstitutions hitherto unknown 
in Germany, a national representation which, calculated on the 
extent of territory and population, and invested with sovereign 
attributes, would destroy the nature of the existing governments^ 
and introduce democracy in the place of monarchy. 

“ The political malady which attacks one part of Germany, 
and wiiith, if not checked, will gain by degree# on other parts. 
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has arisen from the licentiousness of the press, and of the body 
of the professors in more than one university. Tiierc is to be 
found the original poison of the failacious opinions, and on riiat 
subject a community of measures was most necessary. Ofwliat 
benefit would it be that one government restrained the licentious- 
ness of the press, if another should encourage or tolerate it? 
What would it avail that his office was taken trom a Professor in 
Prussia, who, by abusing his influence, perverted the minds of 
the pupils, if he were permitted to entertain the expectation of 
being nominated to another university ? It was necessary on that 
subject to fix ^a policy on uniform princij)les, and the Congress 
has done it by the most obvious and sinnple resolutions. It has 
Secured the liberty of the press in such a manner as to eonciliate 
the interests of science, Irecing Irom all trammels (‘very learned 
Work, and all serious and grave rosearehes, whilst newspapers and 
pamphlets must submit to a censure, that the people may not be 
corrupted by the poison of their falsehoods, and their inflamma- 
tory doctrines, nor the citizens disgraced by their calumnies and 
thei V lies. 

As to the universities, we have not meddled with what inakt'S 
them dear to Germany, with the liberty of scientific instruction, 
with the extent to which tlic studies may be carried, nor to tlicir 
peculiar and diflering modes of communicating knowledge; but 
they are subjected to a more strict iiis|)cction, and it has been 
judged that the best method of repressing the political and anti- 
religious fliglits of the professors, was to lumonnce to them the 
Serious consequences which their false doctrines would draw upon 
them for the remainder of tlieir lives. As to the pupils, llu? pro- 
hibitions before made have been renewed, and will be cnfoi’ced, 
so as to hinder tliem from being any thing but v/iiat they ought 
to be, young men who are pr<'p;iring themselves lor a future pe- 
riod of knowledge and aelivily.” ' 
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A Treatise on AduUeraiiom of Food^ and culinary Poisons, 
exhihitwjf the frauduteni Sophisticalions of Bread, Beer, IVine, 
Spiriliious Lic/uors, Tea, Coffee, Cream, Confectionary, Vinegar, 
Mustard, Pepper, Cheese, Oliue-^oil, Pickles, and other Articles 
emphnjed in domestic Economy; and. Methods of detecting them. 
By Frederick TAccum, Operative Chemist, London, J820. 
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'• 

2'. Practical Observations on the Nature and Treabncut of Maras^ 
jnuSj and those Disorder's allied to it^ which may be strictly de^ 
nominated bilious, liy Joseph Ayro, M.l). JVIcmhcr of tlie 
Koyal Medical Society of Edinburj^h, &c. 8vo. London. 1818. 

The former of the above works appeared only a sliort time 
ago, and lias attracted nuicli of the })ul)iic attention. Our rea- 
son for annexing the title of tlic latter, will appear in the course 
of the present article. 

Mr. Accinn seems determined that even the outside of his 
book shall awaken our fears. The cover of our*copy bears a 
death’s head emblazoned upon a pall, and, imdernealh, the 
motto there is death, in the j)ot.” '1 he pall is su})i)ortcd by 
the [loint of a dart. Four other darts support tlie four corners 
of the device. Twelve serpt'nls, with Ibrked tongues and tails 
entwined, form a terrific wreath around; while the middle is 
occupied with a large cobweb, delineated with much attention 
to detail, in iho centre of which a spider, full as large as a 
moderate-sized hazel lint, and so friglilfnl that more than one 
young lady of our accjuaintance would think it necessary to 
scivam at the sight of it, holds in its envenomed fangs an ill- 
fated fly, which is sii^king under the loss of blood, and buzzing 
in tlie agonies of death. 

W c arc by no means desirous to raise or maintain a popular 
clamour; but Mr. Acciim certainly advances some weighty 
charges, and his work comes willi an advantage in bearing a 
name not unknown to the scientific world. Of the adulterations 
specified, some arc ileleterioiis, and others merely fraudulent. It 
appears from the dedication, that the work originated in a sug- 
gestion of his grace the Duke of Northumberland, while culti- 
vating the §tudy of experimental chemistry in Mr. Accuin’s labo- 
ratory. 

Quotations from Mr. Acciun^ book have appeared in the 
public prints; indeed a great part of the wH)rk itself is drawn 
from previous documents. But until the knowledge of the 
evil leads to some effectual cflbrts for its removal, *w’e do not 
think that because much of the information which he thus af- 
fords is old. It therefore is not to be repeated. Accordingly, we 
shall, offer a few extracts, both fijHii the original matter of Mr. 

Accuin, and from his citations drawn from previous authors. 

• 

Among the number of substances used in domestic economy 
which arc now very generally found sophisticated, may be distin- 
guished, — tea, coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, salad oil, 
pepper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other articles of subsistence, 
indeed ft would be difficult to mention a single article of food which 
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b not to be met with in an adulterated state. And there arc some 
jBubstances which are scarcely ever to be procured genuine.” 3.) 

But we pass on from the general statements at the beginnirfg 
of the work to particulars. 

Water, by standing in leaden reservoirs, acquires a highly 
deleterious property. 

The white line which may be seen at the surface of the water 
preserved in leaden cisterns, where the metal touches the water and 
where the air is admitted, is a carbonate of lead, formed at the ex- 
pense of the metal. This substance, when taken into the stomach, is 
highly deleterious to health.” (P. 75, 76.) 

In some particular cases, the consequences have been most 

fatal. 

‘‘ ‘ A gentleman was the hither of a numerous oiFspring, having 
had one and twenty children, of whom eight died young, and thirteen 
survived their parents. During their infancy, and indeed until they 
had quitted the place of their usual residence^ they were all remarkably 
unhealthy^ being particularly subject to disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. The father, during many years, was paralytic ; the mother, 
for a long time was subject to colics and bilious obstructions.’ ” 
<P. 78, 79.) 

These effects were traced to a leaden pump, in the cylinder of 
which there were found several perforations, wdiile the cistern 

was reduced to tlie thinness of common brown paper, and was 
full of holes like a sieve.” (P. 79.) 

The following experiment shows the action of water impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, as a test of lead contained 
in water. 

^ Pour into a wine-glass, containing distilled water, an equal quan- 
tity of water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. No 
change will take place. Hut if a quarter of a grain of acetate of lead 
(sugar of lead of commerce) or any other preparation of lead be 
added, the mixture will instantly turn brown and dark-coloured.” 
(P. 78.) “ It is absolutely essential that the water impregnated with 

sulphuretted hydrogen, when employed as a test for detecting very 
minute quantities of lead, be fresh prepared.” (P. 94-.) 

We now come to the adulteration of wine; to many of our 
readers, probably, a far more interesting concern than that of 

water. 

All persons moderately conversant with the subject are aware, 
that a portion of alum is added to young and meagre red wines, for the 
purpose of brightening their colour; that Brazil-wood, or the husks 
of elderberries and bilberries,* are employed to impart a deep* rich 

* Dried bilbrrryrs are imported from Germany, under the fiillaciuus name of 
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H ie tint to red port of a pale, faint colour ; lihat gypsum is used to 
er cloudy white wines transparent; that an additional astringency 
is imparted to immature red wines by means of oak-wood saw-dust,* 
and the husks of filberts, and that a mixture of spoiled foreign and 
home-made wines is converted into the wretched compound frequently 

sold in this town by the name of genuine old Port A nutti/ flavour 

is produced by bitter almonds ; ficticious Port wine is flavoured with a 
tincture drawn from the seeds of raisins, and the ingredients employed 
to form the bouquet of high-flavoured wines, are sweet briar, oris-root» 
clary, chcrry-laurel-water, and elder-flowers. The flavouring ingredi- 
ents used by manufacturers, may all be purchased by those dealers in 
wine who are initiated in the mysteries of the trade. And even a 
manuscript receipt-book for preparing them, and the whole mystery of 
managing all sorts of wines, may be obtained on payment of a con- 
siderable fee.” ( P. 95 — 97 ■ ) 

The particular and separate department in this factitious wine- 
trade, called cru&tingy consists in lining the interior surface of empty 
wine-bottles, in part, with a red crust of super-tartrate of potash, by 
suffering a saturated, hot solution of this salt, coloured with a decoc- 
tion of Brazil-wood, to chrystallize within them." (P. 101, 102.) 

But the crusting is not confined to the bottle. 

“ A correspondent operation is performed on the wooden cask; 
the whole interior of which is stained artificially with a chrystalline 
crust of super-tartrate of potash, artfully affixed in a manner precisely 
similar to that before stated. Thus the wine-mcrchant, after bottling 
off a pipe of wine, is enabled to impose on the understanding of his 
customers, by taking to pieces the cask, and exhibiting the beautiful 
dark-coloured and fine chrystalline crust, as an indubitable proof of 
the age of the wine ; a practice by no means uncommon to flatter the 
vanity of those who pride themselves in their acute discrimination of 
wines.” (P. 103, 101.) 

This our readers will excuse, for it is pleasing to read of im- 
positions Mihich are practised on the sagacious. But, says Mr* 
Accum, , 

“ Sevcrjil well-authenticated facts have convinced me, that the 
adulteration of wine with substances deleterious to health, is certainly 
practised oftener than is, perhaps, suspected.” (P. 104, •105.) 

Presently follows the story of the passengers by the coach^ 
who dined at Newark. Half a bottle of port made them all ill^ 
one.dangerously. Part of the o^r half caused the death of an 
inhabitant of the place, on whom an inquest was held, and a 
verdict returned, of — Died by poison. * 

The most dangerous adulteration of wine is by some preparationa 

• *• Saw-dust for this purpose is chiefly supplied by the ship-builders, and 
foriDi a article of commerce of the brewer's druggist#.” 
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of lead, whicih possess the property of stopping the progress of 
acescence of wine, and also of rendering white wines, when muddy^ 
transparent. I have good reason to state that lead is certainly em- 
ployed for this purpose. The effect is very rapid ; and there appears 
to De no other method known of rapidly recovering ropy wines. Wine 
merchants persuade themselves that the minute quantity of lead em- 
ployed for that purpose is perfectly harmless, and that no atom of 
lead remains in the wine. Chemical analysis proves the contrary : and 
the practice of clarifying spoiled white wines by means of lead, must 
be pronounced as highly deleterious. Lead, in whatever state it be 
taken into the stomach, occasions terrible diseases. And wine, adul- 
terated with the minutest quantity of it, becomes a slow poison.” 
(P. 107, 108.) 

But it most excites our cholcr to find that books have actually 
been printed and published, teaching in plain terms the methods 
of effecting these pernicious adulterations, or similar ones. The 
titles of several such books appear in the work before us: for 
instance, Graham’s Treatise on Wine-making; T’hc Vintner’s 
Guide; Child on Brewing; and Shannon on i3rewing and Dis- 
tilling: to say nothing of books of cookery, full of mischief 
and disease. From the first of these works the following direc- 
tions are taken. 

* To hinder mne from turning . — Put a pound of melted lead in 
fair water into your cask, pretty warm, and stop it close.’ ” 

“ ‘ To soften greij in a little vinegar wherein litharge has 

been well steeped, and boil some honey to* draw out the wax. Strain 
it through a cloth, and put a quart of it into a tierce of wine, and 
this will mend it.>” (P. 110.) So also the Vintner^s Guide directs 

to add to a tierce of muddy wine, ‘ a lump of sugar of lead of the 
size of a walnut.’ ” (P. 109.) 

A gentleman having been taken severely ill on tw'o successive 
days, after drinking each day a pint of Madeira from the same 
bottle, his apotliecary ordered that it should be examined. 

< The bottle happening to slip out of the hand of the servant, dis- 
closed a TOW of shot wedged forcibly into the angular bent-up circum- 
ference of it.*’ On examining the beads of shot, they crumbled into 
dust, the outer crust (defended by a coat of black lead with which the 
shot is glazed) being alone lefc unacted on, whilst the remainder of 
the metal was dissolved. Die wine, therefore, had become contami- 
nated with lead and arsenic^ th^jt shot being a compound of these 
metals, which no doubt had produced the mischief.” (P. 1 IS, 1 14.) 

For detecting the presence of lead or any other deleterious 
metal in wine, Mr. Accum recommends the wine test. 

** It consists of water saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
acidulated with niUriatic acid. By adding one part of it tr two of 
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wine, or any other liquid suspected to contain %ad, a dark coloured 
or black precipitate will fall down, which does not disappear by an 
addition of muriatic acid. And this precipitate, dried and fused 
before the blowpipe on a piece of charcoal, yields a globule of metallic 
lead.’^ (P. 114', 115.) 

We pass by various interesting particulars respecting the pro- 
perties of wine,, and proceed to the article of bread. 

Good, white, and porous bread, may certainly be manufactured 
from good wheaten flour alone. But to produce the degree of white- 
ness rendered indispensable by the caprice of the consumers in Lon- 
don, it is necessary, (unless the very best flour is eqiploycd,) that 
the dough should he bleached; and no substance has hitherto been 
found to answer this purpose better than alum. Without this salt it 
is impossible to make bread, from the kind of flour usually employed 
by the London bakers, so white as that which is commonly sold in the 
metropolis.” (P. l!31, 132.) The alum is either mixed well in the 
form of a powder, w ith a quantity of flour previously made into a li- 
quid paste with w ater, and then incorporated with the dough ; or the 
alum is dissolved in the water employed for mixing up the whole 
quantity of the flour for making the dough.” (P. 134*.) 

Other methods are given at P. 135 — 137, and 13 — 15. 

“ From experiments in which I have been employed, with the as- 
sistance of skilful bakers, 1 am authorized to state, that without the 
addition of alum it^does not appear possible to make white, light, and 
porous bread, such as is used in this metropolis, unless the flour be 
of the very best quality.” (P. 140.) 

“ There are iiiistances of convictions on record, of bakers having 
used gypsum, chalk, and pipe clay, in the manufacture of bread.” 
(P. 142. Note.) 

Mr. Accum regards the artifices practised in the preparation 
of bread, when contrasted with some other sophistications, as 
coniparatively imiinportant. But we apprehend that our author 
on tliis subject is much too lenient. Bread being so general and 
so constant an article of diet, if ftie ingredients used in making 
it be only in a slight degree deleterious, the mischief maybe very 
extensive. The bakers have a great advantage over us. Wlien 
an article of fo(xl comes before a man in his usual mode of livings 
as bread docs, from twice to four limes a day, it is but natural 
that he should incline rather to think it wholesome than otherwise, 
and ^ even to be at some paiys to persuade himself of its 
harmlcssncss ; because, if once he suffers himself to form a diffe- 
rent opinion, he is put upon the necessity of finding a substi- 
tute ; which, in the case of an article tlial he so constantly uses, 
he feels will be difficult. It is certain that alum has an astrin- 
gent quality. And it Is also certain that in nine cases out of ten 
the firsti thing done by the physician vflxen a [Jlaticnt applies tQ 
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him, especially if il be for a disorder of the digestive organs, is 
to administer aperients. If we lay these two circumstances to- 

E ther, we shall obtain a glimpse, perhaps, of the cause of much 
-health. But more on tnis subject presently. 

We could wish that something had been said on the adultera- 
tion of foreign flour, though certainly the subject is not votv of 
such interest as some others. From observations both in this 
country and on the continent, we have seen strong reason to 
suspect that it is not every barrel which honest Jonathan sends 
across the Atlantic that contains the unadulterated farina of 
wheat. Besides, there arc some awkward stories about Jonathan. 
When we hear of stones in cotton, we may well suspect chalk in 
flour. 

We find nothing said, either, about yeast. Here, also, we 
have our suspicions. It is not easy to say how many noxious 
ingredients may be employed by the brewer, with the consola- 
tion that they will work off* from his beer, but with no security 
against their entering into the composition of his yeast. And 
this yeast is bought by the baker. In London we believe it is 
generally the brewer of table beer that supplies yeast for baking. 
Unfortunately, with regard to alum, there is no unequivocal test 
for detecting it in a ready manner in bread, on account of the 
impurity of the common salt which is also used. (P. 149.) 

Wc now come to that part of the subject, which, as smne per-^ 
sons, have thought, is merely the business of ale^drinkers^ and their 
brethren, the porter-drinkers. 


** The fraud of imparting to porter and ale an intoxicating quality 
by narcotic substances, appears to have flourished during the period of 
the late French war. For, if we examine the importation lists of 
drugs, it will be noticed that the quantities of cocculusindicus iixiportcd 
in a given time prior to that period, will bear no comparison with the 
quantity imported in the same space of time during the war, although 
an additional duty was laid upon^ this commodity. Such has been the 
amount brought into this country in five years, that it far exceeds the 
quantity imported during twelve years anterior to the above epoch* 
The price of this drug has risen within these ten years from two shil- 
lings to seven shillings the pound.. ... It was at the period to which v/e 
have alluded that the preparation of an extract of cocculus indicus 
first appeared, as a new saleable commodity, in the price-currents of 
hrewers* druggists. It was at the same time also that a Mr. Jackson, 
of notorious memory, fell upon life idea of brewing beer from various 
drugs, without any malt {md hops. This chemist did not turn brewer 
himself, but he struck out the more profitable trade of teaching hig 
mystery to the brewers for a handsome fee. From that time forward, 
written directions and receipt-books, for using the chemical prepara- 
tions to be substituted for malt and hops, were respectively sold. And 
many adepts sobn afterwards appeared every where to* instruct 
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brewers in the nefarious practice first pointed out by Mr. Jackson* 
From that time, also, the fraternity of brewers’ chemists took its rise. 
They made it their chief business to send travellers all over the coun- 
tiy with lists and samples exhibiting the price and quality of the ar- 
ticles manufactured by them for the use of brewers only. Their trade 
spread far and wide, but it was amongst the country brewers chiefly 
that they found .the most customers* And it is among them up to the 
present day, as 1 am assured by some of these operators, on whose 
veracity I can rely, that the greatest quantities of unlawful ingredients 
are sold.” (P. 157—160.) 

Part of these evils the porter-drinkers bring upor\ themselves* 

One of the qualities of good porter, is, that it should bear a fine 
frothy head^ as it is technically termed : because professed judges of 
this beverage, would not pronounce the liquor excellent, although it 
possessed all other good qualities of porter, w ithout this requisite. — To 
impart to porter this property of frothing when poured from one vessel 
into another, or to produce what is also termed a caulijlo'wer head^ the 
mixture called heer-headin^^ composed of common green vitriol (sul- 
phate of iron) alum and salt, is added. This addition to the beer is 
generally made by the publicans.” (P. 182, 183.) Itisadded in a note: 

^ Alum gives likewise a smack of age to beer, and is penetrating to 
the palate.’— <S’. C/ii/d on Brewing, p. 18.” “ The great London 

brewers, it appears, believe that the publicans alone adulterate the 
beer.” (P.21I.) 

** Capsicum and grains of paradise, two highly acrid substances, are 
employed to give a pungent taste to weak insipid beer. Of late, a con- 
centrated tincture of these articles, to be used for a similar purpose, 
and possessing a powerful effect, has appeared in the price-currents of 
brewers’ druggists. Ginger root, coriander seed, and orange peels, are 
employed as flavouring substances chiefly by the ale brewers.” (P* 
184-, 185.) 

We find the following articles, in a list of illegal ingredients, 
seized at various brew^eries and brewers* druggists. 

Multum, 84 lb.; cocculus indicus, 12 lb.; colouring, 4 galls: 
honey, about 180 lb.; hartshorn shavings, 14 lb.; Spanish juice, 46 

lb. ; orange powder, 17 lb.; ginger, 56 lb. ; grains of paradise, 44 lb*; 

S uassia 10 lb. ; liquorice, 64 lb.; carraway seeds, 40 Ib.; multum, 26 
).”* Capsicum, 8Slb. ; copperas, 310 lb.; colouring and drugs, 
84 lb. ; mixed drugs, 240 lb. ; coriander seed, 2 Ib. ; beer colouring, 
24 galis.” (P. 186 — 189.) [The list which includes these articles is co- 
pied from the minutes of the committee of thq House of Commons.] 

* Multum is “ an extract of quassia and liquorice ju;ce, used by fraudulent 
traders to economise both malt and hops.” (1”. 7.) An extract, said to be innocent, 
■old in casks containing from* half a rwt. to five cwt. by the brewer's druggists, 
under the name of bittern, is composed of calcined sulphate of iison (copperas), ex* 
tractof cocAlus indicus berries, extractor quassia, and Spanish liquorice.” (P. 9.) 
VOh.XV. NO. XXIX* N 
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** The present entire beer, is a very lieterogeneous mixture, com- 
posed of all the waste and spoiled beer of the publicans— the bottoms 
of butts — the leavings of the pots — the drippings of the machines ^fer 
drawing the beer— the remnants of beer that lay in the leaden pipes of 
the brewery, with a portion of brown stout, bottling beer, and mild 
beer” (P.202.) 

The old, or entire beer, however, obtained from Messrs. Baf- 
day and other eminent London brewers, is declared by Mr. Ac- 
cum to be a good compound. This beer, it seems, is really kept 
some time. But 

— a more easy, expeditious, and economical method has been dis- 
covered to convert any sort of beer into entire beer, merely by the ad- 
mixture of a portion of sulphuric acid. An imitation of the age of 
eighteen months is thus procured in an instant. This process is tech- 
oically called to bring beer Jorward^ or to make it hard, , . . The practice 
iaa bad one.” (P. 203.) “ Mr, Child, iit his Treatise on Brewing, p. 23, 
directs, io make neiv beer older, use oil of vitriol.^^ ( P. 201? Note.) 

Some of the substances above enumerated may be thought 

comparatively harmless. But others are absolutely poisonous^ 

** To increase the intoxicating quality of beer, the deleterious vege- 
table substance, called cocculus indicus^ and the extract of this poison* 
ous berry, technically called black extract ^ or by some, hard multum^ 
are employed. Opium, tobacco, nux vomica, and extract of poppies, 
have also been used. . . . This fraud constitutes by far the most censurable 
offence committed by unprincipled brewers. And it is a lamentable 
reflection to behold so great a number of brewers prosecuted, and con- 
victed of this crime« Nor is it less deplorable to find the names of 
druggists, eminent in trade, implicated in the fraud, by selling the un- 
lawful ingredients.to brewers for fraudulent purposes.” (P. 205, 206/) 

Then follows a list of thirty-four convictions of brewers, for 
reiving or using illegal ingreaients.— We perfectly agree with 
the following observations. . 

That a minute portion of on unwholesome ingredient, daily taken 
in beer, cannot fail to be productive of mischief, admits of no doubt : 
md ther6 is reason to believe that a small quantity of a narcotic sub- 
stance (and cocculus indicus is a powerful narcotic), daily taken into 
the stomach, together with an intoxicating liquor, is highly more effi- 
cacious than it would be without the liquor. The effect may be gra- 
dual; and a strong constitution, especially if it be assisted with con- 
stant and hard labour,- may counteract the destructive consequences 
perhaps for many years. But it never fails to shew its baneful effects 
at last.” (P.209,210.) 

It appears that great art is employed, to prevent detection, by 
fraudulent brewers. i 
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** Another witness^ W. Wells, an excise officer, in describing tba 
contrivances used to prevent detection, stated that at a brewer^s, at 
Westhaoi, the adulterating substance * was not kept on the prcmisesi,, 
but in the brewer's house ; not the principal, but the working' brew* 
er's ; it not being considered, when there, as liable to seizure. Thw 
brewer had a very large jacket made expressly for that purpose, with , 
very large pockets ; and, on brewing mornings, he would take hia.^ 
pockets full of the different ingredients. Witness supposed that suck ., 
a man’s jacket, similar to what he had described, would convey quite 
sufficient for any brewery in England, as to cocculus indicusJ ” (P. 214*1,. 
215.) 

It is well known, however, that there arc honourdble excep*’ 
lions. 

“ — 'There are no convictions, in any instance, against any of the- 
eleven great London porter brewers for any illegal practice." (P. 211.)^, 

We now come to the business of another small portion of the: 
community, namely, the iea-drmkers. Perhaps the following de- 
scriptions will assist them in forming a diagnosis. 

“ The shape of the tea-leaf is slender and narrow, the edges are 
deeply serrated, and the end or extremity is acutely pointed. The tex- 
ture of the leaf is very delicate, its surface smooth and glossy, and . 
colour is a lively pale green. The sloe-leaf (and also the white-thorn, 
leaf) is more rounded, and the leaf is obtusely pointed. The serra- 
tures or jags on the edges are not so deep, the surface of the leaf ia^ 
more uneven, the texture not so delicate, and the colour is a dark olivw; 
green." (P. 2 ^7, 238.) “ All the samples of spurious green tea (nine- 
teen in number) which 1 have examined, were coloured with carbonate 
of copper, (a poisonous substance), and not by means of verdigrise, or* 
copperas." (P. 24rO.) Mr. Twining asserts, that ^ the leaves of spu* 
rious tea are boiled in a copper, with copperas and sheep’s dung,’ ^ ^ 
(P. 240. Note.) Tea rendered poisonous by carbonate of copper, 
speedily inipari*^ to liquid ammonia, a fine sapphire blue tinge. It is 
only necessary to shake up in a stoppeckvial, for a few minutes, a tea- 
sjpoonful of the suspected leaves, with about two table-spoonsful of 
liquid ammonia, diluted with half its bulk of water. The supernatant 
liquid will exhibit a fine blue colour, if the minutest quantity of cop* 
per be present. Green tea, coloured with carbonate of copper, when* 
thrown into water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, imme* 
diately acquires a black colour. Genuine green tea sulfers no change^ 
from thp action of these tests." (P. 24^|) 

Tiic following extracts arc from the works of Mr. Shannom. 
They may perhaps prove interesting to hrandy-dnnh(n's. 

** ‘ It is a custom among retailing distillers, which I have not taken 
notice of in this directory, Jto put one third or one fourth part of proor 
molasses brandy, proport ionably, to what rum they dispose of ; whichi 
cannot be dfetinguislied, but by an extraordinary palate, and does noL 

N 2 
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all lessen the body or proof of tlic goods ; but makes them about 
iwo shillings a gallon cheaper ; and must be well mixed and incor- 
porated together in your retailing cask. But you should keep some of 
the best rum, not adulterated, to please your customers, whose judg- 
ment and palate must be humoured. . . . W hen you are to draw a sample 
of goods to show a person that has judgment in the proof, do not draw 
your goods into a phial to be tasted, or make experiment of the 
•trength thereof that way, because the proof will not hold except the 
^oods be exceedingly strong. But draw the pattern of goods either 
into a glass from the cock, to run very small, or rather draw off a smalt 
quantity into a little pewter pot, and pour it into your glass, extending 

your pot as high above the glass as you can without wasting it, which 

makes the goods carry a better head abundantly, than if the same goods 
were to be put and tried in a phial. ... You must be so prudent as to 
make a distinction of the persons you have to deal with. What goods 
you sell to gentlemen for their own use who require a great deal of at- 
tendance, and as much for time of payment, you must take a consider- 
ably greater price than of others ; what goods you sell to persons where 
you believe there is a manifest, or at least some hazard of your money, 
you may safely sell for more than common profit ; what goods you sell 
to the poor, especially medicinally, (as many of your goods are sana- 
tive), be as compassionate as the cases require All brandies, whether 

French, Spanisn, or English, being proof goods, will admit of one pint 
of liqtwr * {water) * to each gallon, to be made up and incorporated 
therewith in your cask, for retail, or selling smaller quantities. And 
all persons that insist upon having proof goods, which not one m 
twenty understand, you must supply out of what goods are not so re- 
duced, though at a higher price.*” (P. 2*67 — 270.) 

There is a frankness truly engaging about the communications 
of Mr. Shannon. He evidently rises above common prejudices. 
We know not whether the sister-isle boasts the honour of having 
given birth to this candid writer. 

Some of the adulterations of spirituous liquors are exceedingly 
pernicious. 

“ Another method of fining spirituous liquors, consists in adding to 
it, first, a solution of sub-acetate of lead, and then a solution of alum.. 
This pract^ice is highly dangerous, because part of the sulphate of lead 
produced, remains dissolved in the liquor, which it thus renders poison- 
ous.” (P. 284.) The cordial called shrub frequently exhibits vestiges, 
of copper.” (P.285.) 

Gloucester Cheese has beoa found contaminated with red lead. 
The article used in colouring cheese is anotto. In one instance, 
the anotto, being inferior, had been coloured with vermilion; 
and the vermilion adulterated by a druggist, (who little thought 
that it would ever enter into the comjmsition of cheese,) with red 
lead. TJie account of the whole transaction as given by Mr.. 
Accum, is w'orth reading, but too long to be extracted. 
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Cayenne pepper, “ is sometimes adulterated witli red lead, to 
prevent its becoming bleached on exposure to light.” (P. 305.) 
Pickles are sometimes intentionally coloured by means of cop* 
per.” (P. 306.) “ Mrs. E. llaflald directs, ‘ to render pickles 

green, boil them with halfpence, or allow them to stand for twen- 
ty-four hours in copper or brass pans.’ ” (P. 309.) Vinegar is 
sometimes largely adulterated with sulphuric acid, to give it 
more acidity.” (P. 311.) Red sugar drops arc usually 
coloured with the inferior kind of vermilion. This pigment 
is generally adulterated with red lead. Other kinds of sweet- 
meats are sometimes rendered poisonous by being coloured 
with preparations of copper.” (P. 315, 316.) U'lie foreign 
conserves .... are frequently impregnated with copper.” (P. 
317.) Quantities” of- catsup ‘‘ are daily to be met with, 
which, on a chemical examinution, arc found to abound with 
copper.” (p. 319.) “ The quantity of copper which we have 

more than once detected in this sauce, used for seasoning, and 
which, on account of its cheapness, is much resorted to by people 
in the lower walks of life, has exceeded the proportion of lead to 
be met with in other articles employed in domestic economy.” 
(p- 320.) The leaves of the cherry-laurel, prunus luuroccrasns^ 
a poisonous plant,” are used to flavour custards, blanc^mmigef 
and other delicacies of the table. (P. An instance is given 

of tlic dangerous consequences of this practice. (P. 325, 326.) 
“ The water distilled from cherry-laurel leaves is frcquciitly 
inixed with brandy and other spirituous liquors.” (P. 327.) Se- 
veral samples of anchovy sauce “have been found contaminated 
with lead.” (P. 328.) It is not unusual to emjdoy, in preparing 
this sauce, “ a certain quantity of Venetian red, added ibr the 
purpose of colouring it, which, if genuine, is an innocent colour^ 
jng substance. But instances have occurred of this pigment 
having been, adulterated with orange lead, which is nothing else 
than a better kind of minium or rec^oxid olTead.” (P. 328, 329.) 
In lozenges, “ the adulterating ingredient is usually pipe-clay, of 
which a liberal portion is substituted for sugar.” (P. 330.) Dr* 
T. Lloyd says, “ ‘ I was informed,*” (at a respectable^ chemist’s 
shop ill the city) “ ‘ that there were two kinds of ginger lozen- 
ges kept for sale, the one at three-pence the ounce, anil the other 
at six-pence ; and that the article furnished to me by mistake was 
the cheaper commodity. The lattegr were distinguished by the 
epithet verum^ they being composed of sugar and ginger only*. 
But the former were manufactured partly of white Cornish clajv 
with a portion of sugar only, with ginger and Guinea pcpjier. I 
was likewise informed, that of 1 olu lozenges, peppermint lozcn- 

f es, and ginger pearls, and several other sorts of lozenges, twa 
iniL vvew) kept ; that the reduced prices, as thdy were calletU 
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irere manufactured for those very clever persons in their own con- 
ifeit, who arc fond of haggling, and insist on buying better bar- 
gains than other people, shutting their eyes to the defects of an 
article, so that they can enjoy the delight of getting it cheap : 
and, secondly, for tnose persons, who being but bad paymasters, 
jet as the manufacturer, for his own credit’s sake, cannot charge 
more than the usual price of the article, he thinks himself there- 
fore authorized to adulterate it in value, to make up for the risk 
he runs, and the long credit he must give/' (P. 333.) 

Well — there is then some honesty left in the w'orld. What a 
pleasure it is*to have to deal with a respectable man. But we re* 
turn to the practices of the knaves, 

Olive oil “ is sometimes contaminated with lead.” (P. 334.) 
The dealers in this commodity assert that lead or pewter “ pre- 
sents the oil from becoming rancid. And hence some retailers 
bften suffer a pewter measure to remain immersed in the oil.” 
(P. 336.) 1'he beverage called soda water is frequently conta- 
minated both with copper and lead.” (P. 351.) Mr. Johnston, of 
Greek Street, Soho, was the first who pointed out the danger to 
the public. “ Many kinds of viands arc frequently impregnated 
with copper, in consequence of the employment of cooking uten- 
sils made of that metal. By the use of such vessels in dressing 
fi)od, wc are daily liable to be poisoned.” (P. 352). ‘‘ Mr. 

Thiery, who wrote a thesis on the noxious quality of copper, ob- 
serves that ‘ our Ibod receives its quantity of poison in the kitchen 
by the use of copper pans and dishes. The brew'er mingles poi- 
son in our beer, by boiling it in copper vessels. The sugar- 
baker employs copper pans. The pastry-cook bakes our tarts in 
copper moulds. The confectioner uses copper vessels. The 
oilman boils his pickles in copper or brass vessels, and verdigrise 
is plentifully formed bv the action of the vinegar upon the metal.’” 
(r. 353, 354). Moreover, “ various kintls of food, used in do- 
mestic economy, arc liable to become impregnated with lead.” 

We could give fiirther extracts; but must refer the reader to 
the work itself, which contains much interesting matter, besides 
what we have selected. The money that is often laid out in the 
purchase of cookery books, which teach the art of exciting dis- 
ease and pain by dubious combinations and culinary poisons, 
might, we think, be much better expended upon a book like 
the present; every page of which gives warning of some danger, 
of which wc ought all to be aware. 

We fmve already made a distinction between those adultera- 
tions which me absolutely poisonous, and those which are less 
aoxious. Mr.*Accum, speaking on the subject of beer, says, 
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It will be noticed that some of the sophistications are compara* 
lively harmless; whilst others arc affected by substances deleterious t® 
health" tP. 185.) 

We think, however, tluit the candour of Mr. Acciini leads 
him to make too much allowance for this consideration, through- 
out. Surely, though many articles of lood be not absolutely 
poisonous, a diet consisting ol'drugs and chemical compounds and 
articles never intended by nature to be eaten or drunk, articles for 
which, presented simple, the hungriest stomach would feel no 
appetite or inclination, cannot be wholesome. For instance: 
hartshorn shavings and grains of paradise; orange •j)owder and 
quassia ; caraway seeds, and coriander seed ; berry-dye, and 
capsicum; oak-wood saw-dust, and husks of filberts; sweet 
brier, and oris-root; sour flour, and pipe-clay; gypsum, and 
chalk; o])iiim, and wormwood; leavings of pots anil bot- 
toms of butts; dippings of machines, and extract of poppies; 
sloe leaves, and sheep’s dung; black pigeons’ beans, and spiri- 
tuous tincture of raisin stones; oil of juniper, and oil of turpen- 
tine; oil cakes and anotto ; sweepings of pepper warehouses, and 
dirt of pepper dust ; hard colouring, and oyster-shell powder; 
multum^ and hitiern; white Cornish clay, and red saiinders ; 
Cainpeach wood, and j)()vvdcred cochineal ; Venetian red, and 
Armenian bole; logwood, and tartareous acid combine these 
ingredients as you will, though none of them can strictly be 
called })oisonoiis, yet they will make but a sorry composition : 
and one feels little consolation in being assured that one’s daily 
diet consists of no worse articles than these, nrick and luoriar 
are not poison : yet wc cannot, like the dragon of Wanllc\% 
swallow a church, and pick our teeth witli the steeple. Many 
can oat oysters, but few could manage the oyi’ter-knife. Even 
the Welshiqaii of King Artliur’s court, fond as he was of toasted 
cheese, would inevitably have been choked by the mouse that 
ran down his throat to eat it, had lie not “ pulled him out by 
the tail.” 

Mr. Accum has left some subjects connected with his present 
work untouched. Perhaps, as he does not profess to point out 
every adulteration, we have no business to quarrel wiili him for 
this. We fiml, however, nothing, or next to nothing, said of 
adulterations of chocolate, milk,,^)r butler. Milk is eeriainly 
adulterated, ami occasionally with some ingredient that deposits 
a sediment ; whether oatmeal, or something worse, we have 
never ascertained. This subject, milk being so extensively used, 
we would recommend to Ins particular attention in a subse- 
quent edition. 

We irfiould like to sec something more, too,* upon the adiil- 
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teratioii of drugs, dnd the composition of various popular medi- 
cines, of which the ingredients are unknown. Some of these, 
no doubt, arc merely harmless, wliile others consist of the more 
efficacious articles of the pharmacopcein, skilfully disguised or 
combined. But others, it has been roundly asserted, contain 
rank poison. Indeed, there is no end to Mr. Accum's subject. 
Even soot is adulterated. And those who carry away our dust 
may doubtless complain that they have it not genuine. We 
wish to discuss the subject popularly rather than technically ; and 
therefore we shall proceed to observe, that there are many con- 
siderations of which reflecting persons who are not chemists may 
takecogni/ance, and which induce us to give credit to those who 
maintain with Mr. Accum that the common articles of food are 
constantly, and often perniciously adulterated, contaminated, 
and debased. 

I. We judge from taste and appearance. If the articles which 
we purchase in siiops be genuine, as they arc positively asserted 
to be by the venders, then the ariicles which we obtain at farm- 
houses in tlie country, for instance, the bread and the beer, the 
butler, the milk, and the cream, which we are apt to think such 
luxuries when we rusticate, being so totally diflbrent in (juality 
and look, must be villainous compounds. So also, if the liarsfi 
and fiery liquids which are sold as wine in many a London 
tavern, be the genuine juice of the grape, then that mild and 
generous beverage wliich is quaffed on the banks of the Douro 
or the Garonne, must be nothing but poison in a cajUivating 
disguise. 

II. We revert to the consideration already mentioned : 
namely, that while alum, which confessedly, in minute quantities, 
forms a portion of the daily food of most of us, possesses astringent 
qualities, the first stej) when we fall ill and apply for medical 
assistance, will probably be to administer remedies of a quality 
directly opposite. That which our daily food, then, has a tend- 
ency to produce, it is the first onjcct of our physician to subdue. 
With all deference for the known talents of our medical men, we 

own that they somewhat surprise us. IIow constantly is their 
attention now called to disorders of which a prominent feature is 
torpor of the digestive organs, which torpor they make it their 
first business to remove. Yet here we have a cause tending to 
produce the very evil in question, constantly acting, and suffi- 
ciently accounting for it, but "nevertheless neglected. Or, if it 
be seen and acknowledged, still the knowledge is not generally 
acted upon. We do not deny that there arc exceptions. 

III. We insist on the general state of health of the commu- 
nity. On this subject we have to observe, first, that, considering 
the great improviments of modern times in medical knowledge, 
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something, which has escaped ordinary research, must be the 
cause of the many and dreadful forms of disease which do now 

E revail : secondly, that when persons are rescued from disease 
y the powers of medicine, the cure seldom amounts, in these 
days, to perfect recovery; and, thirdly, that where persons, 
having felt the effects of intemperance, determine upon a reform, 
they do not alw^iys find that a correspondent improvement in 
their health accompanies the change, as they hoped and ex* 
peeled. How fully are these circumstances accounted for, if we 
find that a cause of indisposition remains, and continues to ope- 
rate, when medicine, temperance, and regularity, have done 
their utmost for the removal of disease. Temperance, perhaps, 
is so far from mending tlie patient’s chance of health, that it 
restricts him particularly to those articles of food which are cal- 
culated to derange, and which have deranged, his system. 
What if a person, who has suffered, as he imagines, (though 
rather moderate, and particular, pcrliaj^s, than otlierwisc, in 
what he eats and drinks,) from indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, iletermincs, in the plenitude of wisdom and precaution, to 
limit himself to a farinaceous diet, and in consequence lives, in a 
great measure, upon bread; which bread is more calculated 
tliaii any thing else to disorder his system, and was the original 
cause of his complaint ? What, if under the operation ot his 
precautionary expedients, he grows worse instead of better ? It 
is what not unfrcqnently happens. Patients loo, for whose con- 
stitution a meat diet has appeared by no means suitable, have 
been found to grow decidedly better upon being directed to live 
almost entirely upon animal food : and perhaps from no other 
reason than this ; that the cliangc has taken ihcm off* from that diet 
w’hich, by a slow, but deadly process, was undermining their 
constitutions. One thing at least is certain ; that we have men 
of temj)crate and regular habits, men whose bodies and minds 
are just sufficiently occupied, men of tolerably good constitu- 
tions, free from hereditary or coiilratited taint, and men wdio take 
pretty good care of themselves, yet men who have constantly 
various symptoms of indisposition : for instance, who have lassi- 
tude upon too great or too little exertion ; strange anil uncom- 
fortable sensations of various kinds, which arc alw’ays drawing 
their attention towards themselves ; pains, fulness, and giddiness 
of the head; heaviness and drowsjncss by day ; wakeful nights, 
or sometimes heavy, but unrelVcshing sleej); the mouth foul 
it the morning; flushings of the face; uneasiness when the 
stomach is full or empty; pain, or a sense of oppression worse 
than pain, seated, as they imagine, in the chest; heat and mois- 
ture ill the palms of the* hands: a skin extremely susceptible of 
cold ; with various other symptoms of disorder too numerous 
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tb «^pecify, and a ranstant dependance on medicine. This is the 
slate of health of a vast number of people, and people who know 
bf no reason why they should not be well. The patient who 
applies for advice under such circumstances, must expect to 
be either told that there is nothing the matter with him, or con-» 
sif^tied to the operation of blue pill. And all this time, perhaps^ 
the true source of the malady is to be sought for in his daily 
bread. It is by no means impossible that alum, taken daily in 
small quantities, may have the power, as we know mercury has 
when taken in the same manner, of exciting a specific action in 
the constitution : and that thus a sort of disease may be created, 
which, from the manner in which it is introduced into the system, 
may be called morbus cerealis. If a man, suspecting the cause 
of his illness, changes his diet, and does not immediately find 
that he grows better, this will be no proof that his suspicions 
were groundless. For a morbid action, once excited in the sys- 
tem, may continue to go on for some time, when the substance 
which produced it ceases to be administered ; as it happens in 
the case of mercury. The malady, in its earlier stages, has ge- 
nerally some or all of the symptoms which we have just enume- 
rated. The sensation of pain or tightness about the chest, or 
stomach, as the disease advances, becomes more gnawing and 
distressing. The appetite does not yet tail, but after eating, 

though the stomach is filled, the system is not refresherl or satis- 
fied. Then comes palpitation of the heart, with, at times, preter- 
natural pulsation of the aorta. 11^ as the com})Iaint grows serious, 
wliich it docs, in general, very slowly and insidiously, applica- 
tion is made to a medical man, he will probably tell the patient, 
especially if he is a man of frankness and experience, that he 
knows of few complaints more common, or more baflling, that 
his digestive organs are out of order, that he can promise him a 
hope of relief by sarsaparella and blue pill, but nothing amount- 
ing to a certainty of complete cure. Perhaps he will add, that 
lie has long been troubled with the same complaint himself. 
Now, if the cause of the malady be such as we represent it to be, 
the patient, in having recourse to mercury, is in fact only 
employing one mineral poison to suspend the operation of 
another. 

In bad cases the disease goes on to consumption and maras- 
mus. Some passages from IJ**. Ayre’s work upon the latter dis- 
ease are worthy of attention. 

“ The complaint alfout to be described is one of very com- 
mon occurrence.’* (P. 1.) With regard to the symptoms in the 
first stages of the complaint, The craving appetite is among 
the earliest observed. The patient complains that the food ap- 
pears to do hiiA no good, having an empty and sinking feeling 
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the stomach, which is only temporarily relieved by eating, for 
lie feek, shortly alter a meal, as if he had long lasted, and is 
%ain desirous of taking food. He is listless, and drowsy, and 
chilly, during the day; complains of an aching in his knees and 
ancles, (ind of slight vertigo and dimness of sight, and feels an 
inaptitude for mental exertion, and dejected from no assignable 
cause, becoming fatigued, and readily perspiring, from even mo- 
derate exercise. In the early stage, the sleep is often unusually 
sound, but at the same time unrefreshing. — As the complaint 
advances, there is considerable restlessness for a few hours dur- 
ing the early part of the night, and the sleep is often broken by 
frightful dreams.” The complexion of the patient acquires a 
decidedly sallow hue.”...‘‘ There is constantly a loss of strength, 
and, generally, though not invariably, a wasting of the flesh from 
the cornniencemcnt of the complaint.”... “ On tlie first rising of a 
morning, the patient is ready to persuade himself that he is well, 
and generally begins, as he terms it, to fall off’tow'ards eleven or 
twelve o’clock.”... “ When the acute stage is fully formed, the 
appetite is commonly extinguished, the very sight and smell of 
meat having a sickening effect. The patient, indeed, has a great 
repugnance to every sort of sustenance, especially to the kind 
that he has been accustomed and even })artial to, ami finds a very 
particular dislike to bread, and to his hitherto, pcrliaps, lavouiitc 
beverage, tea. Tlicre is constantly, either an oppressive feeling, 
or an acute pain in the region of the stomach, or in one of 
the sides, generally the left, or in the bowels, striking to the 
back, which is w'orso towards night. When the pain is very 
severe, it is commonly aggravated by the recumbent posture.” 
(P. 12 — 16.) The following are some of the symptoms in par- 
ticular cases. One patient complains of great weariness, list- 
lessness, and (liseziness, and of an aching of the knees and ancles. 
Appetite craving, but feels no better for the food wdiich he eats, 
having always a sinking feeling aj; the stomach . . . .sleep much 

disturbed and broken by dreams Is very much reduced in 

his flesh and strength.” (P. 245.) Another “ complains of an 
acute ])ain at the pit of the stomach, and on the left^sidc . . . ,is 
troubled with a severe cough, loss of appetite, throwing up the 
little food that is taken, profuse perspirations when in bed, ex- 
cessively disturbed sleep, and a sense of great weariness and ach- 
ing of the knees and ancles during, >thc day.” (P. 247.) 

These in fact are neither more nor less than descriptions of bad 
cases of the morbus cerealis. — But we return to Mr. Acciiin. 

It is hard to say what opinion the medical world will form of 
the representations contained in the work before us. We rather 
expect that as to any serious evils resulting from the adulteration 
of food, riiey will be incredulous. But we can account for this. 
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The fact is, that our medical men, especially the leading mcm« 
bers of the profession, must have much of their attention occupied 
with severe cases of disease. At the same time, whatever be the 
average state of the community, this they consider a state of 
health : and when they have restored a patient who has been dan- 
gerously ill to this state, they think they have made him well. 
The disease was destroying him. They have .suspended the 
disease : and, of course, they consider their work as done ; which 
in fact it is. But how great is the diifercnce between real health 
and health thus procured and sustained by medicine. A man, 
to be in full health, should be happy in all his sensations, and 
brisk in all h*is functions of body and of mind. Ilis sleep should 
be sound, sweet, and refreshing. The moment his eyes unclose 
with the morning light, he should be broad awake ; and the elas- 
ticity of his frame, acquired by a good night’s rest, should raise 
him in an instant from his couch, and set him upon his legs, llis 
appetite should be keen, but well regulated. He should eat and 
drink with pleasure; but the moment the wants of his svsteni are 
Scitisfied, his stomach should say “ cnougli ” as plain as if it could 
speak. How different is this state from the state of many who 
think themselves well ! How different, not only from the medi- 
cated health, which is doled out to the valetudinarian from the 
pill-box of the apothecary, but from the soi-disant healthy state 
of a large portion of the community ! Yet this is what medical 
men are compelled to. regard as health. The best they can do 
for a patient often amounts only to btinging him to this. Hence 
there may be much indisposition (for every thing short of full 
health is indisposition) pervading the community, and that indis- 
position caused by unwholesome adulterations of food, and yet 
no cognizance may be taken of it by medical men. And ac- 
cordingly we confess tliat the mere circumstance of an unwilling- 
ness being betrayed on their part to admit that muph injury is 
done the public by these deleterious adulterations, is not with us 
a convincing argument that the evil is inconsiderable. 

But whatever be the amount of the evil, it will, with great 
Justice, be urged that dealers are in some cases entitled to indul- 
gence, because ignorant of the mischief which they cause. Full 
allowance is made for this consideration by Mr. Accum. Neither 
is it to be denied that much of the blame rests with the public 
themselves. People will have pickles of a brilliant green, and 
the object is gained by boiling them with halfpence, or allowing 
them to stand in copper or brass pans. They will have bread 
of an unnatural whiteness, and alum is cn)ploycd to bleach it. 
They will have ale that bears a good head, therefore vitriol ia 
employed to make the head. 7''hey itill have porter that fuddles 
them, and the eiTect is produced by cocculus indicus. <> 
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Yet for all this a case is made out which calls for investigation. 
The public attention has lately been directed to various trials 
and convictions, which have had the effect of advertising the 
evil ; but not, we fear, of repressing it. The author of the work 
before us comes forward with his name, and seems by no means 
afraid of speaking out. At the same time he displays consider* 
able candour and moderation. If the awful exterior of his book 
betrays an inclination to create alarm, the interior discovers no 
desire to misrepresent or to exaggerate. On the contrary, w9 
find, in many places, a wish to counteract such prejudices as he 
considers groundless (as at P. 142, 143, 146, 337,^ 358), which 
argues well for the honesty of his intentions, l^he evil un- 
doubtedly exists, and requires to be remedied. And such con- 
siderations as that the e^cact amount of the mischief cannot be 
assigned; that the public themselves arc in some measure the 
party to blame ; that some dealers are innocent, and that others 
are ignorant, certainly do not amount to a sufficient reason for 
setting aside inquiry. 

Then comes the question, — What will be the best remedy? — 
In our opinion, a diflicult question to answer. We have no 
security in the integrity of dealers, no adequate security in the 
vigilance of public-spirited individuals. Nor, when these fail, 
is it so certain that legislation will serve as a resource. In spite*of 
all the attention that has been given to the subject, all the books 
that have been written, and all the acts that have been passed^ 
the evil continues to exist. It has long been known and de- 
nounced, yet still the fraud goes on. Perhaps wc shall be cor- 
rect in saying, that the reform, like all otlier reforms, (with 
deference to the radicals be it spoken), ought to begin with the 
public themselves. We ought to be less insensible to the evil ; 
which in fact we submit to, and therefore contribute to maintain 
every timc\ we take a meal. We ought also to be less particular 
as to appearances, less hard to please. Our pride and dainti- 
ness, and conceit must be taken down. As long as they re- 
main, they bring their punishment with them, in subjecting 
us to impositions which please our eyes, but ruin, our consti- 
tution. 

Perhaps some good might be gained by the formation of a 

society, of which the object should be, to prevent the adultera- 
tion of food, and to put the public on their guard respecting 
culinary poisons. The society ought to be very limited in the 
number of its members. Most of them should be scientific men, 
totally unconnected with any trade or business, which could 
afford pretence even for a shade of suspicion. That something 
should be done, our duty seems imperiously to require; more 
especially our duty to the poor and to the young,-— the two most 
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helpless and numerous descriptions of the community. Doth 
classes must be suffering immensely from those sources of 
disease and pain which are exposed in the work before us. 

To Mr. Accum we are of opinion that the public are 
questionably under an obligation. He has brought forward a 
tubject in a popular form, to which general attention ought con- 
stantly to be directed, as long as the evil continues to exist. We 
certainly like the inside of his book better than the outside ; 
which, fiowever, is more than we can say of many books that 
ccime before us; of course he will be exposed to obloquy: this 
he must expe9t. Much ill-will he has, no doubt, lo experience 
from that description of persons, whoso instinctive dread of 
change makes tliem hate to be told that anything is wrong, and 
ought to be set right: and whose rage increases tenfold if a 
cl^r case is made out. But far greater will be the rage of those 
whose delinquency he has exposed, and whoj when they have 
read whatever is most severe hi his rqiresentations, look into 
themselves, and there view the original from which the picture 
is taken. It is from causes not very dissimilar thot we have more 
than once been made the object of much obloquy.* 

We conclude w|th one reflection. How melancholy a view 
does it afford of human nature, when we see tradesmen, who 
have long passed for respectable, convicted, in our courts of 
justice, of gaining a livelihood by fraud; and by adulterations^ 
some of them injurious to the constitution, and gradually de- 
structive of life ; when we And them easy and practised iii' these 
crimes, depending on them as a regular mode of making a for- 
tune by business, and shameless when exposed ! What resent- 
laUnt would one of these honest dealers express, if his minister 
spoke to him, from the pulpit, ^ the depravity of the human 
heart ! These arc the people who cry out and affect to be shock- 
ed, at what they call the odious and degrading doctrine : that 
doctrine of the deep deceit and desperate wickedness of our un- 
renewed nature, which therefore offends us, because it shows us 
to ourselves. These are the sort of gentry who begin to swell 


* A imaU monllily pubticiition, which vainly aspires to be the organ of the 
establiiihinent (which we honour from our hearts), hits occasional iy favoured ut 
with its notice ; airl spoken of us in terms, which, coming from ^ucli a quarter, 
we have ll»e vanity to think advantageties, because far from complimentary. > • An 
article in our last Niiniher has drawn fruia some of the gentlemen in question a 
famentahle tirade, which i>u.caii compare to nothing hut the cries of the 
wounded in the Battle of Prague. If ever we take these gentlemen seriously 
in hand, we shall eeriniiily fust send to Mr. Accuin's, for a little aqua fbrtU ta 
put into our ink4>ottlc. Wc sometimes read tlimr work, and they arc vulnerahl# 
in more points than one. For ilie present, we have Ihouglit it sufficient to step a 
little out of our to give them a brush with the feather-end of one pen., 

We will! them beucr. 
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and to give themselves all tlie airs of honest m^n when they hear 
reflections of this kind; as the suspected thief swaggers and 
threatens with your purse in his pocket. 'Tis hard they say^ 
that they should wrong no man, and labour (poor innocent 
souls!) to earn an honest livelihood; — and then, if they can 
find time to step to church of a Sunday, after minding their bu^ 
siness ail the week, to be talked to in such a way ! Aye, and what 
is worse, if they arrive there in time, they must cither not join in 
the service, or else be content to call themselves miserable 
sinners V* — This is really too much, fora man sclf-approved| 
and unconscious of any bad motives or intentions, to take par 
tiently. • 


Art. IX.--BUONAPARTE AND HIS SECRETARY. 

1. Memoires Historiques dc Napoldon. Livre ix. 1815. 1 VpL 

8vo. Sir Richard Phillips Sc Co. London, 1820. 

2. Memoires pour servir d V Uistoirc de la Fie Privde, du Retour , ef 
dll Rdgrw dh NapolLon en 1815, par M. Flcury de Chaboulon, 
Ex- Secretaire de rEmpe#eur Napoleon ct de son Cabinet^ ’ 
Maitrc dcs llequetcs au Conseil d’Etat, Baron, OfScier de 
Legion d’Honneur, Chevalier dc TOrdre dc la Reunion. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1819. 

We have taken these works under our cognizance rathev 
because they have come before the public with such high pre^ 
tensions than from any interest or merit they possess in them* 
selves; the first of them being announced as the production of 
no less a person than the late Emperor of the French, and the 
other as the effusion of one who was his confidential secretary 
during liis excursion from Elba, his attempt upon Belgium, and 
till his final departure to his maritifne retreat. 

These publications, though printed in London, are not indeed 
calculated for our meridian. It is in vain here to repeat the 
talcs of falsehood which have been often refuted, or fo dress up 
representations with the cant of fine feelings, which, whenever 
they have appeared, have been exposed to the just derision of 
this country. In France, however^ there may be some hopes of 
fostenng a spirit of discontent, of^ nursing the dying embers of 
revolution, and kindling into a flame thtise sparks over Which 
the party calling itself liberal, still hangs with eager, though 
dissembled, expectation. So keen are their senses in scenting a 
revolution, so sagacious' are they of this quarry, that it the least 
disturbaivc in any part of the world is created, they hail thij 
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tidings with rapture, view its progress with delight, and solace 
their own pride by supposing that their views, opinions, and 
projects have influence over men whose designs have no other 
object in common with them, but the same taste for mischief, or 
the same voracity for plunder. When a banditti of fifty men 
landed in Florida, and took possession of an undefended fort, 
it was with these liberals a subject of higli congratulation, and 
when McGregor had arranged his predatory bands they thought 
it the first step to the liberalising of the whole western world. 
A military revolt in Spain, a few disturbances in Germany, or 
a tumulluous meeting in Spa-fields, or at Manchester, were the 
harbingers of those great movements which their vanity appro- 
priated to themselves, and which their presumption induced them 
to hope they might ultimately direct and govern. 

There is, perhaps, no country in Europe in which so little is 
accurately known concerning public affairs, or so little real 

S olitical or moral interest about them is felt as in France. In 
^aris, indeed, a few hundred families busy themselves with 
public matters, talk of the spirit of the age, of the public 
opinion, of liberal politics with other similar vapouring, tilt 
nixing only with each other, and echoing each others senti- 
nents, they may fancy that the tattle of the Parisian coteries is 
the expression of the feeling of the French people. 

* In Paris, without the doors of the saloons, little is said upon 
political subjects, and beyond the limits of Paris, especially 
in the small cities, towns, and villages which contain the bulk of 
the population, a great indifference is observable with respect to 
all serious subjects ; amusement, frivolous, vain, or vicious, still con- 
tinues to be the religion, the politics, and the philosophy of more 
than the half of France. The papers edited by B. Constant, and 
the other demagogues, have little circulation in the country 
beyond their own immediate disciples, and their effusions in the 
form of pamphlets have few^,or no readers, even in Paris itself. 
The vanity of the nation does indeed live on its military tri- 
umphs over justice, humanity, and the divided nations of the con- 
tinent. dwells on these with delight, and never entertains the 
idea that any act committed by a French army can have been 
wrong, or that the most flagitious conduct of its leaders can 
have merited reprobation. It is only books on their victories 
end the glory of their arms >hat can find numerous purchasers 
or renders. It is to this unnatural and mcritricious taste that 
the two works under review are especially addressed, and to that 
taste they are admirably adapted by their defiance of truth, and 
their contempt for the rights, the comforts, and the tranquillity 
of all other nations. 

We have looked with much attention through these volumca 
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to find the pretexts which can palliate the rebellion of the 
French nation against their king; if it was the act of the nation, 
us these writers pretend. It is, however, obvious that the na- 
tion did not complain, nor was disposed to make any counter- 
revolutionary movements. The nation is indeed in some places 
mentioned, but it is obviously in a subordinate light, and rather 
as a matter of courtesy than of consequence. The royal 
government must have known the brutal character of that sol- 
diery, whom it had been the great aim of their leader to deprive 
of all feelings, save that of attachment to him whom they fol- 
lowed to rapine and plunder. The imperial guards^ were noto- 
rious for their bail conduct, and on every })art of the frontiers of 
France were more dreaded by the pcacelul inhabitants of their 
own country, tlian Uie most undisciplined body of the invading 
Cossacks. The removal of those guards from the duty of the 
palace was the first great crime of the Bourbons, and the 
whining of M. Fleury over it is curiously characteristic. (Vol. i. 
p. *22.) I'his crime of the restored dynasty was greatly aggra- 
vated by the addition of new names from the Royalists to the list 
of the Legion of Honour ; by the reduction to halt-pay of some of 
the worst of the ollicers, and the transfiT of their commissions to 
Royalists; bypQiisions granted to some Chouans and Vendeans, 
who had fought and bled in the cause of their king; by the insti- 
tution of a body guard of gentlemen, with precedence above 
the other corps of the army ; and by the refusal of the croix de St. 
Louis to a general who had been distinguished in Buonaparte’s 
army, but had voted in the national assembly for the death of 
Louis XVI. These it appears were among the principal causes 
of discontent, and produced the open revolt of the soldiers as soon 
as a prospect appeared of renewing their former scenes of li- 
centiousness and plunder. 

It is not pj;etended that any attempts had been made to shake 
the security of that property wlych had been acquired by 
confiscations during the most atrocious periods of the revo- 
lution ; and two writers, who had advocated the rights of the 
emigrants to the estates of which they had been d^'prived, 
were tried for their publications. It is however represented that 
the apprehension of such estates being given buck to their owners 

had attached the proprietors to the interest of Buonaparte. The 
complaint against liberty of conscieiv^S under the royal govern- 
ment, must be given in the words of M. Fleury. 

La Charte avait proclame la liberte de conscience : ct cette li- 
berty iut prcsqu’aussitot aneantic par une ordonnance de police, qui 
faisait revivre les regl emeus rendus dans Ics terns de rintolrrance sur 
I’observation rigoiireusc ct generale dej fetes ct dimanclif s.’* (Memoires 
de la Vie l>ivee, Sec de Napoleon, Vol. i. p. 46.) 

VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. o 
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Thus the suppression of labour on Sundays and holidays is 
contrary to liberty of conscience ! The want of the liberty of 
the press comes with an excellent grace from the advocates of the 
murderer of Palm ! yet it is one of the complaints against the 
Bourbons. 

We shall not even abridge the defence which M. Fleury makes 
of the treachery towards Spain, the invasion of Germany, or the 
attempt upon Russia ; they are specimens, of the impo'^ilions of 
a revolutionary Frenchman, practised upon the credulity and 
vanity of his countrymen. 

We have thus run through the charges of the Buonapartists 
against the Bourbons, according to M. Fleury’s exhibition of 
them. They may all be resolved into a spirit of discontent pre- 
vailing among the military men wdio were either in actual ser- 
vice, or on half-pay. 

l''he drama, after this prologue, opens by bringing on the 
stage a M. Z , who is to tell the tale of his own self-ap- 

pointed embassy to Elba. If this was a real personage, why 
is his name withheld, since it is said he fell at Waterloo r The 
person or character begins by swearing never to serve the 
Bourbons, but forthwith changes his mind and proffers to 
them his sincere service. He is repulsed — he devotes himself to 
Napoleon, and sets out for Elba; tne voyage to which place has 
its share of affecting incidents. Then opens the secret conver- 
sation between the relator and the first character of the piece, 
that being so superior to human passions and prejudices, as 
to be regardless of himself in his benevolent solicitude for the 
tranquillity and the happiness of France. Here the author has 
committed some slight oversights, which destroy the unity of 
the character of his nero ; we do not refer to the impious pas- 
sage: Ma gloire est faitea moi. Mon nom vivra autant quo 

celui dcDieu;” for that is quite in unison with the character of 
the speaker; neither do we deem what he says of England, when 
consulting on the effect which his resumption of power would 
produce, to be deficient in appropriate connection with the cha- 
racter of the piece. It is Napoleon that speaks. 

Pour TAngletcrre, nous aurions pu nous serrer la main do Douvres 
a Calais, si M. Fox cut vecu ; mais tant qu’clle sera gouvernec par Ics 
principes et les passions de Pitt, nous serons toujours fun pour I’autre, 

le feu et Teau Je n’ai i esperer d’elle, ni treve ni ejuartier^. . . File 

sait que du moment ou j'aurai mis le pied en France, son influence 

repassera les mers tant que je vivrni je ferai unc guerre k mort ^ 

son despotisme maritime. Si TEuropc m'eut sccondc ; si elle n avait 
pas eu peur de moi; si elle cut compris nion ambition ; les pavilions de 
toutes les puissances flotteraient la tetc haute d’un bout de Tunivers h 
Fautre, et la terre serait en paix.” (Memoires de la Vie Privf^e, &c. dc 
Napoleon, p. 129.) 
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But the writer appears to us incautious when relating such dia- 
logues as M. Fleury’s friend Z. and the hero held, in letting it 
escape that the National Guard, the respccUible heads of families, 
and possessors of property, would take no part with him: and 
that the caps and luustachios of his guards were thought neces- 
sary to be exhibited to awe them into submission. We think, 
too, the philanUiropy and benevolence of the hero are not (juite 
recoiicileable to the language which the dramatist has put in his 
mouth, when speaking of the Emperor of Russia. “ Jo lui 
laisserais la Pologne et d’avantage, s’il le voulait. 11 sait quo j’ai 
toujours etc plus tlispos(^ a tolcrer son ambition qa’a repriincr. 
S*il fut reste inon ami ct mon alli<5, je Paurais iait plus grand 
qu’il lie le sera jamais.” 

At the commencement of the scene the hero is represented in 
a state of virtuous tranquillity, undisturbed by political projects, 
or military expeditions, and breathing nothing but prayers for 
the tranquillity and felicity of his former subjects. A few 
minutes’ conversation with his new mcsscngcr opcrates a conver- 
sion so sudden, that an Englishman, wdio is unused to these 
rapid transitiims of character, would be disposed to censure the 
representation as unnatural, and the incidents as forced. 

We forbear, however, any farther remarks on this dramatic 
effusion; it is designed for another theatre. The jiiece and the 
actors are arrayed in the costume of Paris, and on those boards 
what appears to us unnatural and inconsistent may constitute the 
very perfection of the high tragic moral. 

Excepting the dramatic part of M. Fleury’s two volumes, w hich 
isliis own, there is nothing which has not been alread}^ produced, 
even to satiety, before the public in the journals and magazines 
of the period. We entertain the hope that some new anecdotes 
or speeches from the great actor would have been narrated by his 
confidential stcretary, who certainly might have told us something 
more than is printed in the newspapers, hud he not been more 
anxious to dress up an imaginary tale, than to relate simple 
facts. 

We have no proof that the “ Memoircs Historiques^’ are the 
production of Buonaparte’s pen ; but, in our judgment, the in- 
ternal marks of its being, at least, composed under his direction, 
are very strong. 

Thd Meinoirc itself is comprised in 210 pages, printed with 
large type, and a plentiful breadth of margin, and the rest of the 
volume, entitled Pieces Officielles,” is copied from the news- 
papers. It is evidently addressed to the French army, and in- 
tended' to be a justification of the conduct of their Chief, through 
the various and rapid contingencies which avoisc during Ids 
second occupation of the throne of France. It labour.^ much 

o 2 
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to prove that the premature hostilities of Murat, in marcliing 
to the north of Italy, had rendered Austria a parly to the alli- 
ance with the otherpowers, by the apprehensions it excited Ibr the 
Duchy of Milan, and its other dominions in that quarter. Tliis 
is, however, stated without the least {around; for it is very evi- 
dent that the court of Austria had paid no attention to the com- 
munications of Buonaparte, had held no intercourse with him, 
nor allowed him, for a moment, to expect either co-operation or 
neutrality. Murat, however, is no more; and the blame of 
failure may be safely laid on him without exciting any inquiry 
into the truth of the charge among the F rench military. The first 
denunciation of Buonaparte’s attempt was made at Vienna by 
the ministers of Austria, us well as of the other powers, on the 
13th of March, and confirmed by these again on the 25th. Mu- 
rat did not begin his expedition from Naples till the 22d of that 
month, and the intelligence of his operations could not have 
been received at Vienna till all the arrangements had been com- 
pleted, which are here pretendetl to have arisen from his unad- 
vised movement, llie representation here made, that the Con- 
gress of Vienna was entrapped by the French plenipotenliai ies 
to publish the declaration of outlawry against this formidable 
adventurer, is as destitute of plausibility as it is of truth, and 
evinces a very low opinion of the judgment of those to whom 
this apology is addressed. 

Whatever pretences might have been made use of by Buona- 
parte to charm the French people into security, or to awe them 
into submission, he could not, for a moment, expect that the 
powers of Europe would sit quiet sj)ectators of those efforts, be- 
ginning to manifest themselves, till the preparations were com- 
pleted, and an irruption was made on his nearest neighbours. 
Here, however, we are told, that if he could have held out till the 
autumn, he would have been enabled to muster a well appointed 
army of 900,000 men frorif his old troops and his new coii- 
sc^tions. 

The force of miHtary despotism can do astonishing things, and 
the picture given of the mighty preparations on foot in France 
is such as to raise our hearts in thankfulness to the great Poten- 
tate above, for the disappointment of projects which, had they 
succeeded, must have chained down the liberties of Europe, 
by stamping perpetuity upon the triumphs of military despot- 
ism. * 

<< Huit cent mille hommes ^taient juges nccessaires pour combattre 
TEurope ^ force egale. Les premiers soins se porterent sur le moral 
de farmce. On restitua aux regiments les nunierns qu’ils portaient 
depuis 1794‘:*'ils avaient etc illustr^ dans vingt-cinq ermpagnes et 
mille combats ! ! On crea les cadres dcs troisi^me, quatricinu, cin- 
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Huic^me bataillons des regiments d’infantcrie ; des quatrifime et cin- 
qiiieiiie escadrons des regiments dc cavalerie ; ceux dc trente bataillons 
du train d’artillcric ; de vingt regiments de jeune garde ; de dix batail- 
lons d’equipages militaires, et de vingt regiments de marine ; ce qui 
donna de Temploi a tons les officiers d demi soldo de toutes les armes 
<le terre ct de nier. On requit deux cents bataillons de garde na- 
tionale d elite, cliaque bataillon compose de deux compagnies de gre- 
nadiers et deux de voltigeurs, et fort de 560 liommes.” 

“ L’objet le plus important etait les armes h, feu. Les magazins 
etaient fournis d’une quantite suffisante de sabres ; Partillerie prit plu- 
siers mesures pour doubler Taetivite des aneiennes manufactures. 
1". Elle exernpta les ouvriers du service militairc. 2®. EUe donna aux 
entrepreneurs les avances dont ils avaient besoin. 3”. Elle se rclacha 
de la rigueur des aneiennes ordonnances, autorisant ses agents H rece- 
voir des modeles mixtes, ayant des platincs plus simples quo cellos du 
niodCde de 1777. Elle fit couler par niillicrs des platincs en cuivre, et 
retablit Tattelier des platincs mechaniques Testampe. Les fabriques 
iinpcriales pouvaient fournir 20,000 armes ncuves par mois ; par ces 
moyens extraordinaires, elles en founirent 4*0,000, ce qui en six inois 
aurait fait 21*0,000. Cela 6tait encore insuifisant : on ctablit dans toutes 
les grandcs places fortes des atteliers de reparations assez nombreux 
pour pouvoir en six mois reparer tous les vieu\ fusils qui etaient dans 
les magazins dc France. Mais laprincipalc ressource fut celle des at- 
teliers (|u’on crea dans la capitaJe : ils fiirent de trois sortes : les pre- 
miers pour remontcr les pieces de rcchange. Les ebenistes du Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, d’abord mal-adroits a{ce travail, nc tarderent pas a 
s'y rendre tres habiles. Les seconds, des atteliers de reparations pour les 
vieux fusils. Les troisiemes, des atteliers fournissant des fusils neufs. 
Les ouvriers en cuivre, les gardens liorlogers, les siseleurs, qui 
sont nombreux dans cette grande ville, furent tous occupcs. Les 
officiers d’artillerie porterent tant de zelc et d’intellcgence dans la 
direction de tous ces atteliers, que des le mois de Mai, ils fournirent 
par jour 1,5(X) fusils, en Juin, 3,000, et ils devaient cn fournir 4?, 000 
d commencer du premier Juillet.” 

“ Ainsi au premier Octobre la France aurait un ctat militaire de 8 d 
900,000 homines complettement organJics, armes et liabillcs. Le pro- 
blcinc de son indcpendance consistait desormais d pouvoir eloigner les 
hostilites jusqu’au premier Octobre. Les mois de Mai, Juin, Juillct, 
Aout, ct 8e))tembre, etaient ntxessaires, mais ils suffisaientf A cette 
epoque les frontieres de Vempire cussent etc des frontieres^^ d’airain 
qu’aucune puissance humaine n’ut pu francliir impuncment.” (Mc- 
inoires Ilistoriques dc Napoleon, Livre ix. pp. 20, 21, 23, 24?, 29.) 

To this formidable arrangement Vf men and arms were to be 
added the most extensive fortifications aroivid Paris and Lyons, 
the erection of which is sought to be justified by the recital of 
various facts in military history in late and remote periods. As 
the view here given, of the fatal cause of the termination of the 
campaign in Russia, forms one part of Buonaparte’s apology, it 
h worth perusal. 
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En 1812 I^Empereur Napoleon entra dans Moskow. Si les Russea 
n’avaient pas pris le parti de bruler cette grande ville, parti inoui dans 
rhistoire, et qu’eux seals pouvaient e\ecuter, la prise do Moskow eut 
etraine la soumission de la Russie, car le vainqueur cut trouve dans 
cette grande ville, I". Tout ce qui cst m'cessaire pour retablir I’habille- 
nient et Ic materiel d’une armeo. 2". Les farines, les legumes, les vins, 
Jes eaux-de-vie, et tout ce qu’il faut pour la subsistarice d’une grande 
armcc. 3‘*. Des chevaux pour rcmonter toute la cavalerie, et enfin 
Pappui de 30,000 affrancliis, fils d’aftVanchis, ou esclaves jouissant d’une 
grande fortune, fort impatients du joug dela noblesse, lesquels eussent 
communique des idces de libcrte et d’independance aux esclaves ; per- 
spective elfraj ante, qui eut conscille au Czar de faire la paix, d’autant 
plus que le vainqueur avait des intentions nioderees, L’incendio de- 
truisit tous les inagazins, dispersa la population ; les marchands et le 
tiers-etat furent ruincs, et cette grande ville ne fut plus qu’un cloaquc 
de desordre, d’anarchie, et de crimes. Si clle cut etc fortifice, Kutu- 
soff eut carnpe sur ses reniparts, et rinvestissement en cut etc impossi- 
ble.” ( M^noires Historiques de Napoleon, Livre ix. p. 4*0, 41.) 

The advance of the allies in every direction made it necessary 
to determine on some plan for the campaign. Three were pro- 
posed : the first to remain on the defensive, and draw the allies 
round Paris and I.,yons, the second to invade Belgium, on the 
15th of June, and the tliird to act offensively, and, if checked, 
to retire upon Paris and Lyons. The last of these w'as at length 
determined upon, but a strong reason urged in favour of the 
second plan, that of attacking Belgium, was that “ the defeat of 
the English army would cause the dissolution of the British mi- 
nistry, who would be succeeded by the friends of peace, of liberty, 
and of the indepeiidance of nations ! ’’ (p. 59.) We trust that the 
true Englishmen in the opposition party will understand too well 
the intrigues of the presumed author of this work, to feel flat- 
tered by his complimenls. 

Though one object of this work is to depreciate ‘ our military 
glory, and to raise that of tlie French army ; yet an incidental 
expression shdws the real estimation in which this writer held 
our soldiers. “ The allied army was composed of troops of vari- 
ous descriptions, one Englishman might be equivalent to one 
Frenchman, or to two Prussians, Dutchmen, or troops of the 
German confederation.” 

The third of these plans was, however, at length determined 
upon, and Buonaparte left f’aris, treating those who composed 
his assemblies with so little ceremony, that he does not even 
deign to notice them. 

I'he account of the campaign of four days, which terminated 
with the battle of Waterloo, is given in a right Galilean style of 

E sconade, verbosity, and presumption. We have hq^rd of the 
asting before that battl^, and that might be a proper place for 
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it, but that the sarnie boasting should at this period be repeated, 
can only be regarded as the last shift of vanity, beaten out of all 
its plausible hokls, and lying subterfuges. On the morning of 
that memorable day, a deserter informed the French commander 
that the allies had not retreated in the night, but were preparing 
to give him battle. The joy which this intelligence gave to Buo- 
naparte is thus described. 

“ Le general cnnerni ne pouvait rien fairc de plus contraire aux in- 
tcrets de son parti et de sa nation, a Tesprit general de cette cainpagne, 
et memo aux regies les plus simples de Ja guerre, que de rester dans la 
position qu’il occu])ait. II avait derriere lui les defiles dp la foret de 
8oignes ; s’il etait battu, toute retraite lui etait impossible. Les troupes 
fran^ aises etaient bivoiiaquees au milieu de la bone, les olficiers tenaient 
pour impossible de donner bataillc dans ce jour ; I’artillerie et la cava- 
Icrie nepourraient manueuvrer dans les terres tant dies etaient delrem- 
pees; ils cstimaient qu’il faudrait douzc heures do beau terns pour les 
etancher. Le jour commen^ait poindre; rKmpcrcur rentra i son 
quartier general, plein de satisfaction de la grande faute quo faisait le 
general ennemi, et fort inquiet que le mauvais tenis ne rempechat d’en 
profiler. Mais dej:l fatmosphere s’edaircissait ; ii cinq heures il apper- 
<;ut qudques faibles rayons de ce soleil qui devait avant de se coucher 
eclairer la perte de I’armee anglaise. L’oligarchie britannique en se- 
rait renversee ! la France allait se rclcver dans ce jour plus glorieuse, 
plus puissante, et plus grande que jamais ! I ! ” (Menioires Historiques 
de Napoleon, Livre ix. p. F23, 12i.) 

The same absurd vapouring is continued through the whole of 
the contradictory and confused narrative, wl)icli relates the pro- 
ceedings of the eventful day, from the commencement of the 
battle at eleven in the morning, till seven in the evening. All is 
joy, glory, and triumph with the French ; all dismay, terror, and 
confusion with the allies. 

“ Enfin, ^ sept heures, lorsque Tattaque du General Bulow eut cte 
repoussce, et*que la cavalerie se maintenait toujours sur le plateau 
qu’elle avait conquis ; la victoire etait ^gnee, 69,000 Fran9ai8 avaient 
battu 120,000 homracs. La joie etait sur toutes les figures, et Fespoir 
dans tous les cceurs. Ce sentiment succedait a Petonnement qu*on avait 
eprouve pendant la duree de cette attaque de flanc, fait par jmie armee 
toute cnticre, et qui pendant une heure avait menace la retraite ineme 
de l*armee.” (Menioires Historiques de Napoleon, Livre ix. p. 159.) 

The final discomfiture is at length reluctantly acknowledged, 
but in*such a manner as to leave it doubtful, but for the succes- 
sion of events, which with unexampled rapidity conducted the 
allies under the walls of Paris; but even in these last struggles of 
despair, with every symptom of dismay in his flying squadrons, 
wc are told (p. 167) “ that the four battalions of guards repulsed 
every corps they encountered, and the charges pi the cavalry 
carried terror into the ranks of the English.” 
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We are told, indeed, (p. 181) that after the battle, the situ- 
ation of France was critical, but not desperate, for every thing 
had been prepared to meet such a check. Grouchy had collccteti 

32.000 men, 70,000 men were rallied between Laon and Paris ; 
25 to 30,000 including the depots of the guards, were on the 
march from Paris. General Rapp had 25,000 chosen troops, 
which would in a few days reach the Marne. All tlie materiel of 
the army could be repaired, for there were 500 pieces of cannon 
in Paris. Thus an army greater than that which had entered 
Belgium, with 350 pieces of cannon, could cover the capital, in 
which were 86,000 national guards, 30,000 sharp shooters, and 

6.000 artillery men. To oppose this force, the united armies of 
Wellington and Blucher, weakened by the loss of 80,000, could 
not muster more than 140,000, nor enter France with more than 
90,000.” 

Allowing the truth of this representation, and of the previous 
statement that 580,000 men were in arms in France for its de- 
fence, we naturally contend that the events which followed the 
battle of Waterloo are the most decisive proofs that the French 
nation were not attached to the fortunes of this adventurer, that 
he possessed not their confidence, but that by means of his per- 
jured soldiery, he had regained his power; wnich being founded 
on misrepresentation and imposition, the first serious reverse de- 
stroyed their confidence in his infallibility : his power and the 
delusions on which it was founded, vanished together. 'I'lie 
interval between the defeat and the departure of Napoleon 
pretty plainly informed the tyrant that neither his fortune, nor 
his person, engaged the sympathies of the French people. 

We are much amused with the concluding part of this impu- 
dent composition. It is a serious lecture to the Duke of Wel- 
lington on his military mistakes; a scries of notifications of the 
many errors he committed, with much useful instruction for his 
future guidance. Had tlie battle been won by the French, we 
should have heard nothing from Frenchmen but praise of the 
English General and his brave army, but as the case turned 
out, nothing was left to the vanity of the Great Nation to feed on 
but the consolation of afiecling to believe, and contending, that 
the French ought on every principle of the art of war to have 
been victorious. 

It is assumed, (it is enough to state the assertion without con- 
descending an answer) that the Duke ought to have known of 
the advance of the enemy at six o’clock on the 15th, but was not 
acquainted with it till eleven o’clock, thus losing five hours in 
a crisis^ and against a man where the loss of a single hour was of 
vast importaivie.” 

How liberally does this omniscient writer instrucf us in our 

7 
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own interests, of which, we ourselves are comparatively so igno- 
rant. P. 202 : “ The English General gave battle at Waterloo. 
‘Phis act was contrary to the interest of his country, to the general 
plan of the allies, and violated all the rules of war. It was not 
the interest of England, which has such a want of men to recruit 
h('r armies in India, in America, andlicr other vast possessions, to 
expose herself from levity to a murderous contest by which her 
only army might have been destroyed, and which might, at least, 
have cost her the purest of her blood.” 

Who but this writer has yet asserted that the Duke of Wel- 
lington twice during the battle of Waterloo attempted to retreat, 
or how could that of which all his own army is igdorant, be so 
well known to the prisoner at St. Helena, who can have had, 
wo should think, no communication with any person in the 
confidence of our gallant commander. What a light is here 
thrown upon the real state of our general and our arm^. 

Page 207 : “ The position of Mount St. Jean was ill chosen. 
The most material property of a field of battle is to have no 
defiles in its rear. During the battle, the English general could 
not avail himself of his numerous cavalry. He expected to have 
been attacked on his right, and not on his left. In spite of the 
diversion in his favour made by General llulow, and his 30,000 
Prussians, he would, if it hud been possible for him to have ef- 
fected it, have made his retreat at two different periods in the 
course of the day. Thus the injudicious choice of the field of 
battle, by rendering his retreat impossible, was the cause of his 
success.” 

So that the success of this brilliant day was, as far as the Duke 
was concerned, not only unmerited, but involuntary. Fortune 
gave him the day, which he ought to have lost by his bad 
generalship ! 

We arc Slireatened with more writing after this sample from 
the same pen, for this ninth book only one of many which are 
to be produced. But we trust the editor will find the curiosity 
of the British public extinguished, and that even the French sol- 
diery have seen too much of the disasters, into which the renegade 
of Elba betrayed their country, to })ay much serious regard to 
the vain effusions of the vapouring Exile of St. Helena. 
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Art. X.— COTTU, ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN ENGLAND. 

1. De V Administration de la Justice Criminelle en Angleteire^ et de 
I’ Esprit du Gouvcrnemcnt Anglais. Par M. Cottu, Conseillcr 
iv la Cour Royale de Paris, Secretaire General du Conseil 
General de la Societc Royale des Prisons, et du Conseil Special 
dcs Prisons de Paris. Paris, 1820. 

2. Of the Administration of Criminal Justice in England, and of 
the English Government. By M. Cottu. 

If a young Englishman in Paris were to ask his rnailre de 
langues to instruct him in music or dancing, though wholly igno- 
rant of either of those arts, his answer would probably be, not 
that he was incapable of doing what was required of him, but 
that he should want a few months or weeks to prepare himself, 
and that if the young gentleman’s arrangements would admit of 
it, he would engage to begin his lessons at the end of that 
period. A Frenchman soon arrives at the point of satislhction 
with himself, and it is surprising how much troublesome conflict 
with difficulty is thereby avoided. Music and dancing are, how- 
ever, exposed to certain decisive and practical tests which may 
make it hazardous to profess them without some previous study and 
some proficiency ; but attainments which are of a mixed and moral 
character, though in truth by far the most difficult, are assumed 
and pretended to with an ease and security proportioned to the 
variety and complexity which belong to them, — to the plausibility 
of which they are susceptible, — and to the knowledge and pains 
necessary to detect the pretences of those who lay claim to them 
without legitimate title. But, perhaps, of the sciences of this 
mixed description, that of government is at once the most pro- 
found, and the most superficial, — deep and arduous in the ex- 
treme, if considered in ail its moral and practical relations to 
man, who, is the proper object of it, — but light and ephemeral 
beyond all others, if taken up as a thing of abstract and theore- 
tical contrivance and adjustment; to be made after a model con- 
structed in the closet, and warranted to work according to prin- 
ciples. It is on this accounj^ that it would be difficult to find a 
Frenchman of any reading who is not capable in his own opinion 
of teaching, to any body disposed to listen to him, the whole art 
of government and civil polity; and we cannot but regard it as 
somewhat extraordinary, that in M. Cottu, a Frenchman has 
been found, and that Frenchman a professor and practitioner of 
law, who, dissatisfied with the institutions of his own< country, 
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impatient of his own ignorance, and desirous of solid improve- 
ment, has left his own shores in pursuit of information ; and, 
rising above national prejudice and animosity, has taken lessons 
on the subject of his inquiry from the only nation capable of 
affording them. But still M. Cottu is a Frenchman, and puts 
us a little in mind of the language-master, whom we have taken 
for an example^ in the beginning of this article, of a French- 
man’s sanguine and sublime sell-con fideiicc. M. Cottu “ envoye 
eii Angleterre par Ic gouvernement pour y etiidier le systeme 
et la marche du jury,’' devotes a few months to this important 
study. 

We must give him credit for perceiving that, to ioinprehend 
the real nature and effect of our trial by jury, it was necessary to 
expand his inquiry to the whole constitution of our criminal 
jurisprudence, into which it is so blended and adjusted as to pre- 
sent no correct idea to him who considers it by itself. But it 
was further necessary, in order to arrive at a clear practical 
understanding of this great feature of criminal justice, to have 
some insight into the civil and domestic organization of British 
society, wdiich suj)plies the materials of our juries, and charac- 
terizes in no small degree the procedure, temper, and spirit of 
our trials of public offenders. Still, however, all this prepara- 
tory and auxiliary inquiry was to be brought within the compass 
of a few fleeting months; at the end of \ihich time he is able to 

1 )ronoiince pretty decided opinions on all matters politic, popu- 
ar, public, i)rivate, moral, civil, domestic, provincial, and me- 
tropolitan, throughout the English portion of the United King- 
dom. All subjects were mastered by him in quick succession, 
till he came to the awful vestibule of the Court of Chancery; 
and here he is reluctantly compelled to acknowledge, that in the 
few moments which he had to spare for this subject of inquiry, 
he found himself unable to fathom the profundity, and explore 
the mazes, of this intricate and anqpialous judicature. 

We can readily forgive M. Cottu for not becoming, at a single 
glance, perfect master of the functions and proceedings of our 
courts of equity ; but, unfortunately for the credit of his book, 
he could ilpt persuade himself to leave the subject untouched ; 
he has importunately broken silence upon fthe subject, and 
said just enough for the purposes of misrepresentation and error. 

Ai? it appears by the preface .Uiat M. Cottu submitted his 
work to the examination of Mr. Grey, « Tun dcs jeunes avocats 
qui donne les plus grandes espcrances,’^ and to Mr. Scarlett, Fun 
dcs premiers avocats du circuit du nord, aujourd’hui membre du 
parlcment, et appel^, par ses taleus, a y remplacer un jour son 
illustre ami Sir Samuel Uornilly;” our respect for those gentle- 
men wodid probably have kept us from entering* upon this criti- 
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cism, but wc do not find that M. Cottu's performance has 
received the positive approbation of either of these gentlemen ; 
and, indeed, intimation is given us by the author that his legal 
friends sometimes diftered in tlicir opinions upon the difficulties 
propounded to them, on which occasions M. Cottu chargfid him- 
self with reconciling the variance, or elucidating the case Jbr 
himself. We are, therefore, more at liberty, than we might 
otherwise have felt ourselves, to pass our judgment upon the 
merits of the work before us. 

It is no more than Justice towards M. Cottu, to say generally 
of his performance, that it is in many parts very sensibly written. 
His observations on the social and political consequences of 
the privileges of primogeniture are correct and judicious. The 
aristocracy of property, the local affinities whicli that jno- 
perty gives birth to, our residentiary nobility, our rural magis- 
tracies, our provincial splendour, which owe their origin to this 
important remnant of feudal law, have been very sensibly 
pointed out, and commented upon, by our French jurist, who 
appears to sec all the advantages of this distribution of autliority 
through its natural channels over the whole country ; and at the 
same time to observe well the many salutary and cilectual checks 
which that authority encounters in the frame of our judicial 
polity, and the numerous institutes and usages which surround 
with a rampart the liberties of tlie people. 

It is always of importance to observe iiow these peculiarities in 
our system strike the mind of a sensible foreigner on his first 
view of their more obvious effects and appearances. Even where 
his reasonings concerning them are erroneous or inaccurate, he 
testifies, by the very curiosity and interest they excite in him, to 
the significancy and distinctness of character they import in 
themselves, and impress on the features of society. A fter so long 
an enjoyment of social and political happiness, and with so fair an 
inheritance of liberty transniif:ted to us, — and the origin and gra- 
dual confirmation whereof is so obscurely derived, and has been 
so attributable to accidental occurrences, so interwoven with our 
ancient haji)its, customs, laws, and usages, and so little capable, 
if once lost, of being re-made or restored by positive provisions 
or ordinances, — it is some assurance of its being in pretty good 
preservation and keeping, if foreigners still continue to be struck 
with the appearance of a statA of society in this country, essen- 
tially distinct in its organization from that of all the rest of the 
world. It is on this moral separation from the world at large, 
these immiscible, incommunicable peculiarities of our condition 
and character, that the efficacy of our mode of trial by jury, 
and of all the institutions of our motley system of polity, depenefs. 
We may be imitated by other nations in all these institutions ; 
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all that in England has been the growth of centuries may l>o 
the product of a day, under the accelerating processes of French 
constitution-makers; but still that something, which, in truth, is 
every thing, will be w'anting, — the living principle, the vital 
energy, that sensible warm motion” without whicli the thing 
called a constitution, though made after the model of our own, 
resembles it only as a statue resembles its breathing and immor- 
tal prototype. 

The natural, useful, and safe ascendancy of our great propri- 
etors in their several counties, and the general diifusioii of know- 
ledge, wealth and relinemcnt, at the remotest distaiij^es from the 
capital, wliicli may fairly be ascribed to the splendour and muni- 
licence spread around the. domains of our nobility, and opulent 
gentry, are so justly considered in their political results by M. 
(Jottu, that we shall present the passage to our readers. 

Lc ]>lus important do tous est d’attacher chaque fainille, non- 
seulement a ses bieus, mais nieme encore a la province dans Jaquelle 
ils sont situes, et cet attuchement devient (juelquefois un sentiment si 
vif, et pour ainsi dire si religieux, qu’il cxiste im grand nombre de 
terres qui appartieiment aux memes fair.illes depuis le tianps de la con- 
(juete. Chacim se plait a embellir et a amcliorer des biens qu’ii sait 
cievoir passer a sa postiritc la plus reculee. Aussi, ifest-il pas do cani- 
pagiies qui ollront uu aspect plus seduisant que les campagnes d’An- 
gleterre. Elies sont toutes couvertes de pares entreteuus avec la pllW 
grande rccherclie, et un'ines par le mouveinent et les jeux d’une iiiul- 
titiule d'aiiimaux domestiques qui y paissent en libertc. Chaque pro- 
priclaire a soin de son jardin cuumie de sa maison, et scrait honteux 
de le presenter a un et ranger dans un etat d’abandoii ou de negligence* 
L’teil du inaitre a toujours la meine vigilance, parcc que le maitre ne 
vioillit jamais. Lorsque fuge conuiience ^ le rCndre indifferent aux 
jouissanccs de ce monde, que la terre lui oftre en vain toutes scs seduc- 
tions, et qu il n'attache plus d'importance ^ rien qu i\ ce qui peut avoir 
trait a retennte, il est remplace par son fils aine qne sa jeuncsse tient 
encore pres des choses d'ici-bas ; et qui, appele h la possession pro- 
chaine des biens de la famille,deploie dans leur administration une sur- 
veillance d'autant plus active, que son pere s’avance plus rapidement 
vers le ternie de sa carriere. , 

“ Ce n’est cependant pas seulemcnt a cet ordre de succession qu’il 
faut attribuer fusage ou sont les Anglais de passer dans leurs terres la 
plus grande partie de Tannee, puisque dans les provinces de Franct*, 
ou CQ nieme ordre de succession cta^^ autrefois erabli, les proprietaircs 
n cii etaieiit pas inoins dans fhabitude de se renfermer dans les villes, 
et d’y ctablir le principal siege de leurs aftkirjs. Cet usage est aussi 
lc resultat de toutes leurs institutions ifiunicipales, qui, comme je vais 
Texpliquer, conferent aux principaux citoyens do chaque comte, noii- 
seulcmeiit radministratiort presque entiere de la province, inais encore 
letablissement, la repartition, et I'emploi d'unc grand^ partie des taxes, 
le niaintien de la tranquillitc publique, et ia distribution de la justice. 
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** C’est Texpectative de ces dignites municipales qui, rcunie a Teffet 
du systeme de succession que je viens d’cxposer, retient chaquc pro- 
prietaire sur ses domaines, et lui en fait preferer Je sejour anitiic et 
rempli de mille interels divers, d celui qu'ii ferait d la ville, et qui se 
coiisumerait, en plaisirs insipides ct en occupations futiles. 

Ainsi, la grande et importante classe des proprietaires, loin d’etre 
resserree sur quelques points etroits, se trouve presque uniforiiieriient 
repartie sur toute la surlace de renipirc, ct contribue h repandre, j us- 
que dans les lieux les plus ccartes, rinstruction, les bonnes inanicres, 
ainsi que les inventions utiles et agreables qii’elle va cliercher I’hiver 
dans la capitale. Ce premier effet de Pinfluence des gens aises sur la 
masse generale du peiiple est cxccssivcment sensible pour un etranger. 
11 est surpris, en parcourant TAngletcrre, de n y pas rencontrer ces 
airs provinciaux qui sont si frappans partout ailleurs. II trouve, d’un 
bout du royaunie d Pautre, d peu pres la meme manierc de s’liabiller, ’ 
les mernes habitudes, la meme proprete, les monies voitures, et pres- 
que le meme langage. La nation ne parait pas ctre Passemblage de 
difierentes nations vainement rcunics sous un meme gouverneiucnt, et 
toujours separees par leur aneiennes mceurs et lours anciens usages. 
Tout le peuple Anglais ne semble faire qu’un seul peuple soumis a la 
meme loi, anime par les memes institutions, her des memos droits, et 
lie par les memos iutercts, les memes veeux, et si Ton vent, les nicmes 
prejuges. 

** Leurs occupations dans lours terres sont analogues au but qu’ils se 
proposent, ou qu'ils on atteint deja, celui d’obtenir dans le comte 
quelques-uns de ces emplois administratifs qui nc sont destines qu’aux 
proprietaires les plus dkstingues, comme par exemple celui de grands 
jures. Ce desir le les portc d fixer sur eux Pattention et la conside- 
ration publique par tons les moyeiis qui sont en leur pouvoir, par une 
conduite exemplaire dans Pintcrieur de lour famille, par leur exacti- 
tude a remplir leurs devoirs de citoyens, par une bienveillance gene- 
rale pour leurs inferleurs, ou par de gran des entreprises d’agri culture. 
11s se font une obligation de contribuer, autant qu’il est en eux, d la 
pompe des fetes de la province, de certains concerts d’usage, des 
courses de chevaux, et des bals qui se donnent d 1 epoqhe des assises. 
Ils regardent ces fetes comme Jes fetes de famille, ils s’empressent de 
souscrire pour les depenses qu’elles occasionnent, ils y paraissent dans 
leurs equipages les plus elcgans, ils y conduisent lours femmes et leurs 
filles. Ils assistent enfin aux asscmblees politiques du comte, et cher- 
chent d s’y faire distinguer, sinon comme orateurs, au rnoins comme 
des citoyens versus dans la connaissance des lois et des vrais interets 
de leur pays.” (P.2 — 6.) 

We have given the above rather long extract from M. Cottu, 
because wc must confess the eulogy it contains is as honourable 
as it is in the main just ; and furthermore because such eulogy 
from the pen of a Frcnchincan is in these days extremely rare. 
To an Englishman, indeed, the picture may seem a little highly 
coloured ; out the contrast which the real case exhibits to the 
digence and ignorance, which, in general, characterize' the com- 
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mon people of the distant provinces of Franco, might naturally 
carry to some excess the admiration of a Frenchman so much in 
the liuinour to be candid. 

It is worthy of remark for its singularity, and may serve as an 
additional illustration of the malignity of the views of our se- 
ditious orators and writers, that pretisely those institutions, and 
parts of our political organization, which have most captivated 
the admiration of this sensible Frenchman, and the want of wliicli 
he principally regrets, in respect to the political state of his own 
country, arc tliose against wdiich the miserable reformists of our 
day direct their most furious assaults. 

The simple mechanism of our provincial policb afiects M. 
Cottu with considerable surprise; and it may well do so; for in 
what region of the globe,' save in this land of moral freedom and 
high-mindedness, could the administration of local justice be so 
confided ; and in what other nation could be found, dispersed 
through its whole society, such a description of persons exe- 
cuting, or qualified to execute, such functions, and disposed to 
dedicate their time and talents to their country upon such terms, 
and with such inconvenience, contumely, and sometimes personal 
hazard, attendant upon the discharge of their duties? 

It is thus that M. Cottu expresses himself on this subject. 

“ Ces litres et ces prerogatives, regardes ainsi conime necessaires 
au mainticn de la liberte, et auxqucls chacun peut parvenir par ses 
services et ses talens, loin d’exciter Penvie de personne, sont au con- 
traire fespoir de toutes les families et le but legitime de toutes les 
ambitious. Les citoyens qui en sont revetus se voient respectes et 
honores comme dcs magistrats publics, ct ils n’ont point ^ craindre 

3 ue la jalousie des classes inferieures n’altcre la consideration d laquellc 
s peuvent en outre avoir droit par leurs lumieres et leurs qualitcs 
personnelles. 

“ Le gouverncment a done pu, sans blesser famour-propre des autres 
citoyens, se ftecharger parti culierement sur les personnes titries de 
presque tons les soins de Tadministlftition de leurs comtes : il les a 
trouvees cn possession de festime et du respect public, dans quelles 
mains plus convenables pouvait-il placer son autorite?’' (P. 29.) 

M. Cottu represents our rural magistrates, resting with much 
tranquillity in their places, supported by the suffrages and respect 
of the people. With the thinking part of the public they, no 
doubt, are popular; but M. Coltq^ judging from the characters 
and the places they usually hold in society, that they cannot be 
the objects of envy or obloquy, too hastily assumes the fact : a 
little deeper insight into the turbulent character of a ilense popu- 
lation, for ever agitated by the unavoidable concussions of a free 
state, and perpetually deluded and excited by bad and restless 
spirits, wauld have satisfied him that the task of administering 
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justice^ and maintaining the peace, is to our country magistrates 
a station certainly of real honour, but of great difficulty and per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

In proceeding to his details of the course of the trials at the 
assizes, M. Cottu allows himself to be detained a considerable 
time by the consideration of the character and functions of our 
grand jury; an office of which, of late years, it has become not 
unusual to dispute the necessity or utility. "I'hc author of the 
work under review, however, has expended many pages in dis- 
playing its various important duties ; and we do not wonder at 
finding him forcibly struck with the vast advantage it produces 
to the conimunity in its superintending and visitatorial capacity 
exercised over all matters of public concern or interest in the 
county. The grand inquest in which they are thus profitably 
engaged, invests them with great personal importance ; but it is 
an importance entirely resulting from the benefits to the people 
connected with their exertions; and perhaps, among the secondary 
institutions of our country, the grand jury is that which best pro- 
vides for maintaining a sympathy and union between the diflerent 
orders of society, by upholding an aristocracy of property upon 
popular foundations. We would notice particularly its cogni- 
zance and examination of the treatment of prisoners, and the 
state of the jails, as tending to the most salutary results. 13ut 
we arc also of opinion, notwithstanding the subtlety and sophis- 
try with which their specific utility upon public trials has been 
questioned, that the protection they throw around a man ac- 
cused upon weak or improbable grounds, and the deliverance 
which they ailbrd an innocent person so accused, from the hard- 
ship and exposure of a public trial, justify the estimation in which 
Englishmen continue to hold this ancient institution. This pre- 
paratory trial has been clumsily and prolixly attempted to be 
provided for in France by a dilatory succession o,f preliminary 
tribunals of inquiry, which, ^ after all the inconvenience, delay, 
and perplexity, produced by them, are greatly inferior, as to the 
primary purpose of the institution, to our simple and popular 
contrivance. To the collateral functions of our grand jury, the 
French have nothing of a corresponding character. If it were 
the resolution of their Government to set up such an institution, 
it would be soon discovered to be practicably impossible. The 
state of provincial society in^^France docs not afford the materials 
for a grand jury after the English pattern. 

Of the compositfon and character of our petty juries, M. 
Cottu says much in praise. But here again we may fairly re- 
mark, that the composition of petty juries has its elements in the 
character, habits, and political condition of the people. Every 
liouseholder In England has u feeling of personal importance 
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derived out of the popular parts of our constitutional policy, or 
rather practice; every man who, by hisstalion, however small, is 
so circumstanced as to attract the observation of those around 
him, in this country, feels he has a character to preserve or lose, 
and acts insensibly under the controiil of certain general impres- 
sions, and received maxims, which sliamcs the bad parts of his 
nature, and gives to his best feelings the Ibremost {)lace. We 
were glad, tor the credit of M. Cottu, to observe, that lie does not 
indulge himself in a solemn censure of some of the forms of pro- 
cedure in our criminal courts which have become antiquated, 
and perhaps have no direct utility to recommend them. Forms, 
merely as forms, have some value and elleet in all solemn pro- 
ceedings; words the most sensible and apt isi the mouth of the 
crier, would soon, by force of repetition, become simply formal, 
if not ridiculous, in effect. Tlie prolix, studied detail of duties 
fixed up in large characters in the jury room, and read aloud by 
the ibreinan to his brethren, according to the (_’ode d’lnstructioii 
Criniinelle, must have become a dead letter in a very short time 
after its adoption. The occasional iiistructicms of our judges, 
and the spiritof our proceedings, but, above all, tiie national clia- 
ractcir, arc the true and only securities for the iiprig[:L conduct of 
juries. 

We think M. Cottu took the very best possible metliod of ac- 
quiring the knowledge he was in quest of, had lie allowed himself 
a larger portion of time. By attaching himself to n ci -ciiit, he 
got at once into a floating atiiiosplicro of business; and from the 
judges, down to the crier of the court, all was com tesy, and com- 
pliment, and assistance. 

That which captivated most the wonder of the French juris- 
consult was the celerity and dispatch, coupled with order, with 
which the business of justice continued moving in constant pro- 
gression ; an*impression produced in bis mind by insensibly com- 
paring it with the march of justicc^in his own country, encum- 
bered with its machinery and appendages. The great mistake of 
that country, ever since the new era of her polity, seems 1o have 
consisted in vainly supposing that those great objects pt justice, 
freedom, and public discipline, may be attained and secured by 
mechanism, and the force of positive institution; and the effects 
of this false hope and persuasion arc very visible in the technical 
intriciKy of all her official arrangeaaients and details. 

In our own country, many parts of our economy might seem 
defective, and insufficient, if not ill-adapted, to effect the purpose 
intended, to one who did not perceive how all things work toge- 
ther, with a sort of natural affinity and conformity, in the loose 
and pliable contexture of the British constitution. ^ ^ 

But it is, perhaps, in the manner in which^the evidence is ex* 
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trncted in our courts or justice, that our superiority is most sig- 
nalized in the comparison with the judicial procedure of the 
French courts. The perfection of our rules of evidence is one 
of the greatest securities placed around British liberty. Coerced 
and encompassed by these rules, passion has no play in our 
criminal courts of law. It is next to impossible for partiality to 
operate unseen, and unexposed ; and tliough it is true, as has 
been said by the calumniators of our institutions and usages, that 
by the exclusion of the testimony of parties and persons inte- 
rested, mucli important matter is shut out, together with this 
description of evidence which, if guardedly received and pro- 
perly sifted, might be divested of all its undue operation ; yet 
who does not see that by this promiscuous testimony, besides 
its tendency to warp the judgment, a channel would be laid open 
to endless altercation, and all the influx of wrathful feeling and 
irritating expression ? 

This is remarkably the case in the French courts, where tlie 
parties are in some measure let loose upon each olhcr^ and the 
witness is permitted to relate what he knows, or what he chooses 
to assert, without interruption or cross examination ; add to 
which, that instead of the certain and })alpable issue generated 
by our English rules of pleading, the Judge settles and pro- 
pounds the questions to be decided by the Jury from what ho 
himself has collected from the evidence, desultory, mixed, and 
impure, as it must of necessity be, when taken as above de- 
scribed. 

For a full cxcmplication of all this, we refer our readers to 
the account we have given in a former volume of the trial for the 
assassination of M. Fiialdes before the court of assizes of Rhodez. 
The judges in these foreign courts, and those who preside in our 
own, exhibit a contrast which could not fail to strike M. Cottu 
very sensibly. From his confession wo learri, that the French 
judges are the most active persons during the trial. They put 
their questions to the i)risoner in a language of severity, vituper- 
ation, or sarcasm, as it suits their purpose ; which it would 
scarcely be permitted to an English advocate to assume towards 
a witness. They cover the prisoner with reproaches ; enter into 
contentious dialogue with him; and call ui)on him to criminate 
himself by the questions they put to him. In opposition to all 
which M. Cottu draws a pit;*ure, somewhat for effect perhaps, 
but affording upon the whole not an inaccurate representation 
of the calm and regular order of a trial in a criminal case in 
this country, where the judge sits in tacit tranquillity during the 
course of the examination and cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses. 

Pendant ces debats, auxquels le juge restc ^ peu pres*etrangcr, il 
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ccrit somniaireiiiont toutes les questions faites aux* temoins et lours rc- 
ponscs, taut sur Ycxamii?ation quo sur le cross-exam hint ion. Chaque 
trnioin diq)osc posrnicnt, s’arrctant a la fin tie cliaquo phrase, pour 
(luniier le temps au juge de prendre ses notes ; et quelque-fois aussi 
le jnge lui adrcsse qiiclf|ue.s questions qui ont plutot pour but d’eclaircir 
c*e qu'il a dit, que d etabJir de nouveaux laits contre Taccusc. 

“ A la fin de chaque deposition, Pacciisc est avert! d’adresser au 
tenioin toutes les questions qu'ii peut avoir il luire. 

“ Les coiistablcs el les chirurgiens viennent deposer en personne 
sur les fails que les cornniissaires de police et des officiers de santc sc- 
raient autoriscs d'elablir en France par des proces verbaux, et les ob- 
jets saisis sont preseiites aux jures par eeux a qui le niagistrat en a 
confie la garde. • 

“ L’avocat du prisonnier fait entendre ensuiie les temoins d de- 
charge auxquels I’hui.ssier fait preter le memo serineiit qu’aux temoins 
d charge. 

“ Ces temoins peuvent etre aussi contre-cxamincs par favocat du 
plaignaJit. 

“ Qiuind cos oxameris et contre-exameris sont termines, les avocats 

n’ont droit de tirer aucunc consequence ni contre i’acouse, ni pour lui, 
de ce qui aete depose; les jures sont abondonues, H cct egard, a leur 
sagacite naturclle, et a rimpression que les difitrens temoignages ont 
pu faire sur leur esprit. On nc voit pas favocat du prosecutor pcin- 
dre Fa(!cuse comme un monstre dont il est instant de purger la terre, 
et le comparer ^ tous les grands scelerats qui ont etonne le mondc par 
lours forfaits. On no voit pas non plus favocat du prisonnier presenter 
aux juivs mi lie suppositions absurdes sur la inaniere dont le crime a 
pu etre eomnils ; on ne le voit pas, rnentant a sa propre conscience, 
engager les jures a trahir la leur, et les nienacer des jugemens de Dieu, 
s'ils osent faire leur devoir. Personne n’a le droi^d*altercr la lumiere 
de fevidcnce en la souinettant au prisme de sa propre opinion ou de 
son imagination ; elle parvient aux jures dans toute sa purete, et telle 
qu’ollc a ete produite aux debats. C’est a eux sculs a fapprccier sans 
le sccoui s d’aucune influence ctrangcre. 

“ Le juge fait alors au\ jures le resume de falfairc, c’cst-il-dire, qu’il 
leur lit tout simplemcnt les notes qu*H a rccueillics pendant les debats, 
sans chcrchcr d dissimuler leur secheresse par des reflexions plus ou 
xnoins ambiticuses, ct plus ou moins appropriees au sujet : qiielquefois, 
lorsque le cas f cxige, il leur fait des reniarques sur les temoignages 
qu’ils ont entendus, mais en general, il se borne rappofter faffaire 
aux jures daiKs toute sa nudite, ct se repose de felfet de ses paroles, 
non sur les orncmens dont il les revet, mais sur f importance des fails 
qu’elles retracent, d’oii depend la vie ou la liberte d'uii de leurs con- 
citoyfns.” (1*. 93 — 9.5.) ** 

We cannot but give M. Cottu credit* for generally seizing 
those traits of our linglish course of administering justice, and 
indeed of Iransactiiig alL public affairs, which are most essentially 
entitled to the praise and admiration of a Judicious foreigner. 
It is thiu^ that he dilates upon that character ol*apcnness, that 

p * 
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challenging of observation, that courageous assumption of re- 
sponsibility, which renders the whole aspect of English polity 
and society noble and manly, and becoming the great inheritors 
of legitimate freedom. 

Je nc puis m’empcelier, ^ cette occasion, de faire remarquer la 
difference du genie du peuple Anglais d’avec le notre. Cc n*est qu’en 
tremblant qu’on ose reinpHr cn France scs devoirs de magistrat ou de 
citoyen ; e'est dans fombre que nous exer<;rons nos droits politiques; 
nos juges ct nos juri s dclibc rent en secret ; nos clccteurs et nos de- 
putes ne votent quo sur dcs bulletins fennes. Jl en cst tout autrement 
en Angleterrr, et le courage civil ne le cede cn ricn au courage mili- 
tairc : chacun se livre avec assurance i\ la responsibilite de tons les 
actes qu’il fait, soit coinme citoyen, soit comnie fonctionnaire public : 
les juges delibercnt ct opinent haute voix; Ics jurAs, obliges d’etre 
unanimes dans leur verdict, font neccssaircinent connaitre fopinion 
individuclle qu il sont cmise sur chaque affaire ; leurs clccteurs don- 
nent leurs voix cn public au candidat qu ils choisissent ; et sur toutes 
les questions iinportuntes, les nienibres du parlement proccdcnt par 
appel nominal. Dc cette nianlcre, tous les talons, toutes les opinions, 
toutes les intentions sont connus, et apprecies, ct chacun salt qui il doit 
estimer ou craindre, soctenir ou rejeler.” (P. 119, 120.) 

We have had but a few Iiours to give our sentiments on this 
book of M. Cottu, and our space is as limited as our time, we 
must therefore contract the few things remaining to be observed 
into a very few lines; but it was impossible to avoid remarking 
upon the whimsical opinions M. Cottu has imbibed, (whether 
from his own ob^vation, or from relation, we cannot decide,) 
respecting the general state of the bar. So fixvourably has he 
been impressed on this subject, that wc find him quite romantic 
in his eulogy. According to him none but the sons of very rich 
families can find their way to this profession, so full of dignity 
and magnificence. The dignity of the profession, says this 
grateful Frenchman, will not permit a barrister on the circuit to 
alight at an inn. He seems indeed so perfectly happy in his de- 
lusion, that we should be unwilling to disenchant him, by telling 
him that «therc was a single son of a procurcur in the profes- 
sion, or that any other reasons than delicacy and punctilio have 
suggested the rule against a barrister’s alighting at <an inn, 
in the circuit towns. There is not one of the circuits which does 
not cost each advocate 100 hvuis, according to M. Cottu.* The 
annual expense at which barristers must live, is from 15,000 to 
20,000 francs per annum. They arc all persons of the highest 
and most elevated behaviour, and the circuit-table is a symposiac 
at whicli Socrates might sit, and hear himself out-done. 

Our author /cels it necessary, to his general purpose, to draw a 
rapid sketch of English manners, and the two specim'ens which 
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he principally dwells upon, we presume for the sake of tho con- 
trast, are the matlncss of our tumultuous meetings, particularly 
election-mobs, and the modesty and timidity of our British ladies. 
How it happens that M. Cottu, with all this taste for the high 
tone and polished decorum of tlic circuit-table, on which he 
descants with sucli rapture, can feel so much respect for the most 
tumultuous assemblage of the lowest rabble, when engaged in 
their truly British sport of throwing mud at each other, is with 
us a circumstance rather hard to explain. Even the savage and 
detestable treatment of Sir Murray Maxwell, at the Westminster 
election, appears to our liberal Frenchman to be attributable only 
to one or two misguitled men. The crowd were immaculate. 

From election-mud and madness, he turns to his great sub- 
jects of panegyric. The women of our island have no fault, 
except that of blushing, and being over-lbnd of their husbands. 
They havx* always a smile on their lips, but a smile that conveys 
nothing beyond benevolence. They are, nevertheless, always solt 
and obliging, and never known to maintain an opinion with 
warmth. They are very literate, but they reserve the graces of 
their liighly-cultivatcd undcrstaiidiiigs for their liusbands alone. 
Before strangers they are habitually silent. After all this apparent 
eulogy, however, M. Cottu lots it plainly appear, that he greatly 
preiers French society, oii la plus grande portion des agremens 
des femmes sont en commimante.” The English ladies are pro- 
nounced by M. C'ottu to be less pleasing by being more virtuous 
than his countrywomen. 

Borrowing his itlcas, we j)rcsume, from the circuit-table, which 
had lelt so delightful an impression on his mind, of whatever dig- 
jiifies and adorns our nature, he describes a race of youths now 
nourishing in this empire, whose primitive and innocent manners 
seem to belong lo the first ages of the world ; — living unspoilt 
by the impurities which surround them. 

Le calme de leur physionomic, la pnretc dc Icur cceur, la modes- 
tie de leur maintien, a quelque chose d’enchanteur. ilieu negale 
I’innocence de lours mmurs, et incnic cclle dc Icurs pciiset’s. J’en ai 
connu qiii avaient conserve cette cspece de virginite de fame au milieu 
des seductions des richesscs, des dissipations des voyages, et de toutes 
Ics illusions du nionde. Aiissi font-ils, en general, des niaris fidides, 
peres de nomhreiises families, et bowiaiit tous lours plaisirs a ceux 
qu’ils trouvent dans Icurs maisons.” (P. 

After all this praise of our country, both for its politics and 
its morals, — after finding among the youthful part of us, male 
and female, the virtues of the golden age, lie begins to think 
towards live conclusion of I»is volume that somclfiing should be 
said iu the way of compensation to his courltrymen. lie looks 
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round him for some characteristic property of the French peo- 
ple, by which they fairly entitle themselves to superiority on a 
comparison with this country ; and at last pilches upon a certain 
nice apprehension of what in England we express by the word 
comfortable. The French, according to M. Cottu, arc onr mas- 
ters in the delicate art of contriving, by their domestic arrange- 
ments, to promote the enjoyment of home ; which it seems we 
defeat in tnis country by our excessive attention to cleanliness. 
It is thus that, after many aberrations which had well nigh 
thrown him out of the sphere of his own country’s centnd attrac- 
tion, M. Coftu, towards the end of the book, when the imjires- 
sions made by the circuit table-talk, and of our courts thronged 
with beautiful females, dans le neglige le i)lus elc'gant, surround- 
ing the ** venerable judge,” with his head chargee d’une grande 
perruque, s’elevant au milieu dcs jeuncs tetes de leimnes 
pardes dc toutes les grficcS) de la nature, ct de ce que Tart pent y 

ajouter le plus seduisant, grows a little languid, and begins appa- 
rently to repent of his apostasy from the orthodox devotion of 
a true Frenchman to the levity, the licence, the coquetry, and 
the cookery of tlie great nation. 

We really regret that, by the want of time, we are compelled 
to dismiss with so little observation several of the subjects to 
which this very sensible French writer has directed our atten- 
tion. In his mistakes he is worthy of correction, which is not 
the case with respect to many of his ’countrymen when blunder- 
ing on questions of English policy and laws. It has surprisctl 
us to observe his very erroneous views of the functions oi' our 
Court of Chancery, considering the readiness of his hgal 
friends ; and who can doubt their competency to instruct him on 
such a subject? He must, one would almost think, have taken 
pains to see only the secondary and comparatively mjnutc objects 
of this great tribunal, which, however, he has strangely misappre- 
hended. As a Court of Equity, interposijig its softening and 
corrective jurisdiction for relieving the sometimes harsh opera- 
tion of a determinate system of settled rules, he has altogether 
overlooked it. 

His prejudices respecting our treatment of prisoners of war 
disposed him to take for granted all the malicious Ibrgcries on 
this subject which have bcen^o often exposed ; but as upon the 
whole we have considerable respect for M. Cottu’s disposition 
and ability, we feel ‘iiappy to be able to dismiss his w^ork with 
an extract which cannot fail to leave a very favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of our readers. 

« Cette constitution n’a jamais ete ercee ni imagince par un seul 
homme. Elle ne se trouve ccritc dans aucun acte particulitr, fruit du 
travail et des meditatfons de quelquc grand l^islateur. C’est reffet 
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• 

ilu temps, de rc\pcnL‘nce, et dc la Constance udinirable du people 
Anglais taire fructificr toutes les semences dc liberte qii’il troiiva 
repandues par liasard dans les anciermes lois Saxonnes. Tandis quo 
tons les autres peuples de TEurope laisscrent ccs heureuses semences 
se perdre par leur negligence, ou les laisserent etoutler, sous lours yeux. 
par lours tyrans, les Anglais s'occuperent au eontraire a les cultiver avec 
soiii, et ils en recueillent aujourd’hui les produits abondaus. Lours ussem- 
blees nationales, soit par patriotisme, soitpar rintcretde lour propre puis- 
sance, ajouterent d’age en age dc iiouvelles garanties a lours liberies, et 
no negligcrent aucuiie occasion d'afFermir les droits du peuple dont cha- 
cun de lours inembres iaisait partie comme citoyen, et dont, coniine 
bonime jniblic, il tirait toute su force et toute sa dignite. • Le premier 
soin de ces asseniblees fiit de uiettre ebaque citoyen a Tabri du res- 
sentinient de la couronne et des grands, taut par retablisseincnt des 
jiin's, (pie par la loi iV habeas corpits, et par la liberte accordee a la 
presse. Leur second soin fut de conserve!* a la nation un droit de 
surv(iillance et do contrdle sur toutes les o])erations du gouverneinont. 

Wais sentant rini|)ossil)ilitc d appeler tin grand peiiple a dcliberer en 
masse sur ses interi,ts, et reconnaissant en outre le (ianger qu’iJ y aurait 
a le rasseinbler, (piand bien incme uiie })areiilc ivunion serait 
possible, olios divisCn’ent tout le corps du peuple en uno inlinito de 
jietits corps particuliors, auxqucls elles donneront le droit d’exaniiner 
Ions les actes du gouvi'rnement, et la conduito de ses agens. Ainsi 
ies freoliolderh de clrupie comte, cpiand ils sont convo(|ut's pour I’elec- 
tion de quelipie olKcier, comrne le coroner; les liabitans des villes 
assembles par le maire on les aldermen ; les grands jur's aux assises 
et aux quarter-sessions; les juges de paix, il ces memos epo([ues; 
tons, out la facultd d’adresser lours n'clamations au roi et au parle- 
nient, et ils en usent tres-frequemment et avec la plus grande libertr- 
Ajoutez a ce iioinbre dejil si grand de citoyens ddliberans toute la 
masse du peuple lui-nieme a I’epoque des elections (iui, quoique n'ayant 
])as le droit de voter, entoure les hustings, ainsi ([ue je I’ai expliquo 
plus liaut, et proclaine a haute voix son candidal ses vooux : et Pon 
conviendra (pie ce n’est pas sans raison quo toute la nation Anglaise 
croit avoir part au gouvernement. Aussi n’est-il ricn au monde cpi’un 
pared gouvernement ne puisse entrepr^ndre, cpiand il inarclie de con- 
cert avec Topinion publique. Lorsque quelque luatiere importante 
cst soumisc a la discussion du parlenient, le roi et les deux chambres 
out Tavantage de voir a dccouvert quel cst le sentiment dt- la nation 
sur la niesure proposee, et de savoir jusciu’d (piel point ils doivent la 
soutenir ou y renoncer ; et e’est ainsi que la force du peuple qui, si 
elle ctait rcunic en une seule masse, foniierait un torrent dont les 
flots aqcumules pourraient, au premittr obstacle, renverser le gou- 
verncinent ; divisee au eontraire en une infinite de corps particuliors, 
ressenible a une multitude de ruisscaux paisilfles (|ui ornent et fer- 
tilisent la contree (ju ils arrosent, sans y pouvoir jamais porter aucun 
ravage.” (P. 200 — 202.) 

We trust, that in succeeding editions of this work, M. Cottu 
will give vs more of such passages as that wliidh we have just 
exhibited, and correct the mistakes of other ‘passages disfigured 
by prejudice or inadvertency. ^ 
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Art. XI.-VINDICATION OF THE AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

1. limsom in favour of a \eiu Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Sir Janies Bliiiul Burgos, B.irt. 8vo. London. 1819. 

2. A Vindic ation of our authorizvd Trandatinv and Translators of 
the Li!‘lc, ami (ff preceding English Versions authoritatively com- 
mended to the Notice of those Translators : occasioned by certain 
Objections made by Mr. John Uellamy in his late Translation <f 
the Book of Genesis^ and by Sir James Bland Burges^ in his 
Reasons in favour of a nciv Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
By tlic Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S. A. Bvo. London. 
1819. 

3. Reasons luhy a New Translation of the Bible should not be 
published, without a previous Statement and llxarni nation of all 
the material Passages^ which may be supposed to he misinterpreted. 
Svo. London. 1819. 

Upwards of two centuries have elapsed, since the autlK.rized 
English Version ol* the Holy Scriptures, now in use, was given 
to the Brituli Nation. During that long interval, though many 
passages in particular books have been elucidated by learned 
men, with equal felicity and ability; yet its general fidelity, per- 
spicuity, and excellence, have deservedly given our present trans- 
lation a higli and distinguished place in the judgment of the 
Christian world, wherever the English language is known or 
read. It has been our lot, liow'ever, of late years, to sec this ad- 
mirable Version — the guide and solace of the sincere Christian — 
attacked with no eoiinnon virulence, and arraigned as being de- 
ficient in fidelity, })erspicuity, and elegance; ainbiguous and in- 
correct, even in inattia\s of^^ the higliest importance ; and, in 
short, totally insufficient for teaching “ all things necessary to 
salvation.” We speak not now of the bold and unmeasured 
assertions of the late Dr. Geddes, Dr. Priestley, and others; who 
have not hesitated to attack the original text, as well as our 
authorized English Version, with all the licentiousness of criti- 
cism; anil who have invented and applied canons of interpreta- 
tion, wliich, if they had been applied to the exposition of any 
profane writer, would have provoked the utmost indignation of 
e\’ery lover of classical literature. Their bold and unhallowed 
criticisms have long since been most ably refuted.* Nor should 


^ Respecting the bold eorn'ctions of the Scriptures, by Socinians, and their 
equally bold misinterpn talioiM of them, the reader aiay find some^rurious facts 
and >ptciiiiens, rccoided-in the siiih volume of this Journal, pp. 
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wc ha\c reminded our readers of the attack made on our present 
authorized English Version, by Mr. John Bellamy (whose total 
w’ant of ((ualifications for the office of a traiislaU)r of tlic Bible, 
has been exposed with ccjual learning and ability by several of 
our contemporaries), had not the respectable author of the first 
work, at the head of this article, directed our attention to the 
subject. 

'^I'he design of Sir James Burges’s Ileasons in favour of 
a New IVanslation of the Holy Scriptures,” is to show that 
our present authorized Version is insufficient for teaching all 
things necessary to salvation : and they declare, with Mr. Bel- 
lamy, that it is not made from the original Hebrew, 'but from the 
Septuagint or Greek translation, and from the Vulgate, or Latin 
version- The greater j)art of Sir Janies Burges's volume is filled 
with (jucstions concerning the merit and purity of‘ the Septiiagint, 
which, in reality, do not at all affect the English Translation; 
and then, after much appearance of other preparation, he lias 
tried the merits of our insulted Version, — not by a fair collatiou 
ol’ it with the original Hebrew and Greek, but merely by the text 
of Mr. Bellamy ! — In Mr. Todd, Sir James Burges has an inde- 
laiigiible and learned adversar}", who has followed him, step by 
step, through all his assertions, and Itas met them by a laborious 
collection of fiicts and evidence ; wliicli, iliough principally dc- 
sigtied to protect our unlearned and unsuspecting couittrymen 
from the ( llccts of error, may, nevertheless, be advantageously 
consulted by the critical student, who may not have access to the 
various works whence it has been compiled. As, however, the 
limits of our journal do not allow us to institute a minule investi- 
gation of Sir James Burges’s “ Reasons,” we shall briefly notice 
the most material of Ins objections, together wdtli Mr. Todd’s 
satisdif toiy re})lies, to which we can with confidence refer such 
of our readers as :ire desirous of ])Vosecuting a full inquiry into 
this important and interesting su^ect. 

Sir James Burges affirms, that the sole reason assigned for the 
introduction of a new translation, was, the notoriously corrupted 
state of all the English Versions ; which, in effect, were transla- 
tions only of the oeptuagint and the Vulgate. This assertion is 
completely refuted by Mr. Todd, w ho has given a short history 
and character of those Version.^, from which it is evident that 
they were made, for the Old Testwnent from the Hebrew , and for 
the New Testament from the Greek. 

From the first and fourteenth of the instructions given by King 
James to the English translators, Sir James Burges asserts that 
‘‘ it clearly appears, that, by whatever title his Maje -sty might 
have been pleased to dignity the projected work, and those 
engagc'cf in it, it was by no means his intention that it should be 
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a ‘ new translation from the original Hebrew/ but that it should 
be merely a collation pr revision of the existing English Ver- 
sions.” * This is one of Sir J. Burges's most formidable objec- 
tions; we shall, therefore, consider it at some length. 

The instructions alluded to arc the following : 

1. The ordinary Bible read in the Churchy commonly ended tne 
Bishop\s' Bibk\ to be followed, and as little altered as the oriffim lt 
will permit. 

2. These Translations to he used^ when they agree better with the 
text than the Bishop's Bible, viz. TyndaVs, Coverdalds, Mathewds, 
IVhitchurch's^ Geneva. 

On these rules, Mr. Todd has the following very satisfactory 
remarks ; 

“ From the first of the royal instructions to the Translators, it seems, 
Sir Janies Burges has interpreted the King's intention of having wo 
new Translation from the Hebrew. Now, therein, he has entirely over- 
looked the fact of his Majesty having pointed out to them the original 
Ilebrexv for their basis. They are expressly directed to observe what 
* the original will permit:’ or, as the very valuable copy of the in- 
structions before menticued f gives it, ^ the truth f the original;^ 
in other words, might J not say, the licit cw xicrity ? They, theretbre, 
in their dedication, illustrate, as they were well enabled to do, the 
real intention of their sovereign. ‘ When your Higliness had once, 
out of deep judgment, apprehended how convenient it was, Ihut onl of 
the original sacred tongues^ together with comparing of the lahouir., 
both in our own and other foreign languages, of many worthy men who 
went before us, there should be one more exact traustalioii of the Holy 
Scriptures into the English tongue^ your Majesty did never desist to 
urge and excite those to whom it was commended, that the work 
might be hastened, and that the business might lie expedited in so 
decent a manner as a matter of such importance might justly require. 
And now at last by the mercy of God, and the continuance of our la- 
bours, it being brought into such a conclusion, as that we have great 
hopes that the Church of Ejigland shall reap good fruit thereby ; we 
hold it our duty to offer it to your ^Majesty, not only as to our King and 
Sovereign, but as to the principal mover and author of tlie work.' (Uin 
there be language more clear, or instruction more explicit ? ^ That, 

out of the 07 'iginal tongues, there should be one more exact Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the English longue!' Once more; by their 
primarily regarding nothing as authority, except, according to his Ma- 
jesty^s first instruction, the original, ‘ what the original will permit ; ' 
and then by availing themselves the labours, according to his Ma- 
jesty's fourteenth instruction, of former translators, which certainly 
weakens not the preliminary determination. For * it is hardly neces- 

* “ Reasons/' p. la I, 

+ Or, the truth of the orif'inal, according to llie copy of the King’s Instriirtions ; 
which Bishop Burnet received from Dr. Ravis, om of the translators, and has 
printed in nis History of the Reformation, Vol. 11. p. 406. ^folio Ilnil. 

Records, p. 268. This copw'has been wholly overlooked by Sii Jiunes BinVe'a. 
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sary,’ * Mr .Whittaker observes, ‘ to dwell on the utility of old Transla- 
tions. There are many passages, particularly in the Old Testament, 
of such acknowledged difficulty, that learned men never did, and per- 
haps never will, agree about them. In these cases, if a Translator 
feel any uncertainty, his object ought to be the sdedion of that inter- 
pi'etation from former Vcr.sionsy which after mature consideration he 
thinks the best ; nor would he be justified in forsaking them, unless 
a priori he had reason to believe that their authors were influenced by 
prejudice or the desire of supporting some favourite tenet. At any 
rate it must be his duty to divest his mind of that ambitious tendency 
towards novelty, to which at some periods of life most critics are 
subject. A Translator must always incur great blame yi adopting a 
new reading, and departing from the sense given by former inter- 
preters, unless he could prove, at least m foro conscientirr, that theirs 
was incorrect, and that his own gives the precise force which the in- 
spired writer intended the words to boar. If in translating the Old 
Testament he consider none of the Versions thus employed as of 
ultimate and decisive anihorilijy it is contended that his Translation is 
made from the orif^inal Hebrexvy and from nothing else. Of this prin- 
ciple our forefathers were well aware ; for they adopted the wise jjre- 
caution of never altering an old Translaiioriy cxce2)t in those -passages 
whet'v it tvas plninhj at varinnee tvith the Ilrhrervy or where the revisors 

thought it so.* Upon this principle were formed the first and fourteenth 
instructions of the King to the Translators. Hut the Translators, if 
the authority of Sir James Hurges were undeniable, neither so thought, 
nor acted in subserviency to it.*’ — (Todd’s Vindication, p. — 41.) 

Sir James Burges’s next assi'rtion is, that th.e translators so- 
lemnly declared to the monarch by wlioin they had been em- 
ployed that they had obeyed his instructions, not by making a 
new translation, the remotest design of doing which they utterly 
disclaim, but by collating and revising the former translations.” 

Tile preceding quotation, from Mr. Todd’s elaborate work, 
will have shown our reatiers, that Sir James Burges’s affirmations 
are not to be received with implicit confidence : and Mr. Todd’s 
observations on the assertion just n/bticed, are equally satisfactory. 
He most clearly proves, from the declarations of the translators 
ilwmseluesy in their preface, that, w^hilc they gladly availed them- 
selves of the labours of those who liad preceded tliehi, they did 
not servilely copy them, but (agreeably to the passage above 
cited from their dedication to James I.) they executed a more 
exact Version “ out of the original sacred tongues,” together 
withal collation of the labours of others. 

The next section of Mr. Todd’s volume contains a short ac- 
count of the forty-seven translators of our authorized Version, 
and of the actual state of learning in their time. This does not 
admit of abridgment : but the result is highly satisfactory, and 
proves 4iat those venerable men were eminent:})^ skilled in the 

* fiist. niul Crit. Kiiq. p. 2, 


I 
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Oriental and Greek languages, and consecjnently were, in every 
respect, fitted for the high and honourable task assigned to them 
by their Sovereign. ‘‘ Such,” Mr. Todd remarks, with equal 
truth and justice, at the conclusion of his researches into the 
qualifications of the translators of our authorized Version : — 

« Such were the men, the selected Greek and Hebrew scholars of a 
learned age and nation. Let us briefly refer to one of their critical 
contemporaries for the literary character of their time ; ‘ the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James in which, Mr. Bellamy pretends, * no appeal tmis 
made to the Htbrem verity^ and no critical Hehrevo scholar xms found 
among our Translators^ the Hebrevo language having been most shaniem 
fully neglected in our Universities ! * 

“ ‘ This latter age hath herein [[in Grammar]] excelled so farre, 
that all the great learned scullers, who have of late risen, specially if 
they adhcrtjd to the Ueforrncd Churches, have been by tllC IryCfS, and 
such like people, in a kind of scornc, termed grammarians. But these 
grmnmarians are they, who, hi/ the help of idiilologie and the languages ^ 
have discovered so many forgeries and superstitious writiir^s riie^.e 
are they, who have presented us with so many exact Trnnslniions ont 
ofGreeke and Hebrew into Latina^ and againe out of J.atine into other 
languages. And howsoever Albericus Gentilis, and some others, have 
written in defence of the Lutinity of that Translation of the Bible, 
which goes under the name of the Vulgar ; yet can it not be denyed 
but it is justly accused of much incongruity and barbarisnie, which by 
latter Translations have been reFormed. These, are they, wlio have 
vindicated authours from a number of foule corruptions, which by 
tract of time had crept upon them, through tlie ignorance or lugli- 
gence of transcribers or printers, or both.— To which may be added 
the exquisite helpe of Dictionaries, Lexicons, and Grammars, in this 
latter age beyond the precedent, not only for the easier learning of 
the Westerne languages, Latine, Italian, Spanish, and French; but 
specially the Easterner the UcbrciVy the Chaldee, the Sjp'iacice, the Am- 
bique.-^0£ all the auucient Fathers but only two (among the Latiiies 
St Ilierome, and Origcii among the Grecians,) arc found to have 
excelled in the oriental i languages; Tins last centenary iiaving 
afforded more skilful men that way than the other ffteene since 
Christ f — (Todd’s Vindication, p. 6^, 66.) 

We shalh add the following just eulogium on these venerable 
men by the quaint, but valuable ecclesiastical historian, Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, which appears to have escaped Mr. Todd’s 
researches. 

“ After long expectation, and great desire, came forth the New 
Translation ol the Bible, (most beautifully printed) by a select and 
competent number of divines, appointed for tiuit purpose not being 


* An or nerlaratioii of the Power aim Providenee of Cod. Bj 

llakewiil, Archdeacon of Surrev. fiiud cd, p. Thi: first edit, 
was in mi. „ ‘ 
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too many, lest one should trouble another, and yet many, lest many 
things might haply escape them. Who neither coveting praise for 
expedition, nor fearing reproach for slackness (seeing in a business of 
moment none deserve blame for convenient slowness), had expended 
dmost three years in the work, not ojily examining channels by the 
founlnin, translations with the original, which was absolutely necessary, 
but also channels with channels, which was abundantly useful, in tlm 
Spanish, iMdian, Trench, and Dutch (Gci umn ?) languages, nicsc, 
with Jacob, rolled away the stone from the mouth of the wc n of life: 
SO that now even Rachel s weak women may freely come both to drink 
themselves, and water the flocks of their families at tli(» same. 

, Leave we, then, those worthy niciii now all gatlicved to their 
fathers and gone to (lod, however tliey were requited on earth, well 
rewarded in heaven for their worthy work. Of whom, as also of that 
gracious king that employed them, we may say, Wheresoever the Bible 
Ml be reader vreacheU in the whole ivorld there shall also this that thejf 
have done be told in memorial {if ihemy * 

Mr. Todd’s account of the translators of the authorized English 
Bible is followed by a select list of authorities, bearing testimony to 
its fidelity and excellence. Of these authorities, some were collected 
many years since by the late Archbishop Nowcome, in his His- 
torical view of English Biblical Translations:” some of them 
liowever, and tliosc of the greatest importance, escaped the re- 
s(‘arches of that learned prelate, while some have appeared subsc- 
(jiienlly to liis compilation. Wc sliall extract a few of the most 
.striking of these testimonies, for the gratification of our readers, 
and shall subjoin two or three that Jiavc eluded the vigilant in- 
quiries of Mr. Todd. 

F. John Heldkn. 

f The English translation of the biblc is the best translation in 
the world, and renders the sense of the oriffinal bert^ taking in for the 
English iranslajion the Bishop^ s bible^ as xxell as King Jamesh. The 
translators in King James’s time took an excellent way. That part of 
the bible was given to him, who was m8st excellent in such a tongue : 
as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downs : and then they met together, 
and one read the translation, the rest holding in their hands some bi- 
blc, either of the learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian,^ &c. 
If they found any fault, they spoke ; if not, he read on. There is no 
hook so translated as the Bible for the purpose. If I translate a French 
book into English, I turn it into English phrase, not into French-* 
English. 11 fait froid i I say, 'its cMy not, makes cold. But the 
Bible is rather translated into English words tli^ into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are khpt, and the phrase of that language is keptJ* 


* Fuller’s Church History, Book X. pp. 57 — 59. 

+ Sclclcii, Works, iii. i2069. This is ciicd by Abp. New come, without addlfn 
tioii. Selde|) was the contemporary of the translators. He ditd in 1^54^^ at tha 
age of 70. • 
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II. Bishop Walton. 

‘‘ * The last English translation, made by divers learned men at the 
command of King James, though it may justly contend with any now 
extant in any other language in Europe, was yet carped and cavilled 
at by diverse among ourselves ; especially by f one, who being passed 
by, and not employed in the work, as one, though bkilJed in the He** 
brew, yet of little or no judgment in that or any other kinde of learn- 
ing, was so highly offended that he would needs undertidte to shew 
hoxjo many thousand places they hadfasely rendered^ when as he could 
hardly make good his undertaking in any one r 

III. Dr. Geddes. 

“ J The highest culogiuras have been made on the Translation of 
James the First both by our own writers, and by foreigners. And 
indeed, if accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter 
of the text, be supposed to constitute the qualities of an excellent 


* Dr. Brian Walton's Considcrator Considered, or A Defence of hu Polyf'lot 
Bible. &.C, 1()59, i>. 5. This is not noticed by Abp. Ncwcoriie. But a iiio**! 
important testimony it is. He was one of those most learned divines, who, in 
1650, were publicly requested to consider of the translations and impressions of 
the Bible, and to offer their opinion therein to the Committee for reli<;ioii ; Biil- 
strode Whitlock having the care of this affair, at whose liouse they met. 'rhey 
pretended to discover some mistakes in the last English translation; but the busi> 
ness came to nothing. Sec Lewis, ^c. p. 3.35. Johnson, &t. p.99. In (he above 
citation we have the opinion of Walton, than whom a more competent judge 
neither friends nor foes of our translation can produce; the opinion, 1 say, of 
Walton, three years subsequent to this meeting, upon the excellence of this ver- 
sion, together with his notice of an impotent attack made upon it. He has also, 
in the Prolcgomcn<a to his Biblia i’olyglotta, 1657, placed our own in the highest 
rank of European translations. 

+ This person was iindoiibledly Hugh Broughton, fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge; who had certainly attained great knowledge in the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues. But a more conceited or arrogant man hardly existed. With llie 
Bishop's Bible he had found great fault; insisted upon the necessity of anew 
translation ; pronounced his own sutlicieiicy to make one exactly ag ecable to the 
original text of the Hebrew ; boasted of encouragement to this purpose from men 
of all ranks; and at length excited ;i very warrantable suspicion, that, in so im- 
portant a task, he was un6t to be trusted. Thus discountenanced,' lie went abroad ; 
leaving behind him this quaint character, expressive at once of his vanity and 
learning, “ that he was gone to teach the Jews Hebrew I” See Sir J. HarringtonN 
Brief View of the State of the Chiireli, 1653. p. 75. He returned to England, 
however, in 1611, and commenced the defaination against the new translation to 
which Walton adverts. By the coiiteiita of a little tract, which he published in 
1608, entitled A Petition to the Lords to examine the religion and carriage of 
Archbishop Bancroft,” he gives us no cause to lament that he had no share in the 
new translation. 1 question if his countrymen would have understood his lan- 
'guage; as the case has been with another partial translator, who was not of the 
authorized selection. Broughton al-us rails at Bancroft ; Bancroft, sueing him- 
self in Judaisme, and as 1 heard in his allowed libel equal scoffer, as of a mist 
soone scattered, raved aguinst me for pcarlcs to such, and holy things to such!" 
p. 2. “ Bancroft is a deadly enerhy to both Testaments, and unallowable in this 

"Course to be a teacher, or to rule in learning V* p. 8. After this foolery and slander, 
the reader will not be surprised to hear that he abuses Lively and Barlow also, 

, two, of our authorized translators, 

J Dr. Gedde8*t Prospect, of a New Translation of the Holy Bible, p, 92. Cited 
b} Abp. Newcome, with a longer extract from the author. * 
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version, this of all versions, must, in general, be accounted the most ex- 
cellent. Every sentence, every word, every syllable, every letter and 
point, seem to have been weighed with the nicest exactitude, and ex- 
pressed either in the text, or margin, with the greatest precision. 
Pagninus himself is hardly more literal ; and it was well remarked by 
llobertson, above a hundred years ago, that if may serve for a Lexi- 
con of the IJebreiv language, as tvell as for a franslalion.'' 

IV. Bishop Middi.kton. — 

“ The style of our present version is incomparably superior to 
any tiling which might be expected from the finical and perverted 
taste of our own age. It is simple, it is hannonious, it is energetic; 
and, which is of no small importance, use has made it •familiar, and 
time lias rendered it sacred.” (Todd’s Vindication, p. (JS, 70, 7.^, 80.) 

Dr Pocock ‘ the [jrince (as it wore) of Eastern learning/ 
IVishops Lowth and J lorsley. Doctors Durell, Gray, and Kenncll; 
Mr. Whittaker (whose ‘ Iiupiiry into the merits of Mr. Bellamy’s 
New Version ’ has already sunk that version heyond recovery in 
the estimation of the scholar), and many others, have furnished 
testimonies C(|iially striking with the above, which we reeoinmcnd 
our readers to peruse in Mr. Todd’s compilation. We shall only 
add two or three others, of eminent critics, Dissenters from our 
national cliurch (to whose ledniing all parties concur in render- 
ing justice) which appear to have escaped Mr, Todd’s researches. 

The first is the testimony of Dr. Doddridge, author of the 
well known and justly esteemed ‘ Family Expositor.’ Speaking 
of our authorized Version, he says, 

“ On a diligent eompiirison of our translation witli tlic original, we 
find that of the New Testament, and 1 might also add that of the Old, 
in the main, faithful and judicious. You know, indeed, that we do 
not scruple, on some occasions, to animadvert upon it : but you also 
know, that these remarks affect not the fuiul imentals of religion, and 
seldom reach any further than the beauty of a figure, or at most the 
connection ofnm argumcnt.”f 

The testimony of Dr. John Taylc*, of Norwich, author of the 
excellent Hebrew and English Concordance (whose theological 
creed we regret to say was Arian), is yet more striking. 

‘‘ In above tlie space of one (now two) hundred years,” says he, 
‘‘ learning may have received considerable improvements ; and by that 
means some inaccuracies maybe found in a translation more than a (two) 
hundred years old. But you may rest fially satisfied, that as our English 
Trandation is, in itself, by far the most excellent book in our language, 
so it is a pure and plentiful founlain of divine hMedge, giving a true, 
CLEAR, and FULL account' of the Divine dispensations, and of the Gospel 
(four Salvation: insomuch that whoever studies the Bible, the English 


* l)r. (now BUliop <if Calcutta) on iho (ircek Article, p. 

+ Dr. UoXiri cliff’s Woik^, vol. ii. |». 329, Leeds 
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Bible, is sure of gaining that knowledge and faiths which, if duly ap- 
plied to the heart and conversation, will infallibly guide him 

TO ETERNAL LIFE.”* 

The last testimony we shall ackliicc, is that of an eminent com- 
mentator, now living, Dr. Adam Clarko, of whom we may say, 
(without advocating any of his peculiar hypotheses) as we said 
on a former occasion,! 

Quoniam tails sit, utlnam iioster esset ! 

Speaking of our present aiithoii/ed Version, ihis distinguished 
oriental scholar thus cx})rcsses himself; 

“ Those who have compared most of the European Translations with 

the original, have not scrupled to say that the English Translation of 
the Bible made under the direction of King J:unt‘s tlie lurst, is the 
most accurate and faithful of the whole. Nor,” adds Dr. is this 
its only praise : the Translators have seized the very spirit and soul of the 
original, and expressed this almost every where, with pathos and energy. 
Besides, our Translators have not only mvLiXo ^ standard translation ; 
but they have made their translation the standard of our language: the 
English tongue in their day was not equal to such a work — but God 
enabled them to stand as upon Mount Sinai, and crane up their 
country’s language to the dignity of the originals, so that, after the 
lapse of two hundred years, the English Bible is, witli very few ex- 
ceptions, the standard of the purity and excellence of the English 
tongue. The original, from which it was taken, is, alone, su^»t;'ior to 
the Bible translated by the authority of King •James.”! 

We should transcribe large extracts from Mr. Todd’s volume, 
were we to take notice of all the passages, in the succeeding part 
of his work, which have appeared to us worthy of attention. 
That we may not protract this article to too great a length, let it 
suffice briefly to state, that he has satisfactorily vindicated the 
Septuagiiit Version, and also the Latin Version of Jerome, 
against the exceptions of Sir James Burges; and’ that the ap- 
pendix, which he has subjoined to his work, contains several 
interesting documents for the future history of our authorized 
Version. Mr. TVs ‘ Vindication’ is, confesssedly, a compilation ; 
but it is a compilation, the execution of which must have cost 
him no small labour, for which he lias our cordial t)iaiiks« as lie 
is intitlud to tliose of every one who cherishes any regard for the 
sacretl oracles. 

The anonymous tract, § Tntitled Reasons why a newTrans- 
latioii of the Bible should not be published, without a previous 

* S(*lH*rnt.‘ nr SiTi|iture Divinity, ch. xl. in JUibhop Watson's Collection of 
Tlicol«.«JC '.! T: .r»s, v I i. |i. JSH 

f Sfo brit. lt"V V 'I iii. p. 4!<6. 

J I)i ClartiV** 'ipornil Prefare to liii Commentary on the Bibl|,\ol. i. p. xxi. 

^ Nu. of the P'lbUcatioas at the head of thia Article. 
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Translation of the Bible. 

Statement and Examination of all tfie material Passages which 
may be supposed to be misinterpreted,” though short, is full to 
the point. It is wholly directed against Mr. Ucllamy’s proposals 
for publishing a new Translation of the Bible. The chief part 
of this well-written tract is occupied in a critical examination and 
refutation of Mr. Bellamy’s Version and note on, 2 Kings, 
V. 18., which the latter had chosen as his palmary^ proof of the 
incorrectness of the aiitfiori/x'd Version : and it concludes by 
showing that Mr. B s Version camiot answer the end proposed, 
viz. the refutation of Deism; that the plan is very defective, and 
at the same time too expensive for a work of generah utility. 

That a complete correction of our authorized English Version is an 
object of desire to the friends of religion, we readily admit; but that 
it is a w'ork of pressing necessity, — or that the existing translation 
is faulty in innumerable instances, and ambiguous and incorrect 
even in matters of the highest importance, — or that sacred criticism 
is yet so far advanced as to furnish a/l the means that may be ex- 
pected, we hesitate not to deny. 8o pernicious must it be (es- 
pecially in these times), frequently to agitate and unsettle the 
minds of men on these subjects, that we should hope this task, 
whenever it shall be again performed, may be completed for ercr. 
In the mean time, when we consider the very far iieai. faults, 
which the most minute and scrupulous inquirer has been able to 
find in our present translation ; Avhen wc })crccivc such distin- 
guished critics as Archbishop Ncwcome and Bishop Horsley (to 
mention no more), producing very discordant interpretations of 
the same text or word, we cannot but call to mind, with gratitude 
and admiration, the integrity, wisdom, fidelity, and learning of 
the venerable translators, of wliose pious labours we are now 
reaping the benefit; who, while their reverence for the Sacred 
Scriptures induced them to be as literal as they could, to avoid 
obscurity, haVe been extremely happy in the simplicity and 
dignity of their expressions, and wllo, by their adherence* to the 
Hebrew idiom, have at once enriched and adorned our language. 
And instead of being impatient for a revision of the present text, 
we shall (to adopt the energetic expression of Mr. Todd) ‘ take 
up THE HOOK, which from our infancy we have known and loved, 
with increased delight ; and resolve not hastily to violate, in re- 
gard to itselfi the rule which it records, — “ forsake not an 
OLD fAiEND, for the NEW IS NO^ COMPARABLE TO HIM.” 

* Not palmarian, as the anonyiuous author has erroneously written. 
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ERRATA IN NO. XXVIII. 

P<E^e369| lineZbf after [our elder poets.] inser/To Fl.itman, who hai been to(» 
murh underrated, justice is scarcely done. 

By this accidental ommion two poems appear to be attributed 
to Carew^ which belong to Flatman, 

•— 399, — 35, for atheism read a theism. 


C.*Bftldwln, Printer, 

Kew Brldge-ftnil, Imndon. 
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DE STAEL. 

Notice sur le Caraetere et les Ecrits dc Madame De Stdel. 
Par Madame Necker de Saussure. A Londres, chez Treuttel 
et Wiirtz, Libraires, 1820. 

Sketch of the Life, Character, and Writings, of Baroness De 
Stdel Holstein. By Madam Necker de Saussure. 

W E cannot have lived thus long in the world without having 
learned to receive the testimonies of the biographer with great 
caution ; but the eulogium by one enthusiast ot another leaves 
our credulity entirely unfettered. We are always ready, how- 
ever, to compromise with such writers by agreeing to allow for 
their devotedness upon terms of being permitted to distrust their 
correctness. The portrait which the above writer has given to 
the world of her friend is less a likeness of the person intended 
to be represented than an example of the imbecility of idola- 
trous admiration. A narrative of the leading events of the life 
of lyiadame de Staiil, her doinestic intercourse, and familiar 
correspondence, could not fail to be entertaining, with whatever 
partiality they might be exhibited ; but\he letters of this extra- 
ordinary woman, by a destiny rather new in the case of a female 
author, appear not .to have been preserved. They do not seem 
indeed, even in the opinion of Madame Neckef herself, to have 
been up«n a par with her other composij,ipns. 
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If this lady had not materials for combining the eventful 
story of her friend’s life; we cannot complain of the omission ; 
we complain only that she has not made use of such materials 
as must have fallen in her way — an omission which the general 
spirit and character of the book we are examining make us 
suspect to have been owing to an ambition in the writer to pro- 
duce a character rather coivesponding with her own vivacious 
impressions than resulting from details and the testimonies of 
facts. 

This account of Madame de Stael by her devoted friend is 
marked by such extravagant admiration, and such unmeasured 
praise, as to make it impossible for us to derive the slightest 
satisfaction from what we read respecting the character of the 
person described. The endeavour of the writer to be “ the 
great sublime she draws” has produced a violence of effort 
utterly subversive of all moderation, and due management of her 
own powers. And although we are far from a disposition to 
underrate the abilities of this most determined eulogist, she 
must pardon us if we remind her that praise carried to excess 
usually issues in self defeat, and is more than commonly fortunate 
if it maintain the credit of consistency or sincerity. 

Of all the distinguished characters in the literary history of 
modem Europe, there hardly occurs the individual, whose tme 
features, to be justly represented, require a more steady and 
discriminative hand than those of Madame de Stael. We are 
acquainted with no writer of any age, the character of whose 
productions involves such opposite qualities: whose soberest 
moods so nearly touch the borders of intoxication, and in whose 
enthusiasm there is so mild a mixture of tempering elements. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that whatever was most 
mistaking or faulty in the mind of Madame de Stael was rather 
superinduced than original. Her temper appears to have been 
very ardent, and thou^ not naturally disposed to extremes, yet 
too susceptible of impressions from events of specious and 
ambiguous tendency, — too subject to sudden impulses and 
vibrations, ^to allow her masculine understanding its free and 
unbiassed course. This malady of her mind was perfectly iqcu- 
rable, because all her weaknesses were engrafted into her philo- 
sophy. She systematized what she ought to have subju^ted ; 
end blended together, without the smallest regard to the various 
provinces of study, of the differences in the destination of the 
faculties, her feelings, her fancies, and her reasonings, in a com- 
bined and brilliant display of irregular force. 

In the childish collection which is in this book presented to 
VS of the brilliant sayings of Madame de Stael, there occurs 
one which amounts ,to a sort of confession, by that lady her- 
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self of the error which pervaded her whole system of opinions. 
** The ministerial party (alluding, we presume, to the politics of 
England) looks at the prosaic side of human nature, and oppo* 
sition at the poetical side. This is why I have always had an 
inclination for the opinions of the latter.’^ To what muse is to 
be assigned this politico-poetical department, we do not concern 
ourselves to*inquire, nor do we possess sufficient discernment to 
discover in the politics of our declaimers against the government, 
or of the professing reformers of our state, any thing characteristic 
of the inspiration of poetry, unless it be the talent of invention. 
But if the above observation of this spirited lafly has failed in 
affording an intelligible description of the character and views 
of what IS called the opposition in this country, she has thereby 
thrown no little light upon her own. Poetry out of place was 
the great misleading principle of her conduct and opinions. 
She was in the erroneous habit of looking at human nature 
through a sort of poetical medium, and thus seldom saw the 
things of existence as they are in reality. Life presented before 
her a sort of drama, in the scenes of which she was ibr the most 
part looking more for effect than for fact. The sublimation, 
rather than tlie substance of virtue, its vsentiments, rather than 
its duties, its energies, rather than its ordinary train, attracted 
her regards. Her tendency was in most things to shoot beyond 
the mark, and to suffer her imagination to invest her object 
with a brilliancy that perplexed her vision, and disconcerted 
her aim. But the practical mischief of this poetical view of life 
is, that it makes a false division of morality into vulgar and 
refined : it is impossible not to see, in the ethical arrange- 
ments of Madame de Stacl, a privileged order to whom senti- 
ment supplies the place of rule, and whose virtue, with a mag- 
nanimous independence upon religion, is supposed to grow 
upon the sfock of man’s natural perfectibility. That this fond 
and false persuasion encourages an irregular course of conduct 
and feeling, subversive of truth, consistency, and utility, every 
day is declaring ; yet in the mind of Madame de St^el, the ten- 
dencies of her own opinions, however unsafe to be adopted by 
others, were kept in check by a certain rectitude of moral dis- 
cernment, and by what is familiarly understood in the language 
of common intercourse by goodness of disposition. 

It flppears too, that on this poetical siue of human nature, 
this impassioned moralist has placed religfon, to act its part un- 
der the guidance of the muse, and, we had almost said, with 
little more than the muse’s inspiration. Here was the most ope- 
rative illusion of this’lady’s intellectual theory. Her Christianity 
is without Christ.^ — An unsanctified system of nfaxims, recom- 
mended by their supposed practical connexion with the happi- 
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ness of society, and atte^^ted by the homage of what Madame de 
Stacl calls the soul, but in her description of which we discover 
little beyond the dream or phantasy of inflated sentiment. In 
tlie midst of many wise reflections, the produce of her better 
judgment, vshe has contrived to involve the subject in a mystery 
of her own creating. If the recorded and authentic mysteries are 
iiicomprehensible in tlieir plan and operation, still they are 
couched in definite and intelligible terms and propositions ; the 
imagination of Madame de Stacl, and of her metaphysical confes- 
sors of the German schools, has, in separating one half of Chris- 
tianity from revelation, left the Other hdlf in the gloom of im- 
penetrable obscurity. In endeavouring to clear it of the diffi- 
culties of the Gospel she has given us a religion of impressions, 
and of reveries, which requires of its votaries to believe what 
they cannot express, unless by the use of terms which have no 
settled significatiiin, not even in the mystical vocabulary from 
which they are taken. It would seem from this writer’s lan- 
guage, and that of her German apostles, that there is an ideal 
world emanating from the natural wonders of’ the creation, in 
which religion has its pure and essential abode, associated with 
all that is lyrically sublime and beautiful, and seating the Deity 
on the throne of the heart in a sort of poetical supremacy. In 
Ihi ,3 region of abstraction and incorporeal entities we confess our- 
selves the victims of vertigo : we cannot, look ing from the elevation 
to which Madaiiie de Stacl exalts us, extract from the scenery 
of the natural world a scheme of religious belief which can com- 
fort or compose our spirits : they bring us no nearer to th<i Crea- 
tor, while they manifest the greatness of his creation. We would 
rather, with this lady’s leave, for this purpose, turn our eyes 
upon a scene which accords but ill willi tlie view s of tin; ])(>et ; 
upon the scene which it pleased the Saviour of mankind to pass 
through, amidst the press of human misery which accompanied 
his walks. From all that gives the stamp of greatness to iiumaii 
things or natural objects, we \vculd rather, when religious im- 

1 )rovement^s our business, turn our eyes to the great pattern of 
mmility. And even, for the sublimities of religion, still turn- 
ing our backs upon metaphysics and poetry, our resort would 
be to those, who, fitted for the celestial task by an inspiration 
above the lot of genius, have^been allowed to draw the curtain 
of the sanctuary, audio disclose the consummation of divine 
grace. 

As to the sketch before us, it is drawn with an insane extra- 
vagance of admiration. The eulogy has all that silliness of ex- 
cess which belongs to a mind given up to its own emotions, and 
the disturbing'influences of an unbalanced imagination. In her 
anxious haste to bring every excellence together in the charao 
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for she is (loscril)iii^% and eacli in its utmost strengtli viiid eflul- 
j>cnce, she has forgotten tlie s\d)ordinatioii that must exist, even, 
among the virtues, to make them conspire in their effects and 
impressions, or act harmoniously together. The picture, too, 
by the uniform glare of colouring, is rendered very indistinct. 
There is a sort of crowding and contention in the intellectual 
scene attem})ted to be displayed. The effec^t of what is really 
good is spoiled by ornament. In the endeavour to prevent any 
supposed leatun* of attraction from bein;^' lost, all is nearly 
neutralized ; and the only characteristics wdiich retain their dis- 
tinct impression are the vanity and artifice whyih belong both 
to the suljject of the eulogy, and to the eulogy itself. 

Now we have no difficulty in accounting for all this. It 
results in Madame Necker from her mistaking for realities the 
phantasies of a sickly enthusiasm. With the air and preten- 
sions of philosophy, and profound argument, she has, in fact, 
bi •ought nothing to bear upon the subjects of her examination, 
but a half-intelligibhi verbiage from the scliools of metaphysical 
sentiment. It ap])ears to us tliat Madame de Stacl liersedf lias 
obscured her own pei’lormances and powers by mistaking words 
for tilings, and -attimipting to settle the great questions of vice and 
virtue upon no safer or more intelligible* basis than the fancied 
internal oracles of lu*r own mind. Her dt‘voted biugraplnn* has 
the sanu‘ confidence in the dignity of our moral natuie, our inhe- 
rent goodiu‘ss, our inborn purity, and the silent suffrage of the 
soul of man in favour of the decrees of heaven, and the interests 
of human happiness ; and with such opinions no moderation was 
to have been expected from her in the description of the capa- 
cities, talents, and dispositions of a person with whom she had 
been connected by affinity, by whose friendship she had been 
honourc'd, and whose extraordinary powers had (‘uabled her to 
substantiate the reveries so fascinating to her imagination by 
displaying them in union with the products of a most vigorous 
and p(‘net rating capacity. 

TJie truth really is, however, if the truth will be borne by our 
readei’s, uiid we are in the habit of speaking out very plainly 
upon these snl)j(U!ts, that no moral system can form the practical 
ground of civil or social union, if it be not derived from a source 
exterior to man, — a source independent of his habits and tem- 
jjor, tis coinplexional diversities, «nd his accidental impressions. 
Supposing, indeed, a potential state of p^^rfectibility to exist iu 
our minds, and that there is iu the soul of man an inherent pro- 
perty of goodness which only waits for expansion, still we ven- 
ture to surmise that the delay is dangerous, and the event pre- 
carious; circumstanced as we now are, we see litjh' to educe any 
such dee^-seated principle, and still less (jn wdiich to build an 
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expectation of a more auspicious period for its developemeiit. 

, It is true, Madame de Stac4 is not deficient in her commenda- 
tion of Cliristian morals, but it is impossible, with the slightest 
faculty of discernment, to read any of her commentaries on this 
head without perceiving that the heart is constituted the judge 
of the morality of the Gospel ; tlie value of winch is stamped 
by that approving principle which resides in the dignity of our 
nature. All which we take to be a complete inversion of the 
real condition of man; and as we rest firmly in the persuasion 
that there is no genuine source of morality, but the revealed 
will of CJod in^he Scriptures, which, so far from deriving con- 
firmation from the heart of man, finds in that heart a radical 
principle of resistance, wc must consequently stand in diame- 
trical opposition to the religious philosophy of Mvidame de Stacl. 
We are ready to a(*knowledge, however, that Iier ravings on this 
subject are very eloquent and splendid. The loftiness of her 
thinking on mere metaphysical subjects, where she confines her- 
self to the region of speculation, is w^orthy of the homage it lias 
received ; and it is only when she follows her German sages, 
with Mr. Professor Kant, of unintelligible memory, at their 
head, through what is imposingly called the “ metaphysics of 
morals,” to the margin of that limbo. 

Of all things transitory and vain 

that wefind hvr socic'ty both dangerous and tedious. How^ w eari- 
some is our pilgrimage while w^e walk’in these vain sliadoAvs; and 
how refreshing to turn from them to the repose and certainty of 
Scriptural authority! from those vain affectations, vain alterca- 
tions, and vain imviginaiions,” which have bewildered the faculties 
of philosophers for so luviny years, from disputes never ending, 
still beginning,” from those apples of Sodom, which look fair 
upon the tree, but to the tasfe are bitter ashes, to that grand 
repertory of truth and instruction, where religion and virtue, 
both in the means, the manner, and the end, are explicitly un- 
folded and announced with all the credentials of inspiration, and 
all the manifestations of celestial wisdom. 

We wish*to deal very respectfully with Madame Neckcr, wlio 
really does appear to be a very virtuous and sensible woman at 
the bottom. Unhappily, because her heroine is a little deliri- 
ous on the topic of sentimentality, she has deemed it incum- 
bent upon her to appear in a jftate of downright insanity, when 
treating of her friend’s character and attainments, or the sub- 
jects wdiich interested her most. We think it, upon the whole, 
creditable to the natural understanding of Madame Necker, that 
she imitates rather awkwardly what she has not the taste and 
judgm^int to (Ksapprove. Were it not for the illusory model 
which she has propcised to herself, we are sure that should 
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Lave had to express our obligations to her for many sound and 
sensible remarks. But, unfortunately,, she has suffered the 
thin abstractions of German meta[)hy sics to exalt her brain, and 
all her speculations on the business, the morals, and the inte-^ 
rests of man, to be subtilized into the vapours of an aerial philo- 
sophy. Madame de Sta’el is the Corinna of Madame Nccker, 
but Madame Necker cannot be Madame de Stack Together 
they put us in mind of Tilburina and her maid in the farce ; the 
one is mad in white satin, the other in white linen. But we 
are convinced, from the excellent spirit of many of the remarks 
of the latter, when she is herself, and free from, the paroxysms 
of her sentimental fever, that if she would but condescend more 
to tli(' proper level of her natural understanding, we should have 
to thank her Ibr vahial)le accc'ssions to the stock of useful know- 
ledge. It is thus that she introduces Madame de Stael to her 
readers. 

“ The characteristic features of Madame dc Stael have never yet 
been embodied in one whole ; their astonishing combination has not yet 
been explained ; and the light in which she has hitherto been exhibited, 
more brilliant than true, is far, very far, from displaying every thing 
good and interesting in her. Nothing that she has ])roduccu is com- 
parable to herself. Possessing a mind superior to her most celebrated 
works, a heart outstripping her most generous actions, she concentrated 
in herself a focus of light and warmth, of wdiich the scattered rays were 
only feeble emanations.” (P. 2.) 

Thus it appears that, excellent as are the works of Madame 
de Stael, her biographer is afraid we should consider her as em- 
bodied in her works, or adopt them as a correct specimen of 
her unrivalled self. 

“ None but herself could bo her parallel.” Mart. Scrib. 

When atlady is superieure par son esprit a ses Merits les 
plus renommes, comme par son cceur a ses actions les plus ge- 
nercuses when she is said to have dans rfime un foyer de 
chalcur et de luinicre dont les rayons epars n'offrent que de 
foibles emanations we find ourselves much at adoss where 
to look for her character. In general the conduct is taken as a 
pretty fair specimen of the morals, as the productions of the 
pen arc of the mind of an individual ; and it far exceeds our pe- 
iietratjon to discover what those means may be by which, with- 
out these external indicia, one mortal caq discover in another, 
the true condition of that heart which we have been taught to 
consider as deceitful above all things. The metaphysics of 
sentiment, into which.we are not initiated, may possibly open some 
secret channel of communication between human iijinas unknown 
to us ; but^Dur limited cognizance forbids us Jo predicate of men 
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upon finy better otoujkIs Ihnn their eoudiu't, or to suppose (bciu 
to ieel unci think better tluiii they ac't uml write, or to dive into 
the recesses of their chvinicter luit throujj;li the modinm of tbeir 
intercourse witli tlieir fellow' beings. ' IVladnnie Nec'ker ol)- 
serves, of her friend, that “ Sa destinee [>articuliert', cornino 
celle de la plupart des fetiimes, n’a prescpie rien qui caracterise 
ce qii'eUe avoit desaillant ct crunique.’^ That it has b(*en in some 
periods, and in some ])laces, the fate of thc^ sox to be denied 
llieir opportunities of displayinp^ their talents, is, beyond all 
doubt, a lamentable truth ; and there may be those to w hom it 
may appear, that in eomraunities the most ci\ilized, women are 
put out of the pale of fair competition; but it can hardly be said 
of Madame de Stacl, that her powers w'ere suppressed by tin* 
destiny of her st\\. Ibiless, indeed, what her biographer means 
to lament, are those social and civil usages and arrangements 
which, by excluding females from the direction of public aliairs, 
have kept tins extraordinary woman from those situations in 
wliich alone her faculties could have been fairly tlevtdoped. 
That the range afforded by the accidents or arrangements of 
life for the exercise and display of Madame de Slael’s capac ities 
WdS sufficient^ we are presumptuous enough to believe' ^ uml we 
incline to think, that the world has lost nothing by her politics 
being confined to speculation. We W'ould wdsh, also, to be in- 
formed by her sagacious annalist, upon what evidence she has 
built her inferences ; for if the situation of Madame de Staid w as 
not sufficient to display her charactcir, how was it demonstrated 
to Madame Necker ? and if it was demonstrated, tlie general 
observation is not supported, and the complaint should b(*, not 
that this eminent lady was denied tin* opportunity of disclosing 
her entire character, but that slie was not suffered by her dc s- 
tiny to give the full practical bemefit of it to the w'orld. 

tint this fair eulogist is not aw^are how frequently lu'r fond 
admiration and laudatory vehemence leads her into incongruities 
of statement. 

After being told that nothing Madanu' (h* Stu'cl has pro- 
duced was* comparable to herself;” that “ she poss( ssid a 
mind siiperi<jr to her most celebrated works;” and similar 
extraordinary things, we are informed, that the productions of 
the same distinguished person “ tend to exhibit lier with the 
greater fidelity, because in waiting she always sought rath(‘r to 
exiiress what passed i,n her own mind, than to produce awork of 
art and that “ Madame de Stacl and her works can not he* con- 
sidered separately.” So determined is this biographer, that no 
taste shall be unsatisfied with Madame de Stael, and that no- 
thing which cvuld, under any circumstances, give an interest 
to her character, should appear wanting in the comifositioa of 
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her mind, duit in one comprehensive dowry she bestows upon 
her all the properties and propensities of onr nature. Every 
sort of material was to be amassed to build up a structure that 
was to tower above all competition ; and every material was to 
be j)r<)per to lierscdf, — the original product of her mind. Thus, 
says Madame Necker, “ the study of the character of Madame 
de Stael was the study of liimian nature at large.” — “ In her was 
seen in relief what lakes ])lace confusedly in most minds.” — In 
her every thing was (u iginal; even education had left on her no 
profound traces.” — No quality, no disposition natural to the 
imman sj)ecies, was wanting in her.”^ — “ In every kind of emo- 
tion, every sort of enthusiasm, she partici))ated ; of every mode 
of viewing things she was mistress ; and wdiatever of great or 
interesting has displayed itself in the human heart, in (lifferent 
clim(*s, aiul in dilferent periods of civili/ation, found sympathy 
ill her.” 

In the catalogue of perfections attributed by this adoring 
friend to Madanu' de Staid, it would have seemed strange not 
to have given the Christian religion a place. “ Her intellect, 
(Viendly to light, and acquiring it in all directions, was every 
day more eonvinet'd of the sublime truths of Christianity.” 
And again, “ In her, life fulfilled its [jurpose^ since it conducted 
her through many vicissitudes to those grand ideas, to wliich 
so many various roads equally lead.” On which the real Cdiris- 
tian will be disposed to remark, that of a Christ iani I y under- 
stood and described as one of the various roads w hich e(|ually 
lead to grand ideas, the light of the intellect might he the pro- 
j)er indicator ; but that the gospel of th^* Saviour, whieii was to 
be preached to the poor, to be rtwealed to babes in niulersland- 
ing, and to be a scandal to the wise and priuhmt of this^ world, 
could not be exactly that which helped to develope the grand 
ideas” of , Madame de Stael, or which was disclosed to her 
among her other magnificent revelations by the light of her own 
projiei* faculties. We suspect that the banner of the cross was 
not among the trophies of this triumphant intelligence. 

As a specimen of the size and compass to which femalt! friend- 
ship, properly animated and charged, can inflate^ jianegyric, we 
will produce; a page; or two of the summing up of th(‘ character 
of Madame de Stael, by Inu* enthusiastic biographer. We 
havg compared the passage, wi^h tin; French, and though, for 
the most part, the translatioii is a v(‘rv incorrect and ignorant 
performance, it does not appear iu this in^itance to be. cliargoable 
with any substantial departure from the. original. 

“ Indeed, to friendship herself it is necessary, to paint with truth : 
for a likeness is still more interesting than beauty. \Vlien Madame de 
Stael is tfie subject, perhaps we have to guard against a propensity to 
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mark every feature a little too strongly. We would paint genius, and 
genius has always a decided form of individuality. It elevates itself to 
the ideal, it realizes the ideal in its works, but it is not the ideal itself $ 
and the mortal whose conceptions seize and enchant our minds must 
perhaps possess an originality too decided to be perfectly regular. 

“ When she who has seduced our imagination by the brilliancy of 
her talents is found to be affectionate, devoted, confiding, perfectly good 
and sincere in all the relations of life, it is very difficult not to remain 
firmly attached to her. Accordingly, the affection inspired by Madame 
de Stael has been in its various kinds singularly vivid and profound. 
Her power of attraction was irresistible : at first she astonished, but 
speedily she captivated. Hers was not that kind of energy which may 
be displeasing ; ^and she displayed a seducing mixture of strong feel- 
ing with a pliable disposition. There was in her so much sincerity, so 
much affection, so much greatness ; the divine flame was so ardent in 
her heart, so luminous in her mind, that in attaching yourself to her^ 
you would seem to follow the noblest inclinations ; and she was con- 
templated as an object standing alone, in regard to the interest she in- 
spired, and the irresistible and dramatic effect she produced. In her, 
the genius and the woman were intimately united : if the one main- 
tained its ascendancy, the other seemed to yield by its susceptibility of 
suffering, and the most vivid admiration felt for her was never without 
a mixture of tender pity. Her talents penetrated through every part ; 
they sparkled in her eyes, marked her slightest phrases, imparted to her 
kindness, to her pity, a pathetic and subduing eloquence, „but embit- 
tered her existence. That prodigious emotion, that fire, which com- 
municated themselves to her writings, could not deaden themselves in 
her fate. Her heart, if I may be allowed the expression, was more 
alive than any persoifs. She loved more, she saw, she thought more ; 
she was more capable of a devoted attachment, and of action, and oc- 
casionally of enjoyment ; but she also suffered more vividly, and the 
intensity of her sorrow was dreadful. Her understanding is not to be 
accused of her sufferings ; her superior acquirements would only have 
afforded her consolation : it was her great, her devouring imagination, 
that imagination of the heart, her lever for moving the hearts of others, 
which shook her own, and disturbed its tranquillity. And this gift, 
perhaps of all the most sublime— this gift, unique in its combination 
with others equally astonishing — made of her a daring genius and an 
unhappy woman. There was too great a disproportion between her 
and others, ^he comprehended the arrangement of human affairs long 
before she resigned herself to it. Life, too cruel to her in its pains, was 
too monotonous in its enjoyments ; and this noble proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul, tlie inequality of our fate to our wishes, acquired a 
fresh degree of evidence in contemplating Madame de Staiil. iShe gavo 
us the idea of a superior intelligence, whom a jealous fate had subjected 
to the miseries and illusions of this world, and whose high prerogatives 
only rendered her more sensible of the emptiness and wretchedness of 
human life. 

Such was Madame de Stael when she composed Corinna, the mas- 
terpiece of her youthful talents. From that period anotlie;* kind .of 
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greatness displayed itself in her ; and it appcared> that the loftiness of 
her thoughts was more the rtisult of her character than of her imagi- 
nation. Her long resistance to a tyrannical power, the great sacrifices 
made by her to noble opinions, obtained for her the first of rewards— 
an increased invigoration of her finest (jualities. Her mind was then 
strengthened, and she found her equipoise at a loftier height. With 
that exquisite feeling, those just views, which prompted her to say in 
one of her earliest works, that ‘ morality is the nature of things/ she 
constantly exerted herself to discover in every wrong the necessary 
cause of a change. Absolutely incapable of hatred, if she has been 
moved to express strong iiulignation, it was when she saw the happiness 
of mankind disregarded; so that even her anger originated in pity. 
From this passionate desire for the good of all men, sht? acquired a sa- 
gacity that was connected with the desire itself ; a sagacity, ardent, ge- 
nerous, full of compassion ; a sagacity, which, not bottoming itself on 
any particular evil, was never satisfied till it found the point of recon- 
ciliation between tlie circiiinstance and the principle, and that no one 
had too great sacrifices lo make. Such was the character of her later 
years ; such is the character of that astonishing work, in which we have 
fancied we liave beheld her re-appearing all radiant with immortality ; 
td’ that work, where, demanding from all the French nation a strict ac- 
count of the enviable destiny prepared and eminent gifts bestowed on 
it, she still animates it with hope, and points out to it, with her celestial 
palrn-branch, the path of true glory and sage liberty.” (P. 11 — 16 .) 

For the credit of Maclaine de StaePs memory we incline lo 
hope lliat, could slie have Ibreseen such a consequence of her 
death as this fulsome apotheosis, her last liusiness with earthly 
Ixnngs would have lieen to impose an interdict upon the post- 
Immoiis intermeddling of friends. Jl was enough to have lived 
an illusory life, a stranger to the humility of her nature, and her 
true dependance as a Christian, in a vortex of vanity and in- 
tellectual intoxicalion, with sentiments and sensibilities stimu- 
lated beyond the tone of healthy action and etfective useful- 
ness : to be? followed by this miserable bombast into that world 
of awful realities, where Immaii praise may probably be only 
remembered for ils treachery, was lo stamp a double disaster 
upon the destiny of this celebrated person. Differ we do in- 
deed very greatly in opinion with Madame Necker a*i tlie value 
of the merits by her ascribed to Madame de Stacl, in this long 
tissue of shining absurdities ; still, however, the description, 
marvellous as is its general cduiracter, has now and then a sober 
shadft of truth that puts tlu' naked^ase very intelligibly before us. 
Madame de Sta'el had a divine flame, ai;dente dans sou aiiie et 
lumineuse dans son esprit;” and Madame de Sta’el had, accord- 
ing to this writer, an abundance of other extraordinary proper- 
ties and privileges which it is difficult to comprehend, and, where 
compreh|uded, to reconcile in the description ajmve extracted ; 
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but Madame de Stael was, iieveilheless, by tlu‘ plain confessinri 
of her eiilo«‘ist, “ an iinluippy woman/’ “ uiie teinme lual- 
heureiise.” Her talents tormented her existenee.” And this 
tendency of her attainments and qualities “ to disturb her own 
tranquillity/’ was not, we sus|)eet, very dcundedly calculated 
to forward that of others. Ail tliat “ prodijj;iou.se emotion/’ 
that vibration between the extremes of joy and grief so intense 
on either side as to make the joys and sorrows of common 
mortals monotonous and Hat by the side of hers, present to our 
perceptions the model neither of an amiable nor a useful wojuan. 
We do not recognize in the discontentedness of Madame de 
Stael with thfe harshness of the human lot in respect to its suf- 
ferings, and the monotony of its pleasures, lhat convincing 
proof of the immortality of the soul w'hicli it ii nib Ids to 
the understanding or imagination of this writer; nor do the 
intelligence and ability of Madame de Stael impress us with 
the idea of “ a superior intelligence, whom a jealous fate luul 
subjecte^l to the miseries and illusions of this world, and whose 
high prerogatives only rendered lier more sensible of the enipli 
ness and wretchedness of human life.” Through this gaudy v(‘il 
of glittering enlogy, we discern the picture of a coiiiratlictory 
and comfortless being, disconlentcd with lift\ and with the 
actual state of things — “ a qui de hautes prerogatives ne feroit iit 
que mieux sentir le vide ct le malheur de notre vie,” — and yet at 
another time, in broad terms, identifying the moral with tin* na- 
tural predicament of things; — as for exainpb;, in that pro|)ositioii 
which, according to Madame Necker, involves “ a smiiinuMd. so 
exquisite, a view so just,” — la morale est la nature des choses.'* 
The maxims of these metaphysical morali»sts are in nothing 
more defective than in that for which they take to tlunnseivts 
the highest credit — systematic reasoning. They find an in- 
terior nature in the constitution of things that prompts and de- 
termines the soul to wliat is virtuous and pure, and yet the 
vanity and misery of life is the favourite theme of their decla- 
mation. According to tliein it is to the perverse dis^jositioiis of 
artificial society, and th(‘ want of a right education, llrattlie 
frequent ifiterniption, or rather the g(*neral disappointnu'nt of 
these natural tcnd(*ncies towards moral ]jerfection is to he a1- 
tribnted. The work, therefore, of man’s perfec.tihility is in his 
owai hands ; he lias the subject matter and the means within 
him of Ins own spiritual exaltation ; and whether it h(^ destiqy 
or divinity we have n(^>ver been able to ascertain, hut a seminal 
something is inhen nt in every nature capable of its full d('- 
velopment under proper human cultivation. We have had 
enough to do witli this fond and fatal nonsense in a former ar- 
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tide on Pestalozzi’s System of Education,'^ tlie foundation of 
wlioso sdieme has consistcmtly eiiougli receiv(‘(l all the sanction 
of Madame de Stuel’s a])[>rol3ation/t' and well represents and 
embodies the quacktiry and caballism of Oerman ethics. We 
should be very sorry to bi? dosed again wuth the nostrums of 
that empyrical shop; to have our heads made to swim again 
with the dignity of human nature ; ” the vie interieiire/’ the 
sens interieur^^ of Mr. Pestalozzi’s school: we liave no taste 
for discussing afresh, w^hether, “ on fait le bien par instinct, par 
besoin,” or whether, rhomme est bon par sa nature;” or 
again to enter with these sage explorers of our inyral constitu- 
tion into the development des dispositions primitives;” but 
wc cannot but observe that those who find the aphorism, which 
declares morality to be the nature of things,” to be so exqui- 
site and so just, do yet, for occasional elfect, after the fashion 
of philosophers, allow theins('lves to deplore the inanity and 
th<i wretchedness of human life.” Madame de Stael, from her 
admiring friend’s own testimony, was not a happy woman; and 
if Madame Necker is to be attended to, her short measure of 
felicity proceeded from her excess of virtuous sensibility, her 
conscious ehnation above the standard of general feeling, the 
ardour of lier sympathies, and tl;e unlimited sway of her emo- 
tions: vve come to the same conclusion — that Madame de 
Staci was not, could not l)e, a happy woman; but by another 
course of ^h'duction, — wc infer that she could not be happy, be- 
cause her uiiolc view human destiiiv was fundamentally per- 
verse; becisHsc she liad no proper understanding of the relation 
of man to his Maker; because her ignorance was great of the dis- 
tingnislungdo( i lines of the ( -hrist ian system ; and what she freely 
conceded to that syNtem in regard to the sublimity of its morals, 
was in an ecpial <l(‘gree ascribed by her to the nature of things; 

that all#ti)at this eminent lady’s divinity appears to have 
done for her, was to present to l)er the Christian Revelation as 
an authoritative aimoiiiuaaneiit of the dignity of our nature, a 
vocation to tiii* proper use of our own resources, and a safe 
guide to our native capacities of moral improveiqent. That 
wifcli such unfortunate and fundamental mistakes in that which 
it most imports us rightly and correctly to understand, and with 
s(» many t'lements of disturl)anco in her mind, to be remedied 
and composed only )>y the vitaUand reforming touch of true 
religion, Madame de Sta'el should find life illusory and vain, 
e xcept in its sorrows, excites in us no surpiise. From this re- 
ligion of sentiment, this poetical faith, this piety of speculation, 
these evanescent principles, these indistinct persuasions, these 
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unsanctified reveries, nothing could result of remedial efficacy 
for tranquilli/ing the tremors of a vibratory frame, or allaying 
the purturbations of a heart abandoned to its emotions. It is 
their sure and natural effect to make the strong dangerous, and 
the weak ridiculous ; to give plausibility to vice, and eloquence 
to self-adulation. Within the circuit of I his rambling enthu- 
siastic morality, every profligate may take his seat, and deliver 
his lectures; the articles of his licentious creed, his apologies 
for crime, his pleas for sensuality find here the disguises that 
enable them to personate virtue, and to dress u]» the idol of a 
fantastic religion. To these errors, and to these artifices, 
Madame de Stacl has unfortunately afforded the aid of her 
powerful and prevailing talents ; innocently, indeed, as to any 
design of mischief; for her works are full of the indications of 
a good and generous spirit; but she is justly to be accused of 
having contributed to exalt an unmeaning (‘iitliusiasm into the 
place of religion — an enthusiasm which, however pure in its 
beginning, terminates by a natural proclivity of the heart in sen- 
timental profligacy. 

We are persuaded that the consequences of this enthusiasm of 
sentiment, with great diversity of form, and veiy dilFerent de- 
grees of pravity, and perversity, have, within the last half cen- 
tury, been greatly increased in prevalence through the whole 
intellectual and moral world. Where it had its beginning we 
pretend not to say, but we think it’ very manilest that it is in 
Germany that it has been most active and infiuencing. It has 
grown with the literature of that country, which, from peculiar 
circumstances, has been remarkably adapted to give it operation 
and expansion. The Germans were in an advanced stage, as 
an intellectual people, long before they could be said to possess 
any literature of their own. A strong determination of the in- 
tellect towards philosophy, and particularly that which mixes 
most with imagination, — the abstract and metaphysical, — ^has 
always been a distinguishing feature of their character. An in- 
fant literature is very impressible, and when poetry and polite 
letters begQn in Germany to be objects of home cultivation, they 
became, from their very birth, characterised and impressed by 
the refinements of a philosophy, which had already become 
mistress of the imagination and language of’ this ardent people. 
A wilderness of thought, a boundless region of abstraction, nrst 
caught and fixed in wonder the glance of the enraptured muse. 
From these sources, extravagant conception, mystical invention, 
the wildest conflicts of passion, and the most anomalous intri- 
cacies and excesses of sentiment, suddenly pervaded all the new 
provinces of German literature, more especially that of poetry, 
and, above all, that most impassioned species of poetry — the 
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drama. An independence, too, of practice, rule, and precedent, 
has been generally the character of the German muse, as Ma- 
dame de Stael has said with great accuracy of observation in 
her work on this nation. “ There is there no standard of taste 
on any one subject ; all is independent, all is individual ; — every 
author is at liberty to form a new sphere for himself; — a Ger- 
man author finds his own public, whereas in France the public 
commands authors.” 

These peculiarities in the literary state of Germany, strength- 
ened, and, perhaps, developed by the singular conjuncture of the 
times, have made it, if not the source, the great patron and pro- 
mulgator of an order of ideas, loosened and at large from the 
controul of testimony and authority, and only to be called an 
order or class, as meeting, under all their varieties, in the one 
common and fatal folly of looking within ourselves and in the 
constitution of things for the source of that belief and practice, 
which have been made the subject of special revelation and au- 
thoritative command. The plant which can flourish only on 
c.onsecrated ground has been made to vegetate in alien soils, and 
to take on another nature, and, indeed, every other nature, with 
its changes of culture. Sentiment detached from its proper reli- 
gious basis becomes a servile principle obsequious to passion 
or self interest, and varies wdth every shade and colour of cha- 
racter and opinion ; rising above reason, descending below de- 
cency, and helping forward all that tends to falsify man’s duty 
and betray his real interests. From the same stock, a vast va- 
riety of ramifications issue very different in form and texture, 
but analogous in the essential qualities of their produce. Down 
from the lofty but unsound principles of Madame de Stacl, and, 
including them, through all the deepening grades of German 
story, domestic or dramatic, to the promund wickedness of 
Lord Byron’g pestilent pen, through every modification and dis- 
guise, the lurking disease betrays itself in the midst of its paint 
and perfumes, by its mortal smell and disastrous influence. 
Once set up the soul in independence of its Maker, and devise 
a religion resting upon the dignity of human natuje, and in- 
stinctive goodness, and interior life; once establish in the bosom 
this divinity of lying oracles in the place of God and the Sa- 
viour, and the sacred record of man’s forfeiture, and only means 
of grq^e, and what may be the (;ourse of the aberration, and 
where it may stop, will depend only upon the casuistry of the 
passions, and the complexional differences* of the different pro- 
fessors. The lofty aspirations, and benevolent feelings of Ma- 
dame de Stael kept her self-sufficient creed in some conformity 
with Christian morals. So much at least of that system as was 
agreeable #0 her own opinions, put no yoke upon her genius. 
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^lor affront upon the dignity of her nature, did not violate the 
vie intime/’ nor the calm supremacy of the soul, nor was uii- 
poetical, nor severe^ nor importunate, was freely admitted into her 
bosom — whether into that inner recess of which we hear so much 
in German morals, the seat of “ primitive dispositions,” we 
know not — certainly among her cherished maxims, and settled 
convictions. But in some of her admirers, and. more often in 
those for whom she has declared her ow n admiration, in the no- 
velists, and dramatists, and philosophers of Germany, and in 
some poets of our own country, a kind of bigotry to unhallowed 
impulses of feeling, sometimes madly mistaken, something im- 
posingly substituted for religion, gives a lustre to libertinism as 
false us it is fatal, and teaches passion and sensualism to mimic 
the language of sacred sorrow. 

The few particulars which arc given us of tlie early education 
of Madame dc Stacl, are such as might have been expected^ 
They account in some measure for the habits of her riper years ; 
and help to explain the peculiarities of her character. Though 
her opinions seem idtimatcly to have been formed by her father’s 
example and instructions, Madame Necker, lier mother, took 
the management of her early education. The manner of it wc 
cannot approve ; being of opinion that it was calculated to sow 
the seeds of vanity and dogmatism, and may we be allowed to 
say, of locjuacity and impertinence, rather than of discernment 
and usefulness, in her mind. The result was short of w hat might 
have been looked for. Tlic habits of her infancy, and the ten- 
dencies of her initiatory discipline seem to have been con- 
trouled, and in some degree balanced by the solidity of her 
judgment, and the natural goodness of her disposition. The 
best commentary upon Mademoiselle Neckei's education is 
contained in the testimony of the writer of the sketch before 
us, from whom we learn with a feeling of sorrow, ^liat notwith- 
standing the virtues and talents, and even the amiable qualities 
by which she was distinguished, she was still an unhappy woman, 
"" un genie audacieux, et une femme malheureuse.” And what 
made hei; such, — an education which introduced among her 
earliest principles and habits, the love of praise and the arti- 
fices of display, and which laid the foundation of discontent in 
the extravagance of hope, and the desultory sway of unjdis- 
ciplined feelings. * 

Mademoiselle Ncrker, when an infant, was full of cheerfulness, 
vivacity, and frankness. Her complexion was rather brown, but ani- 
mated, and her large black eyes already sparkled with kindness and in- 
telligence. Tlie caresses of her father, who incessantly encouraged 
the ciiild to pra/.tle, were a little at variance with the more rigid plan 
of Madiune Nccker but the applauses excited by her s&llies encou- 
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raged her continually to utter new ones : and already she answered the 
perpetual pleasantries of Mr. Necker with that mixture of gaiety and 
tenderness, which so frequently mark her conversation with him. The 
idea of giving pleasure to her parents was with her a motive extraor- 
dinarily powerful. Thus, for instance, when only ten years old, ob- 
serving their great admiration of Mr. (jibbon, she thought it her duty 
to marry him (and what his person was is well known), that they might 
be enabled constantly to enjoy a conversation so agreeable to them. 
This match she seriously proposed to her mother. 

Mademoiselle Necker seems to have had a premature youth instead 
of infancy. In every thing related to me on this subject, I find only a 
single circumstance bearing the stamp of that age, and cyen in this the 
propensities of talent arc observable. In her childhood she amused 
lierself with cutting out paper kings and queens, and making them act 
a tragedy. She used to hide herself to enjoy this amusement, which 
v.\a8 forbidden her : and hence she acquired the only trick she was ever 
known to have, that of turning about between her fingers a little flag 
of paper or leaves. 

“ To give an idea at once of Mademoiselle Necker at the age of 
eleven years, and tlie house of her mother at that period, I shall (|uotc 
a few passages from a delightful piece on the infancy of Madame de 
Stael, written by a lady of great wit, Madame RilHet, then Madame 
Huber, who was always very intimate with her. The excellent educa- 
tion of Madame Huber, and an ancient family intimacy, having led 
Madame Necker to be desirous of her becoming the friend of her 
daughter, she relates her first interview with Mademoiselle Necker, die 
transports of the latter at die idea of having a companion, and the pro- 
mises she made of loving her for ever. 

‘ She spoke to me with a warmth and facility which were already 

eloquence, aud made a great impression on me VVe did not play 

like children : she asked me immediately what lessons I learned, whe- 
ther I were acquainted with any foreign languiiges, and if 1 went fre- 
(juently to the play. When I told her, that I had been only three or 
four times, she expressed her regret, promised me that I should go 
often with hcis and added, that at our return we would write down the 
subject of the pieces, and note what bad appeared striking to us, as was 
her custom 

‘ She said to me afterwards, ‘ we will write to each other every 
morning.* We entered the drawing-room. By the side of Mi*. Necker^s 
arm chair was a little wooden stool, on which his daughter seated her- 
self, obliged to sit very upright. Scarcely liad she taken lier customary 
place, when three or four old persons came up to her, and accosted her 
with the tenderest regard. One of them, who had on a little bob wig, 
took h^r hands in his, and held them a long time, conversing with her 
as if she had been five and twenty. This was Abbe Raynal. The others 
were Messrs. Thomas, and Marmontel, the Marquis of Pesay, and Ba- 
ron von Grimm. When we sat down to table, you should have seen 
how attentive she was! She uttered not a word, yet she seemed as if 
speaking in her turn, all her flexible features displayed^o much expres- 
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sion. Her eyes followed the looks and motions of those who spoke: 
you would have said she seized their ideas before she heard them. She 
was mistress of every subject, even politics, which at that time had be- 
come one of the leading topics of conversation 

“ ‘ After dinner a great deal of company came in. Every one on 
coming up to Mr. Necker had something to say to his daughter, either 
complimenting or joking her, . , . She answered all with ease and ele- 
gance : they took pleasure in attacking her, embarrassing her, exciting 
in her that little imagination, which already appeared so brilliant. The 
men most distinguished for their talents were those who were most eager 
to make her talk. They asked an account of what she was reading, 
pointed out fresh subjects to her, and gave her a tar.te for study, by con- 
versing with her on what she had learned, or what she had not !* 

In consequence of her mother’s system of education. Mademoiselle 
Necker thus at the same time studied assiduously, heard many conver- 
sations on subjects beyond her years, and was present at the represen- 
tation of the best theatrical pieces. Her pleasure as wx‘11 as duties all 
exercised her understanding; and nature, which itself gave her a fond- 
ness for this, was seconded in every way. Intellectual faculties of great 
energy tlius acquired a prodigious increase. In 1781, when the Cnmpte 
rendu was published, Mademoiselle Necker wrote a very remarkable 
anonymous letter to her father, who soon discovered her by its style. 
She was a writer from the earliest youth. She composed eulogies and 
j)ortraits. At fifteen she made extracts from the Spirit of Laws, with 
remarks. Abbe Raynal wished to prevail on her to w rite something on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes for his great wxrk. This incli- 
nation for writing was not cjicouragcd by Mr. Necker, which nothing 
but her decided excellence could have induced him to pardon, for he 
was naturally averse to female authors. 

The sensibility of this lady was equally quick. The praise of her 
parents filled her eyes with tears : of Madame Huber she was pas- 
sionately fond : at the sight of a person of celebrity her heart would 
palpitate. What she read too, over the selection of which Madame 
Necker, more severe than vigilant, did not always preside, produced an 
extraordinary impression on her. She has since said, that the carrying 
away of Clarissa was one of the events of her youth. Nature had given 
Madame de Stael, with great susceptibility, something of seriousness 
and gravity, which already appeared in her compositions, ns well as in 
her literary tastes. ‘ What pleased her,’ says Madame llillict, ‘ was 
what made her shed tears.’ 

“ So many stimulants, such powerful incentives, where, for the se- 
curing of happiness at least, a curb i& wanting, gave a wmnderful acti- 
vity to the moral being; but the physical being suifered from this, and 
her lessons in particular exhausted powers too strongly excited.” (P. 
22—29.) 

How this love of praise and distinction, thus prompted and 
decided by her early education, was afterwards fostered and fed 
may be seen iu a specimen of the sort of eulogy which Ma- 
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dame Necker de Saussure tells us was bestowed upon her by a 
man of letters, and one of her friends, and which she calls a 
portrait. 

The piece assumes the character, says Madame Necker de 
Saussure, of a translation from a Greek poet. 

“ ‘ Zulima is but twenty years old, yet she is the most celebrated 
of the priestesses of Apollo. She is the favourite of the deity ; her 
incense is the most aj^reeablc to him, of lier hymns he is most fond. 
Her voice calls him down from Heaven, when she pleases, to adorn his 
temple, and to mingle with mortals. 

‘‘ ‘ From tile midst of these sacred virgins (the choir of priestesses), 
on a sudden advances one, whose remembrance will never be eflaced 
from my heart- Her large black eyes sparkle with genius ; her hair, 
of the colour of ebony, falls in waving ringlets down her shoulders ; her 
features are rather strongly marked than delicate, and appear to an- 
nounce something beyond the common destiny of Iier sex. Such should 
Avc paint the Muse of poetry, a Clio, or a Melpomene. ‘ There she is ! 
there she is F resounded on all sides, as she appeared ; and not another 
breath was heard. 

‘ 1 had formerly seen the pythoness of Delphi, I liad seen the Cii- 
mean sybil ; they were frantic, tlieir motions were convulsive, they ap- 
peared less tilled with the presence of a god, than devoted to the fu- 
ries. The young priestess was animated without being altered, and in- 
spired without intoxication. Her charm was free ; and whatever she 
had of supernatural appeared her owm. 

“ ‘ She began to sing the praises of Apollo, accompanying her voice 
with the sounds of a l}rc of ivory and gold. Neither the words nor 
the music were prepared. l)y the celestial lire of composition that ex- 
alted her countenance, by the profound and serious attention of the 
people, it was evident, that her imagination created them both ; and 
our ears, at once ravished and surprised, knew not which to admire 
most, the facility or c\ce!lence of the production. 

“ ‘ Soon after, she laid down her lyre, and discoursed to the assem- 
bly on the grgnd truths of nature, the immortality of the soul, the love 
of liberty, the charm and danger of the passions 

“ ‘ On listening to her merely you w’ould say, that several persons, 
several minds, several courses of experience, wxre embodied in one ; 
on contemplating her youth, you would ask, how she could have con- 
trived to exist before she w’as born, and have aprecognitioif of life. . , . 

“ * 1 li^tcn to her, I behold her w’ith transport, i discover in her fea- 
tures charms superior to beauty. What a variety of expression in her 
countenance ! w hat gradations in the tone of lier voice I w’hat a per- 
fect uaison between her ideas and words I She speaks, and, if her wrords 
do not reach my cars, their cadence, her gestures, her looks, are suffi- 
cient to ennhie mo to comprehend them. Sheris silent for a moment ; 
her last words resound in my heart, and I read in her eyes wdiat she has 
not yet said. Slie is silent* altogether ; the temple rings with applause, 
her head modestly inclines, her long eye-lashcs descend on her eyes of 
fire, and tl^ sun remains covered for us !’ ” (P. ‘W.) 

s 2 
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In the rapid review which Madame Necker de Saussure has 
oiveii us of the writings of this celebrated lady, she has made 
on her own part a considerable display of vivacity and talent, 
with no small infusion of levity and absurdity. One of the 
enrliest productions of Madame de Stacl was her Comedy, en- 
titled Sophia, or Secret Sentiments; of the leading idea of 
which, Madame Necker, the mother, that mother wlio had sub- 
jugated nature,” and wlio, in the oj)inion of her husband, 
“ wanted nothing to make her deemed perfectly amiable, but 
not being faultless ” (Sketch, p. 20,) did not disapprove, though 
the story represents the passion of a young orphan for her 
guardian, the 'husband of her friend. We have never read tin* 
piece, and never shall read it, but we gather from the admis- 
sions of thf} sketch writer herself, that it exhibits n monotonous 

and morbid strain of love, without hope, and almost without 
consciousness. The subject, according to Madame Necker de 
Saussure, is treated with delicacy, or rather with innoceiu'e; it 
may be so, but we cannot but remark that the sentiment on 
which the story turns is to the last degree corrupt, and gross, 
and German in its conception, an earnest of what was afler- 
wards to come out in the Novel of Delphine, in deeper shadcjs 
of sentimental turpitude, and with more sacrilegious embellish- 
ment of vice. 

What is here said of the next production of Madame de 
Stacl, the Tragedy of Jane Grey presents to us at once a tole- 
rably accurate picture of the sort of feeling common to both 
these ladies, on the most serious and important of all sub- 
jects. Jane Grey,” says Madame Necker, was perhaps the 
only one of Madame de StacTs productions, in which an ani- 
mated picture of happiness is to be found.” And as Madame 
de Stacl always considered gratitude, and consequenthj religion, 
essimtial requisites to happiness, she has given to the character 
of Lady Jane Grey a decided lintJ' This is really ad- 

mirable ; A religious tint” something that gives a glow, tin? 
blush of the vermilion or the rose, to the numerous other graces 
of a sentimental mind. Of this hectic religion, having already 
made manj^ observations, we will now only say — nimium nc 
crede colori. 

The second Tragedy, composed by Madame dc Stacl, as we 
collect from this account, was distinguished by no very religious 
tint, and, as we are informed t)y Madame Necker, that the mo- 
tive for undertaking it was to have the agreeable opportunity of 
repeating the fine name of her friend, M. le Vicomte, Mathieii 
de Montmorency, we suspect that her religious muse had but 
little concern with the piece. 

We are next informed of three novels composed by Madame 
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de Staiil before the age of twenty; of which the author herself, 
in her preface observes, that tneir whole merit consisted in 
painting a few sentiments of the lieart/^ As Madame Necker 
saw no great merit in them, we presume we have nothing 1o 
regret in not being acquainted witn them. She was, it aj)pears, 
too busy witli death ; aussi a-t-elle prodigue la mort dans ces 
nouvelles avec une sorte de tcmeritc.” 

The letters of this distinguished lady on the writings and 
character of J. J. Rousseau, written in what Madame Necker 
calls the first period of her literary life, could not be expected 
to gratify a correct taste, much less to assist a mind in quest (d* 
improvement. It was. only adding the fever of one much 
firther gone; in folly, and fury, aud atfcctatiun, tO llCF OWll ; RIkI 
it really excites our admiration and general respect for her heart 
and head, to reflect upon the elevation to which she rose in her 
latter days, redtiemed liy her fine and perspicacious understand- 
ing, from the danger of permitting her youthful thoughts to 
keep such infamous company. It is, however, but justice to 
say, that in the moral character of their minds there was no 
aifinity between Rousseau and Madame de Stael. In the latter 
person thei*e breathed a soft peiwasive wish for general happi- 
ness, an aft’ectionate sympathy with misfortune, and fervid 
feelings, unhappily undefined, of gratitude to the source of our 
blessings. Rousseau was an incendiary at heart. A selfish be- 
ing, of unrestrained sensuality of thought, and fonder of his 
own vicious paradoxes than of all else besides in lieaven abo>e 
or 11^3011 earth beneath ; an unblushing betrayer in his most dis- 
gusting confessions of those secrets of his own foul interior, of 
which his delirious vanity prevented him from seeing all the 
filth and feculency. An animal ferce naturcc, utterly incapable 
of domestication or companionship ; a sentimental savage, with 
fierce desires, but without any direct or natural pleasures, 
solacing his own disappointment, by artfully diffusing his prin- 
ciples in the fatal guise of his fascinating genius. 

The beginnings of the French revolution were too^ pregnant 
with the jiromises of freedom to her country not to captivate 
the imagination of Madame de Stael. She ])artook of all the 
enthusiasm which attended its early delusions, and remained 
its zealous friend until the wild elements of its real nature sud- 
denly Imrst into full display, aud a tyrannical anarchy, and cruel 
atheism, trampled at once upon the pride* of ages, and demo- 
lished all the sanctuaries of Christianity. Madame de Stael 
soon sejiarated herself ffom such contamination, and it speaks 
infinitely for the credit of her understanding, that by the re- 
bound sne^vas not carried into a contrary extremt*, but retained 
unchanged to the last her attachment to that* real liberty, wdiich 
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sshe dc^onied most effectually secured by the British constitution ; 
-—known to her, perhaps, better by its theory than by its actual 
operation. Her pen was employed with p;reat feeling and ability 
ill defence of the unfortunate queen of France ; but her political 
pamphlets, published after the fall of Robespierre, discover 
more prejudice than foresight, and more of the romantic politi- 
cian than of the steady observer of human character and human 
affairs. 

The violences and excesses of the revolution disposed her to 
a train of thought and meditation, and to views of life and its 
events, which produced one of the most interesting productions 
of her pen, the treatise on the Influence of tlie Passions on In- 
dividual and National Happiness. She had enough before her to 
supply her with examples for illustration, and her work ])ossesses 
the racy and living impressions of passing history. Her verdict 
is on the side of that calm, which the precejits of Christianity 
impose, and its spirit inspires. But the work is defective in 
respect to the proper source from which correction or consola- 
tion is to be drawn. Nothing can be more stroiig than her de- 
scrijition of the malady, or more pitifully weak than the remedy 
suggested. With the hopes and conditions of Cliristianity before 
us, there is nothing so dosplcahhi as philosophy when it assumes 
the office of comforter. We are told, however, by the biogra- 
])her, that ‘^w'heii we have acknowledged in the j)iissioiis a 
fatal and destructive fever, in the most innocent affections a 
source of pain and regret; when meditation, iKnevoltuice, and 
a kind of contemplative resignation, are become the only sources 
on which wc can depend, we have unconsciously made a con- 
siderable advance on the road to Christianity. We have im- 
bided its spirit without thinking of its doctrines : and this ren- 
ders still more interesting a book, in other respects so eminently 
distinguished,” All which we conceive proceeds upon a most 
illusory view of the subject. Not to consider Christianity as a 
thing specific, positive, peculiar, decisive, denunciative, direct, 
commanding, is the same as to know nothing regarding it. It 
is equally delusive to imagine that we can arrive at its spirit but 
through its doctrines, or tliat there is any salvation in its morals 
merely. But we will not again discuss this subject. 

If the praise bestowed by ^Madame Necker on the work next 
produced by Madame de Stael were only on a par with its me- 
rits, we should do Vvell to lay down all other books in favour of 
the treatise Of Literature considered in its Connection with 
Social Institutions.” “ Already,” says Madame Necker, her 
life becomes all futurity ; and as the present does not answer 
her wishes, slfe steers with full sails toward a distant glory. — 
She considers institutions, manners, and literature, in their 
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mniual relations to each other ; unravels the numerous and de- 
licate threads, that connect the state of society with that of 
philosophy and religion ; and shows how writers, who are always 
inlluenced by the character of their nation, re-act on that cha- 
racter itself. It is a i2;rand idea, that of following the progress 
of the human mind tlirouirh the course of aoos, assijrninir to 
every great evcuit, and to every great man, the share they re- 
spectively had in this progress.” — It is astonishing,” says our 
author, in another ])assage in the same work, ‘‘ that slio co- 
incides as she does, with the writers of the new German school, 
Avhose v/orks she had not then seen. An equal taste for every 
thing that exalts sensibility, and animates llie imagination, leil 
her into the same track.” “ Again,” says the same animated 
eulogist, ‘‘ she ])asses rapidly in review the whole body of 
existing literature, and the influence which authors, institu- 
tions, climates, religious, and manners, have had on it. The 
entire spirit of the past is revealed to us in this manner, for 
there has never been any thing im])ortaiit in the active world, 
but what is rcHected in the literary.” Less than an inspired 
work could scarcedy d(*srrve the homage with wdilch fdadame 
Necker expresses her opinion of this performance. It is, in- 
deed, a work in which a great deal of perverted intellect, and 
iiiiich irregular power of genius is emj)loyed and displayed. It 
aboimds in poetical ideas, noble sentiments, and penetrat- 
ing observations. There are few books more rich in par- 
ticular exc(‘llences. As a w’hole it is ill-reasoned, and unsatis- 
factory. The perfectibility of the human character by time, 
and Avhat time necessarily brings on — intellectual advancement, 
is the grand pro[)osition, to the elucidation of which the work is 
devoted. Mankind are, according to tlie system jiropounded 
in this treatise, proiuM'ding forward towards perfection, and 
the entire cKemption from ignorance and misery. With partial 
and temporary interruptions the moral order of things still moves 
on. And by what impulse, by wdiat instrumentality ? by the 
progress of philosophy and literature, whicli have already 
brought them on their illustrious road from the ag^^ of rudest 
antiquity to the mra of the French revolution. In this work of 
developement and advancement the Christian religion has had 
its operation in the way of genieral intellectual excitement, con- 
tril)u?ing as much towards it by iis excesses and abuses as by 
its proper excellences ; enthusiasm bein<^ its great inttucncing 
principle, as far as regards the expansion and progression of 
mind. Of all this, wc.apprehend, the scope and design, as well 
as the facts and arguments by which they are attemjited to be 
supported are, in many respects, dangerous and f^ilsc. We do not 
liesitate to say, that history warrants none of tliese broad conclu- 
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gions, and that though literature and science have always been 
great auxiliaries, it is to the Christian religion, as to the primary 
and constant spring, elevating and directing eveiy minor agent, 
that humanity is indebted for its advanced station, and for what- 
ever security and regularity may at present accompany the steps 
of the procedure. We will not consent to degrade religion to 
the footing of the fine arts, or to the highest level of philosophy, 
in its operative efficacy upon the anairs of manlkind. The 
whole turn and genius of this work is constituted in presumptu- 
ous error, though it is impossible not to admit that it involves 
many important truths ; and in this principally consists the dan- 
gerous character of the performance. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more radical and subversive error for a professing Chris- 
tian to hold, than that the fundamental truths, or operative effi- 
cacy of this faith are united in their progress by any natural 
or necessary tie to the success and diffusion of general litera- 
ture or philosophy ; and yet this is the basis of the prevailing 
argument in this specious and powerful performance. Our criti- 
cism would, no doubt, by many be considered as much too rigid, 
but we think we could make out the proposition, if we had time and 
room for such a purpose, that the writer hasnotbeen content with 
endeavouring to establish the connection of religion with litera- 
ture, but has asserted also its connexion with literary glory and 
ev(Ui littirary vvniity. In her opinion, the contemplation of excel- 
liaice of any kind prepares and disposes the mind for excellence of 
all kinds, Mon ol talents are directed to what is good by the very 
applause conferred upon them. To him whom the world admires, 
the happiness of tiie world must be dear. Literature is the great 
corrector of vice. Good writings are alone permanent, and 
sprightly and licencious writings serve only as a transient re- 
laxation of tlio mind, which rarely retains any permanent recol- 
lection of them. Grand ideas prompt to grand actions ; and 
the expectation of poetical or historical renown will stimulate 
men to acliievements worthy of poetry and history. In her 
chapter on the Greeks she laments that the Grecian privilege is 
now withheld from authors of announcing themselves publicly 
as competitors for fame, and calling upon the world to hear 
and applaud them. With such liigh coloured and alluring 
thoughts there is an intermixture of graver and juster maxims, 
and in her portraits and expositions of ancient maimers and 
history, both of Greece and Rome, there are passages of the 
highest worth and splendour ; but as the sky weeps before the 
beauty of the rainbow, so religion mourns while a figme^nt so 
charmingly coloured is trucod by the hand of this extraordinary 
artist, in colours less pure but more gorgeous and seductive to 
the senses. ** 
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Among the brilliant creations of Madame de Stacks genius 
Madame Necker next introduces to us her novels of Delphine, 
and Corinne, works so well known, and so often commentetl 
upon, that we shall not trouble our readers with many of our 
own observations concerning them. They both represent the 
condition of the writer^s own mind, — a stormy interior aban- 
doned to the impulse of every emotion, and if ever sinking into 
tranquillity, sium tranquillity it was as nature seems to feel, 
when, tired with the war ol her own elements, she reposes in 
the stillness of exhausted conflict. There scarcely exists a 
reflecting mind that does not discern, perhaps feej, the danger 
to the proper balance of the mind, in the interest and effect im- 
parted, by the novel of Delphine, to sentiments destructive of 
the domestic securities of society, — to sentiments subversive of 
the grounds of religious hope and resignation. The vipology 
which Madame de Nccker offers for it is, however, conceived 
in terms amiable and delicate, and in a stile of great brilli- 
ancy, so much so that we were tempted to produce the passage 
in its original dress, but as it has done her no injustice in this 
instance, for ;he sake of our mere English readers, we will make 
our extract from the translation. 

But with a thousand external dlflcrcnces, there is an intimate 
similitude between the authoress and the heroine of the novel. The 
rcseniblanees are the stronger, because they arc involuntary. Corinna 
is the ideal picture of Madame de Staiil ; Delphine is the reality during 
her youth. Accordingly, every movement is spontaneous in this per- 
sonage, who seems formed by art. Delphine is a living being, yet a 
unique. In her we find goodness by inspiration, an instinctive devo- 
tediiess, a native delicacy and generosity; and these qualities, combined 
with something infantile or wild in the impetuosity ol* her feelings, 
resemble so little those given to fictitious characters, and so seldom 
those of real life, that it seems as if she actually existed, and were the 
only person ^o formed. 

“ It is the cliarmingness, however, the natural virtues of Delphine, 
which render her imprudences and errors insupportable to us. We 
are hurt, we are vexed, because wc love her. She is so .thoroughly 
endeared to us, that we are afraid of participating in her /aults ; and 
we are eager to censure her, for fear of becoming her accomplice. 
We are not u whit the more pleiused with her for not being completely 
guilty, since she is sufficiently so to be unpardonable. We continually 
forget, that she is held up as an exaqiple to deter us fron: treading in 
her steps ; and if, holding dangerous opinions, she had been guilty oi‘ 
less errors, if she had expiated them less siwercly, then would the 
work have deserved to be condemned. 

The interest exciteit by this novel is very strong; and I am not 
sure, that it is not most so in the least atormy situations. Perhaps 
genius is more remarkable where it is exerted iinconniciously, and the 
aqthor anu reader arc not aware beforeiiand of what is about to come. 

8 
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Madame dc Stael was better fitted to depict love in its noblest exalta- 
tion than in its fury. Accordingly, as expressing the passion itself, the 
pieces written by Delphine at the nibnicnt, when she believes herself 
separated from I^*once for ever, arc incomparably the finest. But 
what always charms us is the delineation of the nice shades of the most 
delicate movements of the heart. Among others, there are pains of 
friendship so naturally and vividly expressed, that tlicir effect is not 
diminished by that of more impetuous sorrows ; and Delphine is so 
much the more affecting, as her tender heart is susceptible of being 
agitated by more innocent sentiments. 

“ The characlers in general are drawn with an extraordinary strength 
and accuracy of touch. That of Madame de Vernon is a masterpiece, 
absolutely new in its kind; and the portrait of that treacherous friend 
displays a fund of compassion and tenderness in the writer, that dif- 
fuses an irresistible charm over the picture. We arc incessantly disco- 
vering Madame dc Stael in this work. Wc there find her tastes, her 
opinions, her theory of the duties of friendship, of services, of gratitude, 
her pity for general suffering, her manner of considering existence, at 
once so vast and so minute. We discern her habit of analyzing the 
various impressions and even the thoughts of ordinary minds; so that, 
when these characters in the romance come to display their motives, 
they do it with singular ingenuity Hiis is a slight inconsistency no 
doubt ; but an inconsistency extremely agreeable, tliat reminds us of 
the pleasure of those conversations, in which Madame de Stael amused 
herself by describing other persons, when she would exhibit imbecility 
in such witty terms, as to produce the most delightful contrast. The 
style too, which lias been criticised, is very frequently that of tlie unri- 
valled conversation of jMadamc de Stael. It is true, w^hen she was 
speaking, her lively eye, her expressive attitude, her animated and 
caustic tone, gave a striking and particularly pleasing sense to certain 
words, tov/liich she herself had given currency. 

“ In reading this work, 1 confess, reineiiibrancos assail me too forcibly. 
I lose myself in a thousand resemblances, and in the emotions they 
excite. Events vanish from ray eyes like the useless frame of a pic- 
ture, and 1 see the ground of the idea. It is of the past^ it is of life, 
alas I it is of death, that Delphine is no longer a fiction. The reading 
of it is a painful dream, in which a thousand images are retraced ; in 
which every thing I have known is displayed, transformed, confounded, 
under a huKdred fugitive appearances; in which a secret agony, the 
sinistrous indication of what I have lost, mingles itself with an illusion 
too pleasing. It was equally beneath the character and the genius of 
Madame de Stael to introduce real persons into this fanciful picture: 
yet which of her old friends can peruse such a work without behslding 
those beings, all more or less distinguished, who lived in her existence, 
and contended for her adections, passing before them like shadows ? 
without beholding that society now dispersed, radii detached from a 
centre now annihilated, persons separated by differences of every kind, 
and who perhaps would be no longer suited to each other in life, but 
who must for eve.' agree in their regrets ? , 

** Incapable, theLcforo, of confining myself to the novel in this produc- 
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tion, I will speak only of its effects on others. They discerned in it 
rather tlie vigorous shoot than the maturity of talent. The fire of 
youth Mas united with that of imagination; and, though it contained 
the elements of every kind of distinction, as Madame de Stael for the 
first time here gave up the reins to her genius; yet, as she liad 
offended the most irritable of all things in thewmrld, political passions, 
site could scarcely escape censure. In consequence, Delphine v/as 
warmly admired, and as warmly attacked. Madame de wStael received 
her share of literary censure very gayly ; but they who censured her 
work on the score of immorality gave her real pain. On this head she 
was extremely sensitive with regard to Dviphiuc, and always asserted 
the innocence of her intcntioiis in writing it. As she cein])Osed a work 
expressly to disavow the sort of apology for suicide, with which she 
w’as reproaclied, it is unnecessary to resume this subject. But 1 may 
here nolic’c, that, though she I’elt extreme repugnance to employ her- 
self oii any of her old productions, she has also written “ Rcjlcctiam on 
the wared D(\dgn of' Del phi nc,'' In this piece, wdiich deserves to be 
])iil)!islied, she examines every question relating to that romance, 
referring it, as usual witli her; to general principles, 'flius, after hav- 
ing sliownhy her very motto, ‘‘ A man ought to be capable of braving 
the public opinion— a woman should submit to it,” that she disapproves 
the conduct hotli ofLeonce and ofDclphine, she endeavours to explain 
why we are all impelled by natural inclination towards persons of sen- 
sibility and a romantic turn, wliilc society as a body passes judgment 
on them with great rigour. Her moral ]>iirpose, as she declares, was 
twofold. She says, on the one hand, to eminent women, “ Respect 
opinion, since whatever you have of good aiul noble may be wounded 
by it, and it will pursue you even in the very iiearts of lliose you love:” 
and, on the other hand, to public opinion, “ Ik* not inexorable towards 
those extraordinary beings, who are ONtremely suscejUible of unhappi- 
ness, and who constitute the ornament and charm of life.’ ” (P. 101— - 
108 .) 

We are disposed, indeed, to find aonio apology, ourselves, for 
the writer df .Deljdiine in her own perturbed iiiul desultory life 
which shook her out of the circle of domestic duties, and placed 
lier upon an e\pos(*d ostentatious })innacle that kept her in 
constant agitation and storm. Revolutionary riot was tieading 
upon all that was stable or venerable; the very s4:i'ucture of 
Koc i(dy was Ijroken into fragments ; and we can scarcely wonder 
that (>J3o wlio, with an imagination and a heart im|)ressible to 
ev(iry thing external, w^as living among, and in connexion with, 
these scenes of moral disorder,* should have her imagination 
turned towards those lofty irregularities (4* sentiment and passion 
which appear like the ])roductions of the sculptor to lose some- 
thing ot their grandeur if brought under the laws of an exacter 
pro])ortion. 

The catastrophe of this novel was altered, aiyl the scandal of 
the suicide removed ; and by this homage to public feelings. 
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Madame De Stacl did honour to her own ; but, perhaps, the 
performance needed a more thorough repair, something of a 
moral counterpoise, or parallel, to be carried through the work, 
and effected by the developement of a higher principle set in 
contrast with the con*uptions of sentimental error. 

It was towards the end of the year 1803, that Madame de 
Sta’el fled from the persecution of feonaparte, as she had before 
fled from his predecessors in the work of blood and oppression. 
Her retreat was Germany, where she is said to have been re- 
ceived with transport, and to have been contended for by sove- 
reigns. At the same period her father died ; which disastrous 
event, in the opinion of her biographer, operated as a fine de- 
volopement of her talents.” It is stated too, on the same testi- 
mony, thatfrom that period her religious opinions became more 
decided, her sentiments of piety more constant and more active,” 
And we learn with no small pleasure, from the same authority, 
that the vagueness of a poetic belief ceased to satisfy her heart : 
thsit she acquired a firm faith in that promise of immortality 
which alone saved her from despair but then comes one of 
those strange declarations, that leaves us again at a loss what 
to think of the views of these exquisite religionists. ‘‘ She had 
need,” says Madame Necker, “ of being a Christian, because 
her father died a Christian which sentiment is thus further 
illustrated. 

‘‘ Those illusions of tender hearts, which a religion so pure pleasingly 
favours or tolerates; the idea of an intercourse with friends who are no 
more, that they still watch over us, and that hereafter, perhaps, they 
will obtain for us, as a part of their own reward, the happiness of a re- 
union with them: all these hopes from that period filled the heart of 
Madame de Staiil and supported her in that long and severe struggle, 
during which she repelled the terrors of death, by the thought that she 
was going to rejoin her father.” (P. 114-.) « 

Madame de Stacil produced a collection of her father’s AISS. 
to which she ])rcfixed an account of his private life, highly < v- 
tolled by Madame Necker de Saussure, for the pathos of filial 
affection by which it is marked. 

“ There is an entire forgetfulness ; I will go farther, there is a com- 
plete sacrifice of self in this piece. She places herself below her 
mother, because she would exaft Mr. Necker in tlie object of his 
choice; she endeavours to make herself appear volatile and inconside- 
rate, in order that, if ever she incur blame, it should not recoil on her 
father; in fine, she goes so far as to insinuate, that her thoughts were 
not naturally very profound, by way of leading us to presume, that the 
impressions he })roduced on her mind would liave been much stronger 
on that of another. Tjie sorrows of lier heart pierce through every 
word ; yet she displays jan inconceivable variety of tones, of means, of 
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resources, when she would make us feel the various merits of her fatlier. 
Fearing on his account that her sorrow would be tiresome to the 
render, she tries a thousand different chords ; she reasons, to convince 
him ; she is seducing, to disarm him ; she even endeavours to amuse, 
in order to secure his attention. It is by sudden bursts tluither feelings 
appear; but it is obviously her full intention to maintain a noble 
reserve. The fear of defeating her purpose by exaggeration coriti- 
luuilly haunts hot. Something of constraint, of timidity, shows a pain- 
ful mistrust of her means of persuasion; and her abrupt phrases, 
scorning as if uttered by one out of breath, prove, that as she wrote 
slic blushed with apprehension of not hitting the right tone, and of 
injuring the object of her adoration.” (P, 115, 116.) 

We forbear making , any strictures upon this passage. The 
reader will pronounce upon it according to his own views of 
Ibis tender relation, the principles by which it should be go- 
verned, and the state of feeling, both as to grief and consola- 
tion, ill which its severance by death should leave the filial 
mourner. .The father and the daughter are now at rest in the 
same grave, far removed from that busy scene of strife and care, 
which once occupied and agitated tliem as if it were never to 
liav(i an end, and which, ])r()])ably, placed at an indefinite dis- 
tance, that life which has since opened to them with all its per- 
manent and stujiendous realities. 

After this tribute to M. Nccker, lier fixtlier, Madame do 
Staid set out for Italy. Depressed with sorrow^, the beauties 
of the country,” says Madame Necker, were little more 
than the decorations of exile, the frigid attire of an insipid 
abode.” At length, however, she began,” says the same 
narrator, to experience a degree of consolation, which her 
afiectiiig superstition ascribed to the intercession of her father.” 
But little accustomed hitherto to admire the works either of 
nature or art, she began now to receive a sudden influx of new 
•and niagnifibcut ideas, a development wdiich is said to have 
been greatly assisted by tlie society of M. de Schlegel. These 
new impressions stimulated her powers into fresh activity, and 
Curinna was the result; “ the^shining and immortal work,” 
says Madame Necker, “that first acquired her a ntnk among 
groat writers.” We have here a romance and a picture of Italy 
i'ombined, and so combined that it is difficult to say which 
was the principal object of the writer. Madame Necker’s ac- 
laiunt^ of this work is so eloqueflt, and, in tlie main, so just, 
that we think it will justify another extriict of somew hat pro- 
tracted length. 

“ Corinna is at once a work of art and a work of feeling ; a poem, 
and a display of the heart. A disposition ardently impassioned, and 
at the saint lime tender and melancholy, pervades ft in every part ; 
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and there is not a line in it written without emotion. Madame dc 
Stael has divided herself as it were between her two principal person- 
ages ; to the one she has imparted her eternal regrets ; to the other, 
her new-born admiration. Corinna and Oswald are enthusiasm and 
sorrow, and both are herself. 

‘‘ The melancholy given to Lord Nclvil is a fine idea in the work. 
Hence it is that the second part, so gloomy as a whole, is not discor- 
dant with the first ; and forms a ground-work pleasingly mournful, 
which sets oft’ every object, and the brilliant figure of Corinna in par- 
ticular, with singular lustre. Hence too it is, that a more perfect 
charm is diffused over Corinna herself. Pity is intermingled with 
every thing she feels. It is not merely an enamoured female who 
endeavours to'captivate a beloved object; it is a benevolent genius, 
who conies to assuage grief. Every thing is tenderness, even what 
dazzles and astonishes. It seems as if couplets infinitely varied were 
sung to an enchanting air, the theme of which is notwithstanding sor- 
rowful and piercing. Nothing, however, can be more animated, more 
lively, frequently even more gay, than the colouring of the work ; and 
it is because life is there represented with energy in its joys as well as 
in sorrows, that the whole nction is so beautiful and striking. 

“ The first part, Italy shown by the hand of Love, is a continued 
scene of enchantment. Corinna celebrates all the w'onders of art in 
making Oswald acquainted with the greatest of wonders, Komestaniped 
with the genius of so many ages, Rome that has triumphed over the 
world and over time. She sings nature fertile and magnificent as it is 
in the South, the monuments of times in their august melancholy, 
the heroes, the poets, the citizens, whp arc no more. Whatever his- 
tory furnishes of great, whaUwer the present can inspire of pleasing, of 
striking, and occasionally of comic, to an observing mind, are found 
united in her words. To the original views of a youthful imagination, 
.she adds a knowledge of all that has been thought on the objects of 
which she speaks. She knows wdiat has been the way of thinking 
respecting them of the ancients, of the artists, of the middle ages, and 
of dirierent modern nations : and she explains and contrasts all these 
points of view with the graceful animation of a young f^'inalc, whose 
first object is to please, and to ins])ire love. Real information is con- 
veyed to us by a person of sensibility, who always addresses herself to 
the heart. 

“ The authoress has skilfully thrown into shade the beginning of 
Lord Nelvifs journey, in order to throw all the light on that supeih 
scene, which is the real commencement of the work. Overwhelmed by 
grief for the loss of his father, Oswald, or Lord Nelvil, had entered 
Rome without observing any thing; when the next morning he is 
awakened by a brilliant sunshiner the sound of trumpets, and the dis- 
charge of cannon. The muse of Italy, Corinna, an mpravisalrice^ a 
musician, a painter, and*a charming woman, is proceeding to the Capi- 
tol to be crowned. The whole city is in motion : the festival of genius 
is celebrated by an entire people. We share all tlie feelings of Oswald, 
wlien he fo)Jov/s involuntarily the splendid car of Corinna, when we 
fancy we see thdL lovely countenance, on which were depicted good- 
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ness and simplicity of heart, united with the noblest enthusiasm. We 
share his emotion, when, mixed with the crowd in the Capitol, he per- 
ceives that his line figure, his mourning garb, and, perhaps, his expres- 
sion of melancholy, have caught the attention of Corinna, that she is 
softened while looking at him, and that she has already found it neces- 
sary to change the subject of her song, and add pathetic expressions 
to her hymn of triumph. 13ut Oswald's character appears through all 
the trouble he feels. We perceive, that the idea of his country pos- 
sesses paramount sway over him. When, at coming out of the 
Capitol, the crown of Corinna drops off, Oswald restores it to her, and 
she thanks him in two English words ; it is the inimitable national 
accent, that thrills through his inmost soul. At first he had been 
attracted, he is now struck to the heart ; we know that It is the sensi- 
tive chord ; and thus the novel is announced, and this magnificent 
exordium includes the secret of the remainder. 

“ The improvisations of Corinna, which are supposed to be trans- 
lated from the Italian in the work, are a very brilliant ornament to it : 
yet I know not whether their acknowledged brilliancy be much supe- 
rior in attraction to the other dist!ourses of Corinna. Every thing that 
she utters is ravishing. In iho circle of friends, by wliich she is sur- 

rounded, she always excites the most lively entlmsiasm. Her words, 
ever expected with impatience, are always applauded with justice. , 
Every body says, “ Listen to Corinna, and you will be enchanted 
Corinna speaks, and in fact hhc does enchant us. It never once enters 
into our thoughts that Madame de Staiil pa-aiscs herself in extolling 
what she lias written; so completely do we find that tliere is suHicieiit 
reason for this praise. It is a diriiculty of the highe.st degree for an 
author to announce a prodigy of wit, and always to keep his w^ord: to 
prepare us for astonisiiment, and astonish us nevertheless. An exertion 
without example, if the copiousness and facility of her vein did not 
exclude the idea of exertion, to impress us with that of miracle. 

“ This multitude of eloquent passages and enchanting pictures does 
not render the fiction less interesting, as the authoress has skilfully 
introduced the. digressions only where the progress of the action is 
^ suspended, wben the reader is even afraid of its resuming its course, 
and when he enjoys a moment of tranquillity so much the more, 
because he is sensible of an approaching storm. 

“ The fate of Corinna is involved in mystery. She speaks all lan- 
guages, she unites the accomplishments of every country, but no one 
knows where she was born. Oswald, who has no conci ption of happi- 
ness but that which is domestic, wishes to be united w ith her by the 
most sacred ties, but he first requires her confidence. The explana- 
tion, which Corinna puts ofi'froni day to day, is dreaded by the reader 
himself, lie delights in those walk®, those interesting excursions, 
which she is continually proposing to Oswald, ^in order to distract the 
curiosity of the heart by that of the understanding. Happiness, but a 
happiness about to terminate, and the passion destined to survive it, 
breathe in the discourse of Corinna. The moment the fatal confes- 
sion approaches, the more she seeks to stifle her own reflections, and 
to intoxieal(* the man she love.s with the highest enjoyments of poetry 
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and the arts. It seems os if more brilliant colours illumined every 
object, in proportion as the heavens assumed a more threatening 
aspect ; and that an extraordinary ray of light still pierces the cloud, 
from which the thunder is ready to burst. 

** It is after having ascended Mount Vesuvius with Oswald, and 
taken a near view of the torrents of burning lava, that Corinna puts 
into the hands of Lord Nelvil, the packet, in which she has written her 
history, 

** Never was there a more fatal concurrence of circumstances. 
Corinna is an Englishwoman, and was unable to endure the monotemy 
of an English country life. Corinna was intended from infancy for the 
wife of Oswald himself ; and the father of the latter, alarmed at the 
vivacity displayed at an early period in her tastes and ideas, had turned 
his thoughts to Lucilia, the younger sister of Corinna. Thus Oswald 
is wounded in his feelings both as an Englishman and as a son. He is 
hurt in what affects him most profoundly, in what is more deeply rooted 
in his breast than love itself. 

“ From this moment the fiction assumes a different character, and 

the reader perceives that nothing can ensue but separation or death. 
Thenceforward there is nothing in the intercourse between Oswald and 
Corinna but severe conflicts, those rendings of the heart that result 
from the opposition of sentiments equally vivid ; nothing but that 
unevenness of conduct which is their natural consequence, and a 
reserve more distressing even than bursts of passion. Oswald must 
think of returning to his country, and the description of his stay at 
Venice with Corinna at the moment of separation has a melancholy 
beauty highly original. I shall pursue.this sketch no farther. I can- 
not bring myself to retrace the terrible visit that Corinna secretly pays 
to England, the disease of languor by which she is consumed, the 
marriage of Oswald with her sister, which she almost witnesses, her 
solitary return to Florence, the arrival of Oswald and Lucilia in that 
city, and lastly, the farewell of Corinna to both ; a farewell contained 
in a sublime hymn, truly the song of a dying swan, a never drying 
source of tears, that alas ! have no longer a fictitious subject. 

“ The latter part of the work forms a complete contrast with the 
beginning. The most gloomy • tint perviidcs it ; and it exhibits what 
we may term a fearful display of the talent of depicting grief. It is 
extraordinarily fertile of those nice shades which mark the degrees of 
sorrowful feeling, and fix, if I may be allowed the expression, the fugi- 
tive miseries of the heart. At first we perceive a slight diminution of 
happiness ; next a vague and transient pain, assuming every moment a 
more decided character ; then unhappiness in its greatest severity ; 
and lastly despair, with its appearance of greater calmness, the despair 
of a being too gentle and too pious to resist, but too weak not*to die. 
Astonishing and faithful picture, that compels us to acknowledge in 
the writer a capacity for sufiering not less uncommon than her genius S 

“ Notwithstanding this profound sorrow, there is always a fine har- 
mony in every picture. Corinna, unhappy, is still an inspired muse ; 
and the enjoyment of the fine arts, the object of which is tragical, is 
never lost to thc^rcadcr.” (P. 12() — 130.) 
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It must be admitted, we think, that in the composition of 
this work there is something perfectly new, and altogether las- 
ciiiating. It is a production of extraordinary genius. With 
few features of a story, it is so contrived as to keep attention 
and expectation perpetually upon the stretch, and to occupy 
the heart, and engage the sympathies in deep and continuous 
emotion. We read it right through without a pause, with our 
eyes for ever on Corinna, unconscious of the many absurdities 
we are overlooking for her sake. Even the inconsist(*ncies and 
anomalies wiiich octnu* in the character of Corinna herself, are 
lost in the blaze of her charms. It is not till the mind is fairly 
disenchanted by having been some time withdrawn from the 
spell of this character, that we begin to see clearly the faults 
of the work, if faults they can be called, where it was ini ended, 
perhaps, that every thing should be sacrificed, and 1‘orced into 
.subserviency, to the bright lady of the ascendant. We do not 
know that we have any right to complain, that Corinna is not a 
natural character. It is not a probable character, perhaps, as 
the world is constituted, but it is a supposablc character under 
given circumstances. We have but to imagine a state of so- 
ciety, ill which such a creature of display might act its part, 
and the character of a Corinna might very naturally exist. 
Having once given her existence, tl)e author was only pledged 
to consistency; the character in all other respects was her own, 
to deal with as she pleased, in the mode of its develo|>ment and 
demonstration. There is something very admirable in the art 
with which tlie author has contrived to merge even the > unity 
of her principal character in the brilliancy w ith which she has 
surrounded it. When Corinna comes forth in all the panoply 
of her endowments, to command the homage of the adoring 
multitude, w^e tliink no more of her vanity tlian of that of the 
Roman general proceeding with Jiis trophies in triumph to the 
Capitol. Admiration seems so fairly to be hers by right of 
conquest, that in demanding it she sc‘ems to be demanding that 
which it would he treason to withhold. There is a gait'ly and 
grace accompanying all she acts, and speaks, a spaijvling ma- 
jesty in her brow', a goddess-like gait in lier approach, that 
affects us almost supernalurally. As vve gaze upon her we wait 
to see her light wings spread upon her shoulders, and bear her 
aloft i 4 pon the ambient ether. It js thus that for some time w^e 
see her glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splen- 
dor, and joy.’' And then anon, “ oh, what a revolution !” a 
fatal passion seizes her; the graces and the muses gradually 
forsake her ; the diadem drops from her temples ; the cheerful 
confidence, the lovely elevation of her aspect gradually dis- 
appears ; tlie incense of praise no more regales libr ; lost is her 
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activity, lost are her hopes ; defoliated is her mind in the very 
spring of its advancement, and the promivses of her intellect are 
cankered in the blossom; a gradual dereliction of her powers 
sinks her to the level of common beings ; she drops into ob- 
scurity and dies a pitiable death. The heart is withered by the 
gloomy catastrophe, and we shut up the book, vainly seeking 
comfort in reminding ourselves that the narrative is but a fiction. 

After saying thus much of the principal figure, we will not 
weary our readers with any remarks on the less important i)arts 
of the work, in which there are passages, and descriptions of 
great force and excellence ; but where are also to be found many 
of the’ ordinary tricks, forced occurrences, unnatural coinci- 
dences, and sentimental common place of ephemeral novels. 
On one circumstance, however, we feel ourselves in consisteiKiy 
bound to animadvert, — the piece has no moral, no illustration 
of duty, no lesson or example tending to the improvement of 
principle or ])ractice. Beautiful lectures ar(» given us on the 
fine arts ; and whatever Madame de Sta’cl has borrowed from the 
scenery, colours, and atmosphere of Italy, she has abundantly 

repaid in the value which her descriptions have added to the 
treasures of its genius, and the wreaths with w^hicli she has de- 
corated afresh the monuments of ancient excellence. But all 
these tremors, tins concussion which tin* mind is made to endure 
from the tumultuous sorrows of this distressing tale, neither 
make a beneficial impression, nor awaken or confirm any ami- 
able dispositions. They leave the heart desolate ; but the interests 
of virtue uiiadvanced, verity and propriety sophisticated and 
perplexed, and vanity invested with the attractions of suffering 
innocence. We had the greater right to expect a moral pur- 
pose in these fictions of Madame de Stael, as it is from her we 
learn that literature can erect her most durable and lofty 
claims only upon the basis of morals.” 

Of her “ Germany,” which is the next great work of this emi- 
nent lady, we think ourselves entitled to be silent, after the long 
dissertation with which we have tired our readers in a former 
volume.'^ Wti shall only notice an observatioji or two of Ma- 
dame Nec*lver de Saussurc, on this celebrated production which 
appear to us to require some aniiiiadversion. It is a work,” 
says this sprightly lady, “profoundly moral and religious.” — 
“ To point out lh(^ intimate and necessary connection between 
the genius of religion, and tliat of the fine arts and the higher 
philosophy, is the canstant aim of the authoress.” She tlien 
proceeas in the following strain : 


* Vol, V. An. xxiii. 
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But how is it, that so little encouragement is found in the pursuit 
of so laudable an end ? Is there a secret concert between those who 
want to hear as little as possible of religion, and those who, by dint of 
scrupulosity, render the subject so delicate to handle, that by this very 
step they exclude it entirely ? Certain pious persons would perhaps bo 
less alarmed at a book altogether profane, provided it be innocent, than 
at one that exposes them to the danger of receiving worldly thoughts 
into the most sacred recesses of their hearts. Thus the mixture of fine 
arts and religion in this work has been blamed by a writer (Mrs. Han- 
nah More), whom Madame de SStald herself reckons among the most 
distinguished ornaments of English literature, 'fhe motives oi‘ an au- 
thor so estimable, and in general judicious, demand oyr respect; but 
we may venture to say, that she has not examined the question in all 
its bearings. For religion to exert its influence at all times, and on all 
persons, it is necessary that the whole of life, with the arts and sci- 
ences which are its splendid appanagCy be contemplated religiously. 
Unless religious thoughts be allied with all others, there will be a want 
of harmony in the mind, and of consistency in the conduct. If we do 
not feel that every thing comes from (lod, if the communication be- 

tween the radii a>id their centre be intercepted, the idea of all others 
the most sublime, that of the Divinity, will be greatly confined, and for 
this very reason escape us. 

“ Madame de Stael was deeply convinced of these truths, which she 
found already common in Germany, the country where most attempts 
have been made to bind up all the branches of human knowledge into 
one whole. No spectacle could be more interesting to her than that 
of a nation, where the reign of those opinions she had hitherto pro- 
fessed was solidly established — where she found her own ideas, on the 
one hand, applied in a thousand ways to real life ; on the other, sup- 
ported by the principles of a lofty philosophy. Nevertheless, she ex- 
amines these ideas anew. She secs their inconveniences in the abuses 
occasionally made of them ; and the strength of the impressions she 
unexpectedly receives aflbrds her continual opportunities of rectifying 
her system. 

“ Notliing*iii Germany, it must be confessed, appeared to her per- 
fect. Books, the stage, the art of conversation, muhing w as carried to 
a high degree of excellence : but every where there was warmth, life, 
emulation among the writers, benevolence in society. Ever^ thing w^as 
to be lioped, but hope animated every thing. She seemed to breathe 
more freely, when she saw herself surrounded by men, who imposed no 
shackles on talents, no limits to thought, who w’cre strangers to every 
kind of intolerance, and who welcomed genius as a child from heaven, 
without mistrust. The spirit that guided the writers led her to judge 
more favourably of their works ; but she wished rather to see that spirit 
prevail in France, than to set up German literature as a model for the 
French to imitate. At a time when even men’s thoughts appeared to 
be enslaved, she proclaimed the advantage of intellectual independ- 
ance, as she did those of political liberty in her last work. 

** Man^^ difficulties presented themselves in composing this work. 
When Crermanv is in question, pedantry, intricate metaphysics, or a 
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spurious exaggerated sentiinentality, is naturally expected. As Ma- 
dame de Statil instantly discovered these faults wherever they existed, 
&hc would necessarily show, that she was incapable of being their dupe.” 
(P. 1 12— 1 i.5.) 

We cannot help here repeating, in spite of the above laudatory 
observations of Maclaiiui Ntu'.ker, that the ncqnaintance of 

Madame de Stacl with Germany, or, to use her own phrase, 
with literary Germany, \vas contined and partial, ami by no 
means of suHiciiiiil breadth to sustain her in the miderlaking 
to give a cliaracler of the whole people. Of this litmary por- 
tion, too, she ^vas but a bad estimator. She has gi\en us the 
cliaracter of those v.lio exalted her own to the skies — she had 
a long aiTC'ar of flattery to discharge, (iermany w as regarded 
by her as a nation of scholars, as the |)roper sojourn of the 
severer muses, as the land of thought. Witlx a mind of restless 
enquiry, and with a singular aptitude to studies of an al)stracted 
nature, she found in the vortices of German speculation, an irre- 
sistible attraction. Her prejudices prevented her from disco- 
veiing tlie danger of these speculations, both in their foundation 
and application, — in their bewildering eflectson civil government 
and on social lil'e. She allow ed herself to be betrayed by delusive 
appearances into a ])assionate fondness I’or se(*iuiiigly profound, 
but really superficial systems. Under this fascination she saw 
in Germany a purcj sovereignty of. mind, moulding the habits 
and directing the thoughts of all its classes, from the highest 
to the meanest, — a region of soul and sentiment, chaste, holy, 
and happy, under the guardian influence of a spiritual philo- 
sophy. Madame Necker has followed in the same illusory 
track, and has, with no small dexterity of imitation, copied the 
spirit of Madame de StaePs language upon the same subject. 

If we did not kno w liow^ strong a tendency this sort of cabal- 
listicai learning has to introduce a perplexity of its own into the 
thoughts of its professors, we should be surprised at the very 
silly and superficial comment contained in the above passage on 
the blame cast upon this mixture of religion and literature on 
which we' have already said so much, by Mrs. Hannah More. 
We presume the aniinadversions of Mrs. More alluded to by 
Madame Neckei*, are tlxose which occur in her admirable essay 
on the writings of St. Paul, in the chapter on the style and 
genius of the apostle. That tlie reader may understand the rovil 
points of difierence lir»etweeix Madame de Sta’el and our great 
countrywoman, we will exhibit a lew sentences from her work. 

Much less do 8f, Paul’s writings afford iui example to another and 
more elegant class, the learned speculatists of the German school, as 
recently presented to us, by their eloquent and accomplished eulogist. 
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Some of these have fallen into the opposite extreme of religious refine- 
ment ; too airy to be tangible, too mystic to be intelligible. The Apos- 
tle’s religion is nut like llieirs, a sluulowiiig sentiment, but a vital prin- 
ciple ; not a mutter of taste, but of conviction of faith and feeling. It 
is not a fair idea, but a ho:y affection. Tlie Deit}' atwliieh they catch 
is a gay and g(»rge()us cloud; I’anfs is tlic fountain of light. His re- 
ligion la definite, and .'jubstiintial, and more profoiind tliau splendid. It 
is not a panegyric upon cMiristianity, but a lioma^>e to it. He is too 
devout to be ingenious too earnest to be fanciful, too humble to be in- 
ventive. His sober mind could dir.oern no analogy between the sub- 
lime truths of k’hrii>tianity and the fine arts. Uis truth has no shades ; 
in liiin whatever is rlgiii is absolute. Nor doe.s he over make error per- 
form the work of lintli, by ascribing to enlhusiasni any of the good ef- 
fects of religion — 'fo Iiavn placed ilie doctrines of revelation as con- 
genial associates Vviin the fdlents of poct*{ and artists, he could have 
thought not only a degrauation of the princi[)le of our faith, hut an 
impeachment of the divine dispensations, (lod would have all men to 
be saved; Christ would have the (Jospel preached to every creature. 
Now if we compare the v. ry small minority of ethnic tl spirits, who are 
fed by genius, who subsist on the luxuries of the imagination, who are 
nurtured by music, who revel In poetry and sculpture, with the innu- 
merable muititudes who have scarcely heard whether there be an^ such 
thing, such a limited, such a whimsical, siu-h an iiniiUelligible, such aii 
u.iatt.ainable Christianity would rob the mass of mankind of all present 
comfort, of all future hope. — Ours is a religion, not of ingenuity, but 
of obedience. As we must not omit any thing which (rod has com- 
manded, so we must not invent devices which lie does not command. — 
Too often persons of fine genius to whom (‘hristianity begins to present 
itself, do not so much seek to penetrate its deptlis, wbeiv alone tiiey are 
to be explored, in tlie unerring wmrd of (iod, as in their own jmllulating 
imaginations. Their taste and their pursuits have familiarized with the 
vast, tile grand, and the interesting; and they think to sanctify those 
in a way of their own. The feeling of tlie infinite in nature, and the 
beautiful in art ; tlie flights of poetry, of Jove, of glory, alternately ele- 
vate their imagination, and they denominate the splendid combination 
poetry; but ‘ the new clotli’ will never assort with * the old garment.’ 
These elegant spirits seem to live in a certain lofty region in tlieir own 
minds, where they know the multitude cannot soar after them ; they 
derive their grandeur from this elevation, wliich separates rfheni w ith 
the creature of their imagination, from all ordinary attributes, and all 
associations of daily occurrence. In this middle region, too Jiigli for 
earth, too low for heaven; too refined for sense, and too gross for 
spirit ; they keep a magazine of airy speculations, and shining reveries, 
and puzzling metaphysics.** 

These are the soiitimeiits of Mrs. Uaniiali IMure witli which 
Madame Necker de Satissure has tiiouglit fit to (|Uiirrel; and 
upon the strength, or imputed weakiiCNS of wliich she has 
founded her observation, that “ our eouutrywvinian Juis uol 
examined llic question in all its beavijig‘<.'' , Let- the (Christian 
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public judge between them; only let the question be decided 
upon scriptural grounds, and with reference to an inspired arbi- 
tration. For our own parts, wethink we are safer near the rocks 
of Chedder, than on the borders of the Leman-lake. The emi- 
nences in the vicinity of Barley-wood are covered with verdure, 
their brows are cherished in the sunbeam, and freshened with 
the dews of heaven : the mountains that surround the romantic 
abodes of these Swiss philosophers, rise indeed with their acute 
tops into the thin altitudes of the upper ether, but there all is 
chill, and stevil, and comfortless, and there they sustain a weight 
of perpetual sSiiow, and there they threaten the vallies beneath 
with the ponderous masses of their unbalanced burthens. 

The work of Madame de Stael, on the French Revolution, 
scarcely finished in her lifetime, and published after her death, 
has also been so fully considered in a fonner volume of this 
Review, that we feel ourselves discharged from all further ob- 
servation of it.* And ycit, to mention these volumes, and not 
advert to the fine picture there given of Buonaparte and his go- 
vernment, we find it hard. liCt us once more direct our readers, 
espe(iially those who may think this is a nation to be discon- 
tented in, to some few of those numerous passages which 
contradict their folly. But it will be said, though we ad- 
mire the English, yet France must always be the rival of 
their powder : there is only one way of equalling England, and 
that is by imitating her.” Alluding to the Continental System, 
what has been the result,” says Madame de Rtai.4, ‘‘ of the 
terrible anathema of Buonaparte ? The power of England has 
increased in the four quarters of the globe, her influence over 
foreign governments has been unlimited, and it ought to be so, 
considering the magnitude of the evil from winch she preserved 
liurope. Buonaparte, whom the world persists in calling able, 
has, however, found the awkward art of multiplying every 
where the resources of his adversaries, and in particular of 
augmenting those of England.” And again, on the same sub- 
ject. Is it possible to speak of legislation in a country where 
the will of a single man decided every thing — where this man, 
uncertain and fluctuating, as the billows of the ocean during a 
tempest, was unable to endure the barriers of his own will, if 
tlie regulation of the evening was opposed to the next day^s 
desire of change ?” The second volume of this interesting and 
important work, of the same great writer, thus concludes. Of 
the whole inheritance of his (Buonaparte’s) dreadful power, 
there remains nothing to mankind but the baneful knowledge 
of a few secrets the more in the art of tyranny.” And with this 


* Vol. XII. Art. U. 
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v^entence we conclude our observations on the works of Madame 
de Stael, lamenting;- the narrow room which our pages allow us 
fur a subject on which we could with pleasure take a more ex- 
tended range. 

Madame Necker's book is professedly a sketch ; she passes 
rapidly through the writings of Madame de Stael, and on each 
head she is rather the eulogist than the commentator. She 
concludes her literary view of this object of her idolatry with a 
sweeping panegyric on her talents, in which no topic of praise 
that has ever been found appropriate to human attainments is 
omitted. And thus she sums up the testimonies of her devout 
and rapturous homage. 

“ A sort of carelessness about the value that might be attached to 
her discoveries is often remarked in her. This was the fruit of that 
immense creative power wliich gave her a certainty of being inces- 
santly new : but it more particularly arose from her being so entirely 
absorbed by her subject, that she completely lost sight of her literary 
reputation. Madame de Stael was desirous of advancing the human 
mind ; she wished to revive among her cotemporaries — among the 
French, in particular — the same mental })o\\'ers which were in her so 
active. She would have sacrificed her life, if necessary, for the causes 
she has advocated ; and, except the sacred writers, she is perhaps the 
only one of superior eminenee whose principal object was something 
nobler than fame. 

“ The more her laudable motives have been understood, the greater 
has been the merit allowed her works. She had always written from 
impulse ; but an inspiration, the origin of which is personal, does not 
impress upon talents their noblest character. It was not only in man- 
ner that Madame de Stael improved : the increasing excellence of her 
works, both in matter and style, seems connected with a similar progress 
in her own existence. There was more harmony within, and more also 
between her and others. Her ardour, turned wholly to a fine sentiment 
of morality, Vivified a more extensive sphere, and was at the same time 
more equal and more communicative ; her emotions, better regulated, 
expanded more abroad. The effervescence of youth did not increase 
her real strength : the ardour of her mind required not the warmth of 
the blood. • 

‘‘ If any one of Madame de StaePs productions be not altogether 
herself, her mind is diffused through them all. It will be difficult to 
recompose in thought that prodigious being ; but posterity will find 
scattered about what we have possessed in its most astonishing, as w’cll 
as in its most amiable combination. I'hey who are desirous of writing, 
in particular, will read her works over and ovar again ; not, assuredly, 
to aim at imitating an originality, wliich in tliem could no longer de- 
serve the title, but becailse they will find in them the two elements of 
creation, matter and motion. To that mine they may have recourse 
without ejd, and without being suspected, because cjfcry thing it con- 
tains has not been worked up. On a second, on a third reading, we 
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shall find, with surprise, ideas that we had not before noticed, ideas that 
wc imagined we had derived from our own experience. These books, 
in which every thing seems to be said, still invite to reflection, and they 
point out to the mind more paths than the author had time to explore. 

“ On the whole, the works of Madame de Staiil appear to belong to 
a new age ; they announce, as tliey tend to produce, another period 
ill society and in literature; tlie age of strong, generous, animated 
thoughts ; sentiments proceeding from the bottom of the heart. She 
has furnished the idea of a literature in some sort, rather spoken than 
written ; of a kind in which the extempore speaking of national assem- 
blies, unrestrained confidence, and conversational sallies, inform us more 
strongly and more intimately of politics, of the passions, and of so- 
ciety, than studied rhetoric lias ever done. 

“ Thus the literary art has been exalted by her. It will no longer 
be an idle industry, a means of exciting the image of an empty beauty 
in our liearts ; it will be more closely connected with life, and will ex- 
ert more influence over it ; it will exhibit less the labour of man than 
man himself connected with immortality. It will be the general ex- 
pression of the noblest wishes, the depository of thoughts, which some 
day will realize themselves in useful enterprises or institutions, and the 
future will exist in it entire.” (P. 203 — 207.) 

Madame Necker liaving completed the literary life of her 
friend, undertakes next to afford us some insight into the cha- 
racter of lier private and domestic intercourse. But, as we 
have already observed, in this branch of lier undertaking, pro- 
mising by far the most gratifying* and instnuTive information, 
she is meagre and unsatisfactory in tlie extreme. The last 
scene of this great actress on the theatre of life, would have 
rivetted our attention. But all is feebly and gossippingly exe- 
cuted. Ivxhausled by her over-laboured eulogy, the writer 
(iompl(des h(?r task with lassitude and Uuigoiir. The main sub- 
jert of this interior part of her exposition of her friend's charac- 
ter aiul intercourse, is the superlative afleiTion boivu* by her to 
her father, tlie celebrated French minister, Mr. Necker. We 
have always thought that the tender tie that unites a father and 
a (laughter has soinetiiing sjiecial in its cliaracter that raises it 
almosi abvve all other limnaii friiuidships. It seems to be the 
best and purest earthly representation of heavenly love. The 
isicle is not purer, the sun beam that melts it has not more 
animating wanatli. We spc'.ak of it as it exists in virtuous and 
gentle minds. Something, however, there is of bustle, and 
])omp, and (*nthusiasm in the love of Madame de Stael to her 
father which prevents it from exciting in us that same degreci 
of sympathy whieli we have been conscious of in (contemplating 
this holy sort of attachment in other cases. It may be the fault 
of Madame Necker’s representation ; she has given it an air of 
(•xtravagauce, \)y which, if* not in harmony with the^eal exhir 
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bition made of it by Madame de Stai’*! lierself, she has done 
her an injury in the part of her eharacter, the most tender and 
interestiiii^. We will produce a h;w examples in illustration of 
our meaninti;, rather lhan permit ourselves to make unfavour- 
able nmiarks in a matter so dcdicale, We had almost said, 
sacred. 

However, slie was little disposed to anticipate future troubles ; and, 
if a sudden flash disclosed to her what was to conic, the present mo- 
ment soon re-occupied her tliou^hts. lleavt'ii liad made her improvi- 
dent ; and Mr. Neeker has said, tliat she was like the savages, who 
would sell their hut in tlie morning, without thinking what they should 
do at night. With regard to him, slie would pass instantly from the 
most anxious solicitude to the completcst security. So full of life her- 
self, slie could scarcely believe in death. Unable to endure the thought 
of looking on her father as an old man, whatever slie found in him of 
pleasing and agrec'ablc, his qui(!k eompreheiision of her meaning, a cer- 
tain freshness of imagination, of curiosity, of gaiety, which he still pos- 
sessed, were incessantly cherishing illusions in her. She conversed with 
him as mentally her ecjual, and forgot the difterence of their ages. Some 
person once telling her, that Mr. Neeker had grown old, she repelled 
the idea with a sort of anger, answering, that slie sliould consider the 
person who repeated such an expression as her greatest enemy, whom 
she w'ould never see again as long as she lived.^’ (P. 1^15, '2 lb.) 

Again upon the subject vve have tlie following amedoto. 

T know not whether I dare mention certain scenes, too private, 
perhaps too familiar. I shall venture on the following, however, so cha- 
racteristic does it appear to me of Madame de Htaefs great Misceptibility 
of emotion in ever) thing concerning her father, and of llie manner in 
which she endeavoured to act on tlie imaginaiion, even when address- 
ing herself to persons of the lower class. 

Mr. Neeker being at Coppet w'itli her, luid sent his carriage to 
Geneva to Audi me and my children. It w’as night when we set out ; 
and on the road we were overturned into a ditch. We were none of us 
hurt, but it w'as some time belbro we could get the coach up again, and 
it was late when we arrived. Wc found Madame de Stael alone in the 
parlour. She wuis rather uneasy about us : but when I began to relate 
our accident, she stopped me short, asking: ‘ How did \ou coine.^* 

* In your father’s carriage.’ ‘ Yes, 1 know that: but wlio drove you?’ 

‘ Who ? his coachman, of course.’ * What ! his coachman Uichel?* 

* Yes, RichcL* * Oh, good God!' exclaimed she, ‘he might have 

overturned my father.* Immediately she sprung to the bell, and or- 
dered Uichel to come in. Uichel was putting up his horses, and it was 
necessary to wait. * 

“ During this interval, Madame do Stael paced tlic room backward 
and forward in the most violent agitation. ‘ What 1 my father, my poor 
father/ said she, ‘ lie would have been overturned I At your age, and 
that of y#ur children, it is nothing; but with his sizethis great size!— 
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In a ditch ; and he might have lain there a long time ; and he would 
have called for help ; have called, perhaps, in vain/ Then, overcome 
by her emotion, she was obliged to stop, till anger had given her fresh 
strength. 

‘‘ At length Richel came. I had an extreme curiosity to know what 
she would say to him ; because, highly indulgent as she usually was to 
inferiors, she could not fail to give vent to such ardent feelings in a 
manner altogether original. She walked up to him with solemnity ; 
and with a voice, at first almost choked, but whicli gradually amplify- 
ing, at last ending in violent bursts, said : < Richel, have you ever been 
told that I have wit?* The man stared. ‘ Do you know, I ask you, 
that I have wi^?* The man was still dumb. ‘ Let me 1 ell you, then, 
that I have wit, a great deal of wit, prodigious wit ; and all 1 have shall 
be employed, to make you pass the rest of your days in a dungeon, if 
ever you overturn my father.’ 

“ 1 have often since endeavoured to divert her by relating this scene, 
in which she threatened the coachman with her wit. Rut she, who was 
so easily diverted at her own expense, was never able even to think of 
this adventure, without being agitated afresh with anger and emotion. 

All I could bring her to say at most was : ^ And witli what could I 
threaten him, if not with my poor wit ? ’ 

“ If imaginary dangers produced such an effect on her, it may be 
supposed what her anxiety was when better founded. 1 wish I could 
give an idea of the letters she wrote from Germany, at the moment she 
was preparing to return, in consequence of having formed apprehen* 
sions for her iuthcr. There is one in particular that surpasses imagina- 
tion, by its alarming, terrible, yet dccpl 3 ’aftccting energy ; it is a letter of 
) 2 pages, which she wrote to me three daj^s after receiving the fatal news. 
There is nothing in it that requires secrecy ; and by publishing it I 
should do honour to the memory of Madame dc Staiil : but I could not 
bring myself to promulgate this effusion of a bleeding heart, where 
nature is completely unveiled in the unrestrained indulgence of 
despair.” (P. 222—226.) 

It is somewhat strange that, notwithstanding* the strong hold 
which this foiidne^ss for her father seems to have taken of her 
heart, the father and daugliter do not appear to have jiassed a 
great deal of their time togetiier ; and by the confession of her 
friend, we, learn that she had little or no taste for domestic 
liappiness. “ With Iier,” says Madame Necker, domestic 
happiness was soon disturbed by that imagination which did 
not find full employment for itself without ; and notwithstand- 
ing the extreme sweetness of her temper, she could not impart 
the same pleasure to her family.’' — “ Madame de Sta’el subdued 
was no longer Madame dc Stael.” Our hearts do not altogether 
participate in the following enthusiastic description. 

“ But what was still more striking, still more extraordinary, was the 
fire, the first burst of her narratives, when, returning from a Jong jour- 
ney, she saw her father again at Coppet. Her profound emotion, 
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which she checked a little, that she might not communicate it to him, 
spread like a torrent over her conversation. Things, men, governments, 
the effect she herself produced, all was related with an effusion of joy, 
caresses, tears, and tender pleasantries. Every thing had a reference 
to her father ; and she gave him as it were a part in the piece she acted 
before him, so strikingly was what she had met with contrasted with 
his peculiar turn .of wit, his goodness, his perfect morality. The most 
striking and singular represi'utations concealed indirect praise of her 
iiUher, or an expression of tenderness for Ifnii. How animated the 
noble countenance of Mr. Necker became with paternal pride, while 
he listened to her! How did she shine in his ever youthful eyes! not 
assuredly because he took to himself such high commyndations, but 
because he read the lieart of his daughter, and enjoyed her prodigious 
talents. 

“ In the course of an agitated life, she may have occasioned her 
father some uneasiness ; but what pleasure did she not give him ! 
what attractions did she not display in that sacred intimacy 1 what 
freedom from restraint! what devotedness! wh*it love! She felt 
every thing for him, involuntary inclination, the blindest filitd confi** 
deuce, solicitude in some sort maternal, even personality, rigid selfish- 
ness, in associating liurself with his interests and his fame. She did 
not think she could materially exist without her father. Douhtl aland 
irresolute in little thiiigs, she had need of him every moment: she 
consulted him on every particular, on her expenditure, on her dress, 
on her domestic arrangements, on the treatment of her children. And 
persuaded as she wjis that every thing is within the compass of a certain 
mind, she was desirous of his reading the romances that were published 
that he might compare them with hers. In one of her letters she 
jokes on such a commission given to a statesman. 

“ One of Madame de Staels greatest pleasures was her fathers 
laughing at her. There were some anecdotes in which she acted a 
part droll enough that she was never tired of hearing him repeat. She 
contrived to lead the conversation to them ; and while Mr. Ncckcr 
was relating them, her eyes swam in tears. Thus there was a story of 
the old Marcchalc de Mouchy, one of the greatest ladies of the old 
court, whom Mademoiselle Necker, then 17, asked what she thought 
of love ; and another of the sly and languishing look of some Polish 
princess, which Mademoiselle Necker, wliile yet a child, liad imitated, 
and of which she would have acquired the habit, had, it not been 
observed by her father. There were many other stories which Mr. 
Necker told with infinite spirit.*' (P. 220 — 222.) 

There is another anecdote which we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting, long as this artiide has become, in as much as it con- 
tains we think one of the strongest si^eciniens in the whole 
book of the eccentricity with wliicli the passions and affections 
of Madame de Stael operated on her manners. We shall leave 
the story to its fate, though it may chance to engender in some 
minds Ae suspicion of affectation. • 
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“ In the year 1816, my mind yet distressed by the most terrible of 
misfortunes, the loss of an angelie daughter, I was at Nice with my 
other daughter, who was also very ill. A violent crisis in her disorder 
took place, and during these decisive hours, niy feelings were so acute 
that, unwilling to alarm my family by my letters, there was no person 
in the world but Madame de StaeU to w'lioni 1 durst open my heart. 
She did not answer me on the subject ; and our usual correspondence 
having continued, 1 thought my letter had miscarried. I w^as not sorry 
for this, as I was afraid that the answer would only renew my emotion 
even after the lavourable termination of the case. A few months after 
I was completely confirmed in my idea. We had ai ready seen each 
other several times, without her mentioning my iLlter, when one day at 
Coppet, after w'e had been chatting a long while, she ceased all at 
once to answer me. 1 looked at lier, and observing her pale and agi- 
tated, said with alarm, ‘What is the iimttcT? ’ ‘ It is/ answered she, 

‘ that I have never been able to write to you, to tell you. . . She 
hesitated so that it was impossible for me to comprehend her meaning. 
— ‘ Yoie* letter,’ at length she cried: ‘ let us say no more about it ; let 
us never speak of it again . . . and she went out of the room, her eyes 
bathed in tears.” (P. 266, 267.) 

Wo will not enter upon the relation of her second marriage, 
least v.e should apj)ear to lake a pleasure in disjxdling tlie eri- 
cliajitiiieiit with wliich Madame Neekcir lias eneiicled her fiiend, 
and shew her in the condition of ordinary humanity. Clandes- 
tinely married to Mr. Rocca, at the moment when the wounded 
)Outh was on the edge of the grave, Madame de Stacd lades 
from our view like her ow'ii Coriniia. One of her reasons for not 
avowing her indiscreet nuptials appears to have been, accord- 
ing to Madame Necker, her attacliment to a name whi(‘Ji she 
had rendered so illustrious. But if this apology shall not ap- 
pear suHicieiit, the writer of this sketch has another that bears 
down all censure. Madame de Stuel was privileged above 
rules — by tlie excellence of her person she was above- the cogni- 
zance of society. That is — she was royally incapable of doing 
wrong. “ It would have been better,” Madame Meeker admits, 

'' for her not to have placed herself in the situation alluded to : 
Madame dc Stacl is not to be set up as an example on every point. 
She was a phenomenon, single in its kind, upon earth. With 
her we forget the conditions of our nature ; we forget, that 
society, being arranged for the mean state of the human facul- 
ties, prodigious gifts are discordant to the organization of Hfe.” 
Our readers, jierhaps, will feel wdth us the absurdity of all this 
foreign vapouring, ana join us in opinion, that happy is the 
social and intellectual state of the country to which we belong, 
where genius the most exalted is delighted to strew its flowers 
along the path of domestic felicity, and to owm itself indebted 
to domestic endearment for solidcst and swTctest comforts r 
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where the higjhest attainments are no plea for irregularity and 
disorder, and where superior intelligence is considered as a mis- 
fortune unless its movements are regulated witli reference to the 
happiness of those who come within its influence. 

Madame Necker has attenipt(‘d to convey an impression of 
the extraordinary powers of Madame de Stael in talk. Wo 
have no doubt they were brilliant. So say all wlio have coii^ 
versed with her. We, ourselves, might perhaps have thought 
her conversation too rapid, too shewy, and too niiich tinged 
with vanity. In saying which we rather form our idea from lu*r 
own avowed ddiniration of the French literary societies, than from 
the authority of ai\y competent judges. (Certain it is that the 
hon mots collected in the concluding pages of' jMadauu* Ncckcr's 
w^ork, arc no decisive evidence in favour of wival they are de- 
signed to demonstraU^. They are of a very cu'din ny (k‘gree of 
merit in iheii kind : but the truth is they ]>rove iiltlc' or nothing 
excej^t the bad taste ol the |)erson collecting' them, in their 
detached form, for ])ublication. 

We have thus very hastily pursued the imrk of Madame 
Necker de Saussure over tlie fairy ground consecrated in her 
imagination by the print of Madame de Staid’s footsteps. If 
we have been indistinct and desultory in our details some al- 
lowance may perhaps he claimed by plain luiglishmoii for the 
bewildering elfects of the vortex into which we have* been occii- 
sionally drawni, of turhnleiit emotions, and \isinnary vanities. 
The system of realities to which we belong, |)rodiu‘.(i quite 
enough to weary our research, to engross our anxieties, and 
fully to employ all our capacities fur tliuuglit, for action, and 
tor preparation. 


Art. XIII.— DEVIATION OF THE MARINER^S COM- 
PASS ON ACCOUNT OF LOCAL ATTRACTION. 

1. An Kssat/ on Magnetic Aifraciions : partirular/a as respects 
the Deviation of the Compass on Shiphoard, occasicwjl by the 
local influence of the GunSy With an easy practical Me-- 

thod of observing the same in all Carts of the World. Hy 
Peter Barlow^, of the Royal Militurv Academy. London, 
1820. ^ • 


2. Rales and Tables for charing the Compass of the Regular 
Ffect of a Ship's Allraction. Published hy Order of the 
Commissioners of Longitude. London, 181!). 

As might luitmallv be expected, Air. Bain’s Essay on the 
Variatioi»*of the Compass (of which we have gfven an account 
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in our twenty-eighth number), has drawn the attention both of 
philosophers, and of* men practically engaged in nautical pur- 
suits, to the interesting topics of his iiujuiry. Indeed, before 
the publication of that work, it would not be easy to select any 
object of research, which, like the mariner's compass, has its 
iiidicalioiis incessantly observed and incessantly acted upon ; 
yet respecting which so little pains had been taken by eithtir 
theorists or practical men to ascertain what those indications 
precisedy are, IVlr. Ikiin has sliowii clearly that this is a most 
culpable neglect ; and such has been the impression whicli his 
striking details have made, that it is scarcely possible that the 
sources of serious error to which he has adverted c/aii remain 
long uncorrected, either in merchant ships, or the shijis tliat 
belong to the royal navy. 

There are, however, numerous kindred sources of inaccuracy, 
from which the use of the mariner's compass ought to be simuU 
taneously freed; and of which we shall briefly speak, before \v(j 
give an ac<a)unt of the tw o works announced at the head of this 
article. These sources of error in the employment of the com- 
pass arise, from the construction of the instrument itself, from 
the manner in which it is posited aboard ships, and from the 
mode of placing compasses in store, especially in the royal 
dock-yards. 

The first defect, and sometimes the principal one, in the con- 
struction of tlie comj)‘ass, apfiertains to the miedlc. This is 
usually a long prismatic bar of steel, to w^hich the magnetic 
energy is communicated, in order that when it is so siis[)ended 
as to move freely in a horizontal plane, it may adjust itself to 
qui(‘sc(‘nce in the magnetic. iiK'ridiaii. The zero, or north point 
of the compass, is assumed to be that which coimades witn the 
geometrical axis of the prismatic Jieedle: but that this may 
infallibly happen, the m (die must ha\e been so magnetized that 
its north and south jxdvs shall in* precisely in that axis; for any 
error in that respect will (X’casioii a corresponding mistake in 
the assumed position of tJje zero, and in all the imlications of 
the compass. This source? of inaccuracy frequently misleads 
to the extent of two degrees. 

Another defi'ct sometimes happens from the careless mode of 
balancing the compass card so that it shall preserve or recover 
its horizontal ity. It is well known, that although the card be so 
constructed as to play horizontally, in or near the place where 
the compass was constructed, yet w hen it is carried to a part of 
th(^ earth in which the dij)” is considerably difterent, the card 
will no longer remain horizontal. This circumstance, therefore, 
renders an adjustment iie<*.essary ; and it is easily effected by 
placing pieces "of brass wire with sliding weights bfeneath the 
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card, and removing one or other of these weights to restore the 
equilibrium of the card. Now, in far the greater number of 
compasses employed aboard cither merchant vessels, or ships of 
war, instead of this simple adjustment, the cards are balaiu*.ed 
by dropping a clumsy botch or two of sealing-wax upon tlieir 
inferior surface. Tl)is, when the air is saturated with electricity, 
inevitably leads to error. 

Want of care to exclude from the compass-box iron or other 
matter subject to magnetic inlluenco, is another frulllid source 

of inaccuracy. A case which occurred within our own know- 
ledge, will illustrale this. During a long voyage homeward, 
the captain of a IVigale observed that two coinpa'sses fixt^d in 
a double binnacle, dilliired in tlieir indications by more than a 
point, or than 1 1 ± degrees, fie also observi'd, that the men at the 
helm uniformly steered by one of these compasses ; and, on in- 
quiring the reason of the preference, could oliiaiji none, except 
that the compass ])referred was thought (he best. After the 
voyage was terminated, the captain, anxious to determine this 
point, took both compasses to pieces ; and fouiul in the box of 
that which the steersmen preferred, three or four sutall iron 
nai/s, which, by drawing the needle from the magnetic meridian, 
obviously occasioned the discrepance heUvceii the indications of 
the two instruments ! 

These, and other causes of inaccuracy, in the construction of 
the compass, call for a speedy remedy ; hut evem then, it will 
be necessary to attend to tlu» binnacle, williout regard to which 
the best constructed compass will be del’ectivci in its applica- 
tion. 

In placing the binnacle it has often haj)p(‘iuid that it is not 
firmly fixed, but is susceptible of motion, being simply lashed 
to the deck. This is evidently bad. The binnacle should be 
fastened down with brass screws, and so posited that the ima- 
ginary line which joins the centre of the card and the ‘‘ lubber's 
point,” should be parallel to the vertical plane that posses 
through the ship’s keel. Such is the eliect of local attraction, 
that a neglect of this precaution often occasions an error of 
from six to eight degrees, according as the sliip’s course lies on 
one side or the other of the magnetic meridian. 

The preceding sources of inaccairucy arc: coiumon to mer- 
chant •vessels and ships of war: what we Ivave now to mention 
is restricted to the latter. The compasses employed in the go- 
vernment service are laid up “ in store” fn the different dock- 
yards. CTom a recent examination of tliem it appears that they 
have besides all the defects to which we have above alluded, 
others which r(‘snlt lioni the manner of de positing them. Re- 
flecting u:«n will scaicely tliink it possible that, liitiierto, com- 
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passes in store’’ in our dock-yards should have been posited 
in juxta-])osition, w ithout any order or arrangement ; some 
touching side by side, some lying upon others ; as if no other 
object were to lie regarded than placing the whole in the small- 
est space. The natural consequence of this is, that there is a 
perpetual decomposition of magnetic action ; so that the powers 
of the several needles neutralize each otlier, and while some 
become considerably deranged, others lose altogether their 
capacity of adjusting themselves north and south. From about 
90 or 100 compasses presei-ved in this manner in one of our 
royal dock-yards, about 30 were taken at random. Of these, 
the greater portion had their cards balanced as w^e have de- 
scribed by clumsy botchings of sealing-wax ; some had caps 
made of bits orcominon glass instead of agate; ten oftliem, when 
the needles were quiescent, deviated two, three, or four degrees 
from the magnetic meridian; and four or live more, wiien their 
needles were drawn aside by an artificial magnet, wonhl remain 
stalionarj/ at almost ant/ point to which theij were so attracted 

Defects like these, w nether considered separately or in the 
aggri^gate, may lead to results so fcariidly momentous in refer- 
ence as well to the lives of Urilish mariners, as to the |)ropcrty 
consigned to our ships, tliat w'e are persuaded it is simply re- 
([uisite they sliould be known to ensure their removal.* We 
have regarded it as perfectly compatible with the object belbre 
us, to mention them here; because neither the met liods of es- 
timating and correcting local attraction pointed out in the pub- 
lications of whicli we are about to speak, nor otliers wliich may 
hereafter be devised, can in any useful measure ii'Jain their 
pro\»osed end, if such defeels are j)ennitted to remain. 

From the ])receding nanaiks it will appeal that the applica- 
tion ol' our kiiowdedge of magnctical facts to the praclical pur- 
poses of llic navigator, has becni hitherto very imperfectly 
conducted. We apprehend that this has arisen nearly as 
much from the misemployment of the talents of theorists, as 
from the mariner’s ignorance of the laws of magnetism. Our 
earliest English writer on the subject was Dr. Gilbert, of Col- 
chester, who in the year 1600 published his ‘‘ Physlologia 
Nova, sou Tractatus de x\lagneto ot Corporibus Magiieticis a 
work in which its author has presented a most valuable collection 


* A ft'u yrai«? aj;o the Apollo anil ffrcairr part of the nliips sailinj^ in convoy 
with her were u recked Ola the coast of Portugal, in consequence of some gross 
imperfertinii in tlie Apollo's com pas.t. The convoy made signal repealedly that 
they were sailing upon a wrong course; but the siinal returned again and again 
by the Apoll(» aniiounord the captain's confidenre that all was right, and tli:it 
they were more than *200 miles from laud.” During the next night they were 
driven on shore ! * ^ 
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of facts, and reasoned upon them with threat ability, according 
to the method of his almost immediate precursor— Bacon. 
Since tlie time of Gilbert, though the treatises on magnetism 
have been sufficiently mimeious, the increase to the stock of 
facts has by no means kept an equal pace ; and almost every 
writer has suffered himself to be sc3diiced from the sober path 
of induction into the mazes of speculation by some hastily 
formed hypothesis. Halley, Bernoulli, Lambert, Euler, Dufay, 
Coulomb, Robison, Biot, each in his turn, yields to the fas- 
cination of some new conceit, generalizes too soon, or phuies too 
great confidence in experiments re])eated without caution, or 
takes not sufficient pains to distribute and classify the pheno- 
mena; and thus each erects a theory which, ho\Vever fasliion- 
able for a whih*, is from its nature doomefi to speedy oblivion. 

Mr. Barlow seems to have been folejably aware of the mis- 
takes made by most of his predecessors in this interesting de- 
partment of philosophic inquiry ; and to have come, in conse- 
quence, to tlie task well f)rtified with llie principles best 
calculated to preserve him from going asUay. He does not 
hastily ado|)t an old theory, or create a new one, and then in- 
corporate in his essay those facts alone which lui can interpret 
conformably with that theory, rejecting or questioning all 
others : but he places steadily before him the main purpose to 
which all his experimojits should tend, and does not permit him- 
self to be drawn aside from his course till he has conducted them 
to the proposed issue. 

The perusal of the essays of Mr. Bain, and C-aptains Flinders 
and Sabine, seems to have stimulated Mr. Barlow to tliis im- 
portant inquiry ; and his official residence near to the immense 
stores of iron balls, shells, and guns, in the royal arsenal at 
Woolwich, gave j)e(ailiar facilities to the undertaking. In order 
that he might make legitimate inferences as to the aggregate 
attraction i)f detached masses of iron, differing in magni- 
tude, iu distance, and in position with regard to a magnetized 
needle, he commenced with masses of kiiown size, and placed 
them at distances, and in positions, susceptible of correct men- 
suration. Thus, he took an iron ball of known diameter, and 
observed its effect upon a needle, in ditlbrent points of the cir- 
cumference of a horizontal circle, whose (!(‘iitre is the point of 
suspension of the needle. Then he traced the edec^ when the 
same ball w as placed upon differtjut points of the circuiulerences 
of larger circles having the same centre. And after this, he 
took another iron ball of larger diamcteif, and placed it in suc- 
cession upon different points of the same series of concentric 
circles in a horizontal plane. The results were striking; but, 

VUL. XV. NO. XXX. V 
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detecting some defects in his apparatus, he went rather dif- 
ferently to work. 

A strong wooden table, with copper fastenings, nearly five 
feet in diameter was constructed, and its feet fastened to four 
piles which were driven into the ground ; thus preventing, or 
considerably diminishing, the tremulous motion of compass 
needles placed upon the table. In its central pari was cut a 
circular orifice 13-J^ inches in diameter, in order that balls 
and shells of different sizes might be elevated and depressed 
vertically ; and by means of pulleys (from which all iron was 
carefully excluded), made to rest with their centres either coin- 
ciding with t)te horizontal plane of the table, or at any proposed 
distance above or below that plane, at the pleasure of the ope- 
rator. The magnetic meridian being carefully laid down upon 
this table, and a series of concentric circles described, perma- 
nent marks were made upon each of them at equal divisions of 
2,1 degrees, all round, commencing at the diameter which coin- 
cided with the magnetic north and south. With an a])paratus 
thus contrived, the centre of any ball employed in the experi- 
ment, would always be posited somewhere in the vertical line 
which passes through the centre of the table, while the centre 
of the needle might be placed on any proposed point in the cir- 
cumference of one of the circles. So that, by the aid of no 
very difficult computation, the conductor of the experiments 
could ascertain, not only the angyilar position of the compass 
with the magnetic meridian, but the inclination of the line which 
joins the centre of the needle and that of the ball. 

On placing a compass successively at the difterent points of 
the circumference of one of the circles, while the ball (say one 
of eight inches diameter), remained at the centre, Mr. Barlow 
found generally, as might have been expected, that there was a 
deviation in the needle, east or west, greater or less, according 
to circumstances, except when the centre of the* needle was 
placed in the magnetic meridian drawn through the centre of 
the ball ; also, that when the compass was so posited, whether 
north or south of the ball, no elevation or depression occasioned 
the least perceptible change in the position of the needle. This 
natural result Mr. Barlow announces, by saying, that a vertical 
plane drawn through an iron ball to coincide with the magnetic 
meridian, is a plane of no attraction upon the needle of a com- 
pass placed within it. . 

But farther, our author found, that if he placed the compass 
on any point out of this plane, as he moved the ball from above 
downwards in the same vertical, he produced in the needle first 
an easterly and then a westerly, or first a westerly and then an 
easterly deviation : from which he inferred that in each of those 
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cases there must be some position of the ball in which the de- 
viation M as zero^ or in which the matter of the ball did not attract 
the needle. Pursuing his inquiries he soon found that these 
points all lay in, or nearly in, one plane with regard to the ball ; 
and Dr. (Iregon/, who as well as some other of Mr. Barlow^s 
colleagues, took great interest in these researches, suggested 
the probability that tins plane would b(i found perpendicular to 
the direction of the dipping-needle, or would coincide with what 
might fitly be denominated the magnetic equator of the ball. 
This suggestion Mr. Barlow soon put to the test, tabulating and 
computing his results with great perseverance till he placed the 
matter beyond the reach of doubt. Thus, setting the compass at 
eveiy second division (of o®) upon one of his circles, elevating 
and depressing the ball, till the deviation of the needle vanished, 
and computing the corresponding inclination of the plane, he 
obtained seventeen resulis, of which sixteen gave the inclina- 
tion between 19” V and 19” 3o', tlie mean of the whole being 
19^^24'- The results of other experiments with different balls 
gave nearly tin* same mean. Shortly alter wards, he made forty 
distinct trials to determine the dip or inclination of the dipping- 
needle, viz. ten face to the east, and ten face to the west, and 
subsequently ten more in each direction with the poles inverted* 
The means of each series were 7()°35'‘l, 70” 2ry*9, 70” 28'*2, 
70” 32'‘G respectively : of these the ultimate moan gave 70” SO^'dS 
for the dip at Woolwich, July 13, 1819. The complement of 
this, namely 29'* 15, diflers from the mean inclination of the 

plane of no attraction by less than six minutes, a deviation which 
falls far within the limits of the diurnal changes in the dip. 

We have traced the process by which this curious result was 
obtained, with some particularity, because we regard it as au 
essentially new discovery in this department of science. We 
deliberately employ the phrase “ essentially new,” from a per- 
suasion that it IS not merely a newly elicited fact ; but one that 
cannot by a fair and legitimate train of reasoning be deduced 
from any other fact already known, or any theory of magnetism 
previously received. No person that we arc aware of, before 
the annunciation of Mr. Barlow’s researches, has jLhromi out 
the remotest conjecture of any other plane of no attractioHy in 
reference to a ball or shell of iron, than the vertical plane which 
coincides with the magnetic meridian. 

This interesting result being ^satistactorily established, Mr. 
Barlow proceeded in his inquiries with fresh ardour and acti- 
vity. Considering any ciicle in this oblitjue plane of no attrac- 
tion, or magnetic equator, as an equator to an ideal sphere 
concentric with the ball or shell, and imaginary circles of 
latitude and longitude to be drawn on such sphere, the first 
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meridian being supposed to pass through the (magnetic) east and 
west points, he attempted next to determine the law of attrac- 
tion as it regarded the latitude^ and then the modification of the 
law as it respected the longitude. This investigation required a 
judicious union of experiment and of mathematical computation, 
without the aid of the latter of which no useful general propo- 
sition could, in this branch of the inquiry, be obtained. The 
inferences indubitably drawn from this combination, are, 1st, 
That while the compass is carried round the globe in a great 
circle passing from the east and west points of the horizon, per- 
pendicular to the magnetic equator, “ the tangent of the angle 
of deviation is proportional to the rectangle of the sine and co- 
sine of the latitude, or to the sine of the double latitude ; the 
longitude being zero.” 2dly, That while the mass and distance 
are the same, the tangent of the deviation is proportional to 
the rectangle of the cosine of the longitude, and the sine of the 
double latitude. , 

Instead,” says the author, of conceiving the imaginary sphere 
to surround the ball, we may imagine a similar sphere concentric with 
the pivot of the needle ; then it is obvious that the centre of the ball 
will have the same relative position on the latter sphere as the pivot of 
the compass lias with respect to the former ; so that the reference may 
be made to either at pleasure : but when the mass of iron is irre^ular^ 
it will then be preferable to refer the common centre of attraction of 
the iron to the imaginary sphere circumscribing the compass.” 

Experiments were next instituted to determine the law of 
magnetic, attraction in reference to distance. The conclusion 
is, that the tangents of the angles of deviation are reciprocally 
proportional to the cubes of the distance. Or, if the inference 
of iEpinus and Coulomb be admitted, that the force of mag- 
netic attraction varies inversely as the squares of the distances, 
then the law will become the tangents of the deviation are di- 
rectly as the force, and reciprocally as the distance.” 

In pursuing the investigation for ascertaining the law of at- 
traction as it depends upon the masSj Mr. Barlow found, that, 
whether a ball or shell were employed, if the diameter were the 
same, the results as to attraction were the same at equal dis- 
tance:;- \V^ithin certain limits as to thickness, the power of at- 
traction seemed to principally ^ if not wholly y in the sur- 

face, and to be independent of the mass. This, it will be 
observed, is altogether differe.nt from the doctrine of Bernouilli 
and Trembley : they affirmed that the forces of magnets were as 
their surfaces ; here the truth announced is, that the forces of 
masses of iron upon a magnetized needle are as their surfaces. 

“Upon the whole,” says Mr. Barlow, “ I may venture to conclude, 
that the magnetic power resides wholly on the surface of iron bodies, 
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but tliat a certain thickness of metal is necessary for its complete de- 
velopement; a striking instance of the intimate analogy which subsists 
between the magnetic and electric fluids ” 

Thus far the several propositions deduced from our author's 
train of inquiry may be comprehended in the general formula 

1 ) 3 . 

tan A = (sin 2 X cos /), 

where A is the an^le of the needle’s deviation from the magnetic 
meridian, X the latitude, and I the longitude on the ideal sphere, 
.D the diameter of the- ball or shell, d tlie distance of the centre 
of the ball from the pivot of the needle, and A a constant co- 
efficient to be determined by experiment. • 

Our author proceeds to the actual determination of this 
co-elhcient for the latitude of London, and explains the princi- 
ples upon which its modification in other latitudes will depend. 
At the same time, howx'ver, he recommends that the point be 
ascertained in other countries as well as here by cautious expe- 
riments. 

After recording some interesting experiments on the action of 
thin plates of iron upon a magnetized needle, Mr. liarlow, in 
ord(;r to elucidate th(i corresponding action of irregular masses, 
describes his experiments on a twenty-four pounder gun, on a 
traversing platform, in the Royal Military Repository.” VVe 
regret that, we cannot, without greatly exceeding our j^roposed 
limits, quote largely from this section : the author is fully borne 
out in the language with which he terminates it. 

“ These experiments will, I trust, be quite sufficient to satisfy every 
one, that the same laws which 1 first obtained from observation on 
regular masses of iron are equally applicable to irreoular masses, and 
that they furnish us with the means of computing the local attraction 
of a ship’s guns upon her compass, under all circumstances, and in all 
parts of the world ; at least, if (as there is the strongest reason to be- 
lieve) the plane cf no attraction varies its position in different latitudes^ 
so as to be every xvhere inclined to the horizon, at an angle equal to the 
complement oj the dip.^^ 

For the purpose of subjecting this probabh* inference to the 
test furnished by recent experiment in a liigh latitude, Mr. Bar- 
low institutes a comparison between the deviations of the needle 
as computed from his own formula, for the dip 74^ 21', and the 
real deviations as observed by C‘<iptain Sabine on board the Isa- 
bella, in Brassa Sound, Shetland. The correspondence is quite 
as great as could rationally be expected. • 

ft will now be seen, as we have before hinted, that Mr. Bar- 
low's entire course of experimental deducLion has constant 
reference to a most momentous practical application, to which 
he is, aM along, approximating. Were there fto iron, or other 
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s\ibstance, capable of magnetic action, aboard a ship, and were 
the compasses freed from the defects which w e have described 
at the commencement of this article, the needle w^ould at once 
enable the mariner to ascertain the true north in any part of the 
world, by applying the correction for the needle’s “ variation,'^ 
which is either known or readily determined by the aid of a 
simple astronomical observation. But, instead of this, how 
stands the case in fact? Every iron gun, every ball or shell, 
every iron bolt or screw, nay everi/ naii, in a ship, has its groate^r 
or less tendency, according to ils respective circumstances of 
magnitude, position, and distance, to disturb the needle, and 
ultimately to render it quiescent when out of the magnetic', me- 
ridian. The consequence is that what lias been, till very lately, 
regarded as the actual variation” of the compass, in any part 
of the world, on shipboard, is not that variation simply, but 
blended with a ‘‘ deviation” arising from the aggregate of tliese 
local attractions, whii*h is not probably the same aboard any two 
ships, and which, therefore, cannot be estimated and allowed 
for in one ship through the medium of experimemts in another. 
It hence follows, too, that it cannot with any dc^give of conti- 
dence, nay, of probability, be affirmed, that w(i know the real 
variation In any part of the immense oceans of our globe ; and 
farther, that every theory of Vtiriation,” and every determina- 
tion of the magnetic poles of the eaj:th, from the time of Halley 
down to tlie present, is essentially erroneous. How is this 
varying but always important quantity the “ deviation” from 

local attraction to be estimated, and separated from the varia- 
tion? That is, how are the errors in all preceding theories to 
be measured and allowed for? Or, wliich is of more immediate 
tnomeiit, how is the mariner to extricate himself from the danger 
to which he is ahvays exposed by a wrong reckoning of liis 
course, occasioned by his considering that as variation merely, 
which is variation affected by another quantity often of consi- 
derable magnitude ? Mr. Barlow’s reply to these questions is 
at once simple, and practicable ; and we are inclined to think 
that a fair trial will prove it satisfactory. 

Supposing that the iron of the vessel, and the compass wilt 
retain the same, or nearly the same relative position, during a 
voyage, he conceives it possible to place a single ball, shell, 
or even plate of iron, in a certain, ascertainable, situation in 
the ship, where its elFect upon the needle would be the same as 
that of the iron in its actually distributed state. Or, conceiving 
naturally that all the forces which act upon tiie needle aboard 
the vessel, may be reduced to what is technically called a single 
resultant,” he assumes that a less mass of iron, having its 
centre of attraction or resultant in the same line as the former, 
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may be brought so near to the compass, as to produce an effect 
equal to that of all the iron in the vessel : thus the tangent of 
the deviation may at any time be doubled, and hence the devia- 
tion itself determined. Mr. Barlow presents in his twelfth sec- 
tion the theorem by which this reduction may be effected ; and 
it would have been easy to draw up a little table from which the 
required angle might be taken by inspection ; but where the de- 
viation does not exceed nine or ten degrees, it will always be 
sufficiently correct to take half the angle produced by the ap- 
plication of tile shell w plate for the angle of deviation sought. 
The angle whose tangent is equal to half the tangent of 20^, is 
10° 18'; which only differs from 10°, by 18', a quan4:ity scarcely 
susceptible of correct estimation by a common ship's compass. 

Mr. Barlow describes a simple apparatus, by which, as he 
<‘oncc‘ives, all this may be readily accomplished on board a ship. 
He has shown experimentally that the principle applies com- 
j)lctely to the different positions of a gun, which with its aj)pen 
dages contains filly-eight cwt. of iron : and he has fitted up a 
ship's binnacle with an ‘attached apparatus, so as to exhibit 
(allowing for the difference in the dip) all the errors observed by 
Captain S;ibine in the Isabella’s compass, in Brassa Sound, 
Slut land. 

The whole of this developement of facts a]>pears to have been 
so skilfully conducted, and the successive links in the chain of 
induction so cautiously united, that it would seem reasonable 
to expect a satisfactory issue of the proposed experiment in any 
part of the world. The questions to be resolved by such an ex- 
periment, arc — Will a process which serves to measure the at- 
traction of irregular ni'asses of iron on land, answer the same 
purpose on board a ship ? Will a process which succeeds in one 
latitude, be equally successful in any other i We can assign 
no reason why it should not : and the process is so simple, the 
expence so trifling, and the evils to be escaped by means of the 
experiment, if successful, so momentous to a commevci'dl nation, 
that we trust Mr. Barlow’s plan will soon receive a fair, ade- 
quate, and decisive tri‘dl. 

Our author, having terminated the experimental •branch of 
his inquiry, as if unwilling entirely to disregard the example of 
most of his predecessors in the department of magnetism, in- 
dulgtj^ himself in a few speculations ; attempting to account for 
the peculiarities in the diurnal vflri'dtion of the compass, and 
presenting some theoretical remarks on tl^e nature of magnetic 
action. This we exceedingly regret. The hypothesis sorted 
by Mr. Barlow has some degree of plausibility ; but it is not 
confirmed by any probable series of experiments, much less by 
an experii^entum crucis; so that we are far fromtbeing iiiclinedi 
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to adopt it. We the more lament the insertion of these specu- 
lative sections ; because, if there any where exist a disposition 
to undervalue the results of our author’s experimental operations, 
it may be strengthened, and perhaps propagated, by an expo- 
sure of loose or g ratuitous assumptions in the speculative por- 
tion. It is due, hovviiver, as w'i*ll to the importance of the sub- 
ject, as to the real utility of the practical sections of Mr. Bar- 
low’s essay, to remark, that even if the hypothesis which he sub- 
sequently advances should be proved to be altogc^ther untenable, 
that circumstance can no more aifect the accuracy aqd stability of 
his experimental deductions in reference to the compass, tlian 
it can invaruJate the experimental results exhibited in his former 
treatise on the cohesive strength of timber. Each class of ex- 
periments is equally iudepencient of the speculations to which 
we now advert. 

On the whole, we consider Mr. Barlow’s essay as one of real 
ability, in which many new and striking facts are elicited, and 
directed to a purpose of national utility : we, therefore, cordially 
recommend it to the notice of our readers. 

It is now more than time that we should direct our attcuitioii 
to the Rules and Tables mentioned at the head of the present 
article. These constitute togethcu* but a small pampldet ; but 
as litey thus form, we believe, the first distinct publication 
which is sanctioned by the new Board of Longitude, we leave 
turned to it witli no ordinary solicitude. It is the avowed pro 
duclion of Dr. Thomas the learned secretary of the 

present Board. The following quotations will enable the scien- 
tific reader to estimate the value of the publication, and the 
correctness of our strictures upon it. 

Inve.it i^ation. — 1. A sufficient approximation, for the expljination 
of many of the phenomena of the dipping needle, is obtained by sup- 
posing the magnetism of the earth to be concentrated i»Uo two mag- 
netic poles, very near to each other, and to the earths centre. 

** 2. The angular distance of any point on the earth s surface, from 
the equator belonging to these poles, being called the magnetic lati- 
tude, it has been demonstrated by several mathematicians, that the 
tangent of t^ie dip must be twice the tangent of the magnetic latitude. 

“ 3. Hence it may be inferred, that if the sine of the dip be called 

5 , that of the magnetic latitude will be 

4f, The angle subtended at^any point by the two poles whl ob- 
viously vary as the cosine of the magnetic latitude. 

“ 5. Consequently, ili the triangle representing the two magnetic 
forces and their result, either of the two greater angles being ulti- 
mately equal to the complement of the dip, it follows that as the co- 
sine of the dip is to the earth’s radius, so is the sine of the small angle, 
subtended by tlieitwo poles, to the side corresponding to tl]^ ultimate 
magnetic force in the direction of the dipping needle. 
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‘‘ 6. The magnetic force in the direction of the dipping needle will 
therefore vary as the cosine of the magnetic latitude directly, and in- 
versely as the cosine of the dip, oras^^^^^; or, since cos. L = 

^ ‘ cos. I> tan. i; 

sin. L tan. D tni.. I) sin. I* ^ ^ sin. L 2 

tan. li ' sin. I> "" tan. L * bin. I) sin. I> V/ (4 — J ss) * 

and the magnetic force must vary inversely as the square root of four 
diminished by tlirce times the square of the sine of the dip ; so that 
between the magnetic equator and the magnetic pole, tlie force ought 
to vary in the proportion of one to two, and the vibrations of a given 
needle, in a given time, ought to vary in that of 10 to I t'l42. 

7. This variation of the force is greater than haj 3 "et been ob- 
served : but on board of the Isabella, when the dip increased from 
74° ^2tV to about 86®, the time of vibration decreased in the proportion 
of 470 to 436, or 1 078 to 1, and consequently the force increased in 
that of 1*162 to 1, while the calculation requires an increase in the 
ratio of 1 095 to 1 only : so that, considering the unavoidable uncer- 
tainties of the experiment, the general result of observations in different 
parts of the globe, agrees as well with the theory as we have any right 
to expect, and justifies us in introducing this variation of the force into 
our calculations, at least as an approximate expression of the facts, to 

be compared hereafter with more extensive experience. 

The Doctor, assuming the correctness of these propositions, 
reduces the magnetic force from the direction of the dipping- 
needle to tlie horizontal plane, and then determines the effect of 
this reduced force combined with another acting in any other 
direction ; and “ supposing the disturbing force of the ship to 
be constant in different parts of the globe:” he finds, for the 

angular correction of its effect, r \/ -f 3 r being the 

bearing of the ship’s head, as given by the actual indication 
of‘ the compass,” and s the sine of the dip. After this he 
proceeds — 

10. If, for example, the utmost disturbance were found to bo 
5° where the dip is 74*° 23^ its sine would require to be increased, 
when the dip became 86®, in the ratio of 1 to 3\523, and the maximum 
of disturbance would become 20° 21'. It is scarcely possible that the 
calculation should agree better with the result of the ob&ervations 
made on board of the Isabella. 

‘Ml. When the ship’s attraction is constant, it is obvious that the 
two neutral positions, in which it produces no disturbance will be ob- 
served when the ship’s head is exactly in opposite directions, but it 
appears that there is sometimes also an irregular attraction, causing 
the two new neutral points to be within eight or ten points of each 
other ; and when this happjsns, wc can only rely on immediate obser- 
vation in different parts of the globe for determining the requisite cor- 
rections.” 

Such deference has usually, and hitherto wittf great propriety, 
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l>een shown to the authorized publications of the Board of longi- 
tude, that we cannot but be apprehensive lest the principles and 
rules comprized in this pamphlet, hpwever erroneous and in- 
adequate to the purpose, should be adopted without due exami- 
nation. We trust, therefore, that we shall be regarded as 
actuated by a zevil for the public service, and not by any un- 
worthy feelings, if we freely, though respectfully, aninuidvert 
upon Dr. Young’s production. 

The publications of the British Board of Longitude have been 
uniformly distinguished by their pers])icuity ; and such was the 
late venerable Dr. Maskeii/ne's attention to this point, that he 
sacrificed to it his reputation as a mathematician, and wrote far 
below his own ideas of theoretical elegance that he might render 
himself practically intelligible, lie never forgot that he was 
writing principally for mariners, the majority of whom are plain 
men of limited information, to whom if he did not sedulously 
accommodate his precepts in point of perspicuity, the conse- 
quences might often be fatal. 

We fear Dr. Young has felt no inclination to form tlie style 
of his investigation and precepts upon this model, liven the 
title of his pamphlet is detective in perspicuity. What is “ the 
regular eft’ect of a ship’s attraction” rnei.tioned in this tilU ? 
and how is it to be distinguished from the irregular efiect which 
that term evidently implies? The author does not tell. He 
speaks vaguely of an irregular atfraction,” which “ seems not 
to increase with the dip,” which “ there is every reason to attri- 
bute to the temporary or induced magnetism of some }X)rtions 
of soft iron but what can a plain nautical man, or what in- 
deed can any man make of such loose explication ? 

Then, in what the Doctor denominates his Investigation,” 
he sets out with an assumption which, however fashionable it 
may have been, is palpably absurd. The two magnetic poles, 
very near to each other, and to the earth’s centre,” are in truth 
the forced residt of an erroneous hypothesis, which, although 
when extensively applied to actual phenomena, it becomes self- 
contradictory, its admirers cannot persuade themselves to aban- 
don. Besides this, our author, in his 1st and Cth paragraphs, 
employs the word pole in totally different senses, without ap- 
prizing his readers of the change. How are they to compre- 
hend tliis ? How again, are they (unless they are good mathe- 
maticians) to understand the meaning of ultimately equal” in 
his 5th paragraph ; onto feel the force of his ‘‘ inference” in the 
3d paragraph ? The “ investigation” is only an indication of 
the term^ or steps of an investigation ; and, which is still more 
unfortunate, it is founded on an untenable theory, and leads to 
false conclusioife. * r 
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Dr. Young assumes, 1st, that llu' magnetism of the earth is 
referable to two magnetic poles venj near to each other, and to 
the earth's centre ; that is, he assumes iu reality that the earth’s 
magnetism is referable to one infinitely small magnet at its cen- 
tre. Such an assumption will not, cannot stand. lie assumes, 
2d]y, that the diminution of the intensily of magnetism, in 
proceeding from the magnetic poles (as referred to the earth's 
surface) follows a c(‘rtain hw, which experiment demonstrates' 
that it does not follow^ and which would be even more clearly 
evinced if the efiects of varying lemperatnre were talvcm into the 
account. So early as the year 16(j7 Mr. Colepresi^ asca'ilained 
that the intensity of the 5 >o\ver of a magnet was diminished in a 
high temperature, but restored again alter the inagiujt had 
cooled.* The same was alterwards more fully evinced by Can- 
ton, and made the foundation of his theory of the daily varia- 
tion. On the other hand. Captain Kllis, in his voyage to 
Hudson’s J3ay, found, tliat in the intense cold he tliere expe- 
rienced, the needle hsi its directive powtr ; recovering it again, 
however, after the compass had been placed for a short time 
near a fire. Minor changes of temperature are well known to 
])roduce modifications in magnetic action. It is, therefore, 
(juite incompatible with the principles of true philosophy,, lo 
attempt to assign any law for the changes of magnetic intensity 
in difierent latitudes, unless temperature make a component 
part of the formula: and, iu order that temperature niaif be 
introduced, it is absolutely necessary that an extensive series of 
experirnenls be instituted to determine the efiects of heat and 
cold ill all their gradations, upon the intensity of magnetic force 
and tlie direction ol the needle. 

3dly, Dr. Young, iu the deduction of his formula and tables 
assumes that the disturbing force of the vessel is constant iu all 
parts of the •globe ; which cannot be the case, while the com- 
pass is retained in the same place in the sliip, if the laws laid 
down by Mr. Barlow are correct; because its latitude and lon- 
gitude, or its position with regard to the plane of no attraction 
will be perpetually changing with the dip. It is, moreover, very 
obvious, since the discovery of the plane of no attraction, that 
there may be four positions of the ship’s head in which the 
“deviation” of the needle vanishes; and that instead of two 
pointsMiametrically opposite, or dwtant by sixteen points of the 
compass, we may find them approach within six, eight, or teu 
points. Dr. Youngs notices this fact, in*a paragraph quoted 
above : but he ascribes it to some irregular, and to him unknown 
action ; instead of which it appear to us to be a necessary con- 

i ; : : :• ^ ^ 

* Abridgement of Phil. Trans, vol. it^p. ill. 
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sequence of Mr. Barlow’s discoveries. It farther appears that 
those peculiarities in magnetic action which have been detected 
by Mr. Barlow, are not, as some have asserted, naturally de- 
ducible from Coulomb’s theories ; for if they were, no person is 
more likely from his well-known acumen and penetration, to 
have made those deductions than Dr. Young, who was evidently 
unprepared to do so at the time of writing this pamphlet.* 
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Hut, independently, of the precedi n<; objections to the method 
proposed by Dr. Young, there is unother consideration which, 
if all his precedin'- assumptions were satisfactory, would render 
the rule altogether useless. It is this. In the l)octor\s method 
the dip of the needle is a necessary datum : in oihvr words, it is 
what mathematicians denominate “ the argument’' with which 
we must apply to his “ table” for the information sought. 
Now% how is this dip to be obtained? That the dipping-needle 
cannot be employed eHectually on ship-board, as it is now con- 
structed, is well-knowm to all who have made experiments with 
Ihvit delicate apparatus, and is, indeed, pretty generally admit- 
ted. La Peruuse and De L'angle, two scientific French navi- 
gators, often found a difference amounting to many degrees in 
the indications of two dipping-needles, when there ought to have 
been scarcely any dilhu encc at all ; and in one case the differ- 
ence amounted to 27° when the tw’^o slnps were in company, or 
were distant from each other only a few miles. 

Hence, then, it appears that to render Dr. Young’s table of 
any use to navigators, the dip must be computed by the theorem 
announced in his 2(1 paragraph, namely, that the tangent of 
the dip must be twice the tangent of tlic magnetic latitude;” a 
proposition which this author informs us has been demon- 
strated by several mvithematicians.” The truth, however, is, 
that it has not been demonstrated at all. M. Biot some years 
ago invented a very ingenious, hut at the same time fallacious 
hypothesis, from which by ‘ ne aid of several supposed magne- 
tic facts, he deduced a complex formula, wliich admitted of 
application (within certain limits of error) to those facts, and to 
a few others, hut was totally inapplicable to the great body of 
magnetic phenomena throughout the earth. This complex for- 
mula has, by a bappy tliougiit of a Russian mathematician, been 
reduced to the. above simple l!uM>rcm ; but alter all it is a mere 
theorem whiMi serves ina(h\jiiately to connec.t certain appear- 
ances, and in reference to whic h the lenn demonstration is 
entirely inadmissible. Hut this by the way : — Let the correct- 
ness of the theorem be assumed ; then, since the dip cannot be 
obtained with sufficient precisioji by observation, it must be 
computed. ; that is, if tlu* terrestrial latitude and longitude be 
known, vind the position of Ihe terrestrial magnetic pole, the 
magnetic latitude may t!\euce be deduced. Consequently, the 
vvlude’^depends ultimately upon tin? actual position of that pole; 

(o evince* faiUicy. If twn bliips, whobc deviali^tis" are each equal to that 
of ilie Isabella, aficr corninp:, one from the .southern hemisiphcrc, the other From 
the northern, should meet and* remain at anchor at the ma};nctic equator, the 
maximuiii deviation in eacli ship uould lhepbe2^40'; but the north cud of the 
needle would deviate towards the emt in oue ship, while iu the other it would 
deviate luvvu{d^ the rm// • 
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and all who have paid the least attention to the subject know 
that this is as uncertain as the deviation” in the computation 
of which, it would, by this process, become a necessary ele- 
ment. In proof of this we need only mention that two of the 
most recent writers on the subject, M. Biot and our author, 
have several times shifted the supposed position of the poles, 
and after all difier much from cnudi i>iher, and probably from the 
true state of things. 

Dr. Young places the magnetic N. pole, in lat. 7o° N. Ion. 
70^ W. ; M. Biot, lat. 78° N. Ion. 2:1;.° W. 

What confidence can possibly be due to any principle of 
computation, in which an essential datum is so extremely 
doubtful; and vvJiich, even in those <vds(*s where the dip has 
been properly observed gives rise to errors of considerable 
magnitude? In the example selected by Dr. Young with re- 
spect to the Isabella (an example, we may remark, which is as 
favourable as he could well have chosen for his purpose), had 
he taken the deviation observed by Captain Sabine when the 
dip was 84° 8', he would have found an error of in 20°; 
and if the dip were computed instead of Ixung observed, the 
error would not, we beliewe, have been less than 12 degrees in 
20 ! After this exhibition of a series of sources of uncertainty 
in Dr. Young’s method, we conceive that none of our scientific 
readers^ any more than ourselves, will be inclined to say with 
the learned author we may employ it, with some confidence, 
for (jur assistance in correcting tlie errors arising from the dis- 
turbing force of the ship in all ordinary cases.” No adequate 
judge, after due examination, can hesitate to pronounce this 
•method decidedly inferior to that of Mr. Barlow. 

Tile importance of the subjett before us must furnish an 
apology for the extent of the present article, as well as for the 
freedom of our stiictures. These strictures are not, we trust, 
at variance with the spirit of philosophy, or w itli a better 
spirit than mere philosophy ever produces. We shall rejoice if 
our remarks contribute to draw to this subject the attention of 
men of science, and, we would humbly add, of men whose ele- 
vated situations enable them to correct the practical defects 
detailed at the beginning of this analjsis. Every thing which 
tends to throw new light upon things long known, or to develope 
new facts, and trace out the chain which connects them with 
those already established, has its value ; and when the^^'disco- 
veries brought forward relate to matters of daily and extensive 
use, it is the fault ot* the nation among whom they are first pro- 
mulgated, if they are permitted to remain unproductive of per- 
manent and general benefit. 
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Art. XIV.— MRS. HEMANS’S POEMS. 

1, The Itesloraliou of the Works of Art to Italif : a Poem. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. pp. 37. Oxford, 1816. 

2. The Sceptic, a Poem, By tlie Same. 8vo. pp. 38. Lon'- 
don, 1820. 

We know not whether the Authoress of these Poems will 
consider it a compliment, or otherwise, when we state that in 
tixamining lier*''^odern Greece” for review (see our work for 
August, 1817) ; we conceived it to be the production of an acade- 
uiical, and certainly not a female, pen. It is not»to disparage 
eitlier sex to say that as they usually live in different worlds, so 
they must naturally write iii different styles. Mrs. Henians*s 
prodwitions, liowever, possess much of that chaste correctness 
iuul classical spirit which characterize Pope’s Messiah, or 
lf<»ber’s Palestine, poems whicli have furnished a sort of ac- 
credited model lor our university prize compositions. Froiii 
being early and deeply imbued with the elegant literature of 
(Ireeco and Rome, the poetry of men of education, even when 
it does not rise much above mediocrity in other respects, often 
evinces an elaborate finish which does not, usually fall to the lot 
of female writers. Perhaps we may be thought incorrec t both 
ill the fact and its solution ; but we have been surprised to ob- 
s(M ve how few female poets adorn our national collections, and 
how little really first rate versification has come from a quarter 
so fertile in other fruits of elegant literature, especially fictiti- 
ous narrative. We are not willing to refer the deficiency, for 
i*>ertainly we think there is a deficiency, to any dis|)aragmg 
cause. We would rather impute it to their mode of education, 
their reading, and their habits of life. While our sons are 
drinking deep in their very childhood at the fountains of clas- 
sical literature, and forming their taste on the purest models of 
poesy, our daughters are spending their best hours in veiy 
liiffereiit occupations. Even music itself, which seems naturally 
akin to poesy, far from being always in modern times “ married 
to immortal verse,” is content too often to “ hobble” ohi its way, 
united with the most meagre assemblage of words that can be 
called the expression of thought, in the most doggeril measure 
thakgmi be called versification. We might indeed forgive merely 
technical defects, such as false rhymes, and Kangaroo lines anil 
measures, which shuffle, or skip, with one, leg longer than the 
other; nor would we be over fastidious at the occasional exhi- 
bition of the common fault so well defended, and so appro^ 
priately exemplified, in the well-known couplet, 

' ^ “ One line for sense, and one for rhymt. 

Is juite enough at any time** • 
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If we exclude those, the immoral tendency of which coun- 
tervails their poetical merit, how little remains in the musical 
port-folio of most young ladies that can justly claim the ap- 
pellation of poetry, 

In most respects the education of women is unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the higher branches of poetry. The stan- 
dards with which they are most conversant are usually defective ; 
and they do not learn early in life that mental discipline which 
true poetry requires even when it seems most unconstrained. 
We might perhaps add to this that the mi*.;d wf women is not 
usually favourable to that deep-toned emotion which constitutes 
the very essence of the higher kinds of poetry. I'enderness, which 
is a very necessary quality of poetry, will not of course be denied 
to that sex, one of whose characteristic epithets, in c.ommon par- 
lance, is that of tender but poetry is in truth a thing of study ; 
strong feeling is indeed necessary to its perfection ; but it is the 
feeling of a spectator rather than of a sufferer. Those who feel 
most acutely, are least able to analyse their sensations ; nor are 
the ladies usually in the habit of examining so closely into the 
springs of human emotion as to touch them at their pleasure. 
Some of the mosttender writers whom we have known have been 
persons who rather ob^ntd than Jilt ; and who thus acquired 
the power of affecting others whde strangers themselves to the 
sensibilities they excited. 

We are not, however, maintaining that poetry of a high kind 
can be written absolutely without feeling; we would only dis- 
criminate between the species of feeling necessary for its pro- 
duction, Real and very intense feeling wouhl prevent an actor 
from doing justice to his part in apathetic play ; yet it does not 
follow that an insensible character would be likely to perform it 
better. Perhaps in all instances of this kind we might make a use- 
ful distinction between what might be called sentimental emotion 
and passionate emotion. It is not perfectly true, that “ he who 
would make me weep must first weep himself ; ” w^e would say, 
rather, that the moment of the poet’s weeping is not the 
moment best suited for the exercise of his art. After the first 
emotion'has subsided, or been mellowed down to an habitual 
feeling, the mind is in the fittest state for poetical pathos. 
Such was doubtless Cowper’s case when he wrote that most 
touching of poems on his mother’s picture; his was a grief 
softened by time, and like notes of harmony undulating fnrough 
the calm air of a jjummer’s evening, was by distance made 
more sweet.” But who could thus have written at the first 
bitter moment of separation, and wdien his sorrows were sharp 
upon him ? 

Mrs. Hema,ns’s productions certainly betray no want of labour 
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or finish ; but are tmly classical in their model, and evince 
a highly respectable share both of poetical and moral feeling. 

The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy” has the 
misfortune to be founded on a temporary subject, and being 
published so lon^y ago may be passed over with a comparatively 
slight notice. We will not, however, refuse to gratify our 
readers with a few specimens. The invocation is in the pensive 
and melancholy, yet rich and spirited, style which becomes the 
subject. It w]h strongly recal to llie mind of the reader the 
invocation in lfeT)er’s Palestine ; to which, and to Mr Grant’s 
Rcisloration of Learning in the East, so many academical bards 
have been indebted. 

Land of departed fame ! whose classic plains, 

Have proudly echoed to immortal strains; 

Whose hallow’d soil liath given the great and brave, 
Day-stars of life, a birth-place and a grave ; 

Home of the Arts ! where glory’s faded smile, 

Sheds lingering light o'er many a mouldering j)ile; 

Froud wreck of vanish’d power, of splendor Hed, 

Majestic temple of the miglity dead ! 

Whose grandeur, yet Contending vvitli doCtiy, 

Gleams thro’ the twilight of thy glorious day; 

Tho’ dimm’d thy brightness, rivetted thy chain, 

Yet, fall’n Italy ! rejoice again ! 

Lost, lovely Realm 1 once more ’tis thine to gaze 
On the rich relics of sublimer days. 

“ Awake, ye Muses of Ltruriaii shades. 

Or sacred Tivoli’s romantic glades ; 

Wake, ye that slumber in the bowery gloom, 

Where the wild ivy shadows Virgil’s tomb ; 

Or ye, wliose voice, by Sorga’s lonely wave, 

Swell’d the deep cclioes of the fountain’s cave, 

Or tjirill’d the soul in Tasso’s numbers higli^’ 

Those magic strains of love and chivalry; 

If yet by classic streams yc fondly rove, 

Haunting the myrtle-vale, the laurel-grove : 

Oh ! rouse once more the daring soul of song. 

Seize with bold hand the harp, forgot so long, 

And hail, with wonted pride, those works rever'd, 

Hallow’d by time, by absence more endear’d.” (P. 1—3). 

Hemans justly remarks how much the effect of the 
productions of art is diminished by their being removed from 
the .spot with which they have been for \ienturies associated. 
Every person of taste or feeling must have viewed, not without a 
sensation of regret mixed with liis pleasure, the classic fragments 
which have rendered our national museum the pride of our own 
country the envy and admiration of foreigners. But what 

VOL. XV. NO. XXX. X * 
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shall we say of our Gallic neighbours plundering the tombs of 
the illustrious dead, to collect for public entertainment a 
variety of monumental relics ; the value of which was so religi- 
ously local A slab of the frieze of the Parthenon would be 
valuable wherever found, on account of its intrinsic merit as a 
work of art ; though certainly it could not any where so power- 
fully excite the sensations of the classical enthusiast or the 
man of taste as in the very spot where Phidias placed it. But 
to carry ofl‘ mere blocks of stone, whose only value was that 
they covered the dust, and were inscribed' with the name, of 
some illustrious personage, was a refinement of polished bar- 
barism which none but Frenchmen could have devised. Bui 
let us listen to Mrs. Hemaus’s congratulations on the restora- 
tion of the works of art to their native sent 

Oh ! ne’er, in other climes, tho’ many an eye 
Dwelt on your charms in beaming ecstasy ; 

Ne'er was it yours to bid the soul expand 
With thoughts so mighty, dreams so boldly grand, 

As in that realm, where each faint breeze's moan. 

Seems a low dirge ibr glorious ages gone ; 

Where 'midst the ruin'd shrines of many a vale. 

E’en Desolation tells a haughty tale, 

And scarce a fountain flows, a rock ascends, 

But its proud name with song eternal blends ! 

Yes ! in those scenes, where every ancient stream, 

Bids memory kindle o’er some lofty theme ; 

Where every marble deeds of fame records, 

Each ruin tells of Earth’s departed lords ; 

And the deep tones of inspiration swell, 

From each wild Olive-wood, and Alpine dell ; 

Where heroes slumber, on their battle plains, 

’Midst prostrate altars, and deserted fanes, 

And Fancy communes, in each lonely spot, ^ 

With shades of those who ne’er shall be forgot ; 

There was your home^ and there your power imprest, 

With tenfold awe, the pilgrim’s glowing breast ; 

And, as the wind’s deep tnrills, and mystic sighs. 

Wake the wild harp to loftiest harmonies, 

Thus at your influence, starting from repose, 

Thought, Feeling, Fancy, into grandeur rose.” (P. 7 — 9.) 

Mrs. Hemans proceeds to describe with considerable 
some of the principal statues which the French capital was made 
to disgorge. . We shall give only a single specimen ; — ^the re- 
storation of the celebrated horses of Lysippus, which once 
more adorn the city of Venice. 

Proud Racers of the Sun! to fancy’s thought, 

Burnii% with spirit, from his essence caught, « 
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No mortal birth ye seem — ^but formed to bear 
Heaven's car of triumph thro’ the realms of air ; 

To range uncurb’d the pathless fields of space. 

The winds your rivals in the glorious race ; 

Traverse empyreal spheres with buoyant feet, 

Free as the zephyr, as the shot-star fleet ; 

And waft thro’ worlds unknown the vital ray, 

The flame tliat wakes creations into day. 

Creatures of fire and ether ! winged with light, 

To tra:*k the regions of the Infinite ! 

From purer'^oments whose life was drawn. 

Sprung from the sunbeam, offspring of the dawn. 

What years on years, in silence gliding by. 

Have spar’d those forms of perfect symmetry ! 

Moulded by Art to dignify alone 

Her own bright deity’s resplendent throne, 

Since first her skill their fiery grace bestowed, 

Meet for such lofty fate, such high abode. 

How many a race, whose tales of glory seem 
An echo’s voice— the music of a dream. 

Whose records feebly from oblivion save 
A few bright traces of the wise and brave ; 

How many a state, whose pillar’d strength sublime 
Defied the storms of war, the waves of time, 

Towering o’er earth majestic and alone, 

Fortress of power — has flourished and is gone ! 

And they, from clime to clime by conquest borne, 

Each fleeting triumph destined to adorn, 

They, that of powers and kingdoms lost and won, 

Have seen the noontide and the setting sun, 

Consummate still in every grace remain, 

As o’er their heads had ages roll’d in vain !” (P. 15 — 17). 

A striking transition occurs towards the close of tlie poem 
from the ffods of illusion, fancies of a dream,” the ‘‘ power- 
less idols 01 departed time,” to the subjects from sacred writ 
which in after ages employed the chissel and pencil of the sons 
of Italy. Contrary to the example of most poets, Mrs, 
llemaiis never treads so nobly as on sacred ground. We might 
almost apply to her part of her own description of Rbman art. 

O’er Judah’s hills her thoughts inspired would stray, 
Thro’ Jordan’s valleys trace their lonely way ; 

By Siloa’s brook, or Almotana’s deep, 

Chained in dead silence, atiU unbroken sleep ; 

Scenes, whose cleft rocks, and blastqd deserts tell, 

Where pass’d th’ Eternal, where his anger fell ! 

Where oft his voice the words of fate revealed, 

Swelled in the whirlwind, in the thunder pealed. 

Or heard by prophets in some palmy vale, ^ 

Breathed ^ still small’ whispers on the midnight gale. 

a • 
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There dwelt her spirit — there her hand pourtrayed, 

’Midst the lone wilderness or cedar-shade. 

Ethereal forms, with awful missions fraught, 

Or Patriarch-seers, absorbed in sacred thought, 

Bards, in high converse with the world of rest, 

Saints of the earth, and spirits of the blest.” (P. 30, 31.) 

We now turn to The Sceptic;’^ a subject which is far 
from being well adapted to the highest developement of poeti- 
cal talent, and which we fear will not be found very inviting to 
the readers of modern poetry; to those a6 least who delight in 
tlie mischievous and inflammatory compositions which of late 
have been bbrne along with the chief suflrages of the ])opular 
taste. It is but justice, however, to Mrs. Ilemans to state, 
that she has succeeded in rendering her subject interesting, 
and has adorned it with graces not naturally its own. The 
poem thus opens : 

“ When the young Eagle, witli exulting eye, 

Has learn’d to dare the splendor of the sky, 

And leave the Alps beneath him in his course, 

To bathe his crest in morn’s empyreal source, 

Will his free wing, from that majestic height, 

Descend to follow some wild meteor’s light. 

Which far below, with evanescent fire. 

Shines to delude, and dazzles to expire ? 

“ No ! still thro’ clouds he wins his upward way 
And proudly claims his heritage of day ! 

— And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze, 

The day-spring from on high hath pour’d its blaze, 

Turn from that pure effulgence, to the beam 
Of earth-born light, that sheds a treacherous gleam, 

Luring the wanderer, from the star of faith, 

To the deep valley of the shades of death ? 

What bright exchange, what treasure shall be given, 

For the high birth-right of its hope in Heaven ? 

If lost the gem which empires could not buy, 

What yet remains? — a dark eternity!” (P. 5, G.) 

The following picture of the Sceptic clinging to the objects 
of his affSetion, yet about to lose tliern, as he conceives for 
ever, is painfully impressive : 

“ Yet few there are, so lonely, so bereft, 

But some true heart, that beats to theirs, is left, - 
And, haply, one whose strong affection’s power 
Unchang’d mfty triumph thro’ misfortune’s hour, 

Still with fond care supports thy languid head, 

And keeps unwearied vigils by thy bed. 

But thou I whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captiv^of earth ! and canst thou dare to love? 

To nurse such feelings as delight to rest 
Within that hallow’d shrine — a parent’s breast, 
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To fix cacli hope, concentrate every tie, 

On one frail idol, — destined but to die, 

Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 

Where sever’d souls, made perfect, re-unite? 

Then tremble ! cling to every passing joy, 

'fwin’d with the life a moment may destroy ! 

If there be sorrow in a parting tear, 

Still lei \/b7' ever' vibrate on thine car ! 

If some bright hour on rapture’s wing hath flown, 

Find‘:r.©r.'' than anguish in the thought — *tis gone ! 

Oo ! to a voilCc such magic influence give, 

Thou canst not loose its melody, and live; 

And make an eye the lode-star of thy soul, 

And let a glance the springs of thought controul ; 

(lazc on a mortal form with fond delight, 

Till the fair vision mingles with thy sight ; 

There seek thy blessings, there repose thy trust, 

Lean on the willow, idolize the dust ! 

Then, when thy treasure best repays thy care, 

Think on that dread ^for ever — and despair ! ” (P. 8—10.) 

How energetically does our author display the weakness of 
the Stoic to brave affliction. 

Oh! what is nature’s strength f the vacant eye, 

By mind deserted, hath a dread reply ! 

The wild delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of frenzy — seek an answer there I 
Turn not away, tho’ pity’s cheek grow pale, 

Close not thine car against their awful tale. 

They tell thee, reason, wandering from the ray 
Of Faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave. 

Forsook the struggling soul she could not save ! 

Weep not, sad moralist ! o’er desert plains, 

Strew’d with the wrecks of grandeur— mouldering fanes, 
Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown. 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own : 

Earth has more awful ruins — one lost mind. 

Whose star is qucnchM, hath lessons for niankin^, 

Of deeper import than each prostrate dome, 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Homo. 

“ But who with eye unshrinking shall explore 
That waste, illum’d by reason’s beam no more ? 

Who pierce the deep, mysi!lerious clouds that roll 
Around the shatter’d temple of the f^oul, 

Curtain’d with midnight ? — low its columns lie, 

And dark the chambers of its imag’ry. 

Sunk are its idols now— and God alone 
May rear thip fabrick, by their fall o’erthrown ! 

• • 
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Yet, from its inmost shrine, by storms laid bare. 

Is heard an oracle that cries — ^ Beware 1 
Child of the dust ! but ransom’d of the skies ! 

One breath of Heaven — and thus thy glory dies !* ” 

(P. 16 - 18 .) 

To the forcible appeals in the poem before us, the Sceptic 
will doubtless reply, that they are bat appeals ; that the whole 
is declamation and not argumenf , It is one of the most com- 
mon objections to Christianity, that it is assunifjl. true hy the 
great body of its professors without any*‘i(iing like adequate 
proofs of its sacred origin. The Sceptic is accustomed to chal- 
lenge the unrearned CKristian on the ground of argument, and 
to conclude that if he cannot give a satisfactory reply, the 
cause of infidelity is triumphant. We should, not, liowever, 
scruple to justify as consistent with the nature of man, and 
competent to answer its purpose, this “ l)Und credence,’’ as 
the Sceptic calls it, and wnich he derides as the attachnunit oi' 
mere imbecility. The world is managed, and the alFairs of 
society are conducted, by this “ blind credeiux.” Take tlu! 
case of the Sceptic liiinself, and enquire how many of llie 
truths which he denies he practically demonstrates. Jhit let 
us see whether the very conduct which the Sceptic derides is 
not in reality agreeable to the fundamental laws of our nature, 
and whether therefore the w^ay in wdiich Christianity is gene- 
rally believed by the mass of mankind, is not a proof that it 
possesses tliat very sort of evidence which the case required. 

It will not be denied that we are capable of receiving moral 
as well as merely raciovalive impressions. On the gr(;at body 
of mankind, strict argument produces little effect. A jiopular 
auditory is seldom or never affected by mere argument ; and 
one appeal to their passions, their prejudices, or their afl’ec- 
tions, IS often sufficient to outweigh all the proofs ,of the logi- 
cian, and the facts of the philosopher. Wo act not by what 
we can prove, but by what v/efeel; the highest philosopher in 
nine cases out often, can give no preponderating reasons for his 
daily actions ; but lives like other men by taking for granted 
what is asserted as true, till he sees reason, or feels an indina- 
lion, to change his mind. We all feel before we reason, and 
acquire implicit faith in many thousands of instances before we 
know why. Many who havp demonstrated Christianity be 
true have lived as if it were false; while many who only took 
for granted that it Vas true, have lived and died in the dis- 
charge of its self-denying injunctions, and have even become 
martyrs to an avowal of its sacred origin. 

While then mankind at large are governed in almost all other 
things by these'general and undefinable moral impressions, it is 
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quite unfair and unreasonable in the Sceptic to object to their re- 
ceiving; religion on much the same ground. Let us reason or cen- 
sure as long as we will, men will ever be guided by their gene- 
ral impressions: till the Sceptic can change the human cha- 
racter, this mode of coming to conclusions, or rather of cherish- 
ing impressions, must continue to prevail. 

It will of course not be imagined that we are denying that 
Christianity is founded in argument. Far from it; we believe 
it possesses^ the highest claims to our credence on the ground 
of its moral deniC!ii)^ration. We believe that it is capable of 
convincing the strongest mind and satisfying the acutest un- 
derstanding. It has certainly convinced some of .the most pro- 
found reasoners whom this world ever produced; and has been 
weighed, times without number, in no partial balance, without 
being found deficient. But the poor and illiterate cannot, and 
the great body of mankind will not, go through this argumen- 
tative series of proof. They must be influenced in religion, as 
they are in other things, by the best lights they possess. Now 
we do not scruple to say, that while they use these lights, they 
act more consistently with their nature, and therefore more 
wisely, than if they lollowed the advice of the Sceptic in har- 
nessing themselves to a contest for which they are not qualified. 
The poorest man has snjficieut evidence of the truth of the Gos- 
pel. He has especially the example of good and wise men, 
wlioiu he safely follows in other tilings, and many therefore 
probably in this ; unless indeed he perceive any just reason to 
suspect other testimony, or discern evident vestiges of abvsur- 
dity in the code submitted to his examination; which exception 
will apply to every false religion ever yet invented. 

Christianity, though originally admitted as true on this im- 
plicit credence, will, if followed up and acted upon, soon assert 
higher claims to belief. He who has well begun to do the 
will of Go8,'' will soon begin to “ know the doctrine;” and 
will under the gracious influences of the great Author of Chris- 
tianity be grounded in his belief by what we may call a process 
of spiritual conviction, not less conclusive or rational than the 
usual argumentation of the reasoning powers. • 

But to return from our digression ; we think our readers will 
acknowledge that there is more than poetic interest, or poetic 
in the following description of that last awful struggle, 
wdiich must one day occur to Us all. The falling light leaf, 
“ some trembling insect’s little world ,of cares,” furnishes a 
singularly apt and beautiful, and we believe original compa- 
rison. 

For oh ! *tis awful— He that hath beheld 
^Thc parting spirit, by its fears repell’d, » 
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Cling in weak terror to its earthly chain. 

And from the dizzy brink recoil, in vain ; 

He that hath seen the last convulsive throe 
Dissolve the union form’d and clos’d in woe, 

Well knows, that hour is awful. — In the pride 
Of youth and health, by sufferings yet untried. 

We talk of Death, as something, which ’twcrc sweet 
In Glory’s arms exultingly to meet, 

A closing triumph, a majestic scene. 

Where gazing nations watch the hero’s mien, 

As, undismay’d amidst the tears of allr' 

He folds his mantle, regally to fall ! 

** Hush, fond enthusiast ! — still, obscure, and lone, 

Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands '—they retire 
From life’s throng’d path, unnotic’d to expire, 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 
Some trembling insect’s little world of cares. 

Descends in silence — while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ! 

Such is man’s doom — and, ere an hour be flown, 

— Start not, thou trifler ! — such may be thine own. 

“ But as life’s current in its ebb draws near 
Tlie shadowy gulph, there wakes a thought of fear, 

A thrilling thought, which, haply mock’d before. 

We fain would stifle — ^but it sleeps no more ! 

There are, who fly its murmurs midst the throng. 

That join the masque of revelry and song, 

Yet still Death’s image, by its power restor’d, 

Frowns midst the roses of the festal board, 

And, when deep shades o’er earth and ocean brood, 

And the heart owns the might of solitude. 

Is its low whisper heard ? — a note profound. 

But wild and startling as the trumpet-sound, 

That bursts, with sudden blast, the dead repose « 

Of some proud city, storm’d by midnight foes ! 

Oh i vainly reason’s scornful voice would prove 
That life hath nought to claim such lingering love. 

And ask, if e’er the captive, half unchain’d, 

Clung to the links which yet his step restrain’d ? 

In vain philosophy, with tranquil pride, 

Would mock the feelings she perchance can hide, 

Call up the countless armies of the dead, 

Point to the pathway bea^.cn by their tread, 

And say — ‘ What wouldst thou ? Shall the fix’d decree, 
Made fi>r creatmn, be revers’d for ihee^^ 

—Poor, feeble aid !— proud Stoic ! ask not why. 

It is enough, that nature shrinks to die ! 

Enough, that horror, which thy words upbraid, 

Is her drcvid penalty, and must be paid ! 


V.' 
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—Search thy deep wisdom, solve the scarce defin’d 
And mystic questions of tlie parting mind, 

Half check’d, half uttered — tell her, what shall burst 
In whelming grandeur, on her vision first, 

Wlien freed from mortal films ? — what viewless world 
Shall first receive her wing, but half unfurl’d ? 

What awful and unbodied beings guide 
Her timid flight thro’ regions yet untried? 

Say, if at once, her final doom to hear, 

Bel'bye Iier Clod the trembler must appear, 

Or wait thai'dAy of terror, when the sea 

Shall yield its Iiidden dead, aud heaven and earth shall lice ? 

Hast thou no answer? — then deride no more * 

The thoughts that shrink, yet cease not to explore 
unknown, th’ unseen, the future — tho’ the heart, 

As at unearthly sounds, before them start, 
the frame shudder, and the spirit sigh, 

They have their source in immortality !” (P.21? — 28.) 

Wo wlsli w(^ had s])a(*e for the earnest supplication which 
])rece(les this jiassa^c to Him who only can support the mliul 
in this dread conflict.’^ Hut we must pass by tins as well 
as some other interesting passages to give one exiract more; 
Avliieh comprises a ])athetic apostrophe to tho Sophist, and in- 
cidentally adverts by a poetical transition to tho suttbrings, 
the fortitude?, and tin? faith of the lamented daughter of our mo- 
narch — to her whose name is not yet forgotten by her afl'(‘ction- 
ato counirymen, while her youth, beauty, and untimely end, 
have b(?coine a standing national topic “ to point a morar' as 
well as “ to adorn a melancholy tale.” 

And say, cold Sophist ! if by thee bereft 
Of that high liopc, to misery what wx'rc left? 
lUit for the vision of the days to be, 

BuUfor the Comforter, despis’d by thee, 

Should wc not wdther at the Cluistener’s look. 

Should wc not sink beneath our God’s rebuke, 

When o’er our heads the desolating blast, 

Fraught with inscrutable decrees, hath pass’d, 

And the stern power who seeks the noblest prey,* 

Hath call’d our fairest and our best away? 

Should we not madden, when our eyes behold 
All that wo lov’d in marble stillness cold. 

No more responsive to our smile or sigh, 

I’ix’d — frozen — silent — all mortality ? 

But for the promise, all shall yet be ^ ell, 

Would not the spirit in its pangs rebel, 

Beneath such clouds as darken’d, when the hand 
Of wrath lay heavy on our prostrate land, 

And Thou, just lent ihy gladden’d isles to Mess, 

Then snatch’d from earth with all thy* loveliness. 
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With all a nation's blessings on thy head, 

O England's flower ! wert gather'd to the dead ? 

But ITiou didst teach us. Thou to ev'ry heart 
Faith’s lofty lesson didst thyself impart ! 

When fled the hope thro’ all thy pangs which smil'd. 

When thy young bosom, o’er thy lifeless child, 

Yearn’d with vain longing-— still thy patient eye, 

To its last light, beam'd holy constancy ! 

Torn from a lot in cloudless sunshine cast, 

Amidst those agonies— thy first and last, 

Thy pale lip, quivering with convulswe throes, 

Breath’d not a plaint— and settled in repose ; 

While bow’d thy royal head to Him, whose power 
•Spoke in the fiat of that midnight hour, 

Who from the brightest vision of a throne, 

Love, glory, empire, claim’d thee for his own, 

And spread such terror o’er the sea-girt coast. 

As blasted Israel, when her ark was Tost! 

“ * It is the will of God !’ — yet, yet we hear 
ITie words which clos’d thy beautiful career, 

Yet should we mourn thee in thy blest abode. 

But for that thought—* It is the will of God 1’ 

Who shall arraign th’ Eternal's dark decree, 

If not one murmur then escap’d from thee ? 

Oh 1 still, tho’ vanishing without a trace, 

Thou hast not left one scion of thy race, 

Still may thy memory bloom our vales among, 

Hallow’d by freedom, and enshrin’d in song ! 

Still may thy pure, majestic spirit dwell, 

Bright on the isles which lov’d thy name so well, 

E’en as an angel, with presiding care, 

To wake and guard thine own high virtues there.” 

(P. 30—33.) 

We trust the specimens which we have produced of this la- 
dy’s genius, will help to multi’ily her readers and aehnirers, and 
we are well persuaded that it she does not speedily take her 
station among the most popular of our modern bards, it will be 
because the sources of popularity have received a contamination 
from the vyiious purposes to which poetry has been abused, but 
from which and above which the muse of Mrs. Hemaiis is at 
the farthest remove, and at the purest elevation. 
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Art. XV. — A System of Mineralogy j in which Minerals are 
, arranged according to the Natural History Method. Uy 
Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Xatunil History, in 
tlie University of lidinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. Constable and 
* -Cq. Edinburgh. 

Thosi: have attended to the progress of iv,Jlural history 

in Europe during tbf^. last hundred years, must luive observed 
that the opinions of scientiftc people have been j)rinelpully di- 
vided on the subject of classification. Liunams set a great ex- 
ample in the department of botany, tlie principles of which 
have been followed more or less closely in other branches of 
natural knowledge: and as tlie grounds of his arrangement 
proceeded upon certain arbitrary views of the properties of the 
vegetable kingdom, in opposition to what may be called the 
natural affinities of the several tribes or families, the botanical 
system of this great man has, in reference to the principle now 
vStated, been usually described as artificial, and sometimes as 
unnatural. The French botanists accordingly liave all along 
opposed themselves to Linnaeus and his disciples; maintaining 
that in all the productions of nature there are obvious bonds 
of union, or, at least, certain inherent properties, by which they 
may be distributed and arranged in classes. Tournefort, and 
the Jussieus, have exerted no small degree of ingenuity in at- 
tempting to discover these relations, and to erect upon them a 
natural system, with the view of superseding tJie more techni- 
cal one of the Swedish philosopher. It is not our object at 
present to point out, eitlier how far these attempts have suc- 
ceeded, or what may have been the cause of their partial 
failure. We merely refer to them as an example of that ditter- 
ence of opinion wliich has prevailed among naturalists, as to 
the proper ground of a scientitlc aiTangement in one division of 
their pursuits. 

There is reason to apprehend that we are now about to wit- 
ness a similvir schism among the cultivators of mineralogy : and 
it is to give some account of the grounds of this controversy, 
its progress, and, we may venture to add, its leading merits, 
Thai we have undertaken the review of a book whicli has already 
reached the third edition. * 

We may premise, then, that the prodiv^tions of the material 
world present themselves to our observation in two different 
points of view : first, as having certain properties available to 
the chemist, the cook, or the manufacturer ; and secondly, as 
exhibitijag a number of other less essential qa^ilities, according 
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to which they may be classed in the imagination, and even de- 
lined in systematic order into groups, principal and subordi- 
nate. If the constituent or essential properties of a substance, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, were those by which, so to speak, ^ 
it most readily characterized itself to the senses, there could be 
no question that these are the properties upon which also every 
systematic classification ought to be founded. Jlut, if it ‘jhail 
appear that we may be intimately acquainted with (‘very jact in 
the economy of such substances, which can be made known by 
the anatomist or chemist, and yet snpplicd,with no means where- 
by to distinguish to the eye one class of them from another, it will 
unquestionably follow that we ouglit to seek for some less (Hpii- 
vocal ground whereon to establish charactiTs for dividing tlunu 
into orders, genern, and species, Nny, liirtlier, if it Ije iidinitted 
that a complete analysis or (lecomposlllon of a substance is ne- 
cessary, according to any given method of philosophizing, for 
ascertaining its place in the system to vvhieJi it is supposed to 
belong; it must certainly appear desirable to have recourse to 
some other plan, whereby the characteristics of the specimen 
may be determined, and itself at the sanu; lime saved from de- 
struction. In support of these iiderenees, it may be siillieiiuit 
to observe, that any branch of natural liistory which has hitlierto 
been successlully pursued, has followed, to a considerai>le 
extent, the system of external character. liotany was nothing 
more than a confused c(>llection of lads, until the Liiinaian me- 
thod of discrijnination introduced into it an intc'lligible ar- 
rangement; and no one has ever thought of studying zoology 
upon any other principle than that which determines the classes, 
orders, genera, and species of animals, from the outward con- 
figuration of tlieir bodies. 

Mineralogy has not yet been acknowledged as a separate and 
independent science ; on which account, it has never completely 
enjoyed all the advantages of the plan of arrangement and in- 
vestigation so happily ajiplied to botany. It has all along been 
regarded as a ])art of cliemistry ; and, of consequence, lias betui 
subjected to the particular rules of analysis by which tlrat sci- 
ence prosceutes its researches. Minerals, accordingly, have in 
all cases been described, not tis they appear to the senses, but 
as certain compouiids of earths or metals in union with parti- 
cular acids ; and, in this way, the learner was taught to know'a 
mineral substance, by finding* out the ingredients of wliich it 
was composed, instead of deriving its characters from such 
mialities as respect tlie sight, the touch, the taste, or the smell. 
.The chemist never rests satisfied with the knowledge of exter- 
nal properties. It is not enough for him that he has made him- 
self master of tlij* colour, weight, hardness, or Ibnn of any parti- 
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cular fiubslanco ; he must also know whether it is simple or com- 
pound; and il'the latter, what are the nature and proportion of 
tJie several constituents; what is the principle which regu- 
ilates their combination; and moreover, perhaps, to what cir- 
J ciunstaiices in their union, or rcciprot‘id action, tin* external 
Equalities of lire coinpound body in ([ii(*.>.tioii may be chielly re- 
fcrriHih*, 

lint jhis intimate knowledge of dm elementary parts of 
the bodies absoln ely nec.essary to tho defmitions and arrange- 
ments ofnatur.l hislorv? is tkU so in botany; it is not so in 
'4:ooloe;y ! and tinuk it ,u..-Jy mineccsNary in mineralogy. 
The trial, hovvevea-, as to thl'. tNt, not yet be(*ii fairly made. 
Every ))ersor u‘es, at the flr.'-t glanca*, tiiat it would be ridiculous 
to systcinati/c in tin* vogrtabh' kinjj^flom upon tlm results of a 
(duiinical analysis, and to arrange trees, }>laiits, and Howers, llC- 
e<mling to the aci<b and eaiiiis which iiiiglit be detected in their 
composition; but it <loes m >ouu li v,v app('m‘ (pnpi so unrea- 
sonable to restrict (lu* wimiv -clcncm of mineralogy to a ground 
equally narrow, and to reon< < all its principles to the mere de- 
tails of the laboratory. 

Tin* work now betbre m. ‘s the most vigorous attempt that 
lue be n hitherto tn emancipate this popidar and most 

dehghiKil sindv fion .e thraldom of chemistry, and to assert 
for it a, place .. Jong the r(*gular and independent sciences. The 
autlior Ivis i‘vid(‘ntly had this oliject in view ever since the first 
c;dilion of his “ Sysi'an'’ was given lo tlic- world; and lie has 
even been *'ik big step after st< j> towards the aceoiiiplishment of 
his purpose, in several subseipient jiublicatious on kindred sul)- 
jects: but i vas not till now that he could muster courage 
sufficient to put forth a regular treatise, “ in wliirli the mine- 
rals are aiTaiigcal according to tlic natural history method.” 
The ; temi^ alt^ ough turned aside l)y some regards, which 
might havi .a-‘en negiected, will, of course, be opposed, as all in- 
novations isually are; but that it will ultimately succeed, and 
cont ribubi greatly to th(^ advancement of the science, cannot be 
doubted liy any one who has devoted a moment’s thought to the 
subj(‘ct, fre(* from prejudice, and unfettered by the*bigotry of 
established system. 

Tlie only objection which can be reasonably urged against 
ibe natural history imdhod of arrangement must arise from the 
supposed deficiency of characters whereon to establish a re- 
gular system, according to the Linmeai^ divisions of classes, 
orders, genera, and species. We are satisfied, liowawcr, that 
there is no ground for such an objection. Minerals, like jilanis, 
present a sulficient number of external tpialities wdieiyby to 
distinguish them into groups, having charactifristics suited to 
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the customary rules of classification: and as a proof of this 
assertion, we have only to refer the reader to the work now un- 
der our consideration, which, making a slight allowance for the 
infant state of the science and the difficulties attending a change 
of nomenclature, affords a most satisfactory example of the / 
natural history method applied to the arrangement of mineral 
substances. We have only to regret that Professor JamcoOh 
does not confine himself entirely to external char‘ac<:^rs, re- 
jecting, in the mean time at least, whatever aid nia^" be derived 
from tlie dissections of crystallography in determining the order 
and succession of the species. We shall explain this remark 
afterwards; meanwhile we beg the attention of the reader to 
the following notice contained in the author’s preface : 

The arrangement adopted in this edition of the system is nearly 
that of my celebrated friend Mohs, who now fills the mincralogical 
chair of the illustrious Werner. It is founded on what are popularly 
called the external characters of minerals, and is totally independent 
of any aid fi’om chemistry. This, which may be termed the natural 
histary method^ I have always considered as the only one by wliich 
minerals could be scientifically arranged, and the species accurately 
determined. In my lectures on mineralogy I have been in the practice 
of grouping minerals together, according to their forms, lustre, streak, 
hardness, and specific gravity, with the view of showing to my pupils 
how they could thus be arranged and determined, without the assist- 
ance of chemistry, and in conformity with the natural history method 
employed by zoologists and botanists.* According to this view, 1 
separated all the earthy looking minerals, such as olivenite, copper- 
mica, lead-spar, malachite, &c. from the metalliferous class, and ar- 
ranged them with those earthy minerals to which they were most nearly 
allied in lustre, hardness, specific gravity, and other characters ; and 
in the metalliferous class arranged the different genera into groups or 
orders, forming the native metals into one order, the pyrites into 
another, and other metalliferous minerals into similar groups. I was 
proceeding in this mode of arranging all the minerals in the system, 
when Professor Mohs paid me a visit in Edinburgh, and there ex- 
plained to me his profound views on classification. I found they were 
of the same general nature with those I entertained, but tliat he Iiad 
advanced much farther, and, by the discovery of a system of crystal- 
lography eminently distinguished by its originality and simplicity, 
had been enabled to give to the natural history method a certainty 
even superior to that which exists in botany and zoology.” — - 

lloldiii" the opinion expressed above that minerals present a 
sulBcient variety of external characters for the purposes of a 
systeuiatic arrangement, we should regret the introduction of 
any principle of a different description ; and such we regard the 
axes and primitive forms of the crystallographer. In our review 
of Mr. Jameson’s book (see vol. viii. p. 169) we made a few 
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strictures on the system of Rome de Lisle, who attempted to 
found a mineralogical arrangement on certain peculiarities of 
crystallization. That ingenious writer enumerated the several 
, primitive forms which bodies are known to assume in passing 
\ into the crystalline state, and proposed as the result of all his 
^observations, and as the groundwork of his projected system, 
thfit oil minerals agreeing in crystallization, hardness, and speci- 
fic grav 'W, should be ranked under the same species. We like- 
wise adverted to the method recommended by Haiiy, who as- 
sumed as the ground of specific distinction, not indeed the 
primitive form of a crystallized substance, but the form of the 
integral molecule in such substances. 

To both these methods of determining the species of minerals 
we have the same objection ; namely, that they are extremely 
difficult in their application; and, m many cases, very falla- 
cious or imperfect as tests, even when applied in the most 
favourable circumstances. Besides, we do not see how any pro- 
perty (’onnected with the internal structure of a mineral can be 
regarded as an external character. The outward form assumed 
by a crystallized substance is ijuite a different thing, and may 
be used, as it has been most successfully used, as a legitimate 
characteristic both of genera and species ; but wherever a 
mechanical division is necessary, or even where such a division 
is proceeded upon in the imagination, as the test of specific rela- 
tions in mineral substances, we cannot help thinking that the 
natural history method of arrangement is at least so far re- 
lingiiished. Is there not sufficient scope in the numerous quali- 
ties of colour, streak, lustre, fracture, taste, smell, hard- 
ness, and specific gravity, to select characters for the several 
species under every genus, without striking out into a separate 
field of research in quest of distinguishing properties ? We 
are indeed disposed to express ourselves with caution on a sub- 
ject of which very few can know so much as the author wffiose 
views we are now examining. It strikes us, however, that to 
found specific distinctions upon the discoveries of the crystal- 
lographer would be to carry back the science of mineralogy to 
the defective and miscellaneous principles on which il rested in 
the days of Rome de Lisle. We have a great desire, we con- 
fess, to see in a more extensive form the crystallography of 
’ Professor Mohs; for being somewhat acquainted with the 
merits of that very able and very modest man, we are prepared 
to find in his work many new lights on the interesting subject 
now under consideration : still we could liave wished that, in 
this edition of his book, the Scottish Professor had confined 
his descriptions entirely to such characters as are properly and 
unequivocally external — such as meet the semies, and can be 
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estimated generally by their several organs, without any analy- 
sis of the mineral whether chemical or crystallographical. 

According to Mohs, says Professor Jameson in his Tabular 
View, all the regular forms in the mineral kingdom are reduci- 
ble to some one of four great systems or gn)uj)s, named ihom- 
boidal, pyramidal, prisinatical, and hexahedral or tessular, in-: 
eluding octahedron, rhomboidal, dodecahedron, TI>a.»'ni 

the genus corundum, there are three species, in which th? primi- 
tive fomis are the octahedron, rhomboid, and prisnr and hence 
are named octahedral corundum, rhomboidal corundum, and 
prismatic coruiulum. In the genus zeolite there are seven 

species ; one of these is named ])rismatoidal zeolite, because 
the cleavage is prismatoidal ; another is named axilrangible, 
because one of its most striking characters is its axirrangible 
cleavage. In the genus augite, one species is named ol>ii(|uc- 
edged augite, because tlie edge formed by the meeting of th(‘ 
bevelling planes, on the extremities of the crystal, is placed ob- 
liquely to the axis of the prism; another species is ninned 
straight-edged augite, because the edge formed by the bev( lling 
planes on the, extremity is straight, or peipendicular to the axis 
of the prism. 

The views here unfolded do certainly lead to a change ol’ 
nomenclature ; but we cannot perceive that they make any real 
addition to our knowledge of the minerals in question, or evem 
to the means of arranging them in distinct and lucid ordei*. Let 
us take quartz, for example, and we shall find that the oidy 
improvement tdfected by the new system is to diminish the 
number of the species, and to increase that of the subspecies 
in the same proportion; placing under the latU-r denomination a 
variety of gems which used to rank under the funner. Hitherto 
tlie quartz genus, or family, used to be divided into twelve 
sped csy which vveie again reduced into subspecies; ijind, in some 
instances, these last were once more divided into kinds. At 
present the quartz species amount only to two; the rhomboidal 
quartz and the indivisible quartz. But this serves no good pur- 
pose whatever, so far at least as w c!an hud out, for it only 
brings before the reader, as a subspecies, the gem which he 
was wont to see described as a higher member of tlie same 
family. The4:erm indivisible, too, as a[)plied to the doctrim; of 
primitive forms, cannot surely thrown much light upon the rela- 
tions of the sub species which rank under it; and we can only 
conclude, from the use of a phrase so decidedly negative, that 
float-stone, (piartzy-sinter, hyalite, opa 1 , meni lite, obsid ian, 
jiitch-stoiK*, pearl-stone, and puniice-stom^ have no primitive 
form at all, or, in other words, are never found crystallized. 
We repeat, thorefore, our doubts as to the advantage; accruing 
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to tlio Kcitince lioni ihis chaiif^e of noniencliiture in regard to the 
uiiiieral s])e.cies, ussunnl though we he that it is nearly that 
of Mohs, and founded on the primitive forms ol’ the minerals, 
or the nature of their cleavage, or on the position of the bevel- 
^ inuuit/’ It carries witli it a degree of obscurity from which the 
"usvstem was originally free; and (»f this we cannot state? a more 
stiik^'ig instance than the generic characters as derived from the 
niimbci '^faxes in a crystal. 

“ It will be required/* observes the author, “ what is here under- 
stood by axis? When the section of a simple figure, as a rhomboid or 
cube, affords, by means of a plane wliicli ilocs not pass through iu 
centre, a regular, or cqui-niigular or equi-lateral figure, or one iu 
wliicli such a iigure can t)e inscribed, the straight line which stands 
ju'rpendicular on the middle point of the figure, and passes through the 
ccMitro of the figure, is an a\is. If we take a hexahedron, and place it 
in such a situation that two only of its planes are horizontal, and the 
others vertical, every section of it witli a horizontal plane will afford 
a square; and the vertical line, which stands perpendicular on the 
middle point of the square, and passes through the centre of the figure 
itself, will be an axis. Iking the same hexahedron in such a situa- 
tion tliat one of its solid angles is above, and another vertically under 
it, tlio si'ction with a horizontal plane will be an equi-lateral triangle, 
or e(|ui-angiilar hexagon ; and the straight lino perpendicular on the 
middle point of this plane, and through the centre of the figure, an 
axis. Lastly, if we place the hexahedron in such a situation that four 
of its edges are horizontal, and the others are equally inclined towards 
the horizontal plane, all the sections but two will be longish rectan- 
gles; and the straight line perpendicular on the middle point, and 
tlirough the centre of the figure, is an axis. The kind of the axis is 
determined by the figure of the section, and one and the same figure 
may contain not only many, but also axes of different kinds, 'fhat axis 
in wliich the form of the section is triangular, or in which a triangle 
cun be inscribed by connecting some of its angles by straight lines, is 
named a rhomlfoidal axis, because it occurs in the rhomboid : w*hcn the 
form of the section is a square, the axis is named piframidnl^ because it 
occurs in the pyramid with square bases ; and when the form of the 
section is rhomboidal, the axis is named prismatic, because it occurs in 
the oblique double four-sided prism, which is a member of the pris- 
matic series. In the tabular view the diamond is said to dave mani^ 
axes, because its primitive figure, the octahedron, has rhomboidal axes 
that pass through the centre of the planes, pyramidal axes that pass 
' through the angles, and six subordinate axes that pass through the 
middle point of the edges. Zircon is said to have one axis, because its 
primitive figure belongs to the pyramidal system, in which there is 
only one principal axis. Topaz has three axes, because it belongs to 
the prismatic scries, in which there are three principal axes.” 

Before we proc(‘ecl fo explain in what manner the species of 
any iiulivijunl mineral is to be determineil acciording to this 

VOI.. \ V. NO. \ \ X. \ , 
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improved method of arr.in«;ement, it is necessary to inform the 
render that ihe several degrees of hardness in mineral bodies is 
expressed as in the following table : 

1 expresses the hardness of Talc. 


2 Gypsum, 

Calcareous Spar. 

4* Fluor-Spar. 

Fi Apatite. 

0 Felspar. 

7 Quartz. 

8 Topaz. 

Corundum. 

10 Diamond. 


When we wish, says tlie author, to determine the species to 
which any min(?ral belongs by means of the tabular view ([)r(i 
fixed to the work), we first ascertain cither its primitive ibrm 
or cleavage, and afterwards the hardness and specific gravity. 
Wo next compare these characters with those in the classes, 
orders, genera, and species ; and if a species in any of the ge- 
nera possesses the same characters, our mineral is to lie con- 
sidered as belonging to that species. If the form or cleavage 
cannot be ascertained, our determination of the species will 
not be so satisfactory or certain. Thus suppose we meet with 
a variety of iron pyrites, in which neither form nor cleavage 
can be detected, but of which the hardness and specific gravity 
are known ; and that the hardness is G, and the specific gra- 
vity 4*y ; if we compare these characters with those ol‘ the 
classes, orders, genera, and species, we shall find that tlui only 
genus to which they apply is iron pyrites. Hut these charac- 
ters will not enable us to determine the species with absolute 
certainty, because the essential character of every species do 
pends on the primitive form. They will, howevj^jr, show that 
the mineral is iron pyrites, even that it is not rhomboidal iron 
pyrites; but they will not enable us to decide whether it is 
hexahedral or prismatic iron pyrites. In other cases, the spe- 
cies can be detenniiu'd without knowing the primitive form ; 
but stiirthe determination is not so certain as when that form 
is known. Thus, sup))osc we meet with a species of magnelii: 
iron ore, which we find, by inspection, cannot be either tlu‘ 
rhomboidal or prismatic species, but which agrees in hardness 
and specific gravity with the octahedral species, we can say 
that it very probably is a variety of octahedral magnet ii tm 
ore. But there may be a fourth .s])eci(is of this genus not in lh(‘ 
system, having the same hardness and specific gravity as 1 lie 
octahedral, but with a different primitive form ; and w(‘ eannot 
be certain timt our mineral does not lulonj^. to that siueics 
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When the primitive form is known, all doubt vanishes. In 
compound minerals it is very often imjxjssible to determine the 
primitive form, in sucli case s, a. kuowh dt^tj of the cleavage is 
of infinite importance. But when neither form, nor hardness, 
nor specific gravity, can be determined, the tabular view can no 
^longer be used ; for the principal characters on which it depends 
are wanting. 

It is simjdy with a view of doing justice to a method, or 
rather a principle of arrangement, of which we cannot heartily 
approve, and which we do not yet clearly compreliend, that 
w(i have been so very minute in detailing the mode of its appli- 
cation. We will further state, too, that so far as primitive 
forms and (cleavages can be ascertained by an examination of 
the external figure of any crystallized mineral, we have nothing 
to object to them as legitimate characteis in a natural history 
classification. But all changes are not improvements; and 
thus, with every disposition to view in a lavourable light the 
cry stall ographi cal doctrines of Professor Mohs, we cannot help 
saying that wc should have liked Mr. Jameson’s book better 
without them. Little was wanting to render the second edition 
of his ‘‘ System,” not only the very best publication on mine- 
ralogy extant in any language, but, what is more, the very kind 
of work at present so much wanted to establish, in tliis depart- 
ment of science, a pure natural history method of arrangement 
and nomenclature. Wc imagine, therefore, that tlie inineralo- 
gical student would be pleased to see him retread some of tlie 
steps which he has recently taken; simpllly the system as much 
as possibhi ; and, above all, confine the principles upon which 
he discriminates and classes his subjects, to tlie qualities so 
well set forth in his treatise oii the External Characters of 
Minerals.” 

We are nob satisfied with the characters of the classes as 
given in the volumes now before us, and are perfectly certain 
that the author will not allow them to ap|)ear in any subsequent 
edition of his work. Our objection turns upon two points : in 
the first place, such cJiaracters being avowedly chemical have 
nothing to do in a book which professes to dispense with all 
chemical assistance : and secondly, tlujy are not sufficiently 
, distinct to mark out, with any degree of precision, the limits 
of the respective classes. Tliej^^, as they have been from 
time immemorial, are four in number, viz. the earthy, the 
saline, the metallifejous, and the iiiHamnfablo : and the cha- 
racters are given as fiillows. 

Class 1. — Earthy Minerals. 

Tasteless. — Specific gravity above • 

Y 2 • 
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CLAi>6 II . — Saline Minerals. 

If solid, there is a sensil)lc taste. No bituniinous smell. 

Specific gravity under 

C'LASS III . — Melalliferous Minerals 
Tasteless — Specific gravity above 1 *8. 

Class IV. — Injlammable Minerals. 

If fluid, there is a bituminous smell. If solid, there is no taste. 
Specific gravity under 1 -8. 

Every reader will be ready to exclaim that the classification 
here pro(*eeds upon a very slender basis indeed ! To obviate 
such strictures, Jiowevcr, we have to mention that Mr. Jameson 
liimself ackii(>wh‘dges that, “from the characteristics of the 
first and third classes being the same, it is obvious tlrat they 
should be arranged under one head, a method which is adopted 
by Professor Mohs."' But the objection to which we have 
already alluded is of a more sweeping nature, and applies to 
the principle of the arrangement, rather than to the method. 
The terms earthy, saline, metalliferous, and infiammable, ought 
to be rejected altogether^ and the deiioiuiiiution of the clas&es — 
if any descriptive epithet be necessary — should b() drawn from 
properties unconnected with chemistry. Perhaps it would be 
better merely to distinguish them by numbers, as 1,2, 3 ; leaving 
the characteristics at jnesent comprehended in them to discri- 
minate the several orders which they embrace ; for we suspect 
it will be found that the distributiouij incident to a strict natural 
history method would place in the earthy class, minerals winch 
have no earth in them, and in the inflammable such as would 
more naturally fall under the earthy. At all events, it is very 
probable tliat some cliange will be introduced here, iiiasunndi 
as the principle now employed is neither suital)le to the pre- 
tensions of the system at large, nor well calculated to answer 
the immediate purpose of scientific discriminatioi?.. 

The characters of the orders are strictly of the natural liis- 
tory kind, being derived in general from the laslre, s/rtalc, 
cleavage^ hardness y and specific graviltf. It is no doubt dilU- 
cult to distinguish clearly between some of the orders described 
as belon<^ing to the same class ; but, even in cases ol'the greatest 
obscurity, the student will be able to make his way to the 
knowledge of the minerals in question, by the aid of the generic, 
and specific characters, which are commonly more precise, and 
at the same time more cognizable by the eye or the touch. 

Formerly the geima used to be characterized by the names 
of the several earths, according as these were supposed to pre- 
dominate in the composition of certain groups of minerals: 
and hence we add the siliceous genus, the argillaceous, the 
magnesian, tI>o calcareous, the barytes genus, aiMOunting in 
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all to nine, and correspoudine; to the number of eartlis then 
known. It was soon found, however, that the nielliod of 
arranging these minerals in spoeies according to their external 
characters was quite incompatible with so close an adherence 
to chemical principle in the generic distribution of them. All 
'.illusions to the eartlis was therefore abandoned in the second 
edition of Mr. ilanieson’s system: even the imw genus was 
given up; and the minerals of the several classes were simply 
ranked under the head of families, these grou|)s having the 
subordinate division of species, subspecies, and kind. Rut the 
genera are again revived ; not, however, on the old prijiciple of 
a nominal relation to the earths, but on the moni scientific 
ground, alnrady explained at considerable length, of external 
(urm, llie number and kind of axes, the cleavage, hardness, and 
s|)f‘e,iru'- gravity. 

Thf' species, as we have noted above, are characterized I)y the 
primitive) form of tlieir respective minerals; which, so far as it 
can 1)(^ r('garded as an external charac.ter, is no doubt perfectly 
regular and legiliiiiiite. The great work of description is, how- 
ever, only more and more tranferred to \ho suhsitccics and kinds; 
and liere, uuie.h more satisfactorily than any where else, do we 
find the true natural history plan followed out in its minutest 
details, and witli the most complete success. Wc are Uanpted 
1.0 give an example of the distinct and masterly styU' in which 
Ibis portion of the work is cxecuteil : and for this purpose w^e 
select at random the sa]*phire, which is ranked in the system 
as the se(a>nd subspec/e‘s of the rhomboidal corundum. After 
giving its numerous synonyms, which w'e need not transcribe, the 
author proceeds to the external characters ; 

“ Blue ami red are its principal colours; it occurs alsp grey, 
white, green, and yellow. From indigo-bluc, it passes through 
sinalt-bluc, Beriui blue, azure-blue, lavender-blue, into a kind of flesh- 
red, rose-red, crimson-red, peach-blossoni-red, and cochineal-red. 
It occurs also peach-grey, bluish-grey, niilk-wliitc, reddish-white, 
yellowish-white ; which latter inclines strongly to lemon-yellow. It 
is sometimes of a deep green colour. • 

“ The colours of sapphire arc generally pure and light, seldom 
muddy and deep. Sometimes two, but more rarely tbrcc colours occur 
ill the same specimen ; these are white and blue, blue and red, white 
“blue and red. 

“It occurs in blunt edged pieces, and in roundish grains, both of 
which are pebbles and crystallized. Its crystalli/iitions are as follows. 

“ The primitive ligurc is a slightly acute rhomboid or double three- 
sided pyramid, in which the alternate angles aie 8(1® 4^ and 93° 56^ 
The followingjwhich arc thc'usiial forms, can be traced to this rhomboid. 

“ 1. Very acute, equi-angular, simple, six-sided pyramid. 

“ 2. Prccdtling figure truncated on the summit. 
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3. Perfect six-sided prism ; sometimes truncated on the alternate 
angles. 

4. Acute, double, six-sided pyramid, in which the lateral planes 
of the one arc set on the lateral planes of the other. 

“ 5. The preceding figure acuminated on the extremities by six 
planes, which are set on the lateral planes. 

6. The preceding figure truncated on the extremities. 

7. No. 4 truncated on the extremities. 

“ 8. No. 3 acutely acuminated with six planes which arc set on the 
lateral planes. 

‘‘ 9. The preceding crystal truncated on the summit. 

10. No. 1 acutely acuminated by six planes which arc set on tlie 
lateral planes. 

“11. The preceding figure truncated on the summit. 

“ The crystals are snuill; middle-sized ; and all around crystal I i/x'd. 
The planes of the crystals are generally transversely streaked, and 
when fresh are usually splendent. 

“ Internally its lustre is splendent and vitreous, sometimes inclin- 
ing to adamantine. 

“ The cleavage is in the direction of the planes of a rhomboid of 
86® 4^ or is parallel with the terminal planes of the prism. The 
cleavage is scarcely discernible in the blue varieties, the sapphire of the 
jeweller, but is pretty distinct in the red varieties, the oriental ruby of 
the jeweller. 

“ The fracture is conchoidal. 

“ The fragments are indeterminate angular, and sharp-edged. 

“ It alternates from transparent to* translucent; and the translucent 
varieties frequently exhibit a six-rayed opalescence. 

“ It refracts double. 

“ It is, after diamond, the hardest substance in nature; the blue 
varieties arc harder than the red. 

“ It is brittle, and easily frangible. 

“ Specific gravity 4*.3i20, 4 000, 4^’283,3-999,//n/V7y — 4*000, 

Hatchet and Grevillc — 4*161, 3*907, Yellow sapphire, 3*916; 
blue sapphire, 3 985 ; red sapphire, 3*975 ; Loxvry. 

To render his book as useful as povssible to all classes of 
readers, Professor Jameson continues in this edition of it all 
that miscellaneous information regarding the “ constituent 
parts” of minerals, their chemical chtiracter,” their “ physical 
characters,” geognostic situation,” geographic situation,” 
“ uses,” incidental observations,” &c. which have rendered it 
so extremely popuhar. We . could wish, however, to sec from his 
hands a small work, or manuiil of mineralogy, confined to scien- 
tific views, and done exclusively on the natural history plan. 
Such a treatise would be extremely useful to students all over 
the island, whilst it would enable the author to accomplish, on 
a limited scale, what he has never yet had courage to undertake 
avowedly anti resolutely, a complete and final divOrce of mine- 
ralogy from clnnhical science. 
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When till* iiuUer is calmly inquired into, there appears no 
stronjjjer reason for retaining mineralofry yg a branch of chemis- 
try than there was for perpetuating' the connexion between the 
latter science and botany. In most works on chemistry, indeed, 
there is still a larger space allotted to tlie ve^ctal)le kingdom, in 
which tlie autlior details, wilh much minuteness, the several 
ingredients which enter into the connx^sition of j>lants, tlie 
sacdinrinit pMavipIvy the mucus, the aihumcn, tluj gluten, the 
fihnn, tlie extmethe, and tlui oils, This is no doubt within the 
proper limits oi cheniisiry; and, as far as mere analysis is con- 
cerned, inineialogy will likewise continue to tt)nn a separate 
ihqrartmeiir of the same iustriu^tive science. But, as it would 
lx; (!\trej)iely absurd to attempt a classihc dion of plants ac- 
ctH'diiig to the n'lative (jiiantities of sugar or resin contained in 
tluan, so, upon llie veiy same principle, we muintain that 
it is V(‘ry unphilosophieal to found a system ol mineralogy 
upon the simple lact that oiu* fossil substance contains rmirc 
than another of a ciu tain eaiih, and that a. third combines in it 
a llirger proportion olsome acid than a fourth ora fifth is found 
to admit. 

For, in the first \Aaci\ a list of tlic ingr<alicnts in any given 
mineral do(;s not present a more adecpiate idea ot the appearance 
of that mineral than a list ol* tlu; ingredients contained in a 
(lowi;r will alford of the figure, colours, and suu'll of that flower. 
When, for example, we are told, that a gem consists ol so much 
silica and so much alumina mixed up witli a little oxide ol iron 
and a small portion of water, what notion can we form of the 
said gem? JS'one whatever. It may turn out to lie an amethyst 
or a topaz to adorn a laily's finger, or a piece of slate to roof 
a housi;. It is well known that the chemical ingredients of 
many minerals, which are the most unlike imaginable in external 
character, diifer only by a little more or less in the proportions, 
insomuch that any candid cluuiiist will acknowledge that, it he 
did not know the external properties of sucli bodies beforehand, 
he could not even guess at iheiii from perusing their contents in 
a chemical analysis. It would be as easy for an anatomist to 
pronounce concerning the figure ol an animal from* seeing a 
catalogue of tlie tvarUis and acids contained in its boiujs and 
muscles, as for the most expert analyst that ever pri'siiled over 
a retort or applied a test, to find out the genus or speci(;s ol a 
fossil body from any process of deco iiiposi lion. It is no doubt 
satisfactory to add the kiiowl<;dgi* of the cUmnist to that ol llio 
mineralogist, as it is in like manner satiKsfactory for the holanist 
to know the constitiuuit parts ol* the veg<;table suhskuices with 
wliich ho is conversant; but we repeat, again and again, lliat to 
form a sys4eiuutic arrungemeut of luiueruls upoM a reference to 
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the number, kind, or proportion of the inoredieiits, is as absurd 
and positively impracticable as a similar attempt would be with 
plants and flowers. 

T?ut further, in the second place, it seems to be admitted on 
all hands, that chemical prini^iples do not serve well to charac- 
feri/e the mineral species: indeed, we are not aware that any 
attempt has been made to accomplish this o])jcct by the use of 
such means. The advocates for the chemical system demand 
no more than that the classes, orders, and genera, shall be deter- 
mined accordinj^ to their views; leaving the spec*, ies, subspecies, 
and varieties, to be arranged according (o the principle of exter- 
nal character. Wallerius followed this method in his Sj/slcwa 
Mineralogicmn, in which he was imitated by the celei)ratod 
Werner in his works on the characters of minerals, as well as 
in the lectures which he delivered to his pupils. The last inen- 
fioned author, however, regarded this mixed method as inendy 
a temporary arrangement, being convinced of the utter im- 
possibility c3f (Constructing a truly philosophical miiieralogi(‘al 
system in which the externa! and chemical characters were to 
be conjoined.’^ There is indeed something extremely unscien- 
tific to have the gcjtcrn of a system determined on one principle, 
and the species on another directly opposed to it. 

Nor do w^e, in the third place, see any force in the objection 
to the natural history method taken up by those who allegt; that 
we thereby separate widely a niHnber of minerals which are 
connected together by certain natural alliances. Every thing, 
however, depends upon the principle according to wliicli sucli 
alliances subsist. A man, a wliale, a bat, and a seal, are not 
very closely allied cither in form or function, and yet they nrc. 
ranked l)y Linuaius in the same class. The same observation 
applies more or less to the collocation of plants in every botani- 
cal syslom ; and hence it is admitted, that the natural history 
method is not always wdiat would, prima facie, be called a na- 
tural method. Convenience iu arranging an immense variety 
of similar productions has suggested the substitution of an arti- 
ficial principle, or rather, perhaps, the generalization of some 
common property to such an extent as to appear artificial, in 
place of those more palpable qualities which connect individuals 
and subordinate groups in the eye of a common observer. In 
this way a metalliferous substance may happen to be classed 
with an earthy one, upon the ground of affinity in their external 
characters, as the m^^n and the bat come together in the class 
mammalia. Ibil this, objectionable as it may appear, is ncjt so 
absurd, in a scientific point of view, as the practice pursued by 
some chemical mineralogists, of placing a s]»ocies which contains 
no clay under nn argillaceous genus, and one that contains no 
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silica under a ejenus denominated siliceous. In one word, in 
every system wliich admits both chemical and external clrarac- 
ters as the basis of classification, the discrepancies must be 
oreat and irremediable; whereas, in a system of arrangement 
founded entirely on external character, the violent separations 
complained of will decrease in number as the ])rinciple becomes 
better understood, and as the properties of minerals shall have 
been more particularly noted and recorded. 

Lastly, we object to the mixed method now so generally in 
us(}, inasmuch as it renders the knowledge of chemical science 
necessary to the student before he can enter upon mineralogy. 
Tliere. is no reason in the nature of things why this should be so. 
Botany may be learned without chemistry; so may zoology; 
and so may every other branch of natural history : and it is 
entirely owing to the unphilosophical manner in which the 
study of orvetognosy has been hitherto pursued that the only 
approach to it must be sought through the intricate details of a 
science more diilicult tlian itself. It signifies nothing to say 
that WT cannot uetjuire a competent knowledge of minerals 
except l)V mcillis of chemical aimly.sis; for, iis the knowledge 
here alluded to refers solely to the ingredients which enbu* into 
this composition, the same remark applies with equal force and 
justice to anatomy, to botany, and indeed to almost all the other 
studies which respect cither body or mind. We hope, therefore, 
that Professor Jameson will persevere in his undiutaking, as- 
sured that, whatever opposition he may encounter in the mean 
linui from tlie ignorant or the prejudiced, lie will ultimately 
succeed in piae/uig his favourite study among ilie regular, com- 
plete, and independent sciences. 


Aut XVI. — Clirisfia/iitj/ pleading for the Palronage of the Civil 
Toicer, hul proiesfing against the Aid of Penal Ijnws: con- 
side.red in Three Sermons^ preached in Essex-strevl Chapel^ bj/ 
Ihe llev. Thomas Belsham. 8vo. Hunter. London, 1820. 

HE object of the three attempts before UvS, is to illustrate and 
establisli ihe two following propositions: 

“ I. Tliat the Christian religion deserves asul requires the support 
and patronage of the civil power. But, 

II. That Christianity utterly disclaims the aid and protection ol civil 
penalties.” (P. ;3.) 

What^loes our author mean, when he talks Mf Chrislianity’s^ 
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Te<j Hiring support and patronage? In other places he uses the 
word “ Need,'' “ The favourable patronage of tlie civil power, 
which Christianity, in its present conllicting state, has need of.” 
(Pvige 23.) A little before he talks of protecting and patronizing : 
'' To protect and patronize the Christian religion:” (page 23) 
and, in the advertisement of proiecthig and encouraging, The 
protection and encouragement of the Christian religion.” (Page 
IV.) liut we ask, what good did any government ever do to any 
Christian church by its protection, encouragement, or patronage? 
The fact is, it never was, and never will be a rule of governments 
to grant support unless, where something is to be gaincMl, by iJie 
granting, to their own strength. Governments, thert'lbre, will 
patronize Christianity where Christianity has estnblislu'd itself* 
in the hearts of any large portion of the coniminiily. Nay, go- 
vernments will eiuloavour to foster Christianity when; tluae is 
danger of its decliniug, and tliat for tlieir own sake. Ihit govern- 
ments will rarely help Christianity in its first beginnings, and 
while unable to go alone. Christianity has generally had to 
establish itself; neglected by government, oft(;ii persecutetl. 
But when it is strong in its own divine powers, then government 
steps forward, and offers the right hand of fellowship, ostensibly 
with the view of giving, but really with the view of receiving aid. 

We fear indeed that upon the subject of Christianity, ilu; views 
of Mr. Belsham and of many governments nearly coincide. 

If the object of all civil institutions be protection from injustice 
and the preservation of tlie public peace, nothing would contribute 
more essentially, or more effectually, to promote that end, than tlui 
universal knowledge, faith, and practice of the Christian religion.*' 
(P.5.) 

Mr. Belsham urges various arguments in support of his two 
propositions. Some of them, we confess, strike us as rather 
strange. In the 1‘avoured region of Europe •' 

** We behold Cliristianity almost every where triumphant. In various 
forms indeed, some more and some less corrupt ; and, in a few places, 
alas how few! in this happy land in particular,** (meaning Essex-strcct 
chapel, &c.) “ almost resplendent in its primitive purity and lustre. 
Whence originates this glorious distinction? Under Providence it is 

SNTIRELY OWING TO THE PROTECTION AN!) PATRONAGE OF THE 

CIVIL POWER. Had the Mahometan dynasty inundated the continent 
of Europe as it overwhelmed Africa and the Ivist, the Christian religion 
in Europe, in Britain, would have been in a state as lamentable as the 
churches of Antioch, qf Alexandria, and of Jerusalem, now arc.** 
(P. 58.) 

If we undcrstiind our author’s meaning, of which we are not 
quite sure, his arguinenl comes t(» this: that, because tlu^ coni inent 
of Europe has nuver been inundated by the Mahometanidyiiayty, 
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therefore, the triumph, and even the existence of Christianity in 
this quarter of the globe, is owing to the protection and patron- 
age of the civil power. As well might we argue thus. Two 
and three do not make seven. Therefore, the sun moves round 
the earth. But, really, is it fair: we say, is it fair for a writer to 
put such arguments into a book, and then to charge the public 
two shillings and sixpence for it? And that writer a Unitarian 
too ! A rational Christian! A man who kicks away the ladder 
of faith, and expects to soar to heaven, like Icarus, upon the 
waxen wings of his reasoning faculties ! 

But further. Surely in Mr. Belsham's two propositions tlierc 
is a manifest inconsistency. If Cliristianity is to have the sup- 

i )ort of the civil power, how can it do without civil penalties ? 
M)r instance, in illustration of the first proposition, Mr. Bidsliam 
observes that, “ The persons of iliosi* wlio profess the Christian 
religion, and of thos(; who teach it, should he protected from 
injury and insult/' (Page 6.) How,, then, can they be j)rotected 
but hy tlie laws? And how can the laws protect them exci'pt by 
])unishing those who injure or insult them i WJial do(;s our 
author imvan, then, wlien he says, that Chrislianity utterly 
disclaims tlic aid and ])rotcction of civil jienalties?" Thei'o 
cannot be one without the other. If Christianity jdcads for 
protection, she pleads for penalties. 

We note these imhecilities and inconsistencies, not because 
the subject is Ol' vast impuituncu, but luicaiiso we wish our 
readers to form a just estioiate of the reasoning powers of those 
who call themselves rational Christian:;. They boast their reason, 
and this is the specimen which they give us of it. In short, we 
have seldom met with any more remarkable instances of ram- 
bling speculation, inconclusive argument, or unprofitable dis- 
cussion, than in the production before us. Such is - ^ rationaT* 
Christianity. 

Our author seems, however, to be mightily taken with the 
argument about Mahomet, for he dwells on it at considerable 
length. After certain inquiries after various churches which 
once were flourishing, he adds. 

In vain will you look through these immense continents for a body 
of Christians in any degree resembling those witli which they were 
formerly crowded. The cross has everywhere yii'ldcd to the crescent, 
and the Christian temple is converjed into a Maliomctan mosqub. Or, 
if lierc and there, you meet with a few who profess themselves Chris- 
tians, their gross ignorance, their corrupti iloclrine, their miserable 
superstition, and their desolate state, only serve to exhibit, in more 
glaring colours, the wretched degradation of the once [)rospcrous and 
triumphant church.” (P. 57, 58.) 

Is Alt’. Bclshaiu in eurucsl ^ Does he really wish to know the 

• 8 
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rojison why iliese churclies fell into decay ? We will tell him. 
There spruiij; up in the early ages of Christianity certain black 
and damnable heresies, of which St. Peter prophecied in his 
second epistle,* and which ate like a canker into the vitals of 
the church. These heresies originated in the reasoning pride of 
false professors, their confidence in their own powers of discern- 
ment^ their natural loathing of divine truth, their love of sin, 
and their disbelief of the word of God. They displayed them- 
selves very commonly in false or unworthy views of those tvvj) 
distinguishing and essential doctrines of Christianity (which if 
any mviii demy, he is not a Cliristian) the atonement and the di- 
vinity of Christ. The persons maintaining these heresies had 
become so numerous, that many churches calling themselves 
Christian, when assailed by the powers of Mahoiiuit, in fact 
were not Christian. Thus the cross soon drooped before tlie 
crescent. And thus rotten to the core, there was not one of 
these communities wdiich the protection or patronage <jf any 
government could have secured, even if unassailed by outvvard 
enemies, from gradually declining from bad to worse; for in- 
stance, from Arianism to Unitarianism, from Unitarianism to 
Socinianism, from Socinianism to Apostasy. The cause of their 
decline was in their internal corruption, not in the powers of 
Mahomet. Heresy and infidelity were their sin, their |)oI luting 
and destroying sin. Mahomet was only the sword and the 
scourge. May no scourge, may no visitation of divine justice, 
be brought upon ourselves, hy the many dangerous and criminal 
heresies of our own guilty and unbelieving land ! 

We have observecl various attempts on the part infidels to 
cast obloquy upon Christians, as having instigated the prosecu- 
tion of the wretched Carlile, and we suspected this to be the 
design of the present essays. But. if so, the blow is too oblique 
to be ctt'ectuaL This, however, we must say, that no part ol' the 
proceeding was the work of Christianity. It was, from begin- 
ning to end, the work of the laws. The State had made certain 
enactments to preserve Christianity from insult. These enact- 
ments were broken, and the laws punished the offender. Thus 
the laws avenged themselves. Christianity had nothing to do 
with the business. It matters not who promoted the prosecution. 
If all the real Christians in the country had expressed their dis- 
approbation of the proceeding (though, probably, disapprobation 
is what many of them did not feel) the laws might still have had 
their course. 

Neither do we see, that the production before us is very 

♦ “ There sh.ill bofal^c U*arluTs amon^ you, who privily shall biiug in (lanma-r 
hie hcresic!*, even denying the Loid that bought them, and bring upon thetubthey 
kHifl de&lruclion.’’ tiCct. ii. 1. 
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oft’eciivc as vii* attack upon the laws. There are mueh more 
severe, and much more unjust laws than that which enacts a 
ijunishment ajiiainsi the wretched miscreant who disturbs the 
public peace by blasphemy. Wc have a law which forbids the 

'J/ny; of letters by any conveyance except by the post; and 
iinotier, whicli makes it an olfence to wear certain descri])tions 
ol‘ covered buttons: both of them infinitely more unjust, more 
jtbsurd, more burthensome, and more partial, than that upon 
which Carlile was prosecuted. And, as for Christianity, it stands 
about us much in need of one as of the otlier. But if Mr. Bel- 
sham musl edify liis Sunday audience by attackinjj^ the laws of 
his counuy, wliy not attack such laws as these? lie inioht liave 
produced somethin^' partaking (^uite as much of tlie character of 
sermons as the lliree dlscjuisitions to wliieh lie has given that 
title. Whether Mr. Belsliaui aimed his stroke, tlien, at the 
religious or at the civil institutions of his couutrj^, we think that 
Ijc has been c([ually unsuccessful. 

It will be ^een (lieu that we regard both Mr. Belsham’s pro- 
positions, if we, rightly understand them, as false: the former as 
i’alse in whai it asserts, namely, that Christianity reejuires or 
netnlN the countenance and patroiiagii of tlie civil ])ow'er; and 
tliij latter as false in what it insinuates, namely, lhat Christianity, 
on the jiresent oc(‘asiou, has had recourse to pains and penalties. 

Tluiie is, indecal, a Ibrm of doctrine which c/alls itself Chris- 
tian, and of wliich both these propositions might be true: a 
feeble and sickly plant, which requires to be nursed because it 
cannot stand ahuie, and which requires no/, to be too rudely 
befriended, because its sensitive foliag(‘ would shrink and wither 
beneatli the indiscreet jirotection of tlie too eager vindicator. 
We reler to a sort of ChrisUaiiity so trimmed and pruned of all 
peculiarities, that one would hardly know it for what it professes 
to be: a kii*(fl ot faith whieli consists “ not so much in believing, 
as in denying w liat is believed by others a species of religion 
Avhioh addresses itself almost entirely to the carnal understand- 
ing, or to tlie secuihir passions of the natural man, and neither 
awakens the conscience, purifies the soul, nor wanns^tlie heart; 
which contains nothing lhat can either alarm the sinner, or 
cheer the saint. Such a sort of Christianity, w^e allow it, does 
need an adventitious aid of some kind. Does it reject the aid 
of pains and jienalties f True^ Because few goverumenis 
would be silly enough to grant it. But it must be seasoned 
with scraps of heresy to make it palutable, and must be 
tricked out with the political jargon of the day to give it interest 
even from the pulpit : that pulpit wliich never glows with the 
ardour of genuine feeling, except when it is excited by con- 
cealeil aiiid clierished rancour against establishments aiul exist- 
ing authorities. • 
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Is it the wish of those who profess this form of doctrine to 
form an estimate of ite true value? Let them take the full gauge 
of their religion. Then let them subtract from it rancour 
against orthodoxy, controversial bitterness, reasoning prid^, 
speculative unbelief, contempt for opponents, and 
catholic emancipation and the cause of civil and rcli/)ous 
liberty all over the world, and say how much remains. 

Indeed there are many things in the work before us, whic.' 
tend to confirm us in our bad opinion of the creed professed by 
its author. He makes a display of considerable confidence in 
the external evidences of Christianity, yet we find him every 
now and then using expressions which would almost seem to 
imply that he regards the whole system as something dis])utable 
and problematical. According to his mode of speaking, it would 
seem as if it were not yet settled what is Christianity and what 
is not. 

With this provision for the decorum of public worship, for agree- 
ment in the profession of Christian faith, and for instruction in Christian 
morality, no evil would arise if the respective teachers should be al- 
lowed to exhibit and defend their own peculiar views of Christian 
doctrine, provided that such representations weic conducted with 
calmness, with a Christian temper, in the spirit of charity, and with 
practical application. It is only by calm and temperate discussion 
that truth cun be elicited, and can graduiilly attain its ultimate and 
universal triumph.’* 18, 19.) 

The point then is yet to be discussed. Truth is yet to be 
elicited. 

“ But what then becomes of uniformity of doctrine? That boasted 
uniformity, that stern idol, that savage divinity, at whose unliallowed 
shrine so many costly and even bloody sacrifices have been offered ? 
I answer, that nothing can l)u more foreign to the character of the 
human mind, and to the moral and intellectual progress^'of mankind, 
than that dull, monotonous uniformity of oj)inion, whicli has been the 
object of so much eager contention, upon wJiich so much absurd stress 
has been laid, and which, wherever it exists, can only be tlie result of 
the grossest ignorance,” (would it not exist everywhere, if the truth 
were knowft by all?) and of a total torpor and stagnation of the 
human lacultics. Nothing surely can he more reasonable in itself, 
more acceptable to God, or more conducive to iiitellectual and moral 
improvement, tluin a liberal indulgence to that diversity of opinion 
which is the inevitable result of the limited views, the different educa- 
tion, and the inveterate prejudices, of luinian beings : and so far from 
being a disgrace, that tiie public pulpits, agreeing in all the essentials 
of the Christian faith, in the rule of life, and in purity of worship, 
should ex])ress different sentiments upon controverted doctrines, this 
very circumstance would redound greatly to the credit of the civil 
(lower; as it would exhibit the singular and beautiful pIienoLieiion of a 
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national establishment of religion, founded upon the most just and 
enlarged principles, and providing the best means of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, without imposing unnecessary shackles upon the 
human mind.” (P. 19, 20.) 

Our sentimeuts are, in so many points, at variance with all 
this, that wo shall stale them at length. Wo maintain, then, 

1. That there is only one form of Christian doctiine which is 
true. 

2. That this true form of doctrine was revealed when Jesus 
•.Christ came into the world. 

3. That, being revealed, it was intended by the Almighty to 
bo known. 

4. That as sucli was the intention of the Almighty, it may 
be known; that is, it admits of being discovered, and ascer- 
tained, and understood; and is not ])roblematical or disjmtable. 

5. Tliat, therefore, all men ought to iliscover this true fonn of 
doiitrine, and to agree in it; and that if all men searched the 
Scrij)tures in a proper sjiirit, they would discover it, and they 
would agree in it. 

(j. That they who thus agree, and they alone, constitute the 
true church of Christ; and that no others (tliough they be 
called so by courtesy or by custom) are, in the full sense of 
^ the word, Christians. 

7. That, more or less, all those are to blame, we moan, all 
those are gnilly in the sight of God, who search the Scriptures, 
but vvlioF?e sear(!li <loos not end in tlioir iitfreeing in this true 
form of doctrine; to blame, wo say, either as they have searched 
with a proud, or a hard, or a perverse lieart,orvvith a prejudiced 
judgment, or with a criticizing and contesting, and not a teach- 
able spirit, or witli a soul poliutcd and darkened ])y the love of 
sin; and to blame, inasmuch as if they had searched with a 
right frame mind, llieir search would have led them, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, into truth:*' and, 

8. Tliat this true form of doctrine, is tlie doctrine which is 
contained in the articles and homilies of the church of England. 


* There i-i n in the Tir^t I'lpibllo of St. John, whicli oiir translators 

have reiulereil thus: “ Whosoever eoinmittetli ‘liii transgre.sseth aKo tlie law : for 
sill is tlie tians^^rossion of the law ” (iii. 4.) Tlie wonls in the original staiul thus; 
“ Ilrtf 0 Troiu'u au''fT!'<v, hx) rr^v < taiiv Awl 

we wouhi reiulcr them thus : “ Kvery oiiejkvho errs, transgresseth also the law. 
For error is transgression of the law.” That is, Ihc man kJio runs into tiovfrinal 
errov is atso t/m man who i7'unf'rcsses the taw of God, Jior iloctnnal error j'a Usdf a 
transf^ression of his law, (as vi. 28, !si?9.) llolh go togdfu r. The mantdio 

rrrsft'om thr truth is also thn man who will break tin- commandment 't. Iltrvtics makiz 
had practical Christians, All dodnnal trror is criminal in itself. The man who 
denies the truth has atrradif, in that aetf violated the law of God. And otha oiufa* 
tions of his taw will foKow of rourste. (Coiif. I John v. 17. Tit,', .{ftotprtoi Ui, 

Alt umighiAvsness has its origin in doctrinal error ; anJ, 2 John 9, xv here trails • 
gre^sion, anil iloetriiial eiior, ‘.eeni to stand for the sumelhiiig.' 
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From these our propositions it follows as a corollary, (hat 
those who hold the true form of doctrine will always be positive 
in maintaiiiino' it: and that when men are not positive, but 
speak of points of doctrine as disputable and problematical, 
there is in this very circumstance an evidence that their reli- 
gious creed is false or insincere. To us it ajjpears that so to 
speak of essential points of Christianity is in itself a great and 
dangerous error; and that those persons who are guilty of this 
error bear the mark of antichrist branded in legible characters 
upon their foreheads. If they were rooted and grounded in the- 
faith, as they ought to be, they would be decided and positive 
(we are nut afraid of the word). And that very dcicidedness, 
by some called dogmatism, whicli is so much exclaimed 
against in those who profess the catholic and orthodox faith, 
so far from being a blemish, is a token that they are of 
the truth. 

Nothing can be more revolting to tlie Christian than that 
nauseous liberality, that morbid candour, tJiat C()rru|)t and 
latitudinariaii indulgence, which cocjuettes with the* sce]>tie, the 
infidel, and the a])Ostate; which whines over the imfortunaU* 
bias” of those who “ unhappily disbelieve,” and reserves all its 
invective, and all its rancour for the consistent and conlirraed 
believer. Hut to say that it is revolting is not to say enough : 
it is something worse than revolting: it is a manifest token of 
an evil heart of unbelief it treiwts that as ))roblematical and 
disputable, which is not problematical and disputable: it par- 
leys with the enemy at the gate; and acts the traitor to tlie 
cause whicli it falsely jirofesses to befriend. In the obtrusive 
attachment of thos<j who feign a zeal for tlie cause of Christ- 
ianity while they impugn its doctrines, we can find no counter- 
part except in the kiss of Judas, wlio saluted his master and 
betrayed him. , 

When believers talk of uniformity of doctrine as character- 
istic of the true church of Christ, and of decisive views upon 
doctrinal points as characteristic of the true Christian, they 
are triumpnantly reminded of the various and vaiying religious 
denominations, that now exist in the world; and they are 
pressed with tliis argument: — that each of these denominations 
maintains its own views to be the only views that are correct, 
and that each of them is as likely to be right as the others. Hut 
we deny that this argument has a tenth part of tlie weight that 
is usually attached to it. For, first, we ‘are told, there must 
be heresies.” And the actual existence of heresies, up to the 
present day, in conformity with this declaration, is no oojectiou 
to that which we assert: namely, tluit there is one form of 
doctrine which "is true, and that all others arc not only, false but 
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tlfingerous. And, secondly, the consideration drawn from the 
number of denominations into which that portion of mankind 
is divided, which calls itself Christian, becomes very much 
diminished in importance when we bear in mind the following 
circumstance: that all these denominations admit of being 
grouped together under two lots, either as Christian or as anti- 
christian. The Christian are those who cordially believe all 
the catholic and orthodox doctrines of Christianity ; such as 
the Divinity of our Lord, the Divinity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, the corruption of human nature, the existence and 
power of Satan, and the necessity of Divine grace. The anti- 
christian are those who deny, disbelieve, curtail, or corrupt 
these doctrines; such as Arians, Unitarians, Socinians, Sabel- 
lians, and Pelagians. These may all be grouped together as 
antichristian. So that, in fact, if there be many denominations, 
there are, as far as doctrine is concerned, but two grand divisions. 
To borrow our terms from the naturalist, there may be many 
species, but there are only two genera ; and the argument drawn 
from the number of denominations amounts to nothing. 

According to Mr. Belsham, 

It seems expedient that no doctrinal test should be required, but 
the profession that Jesus Christ is a teacher sent from God ; that He 
died and rose again ; and that the scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament contain every thing necessary to faith and practice : because, 
whosoever assents to these propositions is a Christian, whatever addi* 
tional articles he may affirm or deny.** (P. 15.) 

We maintain, on the contrary, that there exists between the 
former and the latter of the divisions which we have described 
above, though they agree in all the points specified in this 
extract, a decided diSereiice. So widely do they ditfer, that, 
we maintain, they are not of the same religion, they do not wor- 
ship the same God. One class being Christian, the other cannot 
be ; for their faiths are different. 

We have said, that there are many things in the work before 
us which tend to confirm us in our bad opinion of the creed 
professed by its author ; and we now repeat the observation. 
The book betrays in almost every page, that the writer of it has 
low' and unworthy views of the Christian religion. He speaks, 
ill his very title, of ])leadiii^ for patronage. We 

have already seen how he talks, too, of need and support^ of 
encouragement and protection. And the same tone is maintained 
throughout. 

“ Then may the Christian religion be expected to flourish in its^ pu- 
rity and in its power ; and being held in deserved and universal estima- 
tion, and prifvailing in all ranks and orders of society, it cannot fail to 
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E reduce the greatest possible sum of national prosperity and individual 
appiness.” (P. 65^ 

Ah ! Christianity no doubt is a very fine religion. It is 
certainly of great aid to civil institutions, and whenever it comes 
to be held in deserved estimation, will greatly increase the sum 
of national prosperity. The fleets of Old England will once 
more ride triumphant over the waves ; and her manufacturers 
will starve every competitor out of the market. 

The author proposes in the same style. 

To specify certain cases, in which the discreet and liberal support" 
and patronage of the civil power would be eminently conducive to the 
encouragement and diffusion of this Divine religion.” (P. 5.) 

This Divine religion. Par excellence, we suppose. But we 
ask; Is this the language of a man who grounds his hopes of 
salvation upon Christ: The support and patronage of the 
powers of this world eminently conducive to the encourage- 
ment and diffusion of a religion which God came down from 
heaven to publish ! Is this the language of a man who believes 
from his soul that Christianity is the only true religion in the 
world, and the only religion that reveals the way of salvation ! 
Nay, that would be illiberal and damnatory. To talk in the 
rignt tone, we ought to talk of privileges 

To be extended to Christianity, or to tlie professors and teachers 
of Christianity, beyond what is allowed to a/l other religions^ (P. 32.) 

All other religions. Aye, this indeed is liberal. This is can- 
did and comprehensive. This is Christian charity. 

Again we read : 

The theological student should be inspired above all things witli 
die love of truth, with a pre-eminent desire to search after it, to find 
it out, and to sacrifice every thing to the attainment of it. He must 
dig for it as for hid treasure, and should be fettered by no restrictions 
in the pursuit of religious knowledge.” (P. 9.) 

Above all things with the love oj^ truth. Say, rather, with the 
love of God, and “ He will guide him into all truth even 
that blessed Comforter, who is justly styled ‘‘the Spirit of 
truth.^’ 

Should be fettered bif no restrictions. These rational Christians 
talk much of being fettered by restrictions. But restrictions 
are no fetters to a rightly constituted mind. True Christianity 
will float us over all petty obstructions, and set us above the 
level of being checked by them. “ If any man will do the will 
of God, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God 
and no obstacles can hinder him. The Divine Spirit, even the 
Spirit of truth, will provide against that. It is His especial 
office to gukle into ail truth.’’ But when a theological stu- 
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dtnftrusts all to the guidance of his reason, and rejects the 
guidance of lus God, then his spiritual energy soon begins to fail 
within him. Then his mind tires and droops, and becomes hamp- 
ered and embarrassed in its operations. Then he begins to feel 
himself encumbered by a thousand restrictions which he never 
cared for, and never thought of before ; and to declaim against 
human interference and interpretations in matters of rciigion, 
in wliich he once saw no inconvenience : laying that blame 
upon them, which he ought to lay upon himself. The fact is, 
his mind, having alienated itself from its Maker, has lust its 
healtliy tone, and feels cramped ami confined under fancied en- 
cumbrances, just as our bodies, when enfeeliled by sickness, 
feel cramped and confined by the clot hing which we are com- 
pelled to put on. Human devices — shackles — fetters — restric- 
tions in the pursuit of religious knowledge — these are the cries 
of men who are weak in tlie failli. In reading the following 
passage, we are at a loss how to express our disgust. 

Are there not many who are ready to press forward into the 
ranks, to meet the infidel upon his own ground ? Some perhaps whose 
nerves are now paralyzed by the interposition of tlie civil power : but 
who, if the magistrate were to remain quiescent, and Christianity were 
left to its own resources, would feel it their duty to come forward ?’* 
(P.94..) 

We say again, that the sort of Christianity which jostles and 
hitches upon such petty impediments as these, cannot be much 
of Christianity. True (Christianity will never shrink from com- 
ing forward when it ought, merely because it deems the magis- 
trate obtrusive. We like not this retiring coldness of affection. 
We like not this prudish zeal. We like not this dainty, this 
crop-sick ardour. 

Wlio will say tliat the following passage comes from the pen 
of a man who has just views of the Uiviiie power as manifested 
in the gospel ! 

The Christian religion ovoes its 2 >Tcsent existence in the tvorld, under 
ProvidencCy to the protection of the civil pox\)er. — I consider myself as 
addressing an assembly of Christians, who agree with me *that the 
Christian revelation is God’s best gift to man, and that the preserva- 
tion of it from age to age, has been an ample compensation for all the 
calamities to which it has incideiitly given rise. Now this happy 
eventy wider the direction of divine Proifidcnccy is wholly attributable to 
the protection and support of the civil potucr.—It is very well to talk of 
the omnipotence of truth, and of the irresistible evidence of the Chris- 
tian religion, which needs no energies but its own to secure success. 
But all this will avail nothing against the sweeping scourge of oppres- 
sive power. And if the professors and advocates of the Christian 
religion are ^ut off, what becomes of Christianity itseW’ (P. 54?.) 

z 1 
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The two sentences which we have here given in italics, have 
to us a strange and offensive sound. They read almost as if 
they had at first been written thus ; The Christian reliffiou 
owes its present existence in the world, — to the protection oi the 
civil power:” and “ this happy event,~is wholly attibutable to 
the protection and support of the civil power and then the 
words which we omit had been inserted, as a salvo, and to 
stop out exceptions, with a caret. 

We are little better pleased, with the following pas- 
sage. Not to mention that what is here said about the energies^ 
of Christianity, is something like a flat contradiction of what 
was said upon the same subject in the last extract. But why 
dwell upon trifles ? 

‘‘ Christianity, will spread, and will subdue the world. But this 
grand effect, as far as we can judge, is to be accomplished by its own 
energies ; by the zeal, by the activity, and by the fortitude of its pro- 
fessors. And among other means 1 will venture to add, that the 
discreet and liberal encouragement of it by the civil power, is far 
from being the least efficacious/’ (P. 40.) 

It affords, we apprehend, but an unworthy view of Christianity, 
to represent it, in this manner, as an engine made and then cast 
off from the maker's hands, to do its work by some inherent 
power ; and to divest it of the constant and pervading influence 
of its Divine Founder, lie, we know, is " tiie same yesterday, 

and to day, and for ever.” And he left to the flock of true believers 
this consolatory promise, Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” It is little that Christianity will ever 
accomplish by its own energies, without His continual and 
superintending aid. The gospel indeed is a powerful engine. 
But what would it be without Him ? A watch without a main- 
spring an engine without its motive power : a system without 
a sun : a body without a soul. We need not look beyond the 
pages of the ‘‘ sermons'' before us, to learn wliat we are to expect 
from a christless Christianity. 

But where men deny the essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith, we may generally trace an utter disbelief, or an utter 
unconsciousness, of the presence, and operation, and pervading 
and sustaining power of God. No man who really believed that 
God is every where present, and every where in operation, 
would talk of God's own religion accomplishing an effect, or of 
any thing's accomplishing an effect, by energies which it posses- 
ses within itself. A s well might we talk of ladders, and bricks, 
and mortar, joining together and building a house. 

But perhaps of all our exceptions to the present publica- 
tions the greatest is this, that tlie author has given them 
Jthe name oi sermons: nay, not only so, but has fTead them. 
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for'-so from the title it appears he did, to a publick as- 
sembly on the Sabbath-day. We appeal to Mr. Belsham’s 
conscience. Yes, we do. We appeal to his conscience. Is 
this mixture of malignity, of flatulence, and of political disqui- 
sition, a fit and suitable entertainment to be set nefore a collec- 
tion of miserable sinners, who come on the Sunday to the 
place in Essex-street, or to any place, to be fed with the bread 
oHife? 

“ To many,” we are told, the observations appeared new. And 
'some were disposed to pause before they adniittea the preacher’s con- 
clusions. By all, however, they were heard with their accustomed 
candour.” (P. iii, iv.) 

This, then, is what was going on, during the Sabbath, in 
the metropolis of a country where Christianity is established, 
and in a building actually erected for public worship ! Thus 
the half hour which ought to have been employed in listening to 
the glad tidings of that gospel which proclaims salvation to 
sinful beings, was spent, in listening to obsenmtions that ap^ 
jmiml iteWf with tlieir accusUmed candour! In listening, too, 
to such disquisitions as the following ; 

“ Upon these grounds it appears reasonable that the public teacher 
of religion should be supported out of the public purse. And yet, on 
the other hand, if the Christian instructor is placed in a situation of 

entire independence, there is great danger of his becoming insolent dnd 
negligent. Either way temptations occur ; and for this reason, some 
medium might perhaps be desirable, which it might not be very difficult 
to discover.” (P. h‘3.) 

Is this meant for law ? or is it meant for gospel ? And then 
to wind up with s\ich a statement as this, 

“ It appears a fact upon historical record, that had it not been for 
the scasonabl6»and energetic interposition of public autliority, though 
not always exercised with discretion, Christianity itself, or at least all 
that is valuable in it, would long ago have been lost to the world.” 
(P. 66\) 

O lame and impotent conclusion ! At this the oratqr arrives 
at last ! This is the lesson that he lodges in his hearers’ hearts, 
and bids them carry home with them, and revert to during the 
week, and meditate upon, as often as they can tear away their 
thoughts from the many distractipns and solicitudes of this 
perishing and apostate world ! A fact upon historical record ! 
And then to forget the caret, too ! Indeed, indeed, Mr. Belsham, 
this is too far under the mark. 

London is full of young men of ambitious views, and what is 
commonly called superior education. We allude especially to 
those who iiave graduated at the university, wlK) throng our 
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inns of court, and who aspire to eminence at the bar. Th^rf 
they dwell, away from their families, away from ajl the endearing 
intluences of domestic life, their whole soul intent, with all 
its powers, upon professional advancement. The knowledge of 
the true nature of Christianity possessed by these candidates 
for forensic honours and emoluments more especially their 
knowledge of the Bible, we apprehend to be often very limited. 
We mean to say that, with all their store of general infoma 
.tion, on those points wliich to them and to all men are of 
infinitely greater inmortance than all besides, many of them are. 

f rossly Ignorant. Yet among them, there may he some who 
now just enough of religion to feel an interest of some sort 
about their eternal destiny, though not so much as to pre- 
vent them from thinking that they may compromise the con- 
troversy between God and their souls, by giving an hour or two 
in the week to the offices of public worship. Such persons, 
then, though they are much above praying in private, and 
though they are ignorant of the contents of their Bibles, meiy 
still deem it expedient to attend some church or chapel 
once upon a Sunday. And, we should not w^onder, if some 
of them may now and then find their way by mistake, and 
for want of some religious friend to direct them better, to 
the place of resort in Bssex-strect, (Siiii<lay being the day 
on which it is open.) Nay, when they have been once, we 
think it not impossible that they may be tempted to go 
again : and so at length become regular fre(]uenters of the 
building: for doubtless they are likely to hear many things 
that will sooth their self-complacency, and few things that will 
disturb their consciences ; and, moreover, they may have an 
opportunity of enlarging their political views. We ask then : 
What is Mr. Belsham’s usual style of address to such hearers? 
Does he ever strive to alarm their consciences ? ^Does he ever 
reason with them of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, and make them tremble while he reasons ? Does he 
ever talk to them of death and eternity, of heaven and hell ? 
Poes he ever tell them of such things as everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power? 
Does he ever speak to them of the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched? Does he^ ever call on them to 
Ipok into their own condition, and to know and see how evil 
and how bitter a thing it is lo have forsaken their God ? Does 
lie ever send them ^home to their chambers thoughtful, and un- 
comfortable, and dissatisfied with themselves, and with no 
stomach for the study of the law, and tlie low ambition and 
miserable solicitudes of this perishing world ? 0 the ministers 

of God’s wojjd have a serious charge and an aw^^ul respon- 
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sihUity , but above all in addressinor the worldly and sensual 
heart, case-hardened in unbelief, and dead in trespasses and 
sins! Such is often, in these days of depravity, even the 
heart of youth: hard as a flint, and polluted by sensuality 
to the core : now corroded with the rancour of political malig- 
nity, now cankered with early cares, now grovelling in the 
periodical allowances of sedate and sober-minded voluptuous- 
ness. Already such a being, perhaps, has tasted the pangs 
of disappointment; and disgusted, but not satiated with liie, 

, already has learnt to mistrust the world, without being brought 
nearer to God. And when at length quite beaten down, when 
now advanced in years and driven in mere despair and weari- 
ness to seek those sources of comfort from above which 
earth cannot yield, what has he in return to offer? A frame 
worn down with anxiety, and blighted by (liminal indulgence; 
a heart withered and inactive; feelings long ago stimulated 
to (‘xhaustion by a rapid succession of varied and intense ex- 
citements; tlie dregs of early passion; the wreck, perha]>s, 
of shattered expectations; the phantom of de])arted honour! 
And lu)vv is the minister of the gospel to deal with such a 
case? Let him coukj as with a message from a God of 
vengeance and mercy to the guilty sufferer. Let him carry 
trrror into the inmost recesses of his heart, and lodge it 
there, and leave it there to do its salutary work. But let him 
])oint, witlial, to the atoning efficacy of a Saviour’s blood, 
and the inexhaustible riches of his restoring and sanctifying 
grace. Let him say, “ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give th(*e light.” But no. We 
must not ask this of a Unitarian. lie may exalt his hearers in 
idolatrous admiration of their own intellectual resources; but 
he will never hrad them to the foot of the cross. He may 
pander to tjieir itching ears with the sarcasm, and the sneer, 
and tlie political allusion; but never, never will his voice direct 
them to follow in the ways of life, whither the Son of God is 
gone before. 

Nor, with those, probably, wdio regularly frequent his Sunday 
meetings, would it answer. They must know well eiidugh what 
kind of food they are to expect, and no doubt they love it. 
No doubt they sit listening, with eager attention, for the next 
stab at orthodoxy ; the next innuendo against bishops ; the 
next generous tribute to the Cath6lic cause. 

We have met with many strange thiiigji in the present pro- 
duction of Mr. Belsham, but certainly with nothing that more 
struck us than tlie follpwing passage : 

Upon the whole, nothing can be more evident, to all who study 
the New T£stamcnt with attention, than that the only allowable way 
3 
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of propagating the Christian religion, is by teaching its sublime and 
glorious truths to high and low, to all indeed who are willing to hear,' 
m the most explicit and unambiguous language, and by patiently 
enduring all hardships, insults, and injuries which may be inflicted by 
the enemies of the gospel, being faithful unto death. To teach all 
truth, to' do all good, and to bear all evil, is the true character of the 
genuine missionary of Jesus: upon no consideration whatever to 
return evil for evil ; but, on the contrary, to love those tliat hate, to 
bless those that curse, and to overcome evil with good/' (P. 79, 80.) ' ' 

When we came to this sliort paragraph it actually refreshed 
us ; and we have since more than once turned to it with plea- 
sure. 0 si sic omnia! We should then experience, in taking 
up the works of Mr. Belsham, the pleasure which we now feel 
in closing them. 


Art. XVII.— present STATE OF COMMERCE, &c. IN 

FRANCE. 

1. De V Industrie Franqoise. Par M le Comte Chaptal, ancien 
Mlnistre de I’lnterior, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819. 

2. Rapport presentu d sou Excellence le Ministre Secretaire 
d*Elat des Finances^ par Hennet, le Cominissaire royal du 
Cadastre. 4to. Paris, 1817. 

3. Statistique General el Parliculiere de la France et de ses Co- 
lonies, Par une Societie de Gens de Lettres et Savans. 
8 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1804. 

4. D I Ft at de la Culture en France^ et des Ameliorations dont 
elle est susceptible. Par Depradt, Membrc de TAssemblee 
Constituante. 2 vols. 8vo. jParis, 1802. 

5. France as it is^ not Lady Morgan's France, By William 
Playfair. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1820. 

Experiments in politics should neither be rashly made, 
nor prematurely judged of ; the wisest projects may at first 
be attended with disappointment, and yet ultimately produce the 
desired effect. Tlie first operations may be impeded by inci- 
dental and temporary obstacles which longer practice may 
remove. By them the whole operation may be taken out of the 
hands of the contriver for a long period, or perhaps altogether, 
and he who has examined, and weighed carefully, the good 
and evil which may be ultimately expected from his project, 
may cease to have any influence on its direction, long before 
any determinate effect has been produced. 

Those experiments are the most to be dreaded, and should be 
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approached with the greatest awe and timidity, in which the 
feelings of the principal actors, and the mode of action they 
may adopt, is the most problematical; and only, perhaps, to be 
known wlieu arrived at such a state of eti’ervescent activity as 
forbids all reflection on consequences. 

When political projectors lay the foundation of their plan, 
as was done in France, in the will of the people, taken in the ab- 
«5tract, and not arranged into any ranks or classes, they rely on 
actors that cannot be depended upon for any continued course 
of reflection, and yet who must be the efficient, and indeed the 
sole operators. At the very first moment of operation, the plan 
is taken out of the directing power of the contri\er, and often 
receives a direction very diflercnt, and probably in opposition 
to that course which was necessary to a beneficial issue. 

The revolution in tliis country in 1688, was planned, exe- 
cuted, and completed by men who never depended on the will 
of the people, taken in that collective mass to which the leaders 
of the revolution in France trusted for support and co-operation. 
It was contrived and executed with a reliance on the consti- 
tuted estates of the country, who to preserve their own exist- 
ence, felt it necessary to preserve that of the monarchy by se- 
curing its prerogatives. They clearly saw that tlie preservation 
of themselves in their corporate capacities, depended on the 
security given to the power of the crown ; and they rested their 
hopes of success on the deeply rooted habit of submission to 
legal authority, and noton abstract rights which are perpetually 
subject to variation in their application to practice. 

The revolution of England was founded on the habits of the 
people to be governed, and was therefore eflected without de- 
stroying any of those habits ; that of France was founded on 
principles assumed to be true, but whether true or false inap- 
plicable to practice, till the habits of the people were destroyed 
and the guidance of aft’airs was given up to interest, or passion 
coupled with power. 

Attempts have been made in many periods in different coun- 
tries, to overturn tlie established orders of society, by loosen- 
ing the populace from all the restraints which in civiltzed states 
bind mankind together. Though history has given us no account 
of the prompters in the insurrection, during the early part of 
the reign of our Richard II. except of John Ball, and the names, 
probably fictitious, of Tyler, Shaw, Carter, and others ; yet so 
large a body as was then collected could pot have been drawn 
together, without a degree of inflammation having been com- 
municated by some more able chiefs than those who assumed 
the command. The first instiptors most probably were early 
put aside, and those of less skill, but of more, violence, soon 
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obtained the superiority, and, with injustice far greater than J)ad 
been exercised on themselves, threatened for a short time the 
existence of society itself, till the insurrection had become ex- 
hausted by its own virulence. 

We pass over the proceedings of Cade in the year 1450, be- 
cause, though the man was an adventurer, he probably was 
eiJcouraged and supported more by the rivalry .that subsisted 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, than by any of those 
pretensions to an equal division of the land which had caused 
the more extensive insurrection of the disciples of John Ball. 

The insurrection in France denominated the Jacquerie^ in the 
year 1357, headed by Caillet, was that of the j)oor against the 
rich, and though the disorders occasioned by the absence of 
their king, then a prisoner in England, and the privations whi(h 
a w^asting war had occasioned, might have been powerful at*- 
cessories, yet the great incentive was the prospect held out 
of an equal distribution of privileges and property. Tlie pro- 
mise brought together thousands in tumultuous ;n*ray who could’ 
agree in nothing but in the general jiurpose plunder ; their 
leaders w'ere deposed in quick succession, Martel, one of them, 
being killed by his own party; and. after inflicting and en- 
during tremendous sufferings, they were defeated, dispersed, 
and more severely oppressed than before. The jiea.santry of 
Germany, in like manner instigated by Muiicer, whose [ueten- 
sions were founded on perverted religion, were principally in- 
cited by the flattering assurance, that the privileges of the 
nobles should be destroyed, and the poor be made rich by the 
division of their estates. 

These variouvS attempts at revolution, like the servile and 
social wars of ancient Rome, were all grounded on the abstract 
principle of the equality of man, a principle only true, if true at 
all, in the very rudest condition of hiimau beings, ajid which is 
necessarily abandoned on the first step towards the foraiation of 
societies. 

The successful revolt of the British colonies in North Ame- 
rica, had nothing in common with the various attempts at 
revolution which we have noticed. The inhabitants of that 
continent were not roused to action by any prospect of plun- 
dering their rich neighbours, or depriving of power any of their 
rulers. The judges, the legislatures, the corporations, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, were hot attacked, the laws were not 
changed, ilor any otfeer alteration made than that of investing 
one of their own countrymen with that portion of the executive 
power, which had been previously exercised by a delegate from 
the country whence their aheestors had expatriated themselves. 
It wag founded on thfe habitual practices of the people, it vio- 
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.Iat^;.cl none of their former principles, nor attempted to promul- 

S ate novelties, resembling in tliesc* respects the revolution of 
Ingland in 1688. In the proceedings of their legislatures, 
the practices of their ancestors were aj)pealed to, to justify the 
enactment of new laws, and they neither professed nor aft’ected 
to regulate their systems on any new maxims or pn^tended dis- 
coveries in politics or jurisprudence. It was indeed a revolu- 
tion which changed the executive power, but scarcely changed 
any thing besides. 

If we advert to the period of our own civil war, we shall find 
that the jirincipul actors in those times, in spite of llic fanaticism 
of some, and the hypocrisy of others, never had recourse to 
those delusions of equality which disgraced the jihilosophical 
leaders of the French insurrection. They neither destroyed the 
courts of law, nor tlie magistracy, they did not confiscate the 
estates of their opponents, nor greatly annoy tliose who, tliongh 
known to be inimical to them, remained inactive. Though they 
suspended the national religion, tliey never tried to remove from 
the minds of the populace the apprehensions of a future and 
final judgment, or of the punishment which awaits iniouity. 

The French revolution is an isolated event in the liistory of 
our species. It is the first instance of tlie entire bucce»a of 

physical force in the hands of ignorance, vice, hypocrisy, and 
vulgarity, over knowledge, wealth, and refinement ; over power, 
too, which, if sometimes arbitrarily exercised, was still exercised 
with a mildness far superior to any thing that the succeeding 
rulers have displayed. We do not desire to justify or palliate 
the faults of tlie old government of France, but if we were 
disposed so to do, our argument would be this — the only period 
of internal tranquillity which that country has enjoyed since the 
revolution began, was under the rod of a determined tyrant, 
who suffered no complaint to be uttered against his decrees, and 
whose frowuis and tlireats were found to be the only efficacious 
means of quieting the perturbed f eelings of that vain and rest- 
less nation. 

As a new fact in the liistory of man, the state of France de- 
serves much consideration. It has become an important subject 
for unceasing enquiry, because its revolution is still held up by 
some politicians as an example for imitation. 

In the contrast which we shall endeavour to sketch between 
the condition of France before 'the revolution and the present 
period, we avail ourselves not only of personal observation and 
of the authorised works in the French language w Inch are placed 
at the head of this article, but of several others which touch on 
such subjects incidentally, and which are of indisputable accu- 
racy. Though we have adopted one work in our own language. 
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that of Mr. Playfair, for the purpose of drawing facts from ‘it; 
we do it without any approbation of either its plan or its execu- 
tion. We know some of his facts to be accurately related, and 
we find the confirmation of others in the works of M. Fievde, 
M. de la Borde, and in the speeches of M. Villicle in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. To this extent, therefore, we shall make our 
use of him, but we think it discovers want both of judgment and 
taste to announce his work as a refutation of Lady Morgan"^ 
silly book on France; a book which no man of common informa- 
tion has ever considered as worthy of any credit, or even of 
serious refutation. It is enough to say of it, that it is through- 
out a mass of blunders, errors, and misrepresentations. 

When France entered on the career which she has been con- 
tinuing to the present day, and which we suspect is by no means 
terminated, she bad reached a degree of commercial prosperity 
far beyond any state in which she had been ever placed before that 
period. M. Chaptal, an advocate or a defender of the revolu- 
tion, feels too powerfully the commercial evils which have been 
inflicted by it, to enter into a fair comparison between what 
France has lost and what she has gained by that event ; and 
whilst dilating through many pages on chemical discoveries, 
which we are not disposed to undervalue, though their practical 
benefits have not yet been very great^ he slurs over, in a few 
sentences, the reverses which commerce has experienced. He 
thus expresses himself in vol. i. p‘%e 3 : 

“ J'aurois desire pouvoir comparer Ictat actuel de notre commerce 
avee celuide 17H9; mais les evenemens out deplace tous Ics interets : la 
perte de nos principal colonies nous prive de debouches pour nos pro- 
duits et de moyens d’echange avec les autres nations. Aujourd’hui, 
comme aux premiers jours de sonenfance, le commerce cst reduit A des 
essais, A des enterprises plus ou moins hasardeuses: il est force de 
s’ouvrir de nouvelles routes, de chercher de nouveaux debouches ; on 
ne pourra en presenter le tableau qu’au moment ofi ses operations seront 
calculees sur les r^ultats de Texperience, et ses relations solidement 
^tablies." 

Though M. Chaptal has thought proper to decline the com- 
parison, we think an attempt to institute it may not be unin- 
structive. 

In the year 1789 France possessed either flourishing or 
rising colonies or establishments in each quarter of the world. 
On the coast of North America the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which wer j captured during the war, and have since 
been restored, gave employment to numerous fishermen, and 
created a nursery for seamen. The attempts to renew this 
branch of industry since the peace have been very feeble, and 
the operations uttended with little encouragement. The value 
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of* the fishery in the vicinity of those islands, estimated by the 
amount of the salted fish sent to Europe, was ten times as great 
as it is at present, viz. 16,730,000 francs, and now it has not yet 
reached 1,450,000. 

The island of St. Domingo, with a population of 500,000 
inhabitants, whose productions exported to France, to the 
amount of seven millions sterling annually, required, in ex- 
change, a quantity of the manufactures and agricultural com- 
modities of the mother country, and gave it animation and 
wealth, is lost for ever to France. The islands of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and Marigalante, were, fortunately for them and 
for France, at an early period of the war, taken by Great Britain, 
who, instead of destroying, acted as a preserving power, and 
restored them at the conclusion of the peace in a far better 
condition than before she occupied them. These islands, with 
the settlement of Cayenne, oppressed and torn to pieces by the 
practical application of the disorganising principles which 
emanated from the mother country, are tlie sole possessions 
of France in the western hemisphere; and their surplus pro- 
ductions, and their demand for the commodities of Europe, 
do not amount to one-third of what their trade was in the year 
1789. The establishments on tlm western coasts of Africa, 
which the fortune of war had placed in th(* hands of their oppo- 
nents, have never yet regained the height of coniinercial import- 
ance which they formerly possessed : this is principally owing 
to the abolition of tlie horrible trade in huniau beings, whicii 
the laws of France have forbidden, and which has made their 
possessions in Africa, as well as those of Great Britain, of very 
little commercial advantage. The occupation of Senegal is, 
however, if properly used, the most advantageous for the com- 
merce of gum of any of the ports on the African shore ; and 
the supply drawn through it by the French, and distributed to 
the various manufacturing countries of Europe, is, next to the 
trade of the West India settlements, the most valuable foreign 
commerce in their hands. It is said by some of the writers 
to be much increased; but we have seen no statistic^ accounts 
which will enable us to make a comparison between its present 
extent and that of 1798 and 1799- In the latter of those years 
the quantity furnished from Senegal amounted to 1,400,000 
pounds, and was estimated to be \vorth, when arrived in Europe, 
three millions of francs. Goree and Gambia, again in the pos- 
session of France, are of little value, now the traffic in slaves is 
at an end, though Uiey furnish some small quantities of gold 
dust, ivory, and wax; 

Before the Revolution, Fi-ance had considerable establish- 
ments to -the eastward of the C*ape of Good Hope, from whence 
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she drew some extensive commercial benefits, which are now, 
in some instances, totally taken from her, and in others, so 
contracted by the recent treaty of peace, as to be of little ad- 
vantage. The island of Bourbon might, by the richness of its 
soil, furnish abundant materials for commerce, if it enjoyed 
any port capable of receiving even small vessels : but, from the 
inaccessibility of its shores, all its productions must be ex- 
ported in small boats ; and as the neighbouring island of Mau- 
ritius is now secured to England, and thus there are no harbours 
but those in the territories of a rival power, the difficulty of 

conveying produce from the place of its growth must operate 
as an impediment to any great increase in its exportable com- 
modities. The abolition of the slave trade, by means of which 
the planters of Bourbon were enabled to supply themselves 
with active labourers from Madagascar, must prevent any rapid 
or great extension of the cultivation of that island. 

In the Indian peninsula the French possessed, on the coast 
of Malabar, the settlement of Malie, and, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, those of Mazulipatam, Norzapour, Devracota, Nizam- 
patnam, and several others whose revenues amounted to 

10.000. 000 francs. Besides these, Pondicherry, almost the only 
good anchorage on the coast where it is situated, gave, by the 
strength of its fortifications, a degree of security to the French 
establishments in India, which they must now be destitute of, 
when those fortifications are destroyed, and stijuilated not to be 
again erected. Chandemagor, the single establishment of France 
in Bengal, is a place only important in a military \ iew ; and, as 
no fortresses are to be erected, or any garrison maintained in it, 
it will be a weight on the government, and no benefit to the 
commerce of the European metropolis. 

In this review of the colonial interests of France, as they at pre- 
sent exist, and, comparing them with what they were before 
that fatal experiment, called the revolution, commenced, we 
see but a small part of that commercial distress which has been 
inflicted by it. The intercourse with the powers on the conti- 
nent of Eiyrrae, and the consumption of the manufacturing pro- 
ductions of France in the other countries of Europe, is, accord- 
ing to the reluctant acknowlec^ments of M. Chaptal, very 
considerably diminished. With Spain the land and sea trade of 
France was formerly extensive, Tne exportation from the latter 
to the former countiy, on the average of the three years pre- 
ceding the Revolution, amounted to about 83,000,000 francs; 
and the importations, on an average of the same period, to 

47.000. 000 ; the difference between which sums was paid in the 
precious metals which Spain received from her transatlantic 
possessions. The extent to which both the exports* and im-^ 
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ports are diminished does not accurately appear; but IVLChaptal 
plainly confesses it to be very great, without furnisliing those 
statistical facts which are within his reach. He says, “ In the 
present state of Spain our commerce is considerably reduced; 
and this reduction is principally in cotton goods, thin woollen 
cJoths, -feats, wrought leather, and other similar articles. This 
contraction of’ demand arises from several of the articles being 
fabricated in the country, and because, as far as a few are 
introduced, they suffer a loss from the competition which they 
have to encounter.” (Vol. i, p. 13.) 

The commerce of France with Portugal has almost disap* 
peared; and M, Chaptal, with a whining peculiar to Frenchmen, 
and from which their philosophers are no more exempt than the 
lowest of the vulgar, laments over the preference given to Eng- 
land by the Portuguese government, without giving any import- 
ance, and scarcely noticing the facts that the consui^tion of 
the principal production of Portugal is favoured by England, 
that its whines are admitted under circumstanceswhich tend greatly 
to encourage their consumption; and that the preference givea 
to English goods, in the dominions of Portugal, is only a slight 
return for the greater advantages she confers. If France could 
otter reciprocal benefits, no ingenuity that an English negotiator 
could exercise would prevent her from a share of the trade of 
Portugal : were she able to prepare her manufactured goc^ls aa 
perfectly as the English, and would as much consult the taste 
of the consumers in other countries, she would not long be 
excluded from it. 

The trade of France with Piedmont has suffered from the 
junction of Genoa with that kingdom. Previous to that event 
the south of France supplied oil, wine, coffee, sugar, indigo, 
and other colonial commodities for the consumption of Pied- 
mont, which are now furnished from Genoa on more advantage- 
ous tenns ; whilst, from the same port, the orgauzined silks caa^ 
be sent to markets where they bring more benefit to those who 

t reduce it, than when contending with the competition of the 
readers of silk-worms in the southern provinces of France. The 
salt, which France formerlv furnished tor the use of Piedmont, 
is now brought from Sardinia, and sold at Turin itself, since 
Genoa has been added to that kingdom, on lower terms than it 
was fonnerly supplied by France. The commerce of France 
with Genoa and with f iedmont, when those countries were 
under separate governments, amounted aniiaally, on the average 
of 1787, 1788, and 1789, to 26,000,000 francs, and is now nearly 
extinct. 

While Italy was under the rule of Bonaparte, a monopoly of 
the silks of Milan and Tuscany had been established; and the 
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advantages, conferred on the manufactures of France, produced’ 
a trade, which raised the transactions from three or four millions 
of francs to ten times that amount ; but it was forced and un- 
natural, and immediately fell with the dissolution of the colossal 
power that had compelled it. Milan and Tuscany, during the 
period of ten or twelve years, exported to France goods to tlu* 
amount of more than 40,000,000 francs, and imported manu- 
factured articles to the value of 50,000,000 francs, this com- 
merce is reduced, by the overthrow of the continental system, 
to less than a tenth part of the amount of that period. 

By the loss of her tropical colonies, the commerce of France, 
with the Papal states and with the kingdom of Naples, has 
suffered great depression. With the productions of St. Do- 
mingo, France paid Naples for the corn she drew from thence 
after unfavourable harvests, for the olive oil USCd ill her ClOtll 
and soap manufactories, and for the hemp, the wood, and 
some drugs which that country yields : and the transaciioiis 
with Rome were of a similar nature. During the existence of 
the continental system the cultivation of cotton was introduced 
into the kingdom of Naples, and the wool of that plant, grown 
in the vicinity of Castellmare, was sent to France, which returned 
its cotton and woollen goods ; but the cessation of the conti- 
nental system has furnished cotton wool cheaper than it can 
be grown in Europe, and the opening of the ports of Naples 
has enabled the manufactures of other countries to eater into 
competition with those of France, and they have acquired a 
preference. 

The commerce between France and Switzerland has under- 
gone less change than any other ; before, during, and since the 
revolution, its amount has continued nearly stationary, and the 
only variation it has experienced has arisen from the union of 
Geneva with the latter countiy . The manufactory of w<atches, and 
of springs for watches, is still predominant in tiiat city, though 
France has used strenuous efforts, during the last twenty years, 
to establish rival manufactories at Besangon. 

No two countries differ more, in their productions, than 
Russia and France; and it would be natural to expect that 
the commercial intercourse between such countries would be 
as extensive as their mutual wants ; but the fact is directly the 
reverse ; at the most favourable periods it was inconsiderable. 
The greater part of the productions, which France requires from 
Russia, are conveyed to it through the medium of Dutch, 
English, Swedish, and Hamburg ^ips. One of the reasons 
given for this, by M. Chaptal, is not a little singular, though 
certainly true, 

, The navigation of the Baltic and the north sea is troublesome and 
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'itogerous ; practice and a thorough knowledge of the coasts can alone 
Surmount the dangers. In the periods of the most extensive relations 
with Russia, wc have seen Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and English 
|Vessels come to our ports to load with wine, brandy, and oil to convey 
to the north. The number of French vessels make a poor figure in 
the lists of ships that passed the sound : the inexperience of our 
marinersin'TliOse seas has compelled us to avail ourselves of the inter- 
vention of foreigners, and to reduce the profits of our commerce by 
• dividing it with them.” 

As the more bulky articles, which are exchanged between 
Russia and France, thus pass mostly through the hands of 
foreigners ; so the more light and costly goods, which are used 
by the luxurious nobles of the former country, are also conveyed 
by means of other foreigners. The great fairs of Frankfort and 
Leipsic, and of Frankfort on the Oder, are the marts where 

the commerce in fine goods is transacted ; and the Germans, 
as earners, as commissioners, or as brokers, are partakers of a 
large part of the profits. The silk manufactories, established 
in Russia, are supplied with the raw material for their fabrics 
direct from Italy, and are enabled to rival the looms of Lyons 
in all the common kinds of silk goods. The art of distillation 
has been recently much improved in Russia, and been carried 
to such an extent that the ardent spirits, distilled from grain 
flavoured by various odoriferous vegetable substances, have 
attained a delicacy which has superseded the consumption of 
the brandies of France, with all but the richer members of 
the community. 

The trade between France and Sweden was never consider- 
able ; and it has been less, by more than one half, since the re- 
turn of peace than before the revolution. The iron and steel of 
Sweden were sent to France to the amount of eight iiiillioiis of 
francs, and tlfe returns were made one half in colonial produce; 
since the loss of St. Domingo, France has had no surp^lus of 
colonial products to pay with, and the Government of France 
has imposed a duty on Swedish iron to protect its native 
mines; and from these circumstances the trade has been di- 
minished without any prospect of reaching even its fonner 
condition. The commerce of Denmark, now that Norway is 
, separated from it, is very trifling, and exclusive of the wood 
shipped from the latter country scarcely exceeds one hundred 
thousand pounds in the best years. 

As long as the house of Austria possessec? Flanders, the com- 
mercial intercourse was extensive, but the erection ol‘ the king- 
dom of the Netherlands ’has separated Austria from France in a 
commercial view, and there is little or no trade between the 
two countifes ; but as the predictions of the philosophical 

VOL. XV. NO. XXX 2 a * 
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Frenchmen are alway favourable, we give the prospects witJr 
which M. Chaptal endeavours to encourage the hopes of his , 
countrymen : 

“ L* Industrie qui s’excrce sur Ic fer s’est tullcmcnt ameliorec en 
France, qu’on y conipte deja plusleurs etablisseniens ou I’on fabrique 
Ics faux, les faucilles, les limes, Tacier cemente et Tacicr- natlirel, an 
niernc degre de perfection qu’en Allemagne ; et II est a prosumer que 
lorsque nos ouvriers auront pris riiabitude dc ces travaux, ct que les 
ateliers sc scront multi pi iA^, on ne sentira plus ni le besoin ni Tavuntage 
de so pourvoir au-dcla du llhiii. Alnsi, sous ecs rapports, notre com- 
merce avee r Autrichc doit diminuer ; mais le luxe qui fait partout des 
progivs rapides, la population qui s’accroit dans tous les etats de I’Eu- 
rope, augmentent sensiblement la consommatlon, et preparent de nou- 
veaux moyens ^ la prosperite de rindustrie ; de sorte que la bVance 
pourra encore entretenir des relations tres-etendues avee cette belle 
partie de rAlleinagne.” 

Thus amidst the commercial privations of the French people 
iheir hopes are taught to rest on a period when their manufac- 
tories shall be increased, and their workmen shall have acquircnl 
the habits of labour ; as if their competitors in Flanders and 
Germany must necessarily lose the superiority they have ac- 
cj^uired, and become either stationary or retrogade whilst the 
French are making a progress. 

The transactions between France and the states of Germany 
have been always so combined with the operations of the ex- 
treme eastern parts of Europe, and even with parts of Asia, the 
purchasers from which repair to Frankfort and Leipsic at 
the fairs, that it is impossible to state what productions of 
France remain in Germany, and what pass on to more remote 
destinations. The exportations by land to Germany, before the 
revolution, amounted to 32,000,000 francs, wliilst the importa- 
tions never reached one third of that sum. It is well known 
that these transactions are now considerably less than at the 
period referred to, but to what extent cannot be known, for 
though access to the returns can be as easily had by M. Chap- 
tal, M. Herbin, M. Peuchet, and others, for failing as for floji- 
rishing yfears, yet they only lay before the public accurate state- 
ments of the latter. We are told by Chaptal, that 

Depuis trente ans la position comnicrcialc dc quelques etats d’AIlc- 
magne a beaucoup change, ct notre industrie doit s’en ressentir: les ma- 
nuracturcs de laine, de coton, et de fil, se sont multipliees ct amcliorees 
partout, tel point que la vente de nos produits y donne d peine au- 
jourd’hui les benefices les plus moderes du commerce: la Saxe, surtout, 
a forme des etablissemens qui ont diminue nos debouches; les laines y 
ont £te tellemont perfcctionnees, par Tintroduction des merinos et le 
croisement des races, qu on en export une tn's grande quantitc, 
et qu’clles approvisionnent les fabriques de VervierS, d'Aix-la- 
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|;CkapellC| et cles bords du Rhin. La Saxe a encore etabli un 
» grand nombre de manufactures de colonnade, de drapcric, de toilerie, 
\et s*cst plac^c par son industrie au rang des premiers nations manufac- 
tumres dc I’Europe. Si Ton ajoute a ses avantages celui de possedcr 
de nc5Hps mines metal liques dont I’exploitation est dirigee par une ad- 
. rninistralioh fres-eclaircc, on concevra que cc royaume est un des plus 
redoubtables pour notre commerce avec le Nord. 

“ Dans Tetat actucl, nos principal relations commcrciales avec les etats 
'VV Allcmagnc doivent etre fondecs sur nos vins, caux-de-vie, et soieries. 
draperic, et les objets dc gout, pourront bicn y trouver (^uclquc 
debit, mais ces objets n y feront jamais la base d’un commerce con- 
siderable/' (Vol. i. p.75.) 

The commercial intercourse between France and Prussia was 
never extensive ; before the revolution, the exports to the latter 
coiintiy were a1)out 11,000,000 francs annually, of which 
two thirds were colonial productions from St. Domingo, and 
tlie remainder consisted of wines and brandies. Since the re- 
turn of peace, as France has no surplus of tropical productions, 

and Prussia has acquired an extension of territory which in- 
cludes some of the best wine countries of Europe, there is 
scarcely any ground for expecting any improvement of the com- 
merce of France with that country. 

When France possessed her colonies, the commerce with 
Holland and the Hanse Towns was extensive, for she had then 
the productions of those establishments to supply her own con- 
sumption, and a surplus of each to exchange for the commodi- 
ties which she received from them. Sugar, coffee, and indigo, 
formed the principal subject matter of her extensive expedi- 
tions, which on an average amounted to more than 100,000,000 
», francs annually. Of this sum, the amount of sugar was full 
two thirds, aqd supplied the large and numerous sugar refiners 
of Amsterdam and Hamburg. 

After this survey of the commerce of France with continental 
Europe, w'e cannot sum up better than in the words of M. 
Chaptal : 

• 

“ En parcourant Ic tableau dc nos anciennes relations dc commerce 
avee les di verses nations de TEurope, on voit que les denrecs coloniales 
formoient alors, termc moycn, le quart de nos echanges, et que, par 
rapport plusieurs, dies cn faisoient la nioitic. Si Ton compare cct 
ctat i\ notre situation du moment, on voit avec doulcur que ces echanges 

n existent plus, et que, par consequence, une gyande partie de notre 

commerce doit passer ^ d'autres nations. Cette position, suite inevi- 
table des cveneniens, est sans doutc facheuse ; mais une grande nation 
he pent pas sc laisser abattre par des revers ; die trouve toujours 
en elle nieme le inoyen de se rouvrir de neuvdles sources de prospe- 
'*ite ; ct ses tnoyens sont, pour la France, dans son agriculture et son 
Industrie ; i! ne s’agit que dc les perfectionner pour rtndre torcement 
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toute I’Europc tributaire de leurs produits: ce genre de prosperity, 
ctabli sur cts deux bases, sera inebranlable comme Ic sol sur lequcl il 
b appuie, et sera, plus que tout autre, a Tabri dcs atteintes dc la ja- ^ 
lousie, de la politique, ct des cvenemens. (Vob i. p. 87.) 

We are far from looking with complacency on thisj)ictvvie of 
French commerce, which we have faithfully sketdnid Irom the 
works of writers whose object it is to represent it in colours, the 
most advantageous. We should rejoice to see the commerce of . 
France more prosperous llmii it is, or than it promises to he for 
some time to come. Application to objects of industry of any kind 
would be far more favourable to its own happiness, and the tran- 
quillity of the world, than that state of feverish excitement, in 
which it is maintained by the constant recurrence to those 
disgraceful victories which marred its real prosperity, and 
chained them down to an abject slavery, from which they were 
only at length delivered by the united efforts of long abused 
and indignant Europe. 

We cannot avoid remarking, that the impolicy of what wav-; 
called the Continental system, (because all the (Continent was 
compelled to concur in it by threats of military vengeance) is 
now visited upon the heads of those who not only acquiesced 
in, but applauded the silly proceeding, and that, more from a 
hatred towards England, than from any sober calculation of 
advantage to France. By compelling the Continent to abstain 
from the use of all British goods, a stimulus was presented to 
every country in Europe to become manufacturers. The pro- 
hibition continued sufficiently long to establish their fabrics, to 
give skill to their workmen, and to reconcile the consumers to 
the new and peculiar fashions that were introduced. Prussia, 
Austria, and Saxony, formed large establishments for manufac- 
turing, and Holland extended those that had been previously 
formed. These prospered for a time, and increased their capitals ; 
and instead of having recourse to France for those commoditicvS 
which they were prohibited from drawing from their accustomed 
markets in England, they furnished them at hoints and found 
the meaifs of surpassitig France in very many, and of rivalling 
England in some. Tlie cottons and woollens of Saxony, of 
Prussia, of Holland, and even of Switzerland, have excelled 
those of France ; and the same restrictive principles of com- 
merce are applied to the goods of those countries, as are exer- 
cised towards the snperior productions of England. The pros- 
jiect of extending the sale of French manufactures on the Con- 
tinent, is thus now mu(‘h less, than before the revolution, or the. 
existence of tlie continental system. 

We do not trace the commerce of France with, the United* 
Slates of America t)r with their once great markets of con- 

2 
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fv^Timptiou in the Levant; because the former, according to the 
liciclcriowledgemeiit of the French writers, never merited notice, 
knd the latter had been much lessened, before it received its 
Meath blow by the revolution. 

^ we look at the manufactures of France, we shall find, not- 
withstanding the glare which the detailed description of the 
improvements they have undergone has recffived from the colour- 
. ing of M. Ohaptiil, that the whole amount of these has been 
Sessened since the revolution. A very able and apparently ac- 
/•jirate writer^ in a work published in 1811 ^ entitled, Stathti(£ue 
‘ Indiisirielle el Mannfacturklle de t Empire Francoisf' 
the amount of the articles furnished by the various fabrics in 
France, at a sum, wlien rendered into sterling, of 55,000,000/. 
in the year 1787 ; in the year 1801, at 49,500,000/ ; and in 1810, 
at 43,800,000/. M. Chaptal, enumerating the most trifling arti- 
cles, and including such as cider, perry, and the corn spirits used 
by the growers, makes the amount of the manufactures ol France, 
about 68,000,000 at present. We are aware that such calcnlu- 
tions can never be accurate, and the most faithful computors may 
differ very widely in their results, witliout any impeachment of 
their industry or fidelity : but though inaccurati\ tliey are very 
serviceable in forming comparisons between dillerent periods. 
The writer just mentioned gives valuations at different periods; 
M. Chaptal only those of the present lime. In the year 1788, 
the refinery of sugar was a very important brancli of the manu- 
facturing industry of France, but with the loss of the colojiies 
it necessarily became much contracted, and this must have 
created a falling-off in the general result. The exports of linen, 
of soap, and of* various articles for adorning the person, com- 
prehended under the term passementerie, have suffered a very 
great reduction, and, as far as we can judge, no increase of do- 
mestic consuihption has been found to compensate for that de- 
falcation. The value of fine and coarse linen, of threads and 
lace, and other articles prepared from flax, which were exported 
in the 5 "ear 1789, amounted to 40,000,000 livres, and in the 
last four years has not reached to as much as in thi^t single 
year. In fact, the circumstances in which Europe was placed 
by the aggressions of France, made home fabrics necessary in 
eVery country; and ^e believe, with the exception of cambrics 
and a few fine lawns, there is no article prepari'd from flax, m 
which France is not excelled by the other countries on five con- 
tinent. The produce of the potteries has irftreased more than 
any other of the fabrics of France. During the (‘Xistcnce of the 
commercial treaty between the two countries, the tables of a 
ranks, from those of the nobles to those of the day labourers 
were covered with the earthenware of England, whicli had 
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nearly abolished the use of wooden trenchers. The war tho^ 
followed necessarily excluded our plates and dishes, and eii- 
couraged the making similar kinds at home. These have beeii<\ 
extensively tabricated, but being inferior in quality, and dearei^ 
than those made in England, the ruin of the inanufactpries 
would be the consequence of admitting a free trgfle in such 
goods : foreign articles, therefore, of this description are com- 
pletely excluded. 

There are few things more difficult in French statistics than ^ 
to calculate the proportion of productions between diftereim 
periods ; and we must rather rest in conclusions drawn from 
opinions and reports on the quantity of manufaclures than ex- 
pect to attain certainty : but we fully credit the representation 
respecting the manufactories of France in the Stalistique general 
et particuliere de la France et de ses Colonies, tom. ii. p. 280: 

II faut observer cependant que la richessc et Ic nombre des habit- 
ans nc suiHsent pas toujours a soutenir le commerce interieur d’lm 
grand etat comme la France. Ces deux elcmens dc la prospcriti' 
publique peuvent ctre les incmes, ct leur influence sur le commerce 
avoir dlsapavu ou considcrablcnient diminue. C’est ce qui arrive 

lorsque les revenue des proprietaires passent en grand partic de leur 
mains dans colics des habitans des catupagnes, comme nous le voyons 
aujourd’hui par suite dc la revolution. £n eflet, de 150 millions dc 
revenus fonciers, quo les proprictaircs-terriers depensaient dans le scule 
ville de Paris, il nc s’y en depense pas aujourd’hui plus dc 40 millions 
de nieme espece. I-iC surplus des revenus des terres rcste entre les 
mains des paysans devenus proprietaires des formes, dont avant ils 
versaient regulierement le ferniage dans le commerce, par la voie des 
proprietaires-consommateurs. Ainsi sans que la population soit dim!- 
nuee, Ic numeraire memo rcstant egal, et la culture ayant fait de grands 
progres, la consommation d'objets d’industrie manutacturifire, sur-tout 
de ceux de luxe, qui donnent le plus de salaire et de benefices de main- 
d’oeuvre, a perdue de son etendue, et a ccss6 de verse^/ dans le com- 
merce les capitaux ncccssaires a sa prosperite. 

C’est aussi la une des causes du haut de I’interct dc Targcnt; par ce 
quo le cultivatcur parcimonieux le retenant dans Tinaction, par defaut 
do consommation, et par une cupidite particuliere a cette classe 
d’hommos, il se retire chaque ^our de la circulation, et devient matc- 
riellement plus rare: inconvenient auquel il est difficile dc remedier, et 
sur lequel le temps seal peut agir, mais dont le commerce se sentira 
bcaucoup plus long temps que de toute autre csp^ce dc contre-temps 
politiques.’ 

Without acceclin,g to the opinion of this author in its full ex- 
tent, we may safely trust to his facts which shew that the inter- 
nal trade and manufactories of France have greatly diminished 
since the revolution. 

yfct naturally turn from the commerce of Franc© to its agri- 
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•culture, winch, according to the assertions of M. Chuptal, has 
made a considerable progress. In the accounts before us of the 
produce of agriculture we find no notice of what that produce 
was before the revolution, nor any means by which to make a 
Contrast between its past and present slate. We have indeed 
very copious accounts of the land, of the different jmr poses to 
which it is appropriated, of the (prantity of corn it yields, of the 
number of cattle whicli are furnished to tlie markets, and the 
wool the flocks produc.e. All these, however, relate to the pre- 
sent period. A similar account for the years that preceded the 
revolution is a. great desideratum; for without this, the assurance 
that agriculture is iiuacased must be received with wavering 
faith, or must be judged to be so small as scarcely to meritnotice. 

The circumstances in which the long war which France car- 
ried on placed that country, and indeed all Europe, were such 
as to induce imn eased production. The great demand for ali- 
ment for the numerous armies that were on foot, and the mari- 
time l)lockade of the coasts, w'hich prevented food from being 
brought from tlie more distant parts of the world, must have 
acted as stimulants to cultivation at home, and, had there beiui 
an adequate capital in the hands of the occupiers of the soil, 
would have carried it to a greater extent than any writers in 
France have represented it to have reached. 

As the probability is, that whilst every part of Europe has 
been making a rapid progress in the improvement of its soil, 
that of France cannot have been either stationary or retrograde, 
we must give some credit to the assertions on this head of the 
writers of that country. M. Chaptal seems fully aware of the 
only mode by which the cultivation of the soil can be eflectually 
ana extensively improved. He is aware that the previous step 
must be the produi^tion of those kinds of food which nourish 
cattle, whose manure must be used to enrich that soil wliich is 
to yield grain for the subsistence of man. He says the culture 
of artificial grasses (prairies arLiJicielles) was almost unknown in 
France thirty years ago, but since that period it has made a great 
progress.” The progress may be great in respect to France, 
but, according to his own statement, it is very small if compared 
with England, Flanders, Holland, or even Germany. In refer- 
ring to the statements of the late Arthur Young, we find the 
natural meadows to be calculated at .5,364,800 arpents, and the 
artificial meadows at 6,332,100 arpents in the year 1793. Ac- 
cording to the Cadastre j the extent of both together at present are 
6,013,000 hectares, which are to arpents as 49 to 25. Thus the 
meadows and pasiurt’s, on the increase of which good cultivation 
mainly depends, iu the course of twenty-seven years, have been 
augmeuttn from 1 1 ,696,900 to about 14,900,000, or little more 
than one quarter. • 
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It is not our intention to compare the cultivation of France 
with that of other countries, or we could easily show that though^ 
upon the whole, it possesses a better soil and climate than Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Saxony, or Prussia, the productions of 
the land are much less for their extent than in even the last, ot 
those countries. We wish to compare France with herself, that 
the effects of her revolution may be clearly seen. . 

According to the statements of the Cadastre the extent of land 
in France that is under the plough is 22,818,000 hectares, or 
nearly 67,000,000 English acres. As the cultivation in far the 
larger part of France is still conducted on the barbarous system 
of sufiering the land to lie fallow every third year, and tfeen to 
grow a crop of winter succeeded by a crop of summer corn, 
viz. first, wheat or rye, and then either barley oats or buck 
wheat, the first crop is the most abundant, and the second can 
scarcely return three or four times the quantity of the seed that 
is sown. The account of the quantity of corn grown in France 
is furnished to us by M. Chaptal (tom. i, p. 226), and when 
compared with the quantity of the land confirms us very fully in 
the opinion, that the vaunted improvements since the inspection 
of Mr. Young have been extended to but a very small portion of 
the French territory. 

If of the 57,000,000 of ploughed acres one-third are in fallow 
and unproductive, and the remainder yields, as M. Chaptal 
states it to do, in page 227, 64,324,000 quarters of corn, viz. of 
wheat, rye, barley, maize, oats, and buck wheat, the result will 
not be more than eleven bushels and a half to the acre. If it 
were in our plan to compare France with other countries, we 
could show that the production to the acre throughout England 
exceeds that of France, in spite of our less fertile soil and less 
genial climate, in the proportion of 20 to 12. 

The proportion of wheat to other grain that is grov/n in France 
must necessarily deteriorate the best land, unless the quantity of 
pasture was greater than the com land, and the number of cattle 
kept on the latter furnished manure to renovate the former at 
every return of a wdieat crop. The number of cattle sustained 
in France is so inconsiderable when compared with the extent 
of its ploughed land, that it could receive but a small portion of 
manure under any circumstances ; but the culture of the vineyards 
and of the vegetable gardens deprives the corn of any portion of 
the manure it requires. The vineyards are 1,977,000 hectares, 
the gardens 328,000, nr, both together, 5,760,000 acres; an ex- 
tent quite sufficient to require all the manure which the cattle 
in France can produce. 

It is the boast of M. Chaptal that the potatoe culture has been 
extended in France, so that its annual produce now amounts to 
32,066,587 hectolitres, or about 106,000,000 bushels. What 
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. the. quantity was formerly docs not appear ; but the effect 
produced by them in Ireland is such as to dispose us to think 
that the increase of this culture is rather a presumptive proof 
of the indigent condition of the lower classes of society. 

, France has a rich soil naturally, but it may be exhausted ; 
she is blessed with a fine climate, which even the institutions 
of democracy cannot injure ; but on every return of unfruitful 
seasons she has suffered greater wants than the coiui tries which 
are inferior to her both in soil and climate. In tlie year of 
scarcity, 1817, the worst com in England (suffering then under 
a similar visitation) was eagerly purchased to hied the occu- 
piers of that naturally fertile country. That which our poor 
would not eat was greedily bought up and carried to France, 
where it was deemed a most seasonable supply. 

Though it is not our present object to dilate upon it, yet we 
cannot help remarking that, by the returns of cattle of all kinds 
in France which M. Chaptal has furnished, w^c are induced 
to conclude, that in j>roportion to the extent of the land, the 
cows, sheep, horses, and pigs, in England, Holland, and the 
Netherlands, are as five to one compared with those in France. 
That writer has estimated (tom. i. p. 248) that the quantity of 
meat furnished by the flocks and herds of France, amounts to 
forty-two pounds annually for each inhabitant, and the quan- 
tity of grain to about ten bushels for each, on the supposition that 
none of the latter is appropriated to feeding the cattle. We 
believe it would be easy to prove that in England and the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, the quantity, both of grain and ani- 
mal food, is considerably more than double that which is 
extracted from the soil of France, in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, and nearly double in proportion to the number 
of acres. 

The inwease of population of every country in Europe, 
within the last thirty years, has been very great : the causes of 
tliat increase it is not our business at present to investigate ; 
but the ettbc.t has been to improve and extend the agriculture 
of each kingdom ; that improvement had been extended to meet 
the demands of a period of wasting w ar, and prohtftily has ex- 
ceeded the point which the more economical consumption of 
peace required. That some of that improvement has been 
adopted in France, we are disposed to acknowledge ; but from 
the statements of the various writers of that country, whose dis- 
position to magnify beyond their due va^ie every little advance 
their countrymen make, it is clear that France, while she has 
been retrogadiiig in 'her commerce and manufactures, has made 
in her agriculture less ad^ aiices than have been made by the 
epuntrioB that surround her. • 
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The effect (if the revolution has been a minute division ©f-' 
land, which is very unfavourable to production ; and the absurd' 
but popular law by which the land, on the death of a proprietor, 
must be divided among his children without his having a con- ^ 
trol over the disposition of it, has a very prejudicial eflect. 
This is not yet fully experienced, because the generation during 
whose existence the system commenced has not yet passed 
away ; but at every step the evil will become more felt, and tlie 
excess of production beyond consumption become diminished. 
The proprietors of the small portions ot land into whicdi France 
is rapidly dividing, are too proud to labour on any but their own 
soil, and too poor to provide the necessary stock of cattle and 
implements to cultivate beneficially tlieir own little spots. It is 
justly remarked by Playfair, that 

Although the purchaser of an acre or two of land, or perhaps only 
of half an acre, may feel that he is far from happy, that his attention and 
industry arc ill bestowed, yet, })ridc will make him conceal his inward 
feelings, and prevent his wish of returning cither to a state of vassalage, 
or actual servitude. His wife and his children share in the pride of 
property, and a thousand lesser circumstances combine to perpetuate 
the situation ; and others, unconscious of the real situation of the 
small proprietor, struggle into a similar state of apparent independence 
and real misery. 

After all, those proprietors are far from independent, and the taxes 
on land, which amount to two-fiflhs of. a valued rack rent, amount in 
reality to a sum equal to what would have been paid for the whole rent 
before the revolution. It is true, that if the tax is paid, there can be 
no removal, as in case of a tenant, who may be removed whether he 
pays or not ; but except this, the sound of the name, and the vanity of 
possessing property, arc the only advantages. 

“ In cases of a small property, such as one or two acres, it is of little 
importance to the cultivator whether he pays 10s. a-year for rent, or 
two fifths for taxes ; on a large farm it would make a grea^ difference, 
but on a small one it makes none worth considering.” (Playfair, vol. i. 

p.20, 21.) 

The condition of the rural inhabitants of France has been 
brought before the public, in consequence of a project for es- 
tablishing the Caisse H^polliecaire, or Land Bank, which is de 
signed to alibrd some relief to their distresses. The plan of the 
bank, under the patronage of the government, is designed to 
lend, in small sums, such money as proprietors may need, upon 
the security of their land, and thus take them out of the power 
of the usurers, by whom they appear to have been most grievously 
oppressed. It is not our business to discuss the merits of this 
project, or to enter into any calculation of the advantages that 
are likely to arise from it. we submit however to our readers the 
picture (liawii by 4he Chevalier Deluze,the proposer of fcUe bank. 
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.and which he gives as the result of his correspondence, of 
two years’ continuance, with the principal persons in all 
the great towns and departments of the kingdom, including 
two thousand justices of the peace, and the mayors of every 
commune. 

It is as follows : 

“ The average of proprietors of land oppressed heavily 

by debt, is 21) in 100 

Average of proprietors in debt in a lesser degree. ... (39 — 100 

Average rate of interest paid, on money borrowed .... 12 i per cent. 

“ The number of lands sold to pay debts 

is considerable in one third of the chief places. 

‘‘ Ditto less frequent in one-third ditto. 

“ No sales to pay debts in ditto. 

Have not received answers from ditto. 

“ lu a great number of the cantons tlic forced sales are not made till 
after an expensive law-suit, and then the lands are sold at an under 
price. 

“ On an average land sells for 27 } per cent, less than it did six years 
ago (1S12), over two-thirds of France; in the other third some lands 
sell higher, and others, nearly as before. 

In two-thirds of I'rancc industry languishes for want of money. 

In about one-tenth it does nut languish. 

“ From one quarter of the country we have no information. 

Agriculture and manufactures arc equally in want of capital. 

When small sums are borrowed, the interest is so enormous, that 
they would make no statement. The average rate of interest is cal- 
culated on loans that are under 24* per cent.” (Playfair, vol. ii. 
p. 16(i.) 

** In France at this time, three-fifths of the proprietors of land arc 
burthened with debt, and one-third is altogether crushed by the 
amount and the interest, (obere), 

“ Throughout two-thirds of France, houses, land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery, when brought to sale, produce on an average, 274- 
less than they would have done six years ago. 

“ Throughout the whole of France, the greater number of borrowers 
on mortgage pay an exorbitant interest, which exceeds their reveniu's. 
the medium of rate of interest is 12^ per cent, without taking into ac- 
count loans made at the rate of more than 21* per cent.,% Often at the 
term of the first loan, and almost always at the end of tlic second the pro- 
prietor is compelled to give up his lands to the lender for a third of 
their value, under the ruinous but illusive conditions of an eventual 
sale {un remert’*.) This is the very frequent result at the end of 

* The nature of a r6n<?rfcMs (his:— The proprieti^r executes a deed of sale at a* 
future dav, at a price hxed, on which he receives a loan of money. If he repays 
the loan, ’with the interest due at (he time, the sale is done away with : but if he 
does not, the sale stands good, and the lands go to the lender, M, Deluze found 
that this case is a very coniuion one, and he terms it “ la dcccuante favour d’liii 

9 » 
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three years. One of the consequences of such arrangements is, that* 
the borrower, foreseeing the end of the business, neglects the cul- 
tivation of his property. He loses every thing, and the country loses 
a great deal. 

By this means oneffth of the soil of Prance is diminished, in re- 
gard to its produce.” ( Vol. i. p. 25, 26.) 

Count de la Borde, in his work entitled De t Esprit d^Asso 
elation, published two years ago only, says ; 

Except in Normandy, which, from being near to Flanders and 
England, partakes a little of their mode of cultivation, the rest of 
France is in the hands of ignorant people. The fanners are, like the 
peasants, grossly ignorant, neither knowing how to write or keep 
accounts, eating black bread all the year, and only conquering their 
hard destiny by their courage and perseverance. 'Jhe division of land 
is in some cases too minute, and in others too extensive : that igno- 
rance, and want of capital, which prevent all improvement, will con- 
tinue till wealthy and well-informed men apply themselves to agricul- 
ture, as in England; where the ground is a valuable raw material, which 
rich men turn to an immense profit, by means of genius, machinery, 
and capital. In France, on the contrary, the property is divided into 

small lots, on which each family feeds a cow, grows a little corn for 
food, and flax and hemp for clothing, with a small quantity of wood 
for fuel : and at the end of the year afttcr being badly fed and clothed, 
and rarely warmed, is as it was at the beginning of it. In Eng- 
land, the cultivators obtain wealth more easily than they do exist- 
ence in France, where the great and the small proprietors are alike 
stationary.” 

After this quotation from the recent publication of a man so 
well known by his accurate description of the state of Spain, 
and who has surveyed England and other countries of Europe 
with a penetrating eye and sound judgment, we should need- 
lessly fatigue our readers by any further observationj on the 
condition of the agricultural inhabitants of France. 

There can be no doubt, but that the agrarian system, to which 
France is rapidly tending, is well calculated to furnish soldiers. 
A rural population is the best material from which an army can 
be formed, ahd the scattered nature of such a population makes 
all opposition to the most rigid conscription law, either im- 
possible or unavailing, Wliilst the metropolis is the focus of 
factions, the rural districts will be obedient ; the strongest fac- 
tion of the capital, will have little difficulty in extracting from 
the agricultural inhabitants (supposed to be three-fourths of 
France) whatever number of recruits, with the meaiifi of feeding 
them, they may require. 

It is hoped, that the portion of representative government 
which is combined with the monarchy, may have a betteficial 
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influence. We cordially join in this hope ; but with the imper- 
fect and undefined powers of the legislative assembly, with the 
subserviency of some members, the virulence of the jacobins, 
and the indiiference of the moderates, we tremble for the con- 
sequences wliich may hereafter be produced. We concur in a 
great degree in the summary given by Mr. Plviyfair : 

To sum up the whole, it appears, that the present government has 
been so contrived as to unite in itself, very nearly all the imperfec- 
tions of a pure monarchy with those of a representative government, 
each having imperfections and disadvantages peculiar to itself, but it 
has been so much the fashion to give praise or blame by one sweeping 
phrase, that it may be thought necessary wc should here state our 
reasons. 

They arc simply as follow : — 

1, The ministers are not responsible, unless to the king, for any 
thing except crimes they are not likely to commit, and which they 
Imve no temptation to commit ; consequently all pecuniary responsibi * 
lity is without any control, as in pure monarchies. 

2. The chambers can neither propose good laws, nor amend bad 

ones : they have only a negative power. 

S. The delays that must occur, not only in making laws, but in their 
execution ; the prodigious number of public functionaries or magis- 
trates ; their ignorance of their duty, and their propensity to interfere 
in every sort of aftkir, all unite to burthen industry ; so that, besides 
the regular expenses of the state, the local and accidental demands 
on the industrious arc immense. The liberty, in fact, is for the magis- 
trates, and not for the people ; the former Jiave tlie same means of 
oppressing as under the old government : but the latter Iiave not the 
same means of calling them to account ; so that we may truly say, the 
jiresent government unites the imperfections of pure monarchy, with 
those attendant on the representative system.” (Playfair, vol. i. p. 
223 , ^m.) 

Tlie administration of justice in France has, we fear, not been 
improved by the revolution : in the provinces it is in ii much 
worse condition than in Paris itself. There all the vices ol‘ the 
old system are retained, and perhaps extended. The judges are 
men of a lower rank in society than tliose who executed the 
same oftic.es bedbre the revolution. The practice of privately 
soliciting justice, by the parties to a suit, is still notoriously con- 
tinued. 

“ Of those old practices, one of the most shameful was the parties 
in a civil action, going separately, and soliciting the judges privately. 
Alter all the parade of liberty, and of getting rid of ancient preju- 
dices, and bad modes of doing business, this indecorous practice still 
(!ontinues. Whether the judges allow themselves to be persuaded, or 
to be bril^ed. is best known to the parlies ; but it js natural, without 
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any ill-natUFed surmise, to conclude, that the trouble is not taken for 
no purpose. Even the most sceptical always believe what seems to be 
most probable of two or more things. Now, the matter seems to re- 
duce itself to this : — Whether is it more likely, that a judge will lay 
himself open to be suspected through mere politeness ? or, through a 
sort of indifference to public opinion ? or, for the sake of interest ? 
Judges, for the most part, are not very polite ; but, in particular, not 
to those who come before them to seek justice. That they should be 
indifferent to public opinion, is incredible. That they have the failings 
of men, and love their own interest, is possible. 

“ To an Englishman, this practice of soliciting the judges before 
a trial came on, appeared more indelicate than any other thing under 
the old government. It was one of the first, it might have been ex- 
pected, to be reformed ; but so it happens, that it still remains the 
same ; and therefore the reproach may, we think, be retorted with 
great propriety. 

“ Another custom that prevailed formerly is not yet quite done 
away with, and that is, of two counsellors speaking at a time, or the 
one interrupting the other in the course of his speech. 

“ The public minister, as he is called, or king’s attorney, is like- 
wise greatly attended to, not in the requests that he makes, but in the 
arguments he uses ; and when any of the counsel at the bar bear too 
hard upon him by their arguments, the court interferes, by stopping 
the speaker. On the whole, there is great appearance of an over- 
bearing partiality, and little of an attention to justice. Appearances 

are sometimes deceitful, and they may be so here ; but the courts of 
justice in France neither inspire respect, nor seem to deserve con- 
fidence. 

‘‘ An exception must be made in favour of the tribunal of com- 
merce, which is formed of judges who act gratuitously. They consist 
of old mercantile men of known abilities, and unblemished reputation. 
It is the ancient court of consuls, new modelled, but not much altered 
in its principle. 

“ There are justices of peace, and mayors, in every town and dis- 
trict ; about 26,000 of each in France : that is, a mayor and justice of 
the peace for every 1200 persons, or 300 families. So that if France 
is not well governed, it is not for want of public functionaries. Every 
mayor is a httle sovereign, and makes regulations, which, in his dis- 
trict, have tile force of law ; and if the farce of Justice Midas had 
not been written before the revolution, one would have thought it had 
been done to ridicule the transactions that so frequently take place in 
some of the country villages of France, or, rather, the country towns; 
for as to organization, every village is a town, or rather a sort of 
j)rincipality ; for the law of M. le Maire is more respected than the 
law of the land, as he is there on the spot to enforce it ; and to appeal 
to a higher power is often useless, and always expensive/* (Playfair, 
vol. i. p. 256 — 259.) 

The letters of M. Fievee, addressed privately to Boiyaparte, 
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wlieii in the zenith of Ins power, nnd whieh have been since pub- 
lished, do credit to his judj^nient nnd integrity. They point 
out the evils in the domestic policy of France, and are without 
flattery or coniplinieiit to the person to whom they are addressed. 

1 1 is description of the modes in which the public business is 
transacted is sketched in so lively a manner, that we have much 
pleasure in laying it belbre our readers. 

• “ A peasant asks for a small piece of uncultivated ground, that he 
may build a hut upon it. To arrive at obtaining this, it is necessary 
in the First place, that the peasant demands it in writing from the 
mayor. iJecondly, that the mayor writes to the under prelect, to ob- 
tain from the prefect, the permission to assemble the municipal council. 
Thirdly, that the prefect answers to grant this permission. Fourthly, 
that the municipal council assembles, and names the jury to make tlie 
estimation. Fifthly, that the assembly sits, and that the process verbal 
be drawn up in writing. Sixthly, that tlie report be made to the muni- 
cipal council, and that they form a deliberation, which is sent to the 
under prefect, and by him to the prefect. Seventhly, that the prefect 
sends, and with it writings to prove it, a report from himself to the 
minister of the interior. Eighthly, that the minister of the interior 
presents the whole to the chief of the state, in giving his advice and 
motives- Ninthly, that the chief of thegovernment signs and sends it to 
the council of state section of the interior. Tenthly, that the president 
of the section names a reporter. liiJeventhly, that the reporter explains 
the ailair, and that it is approved of. Twelfthly, that this aifair be put 
upon the orderly list of the day at the council of state, that it be called, 
reported, and decided, then sent back to the secretary of state, who 
sends it to the minister, who then sends it to the prefect, who again 
sends it to the under prefect, and at last to the mayor, who finishes 
with the petitioner ; and then, if there want one paper, or one paper 
has been neglected to be stamped, it is necessary to begin again from 
the commencement. What use is there in all this ? to obtain conces- 
sion for an annual retribution of 35 centimes, or S^d . — Notes to i4k 
Lctterr " 

“ M. dc la Borde gives a still more vexatious example of the inter- 
ference of public men in local affairs of little importance. 

“ I was (says he) nominated mayor of Merevillc, a town containing 
about 1500 inhabitants. My first care was to restore the cl\firch, which 
had gone to ruin during the beginning of the revolution, owing to ne- 
glecting to expend 200 francs on a small repair. All the materials 
necessary were on the spot. I requested permission to employ them, 
but it required two years to obtain that permission, and all the timber 
had rotted. I tlien, with the consent of all concerned, asked leave to 
collect the money amongst the inhabitants, aqd sent in all the plans 
and estimates, amounting to 40,000 francs, approved of by all the 
principal inhabitants. 

“ It was twice returned from the minister on frivolous pretexts of 
errors in the prices of labour and materials. At last, in tw^o years more, 
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it was approved of, but the raising the money voluntarily was forbidded,' 
lest it should prevent the taxes from being paid. An estimate was then 
demanded of our means, and the government decided tliat it should 
not be done. We had no way left but to cut down an avenue of fine 
old trees, the favourite ornament of the town. At last, with heavy 
hearts, we determined to demand permission to make this sacrifice. 
A year elapsed before it was taken into consideration. Then persons 
were seut hy government to view the trees, and an order was at last 
obtained ; but as the sale did not produce money enough, and it wae 
not determined how to find the remainder, what was received was paid 
into the hands of government, and in 1813 was seized for public ser- 
vice, and to this day (1817), we cannot get a farthing. Our church is 
in ruins, our fine trees are gone, and all this in one of the principal 
rural cantons, at a very small distance from Paris!” (Playfair, vol. ii. 
78—81.) 

The sentiments of such men as Fievee and De la Borde, 
respecting the mode in which public business is managed in 
its details in France, prove, better than any laboured disquisi- 
tion, that practical freedom is no more enjoyed since than be- 
fore the revolution, though some very few approaches may 

have been made towards it since the return ot the Bourbons. 
When the king was restored, all the offices of the government 
were filled with the pupils of the revolutionary school : to re- 
move them all would have created confusion ; to improve their 
characters and practices would have been still more difficult; 
and with such instruments of power, accustomed to exercise 
uncontradicted sway over their inferiors, the ministers of the 
king, however good their designs may bo, must sustain opposi- 
tion and disappointment. 

We have thus endeavoured summarily to exhibit a compa- 
rison of the state of France before the revolution with its con- 
dition at the present time. We have only traced that com- 

S )arison through the great interests of its commerce', its raanu- 
iictures, its agriculture, and its domestic administration. The 
nature and amount of the revenue, of the expenditure, and of 
the national debt, would occupy a space which our present 
limits do sot admit us to appropriate to those enquiries; we 
jiave no doubt, however, that the discussion of those topics 
would convince our readei’s that the curse of the revolution, in 
its fullest weight, ha's fallen on every branch of the public 
wealth and polity. 
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Art. XVIII . — The Full of Jerusalem. A Dramatic Poem. By 

tlui llcv. H. 11. Milnian. 8vo. pp. 1(>7. Murray. London, 

1820 . 

We took up this poem with something of the sume kind of 
euriosity whieh is felt at setting a well-kjiovvn netor in a new 
ehiirjiet(‘r, or a liero of (hivalry challenging liis ()|)ponent at a 
Ji(‘w vv(nipon, aft(‘r having won many a laurel in his usual field. 
It is not necessary to run over the productions of Mr. Milman's 
pen, since the jiei iod wlieii his elegant liUh*, academical prize- 
])oeni on “ 'flu* Apollo J3elvidere” introduced him to the public 
as a meritorious candidate for the jioetic wreath. That ex- 
<piisitc description of ideal beauty and intellectual grandeur, 
the luajest.y of mind, the calm dignity of celestial self-respect, 
doubth'ss owed sonu*thing of its success to what w^e remember 
thinking at the time, and think still, ought to have been ex- 
punged from it before it as])ired to the honour of an university 
})rize-])0(in. VVe allude to the glowing description at its dose 
of “ t!ie J^daid of France,’’ who, enamoured of this statue while 
it was (ixhil)ited at the lamvrc, gazed on it day after day “ in 
wild delirious traac(‘,” till she thought she saw it move, and 
indulging the illusion, pined away and died in hopeless love. 
A sentimental tale of this kind was certainly not calculated for 
the meridian of an English university ; nor can we imagine any 
way in which the sinews of our hyperborean youth could be 
more elfectnallv re laxed than by exchanging the chaste severity 
of our academic miisi* i'or the meretricious trills of Italy, or the 
heartless sentimentalism of France. Mr. Milman’s poem, re- 
slrictcid as ])riz(* compositions are to lifty lines, had considerable 
merit; his genius found room for display without departing 
from his subject; the artist’s taste apjiears in union with the 
])oet’s inspiration. The an(?cdote in question w'as both perti- 
nently introduced and classically narrated ; yet it would have 
))een a virtuous sacrifice', and one w’oll beconiiiig the dignity 
of the Ihiiversitv of Oxford, to have suppressed n passage, 
which, liow ever exquisite as poetry, was not in that severe style 
which seianed to comport w'ith the place and the occasion. 
Ia)vc is a |)eculiarly delicate subject to be even touched upon 
in an academical composition. The Apollo Eelvidere w^as of 
itself an apt subj^ et, and seemed to provoke nothing but what 
fitly belonged to a cidlege recitation ; ‘ but once admit the 
dream-isi(*k maid, and transform the Apollo into a being “ too 
fair U) worsiiip, too diviiu' to love,” and the whole illusion is 
destroyed. The Slieldoniaii temple beconu's in ei feet for the 
momcmt ?i mere ordinary place of ciitertaimuciit. It is a pccu- 
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liar advantage of the Commemorations and Commencements 
at our universities that the female relatioiis and friends of 
their members have an opportunity of witnessing these 
solemnities.” Tlie innocent recreations of such annual 
festivities, are looked fon^ard to by many a student as an 
agreeable suspension of his toils, while the successful can- 
didates for fame are doubly rewarded by the approbation of 
their family and connexions, who thus are invited to survey and 
share their triumphs. These visitants necessarily di;rive tlieir 
estimate of our universities from the few hours wliich they 
spend within their walls on such occasions ; and though they 
may think an academician something more of the butterfly order 
than he appears in his graver moments, yet, upon the whole, 
the decent pomp and etiquette, and the inflexible decorum, of 
the scene, even on the most festive occasions, arc calculated to 
leave impressions of a favourable kind. Every thing which in- 
trenches upon this is injurious in more ways than we have time, 
or space, or inclination to relate ; and we have only toiu hed 
upon the subject by accident, as it suggested itself, on recol- 
lecting the concluding lines of Mr. Milmaii’s prize-poem. There 
are many topics, fit enough for other placiis or other times, 
which agree but ill with the “ austere composure” of scholastic 
discipline ; and our only censure, on the present occasion, of 
such passages as those to which \ye allude, is simply that, (hei/ 
are not academic in their complexion. 

We should not, however, have alluded to this subject at 
all, had we not sat down with somewhat more than ordinary 
jealousy to the poem before us. We have been more than once 
so deceived by pretended Hebrew^ melodies, which had nothing 
Hebrew but the name, that we were not certain that The Fall 
of Jerusalem” might not be some misnomer of the same kind. 
If we were offended at the intrusiomof a romantic tale, true or 
false, of a Parisian heroine in an academical poem, we felt yet 
more jealous lest similar personages should obtrude on still 
more hallowed ground. A mere amorous tale is not purified 
from its grosser elements by its scene being laid in the Holy 
Land. Tq write poetry which deserves the name of sacred, 
something of the spirit, as well as tlie language, of the ancieni 
bards and prophets of Palestine is requisite. Here it is fhat 
certain modern writers of Hebrew melodies so egrcgiously fail. 
They neglect the really distinctive characteristics of their sacred 
mocfels, to catch some adventitious feature of country orcIiinat(‘, 
the dress or the complexion of the women, or an allusion to 
some oriental custom, wholly independent of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which so long rendered Jerusalem “ a praise in the 
whole earth.” 
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We cannot, however, accuse our author of this fault. His 
poem is really Jewish ; and in adoptinpj tlie Fall of the sacred 
city as his subject, he has larfijely availed himself of tlie imagery, 
the language, and the predicitions of the oracles of truth, and, 
in some instances, with great effect. We know not, however, 
whether or not to congratulate Mr. iVlilmaii on his ciioice of a 
subject. It is true that abstract('dly considered, no event what- 
ever, in. the w'hole page of history, inspired or prolaiie, seems 
better ad}q)tod to become the ground-work of a dramatic, or 
even epic poem, than that w^hich our author has chosen. Tlui 
horrors of that memorable siege have never been surpassed ; 
and from the long list of its calamities might !)e elicited many 
circumstances of the iiiost affecting or ten'Lii(‘, kind. Yet, on 
the other hand, almost every thing connected with the Jews is 
unpoetical, and our prejiidic.es combine wilh cie.ssical taste to 
t^xcite a feeling the very reverse of romantic, whenever we at- 
tempt U) bring onr faiu y into contact with their peculiarititis 
as a nation. 1\) take the instance hed’ore ns ; the tirst point 
was to settle whr) sliould l)e the liero of the poem. To read 
th(» accoinit of a siege without taking part with tin* combatants, 
and abetting one side or tlu* other, is almost impossible; ami if 
possible, such apathy \\(»uld disappoint the very end of poetry. 
But to which side shall we lean in the fall of Jerusalem f 
Mr. Milinan has introduced three distinct groups of actors ; 
first, the Roman besiegers; secondly, the Jews; and thirdly 
the J(;whsh Christians. The atro<Mous cJiaracter of the Jews 
who figure in this drama, and which is evident at the first men- 
tion of their names, such as “ Siunm the assassin,’^ John the 
tyrant,” “ Eleazar the zealot,” “ Abiram a false prophet,” &c. 
naturally disposes the reader to take part vvitli the invading 
Romans, who are generally depicted in colours of .virtue, hu- 
manity, anti honour, forming a hriglit contrast to their Israelitish 
t*nemies. Here then, in the first instance, all sym[)athy for the 
besieged is excluded ; and far from ])itying, we seem to exult 
ill their fall. The sensation of the reader, when the temple itself 
is destroyed, ^ simply that of w itnessing an actofretybutive jus- 
tice. Siirely this elfect is contrary to the first rules, not only 
of the epopeia, but of simple nature. 

Let us suppose that w e decidedly take part w ilh the Romans ; 
then another portion of the poem becomes inconsistent with its 
object; for the sufferings of the besieged, the shrieks of their 
women, and the tortnriis infiicteil on their brave defenders when 
taken by the enemy, impair our feelings of triumph, aful ri'iider 
ns disposed to pity their unhappy lot. Thus our sympathies 
are divided, and the mind halts in a sort of neutrality between 
contendftig emotion^. • 
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But suppose, whnt doubtless is tlie fact, that the sympathy of 
the reader was intended to flow chiefly in favour of the Jewisli 
Christians who are introduced into tlie poem ; tlien the mind is 
again still moredivided; for whethortheJewsor Itomans conquer, 
Javan and Miriam, a Jew and Jewess converted to the Christian 
faith, and who constitute the hero and lun’oine of the tale, will 
be in either case almost equally afttuded. As far, tli(‘refor(N as 
the hero and heroine are concerned, the catastro])he ol lhe poeur 
is a matter, if not of indifference, at least of such o)q)osite 'at- 
tractions, that it is <liffic\dt for the mind to fall into the track of 
emotions projected for it. The reader certainly wishes succc'ss 
to the besiegers, in retaliation for the crimes of tlie Jolins and 
Simons, whose characters are held up by the ])()et to his ah- 
horence and execration ; but the hero aud heroine are on the 
opposite side, and arc as anxious for their country 'as the great- 
est zealots of their party. Thus the hero of the piece and the 
reader have op[)oslte interests, so that let t1u‘ event turn out as 
it may, some of the feelings which the poet had led us to indulge*, 
must inevitably be disajipointed. 

It is, however, but justice to Mr. Mibnan to remark, tliat 
this fundamental defect in liis poem belongs laiher to the sub- 
ject than to the artist. In order to have produci'tl the neces- 
sary unity, Mr. Milman must have saeriticed something ol’ his- 
torical impartiality for the sake of.poelical eilecd. The play <d* 
alfinitics must have been iiuuh! to co-operate mon^ decisively 
towards one simjile result. Wo must he in(luc(*d to tak<* an 
earnest interest on the one side or the other; we must tor the 
time become party men ; aud, whether right or wrong, must 
liave our sympathies kept up in hwoiir of our own party. No- 
thing is so unpoetical as historical impartiality. It is a con- 
stant practice with historians tluanselves, when th(*y would 
give eftect to a narrative, to adopt the usage whiidi we arc 
speaking of as being sometimes necessary in poetry, thougli 
unfair in real life. 

But it is time to make our readers better acquaint(*d with the 
poem befoKii us. The opening scene will introduee it with ad- 
vantage. 

I'itits. Advance the eagles, Cains l^Iacidus, 

Even to the walls of this rebellious city ! 

What! shall our bird of coiupiest, lliat hath flown, 

Over the world, and built her ni,st of glory 

Even ill the palace tops of proudest kings, 

what ! shall she check and pause here in her circle, 

Her centre of dominion ? By the gods, 

It is a treason to all-conqucring Jtoine, 

That thu^ our baffled legions stand at bay 
Before this heinnul and famishing Jerusalem. 
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Placidus. Son of Vespasian ! I have been a soldier, 
'I'ill die lielin IiaUi worn mine ajj^ccl temples bare, 
ihittlcs luive been familiar to mine eyes 
As is tlie simliglit, and tlic angry Mars 
Wears not a terror to appal the souls 
Of constant men, but 1 have fronted it. 

1 have seen the painted Hriton sweep to battle 
On Ins scythed car, and when he fell, lie fell 
As one tliat honour’d death by iiolily dying. 
y\nd I have been where d3dng Parthians shower’d 
'flieir arrows, making the pursuer check 
Ills fierce steed witli the sudden grasp of’ death. 

13ut war like this, so frantic and so desperate, 

Man ne’er beheld. Our swords are blunt with slaying. 
And yet, as though tlie earth cast up again 
8oaIs discontented with a single deatli, 

"fhey grow beneath the slaughter. Neither battle. 

Nor famine, nor the withering pestilence. 

Subdues these ])rodigals of blood: by day 
Tliey cast their lives upon our swords; by night 
They turn tlieir civil wea])ons on themse lves, 

Pveu till insatiate War shrinks to behold 
'file hideous consiiiumation. 

'J'ilns. It must be — 

Ami yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
'file counsels of my firm philosophy. 

That Ruin's iiicrcilcr^s ploughshare must pass o*ei. 

And barren .-^alt be sown on yon proud city. 

As on our olive-crowned hill >ve stand, 

When^ Kedron at our feet its scanty Mate rs 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 

As thruilgli a valley sucred to sweet j>eace, 

How boldly doth it front usl how ina jesticall}'^! 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 

'ferrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and sum])tuous palace 

With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d ; 

Here towers of war that frown in massy strength. 

While over all hangs tlie rich purple eve, • 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Df light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the 'feuiple, 

111 uiulisturb’d and lone serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the jirofouiuJ of heaven i It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden ]umuicleb * 

The very sun, as though lie worshipp’d there, 
iingcix upon the gilded cedar loot’s; • 
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And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery- sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage ofhis parting beams. 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Uome to mercy.” (P. 5 — 8.) 

This beautiful passage, which will probably remind the render 
of Addison’s Cato, may serve to show the style wiiich ]Vlr. Mil- 
man has adopted. The poem is gi-n(‘raUy (‘orrect, chaste, clas- 
sical, and polished. As a “dramatic” poem, however, itr is 
open to the charge of too much <*olio(|uy and too liltle action. 
It is more a descripiirc than a dramatic [toein, and Mr, Mil- 
man’s powers never appear so inad(‘([uate to liis task, as when 
he rises from the smooth current of elegant iianal ion or pt'ii- 
sive musing, to give vent to a torreitt of impetuous emotion. 
Our readers will be able to judge of (he truth of this criticism 
by the extracts which we may find spacer to produce. 

Tile followiug is our first introduction to Javan, who thus 
soliloquizes beside the fountain of Siloe. 

“ Javan. 8wcet fountain, onco again I visit thee ! 

And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers tliat bend to tlicc, 

Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur 
Rejoicing at the blessings that tliou bearcst. 

Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on ; the stars 

Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight beams 
(^oLirse one another o’er thy silver bosom ; 

And yet thy flow ing is through fields of blood, 

And armed men their hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 

“ Even with such rare and singular purity 
Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 

IMen’s eyes, o’erwu'aried with the sights of war, 

With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 

Thou canst o’erawx', thou in thy gentleness, 

A trembling, pale, and melancholy maid, 

TJie brutal violence of ungodly men. 

Thou glidest on amid the dark pollution 
In modesty unstaiifd, and heavenly influences, 

More lovely than the light of star or moon, 

As though delighted with their own reflection 
From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon thee, 

“ Oh ! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high creed of him who died for men, 

Oh ! how dost thou commend the truths 1 teach thee, 

By the strong faith and soft humility 

Wherewith thy soul embraces them ! Thou prayest, 

And I, 'who pray with thee, feel niy words wiiig^a, 

3 
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And holier fervor gushing from my heart, 

AVhile Heaven seems smiling kind acceptance down 
On the associate of so pure a worshipper.” (P. 13, l^.) 

(3ur readers will of course feel inclined to gain a little fur- 
ther acquaintance with this “ pure worshipper.’' She is de- 
scribed as simple, honest, and artless ; and though cannot 
forget, what both Javan and Mr. Milinan seem to do, that ^nhe 
fairest creature is a fallen creature,” she forms no unpleasing 
]>'i(‘ture of those maidens of Palestine whom we figure to our- 
sedves joining in the sacred dances, or chanting the praises of 
tiui Son of Jesse, or “ Jesse’s Lord,” to the melodies of the 
lute and harp. She wants, however, that strength of character, 
that mental, or moral, or even intellectual energy, which the 
characUT of the heroine of a piece seems to require. All that 
is strikijig and pictm*<*sque in character, Mr. Milnuin has been 
obliged to bestow^ upon the worst part of his actors. Indeed, 
we have long been of opinion, that ^uoduesa is a very unro- 
jnantic- atti ihute. St. Paul’s description of what w^omen ought 
to he is singularly impoelical. Modesty, tenderness,' sobriety, 
and “ shame-facedness, ’’are very bad materials for a heroine. Tlie 
finest and most finished fictitious exhibition of these graces 
which we r('collect, is Mrs. More’s Lucilla; but w^c fear that 
th(' w'orld at large consider Lncilla herself as a very tame sort 
of personage. Pewv, ])robably, of the lovers of fiction have so 
mucli iulinired Sir Wiilter Scott’s “Jennie Dcans’s” us his 
“ Meg Merrilies ; ” and w'e appreliend, that a character com- 
bining all tlie virtues of the Sermon on tlic Mount, would have 
little to attract those who seek only for passionate excitement. 
Miriam’s half-cra/y sister, Saloiie, forms a far more striking 
portrait than the gentle, modest heroine of the poem; as the 
reader w ill perceive from the following scene. 

Streets of Jerusalem near the Inner Wall, 

Miriam, Salone. 

Mir. Sweet sister, whither in sucli liaste? 

Sal. And know’st thou not 

i\Iy customary seat, where I look down * 

And see the glorious battle deepen round me ? 

Oh ! it is spirit-stirring to behold 

'Pile crimson garments waving in the dust, 

The eagles glancing in the clouded sunshine. 

Mir, Salone ! in this dark and solemn hour, 

Were it not wiser that the weak and helpless. 

Bearing their portion in the common danger, 

Should join their feeble efforts to defend — 

Should he upon their knees in fervent prayer 
iJnto the Lord of Battles? • 
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Sal, Yes ; I know 

That Zion’s daughters arc set forth to lead 
Their suppliant procession to the gales 
Of the Holy Temple. But Salone goes 
Where she may sec the ^lod whom they adore* 

In the stern deeds of valiant men, that war 
To save that tempk* from the dust. 

Behold! 

I mount my throne, and Iiere I sit the queen 
Of the majestic tumult that beneath me 
Is maddem'ng into conflict. Lo ! I bind 
My dark locks, that they spread not o’er my sight. 

Now flash the bright sun from your gleaming arms, 

8hakc it ill broad sheets from your banner folds, 

Mine eyes will still endure the blaze, and pierce 
The thickest ! 

Mir. And thou Iiast no tears to blind ihce ? 

Sal, Behold ! beljold ! from Olivet they pour, 
Thousands on thousands, in their martial order. 

Kedron’s dark valley, like Geiinesarcth, 

When over it the cold moon shines through storms 
Topping its dark waves with uncertain light, 

Is tossing with wild plumes and gleaming spears. 

Solemnly the stern lictors move, and brandish 
Their rod-bound axes ; and the eagles seem, 

With wings dispread, to watch their time ibr swooping. 
The towers are moving on! Imd lo! the engines, 

As though instinct with life, come heavily labouring 
Upon their ponderous wheels ; they nod ilestruction 
Against our walls Lo! lo, our gates fly open ; 

There Eleazar — there the mighty John — 

Ben Cathla there, and Edom’s crested sons. 

Oh ! w’hat a blaze of glory gathers round them ! 

How proudly move they in invincible strength ! 

And thou canst speak thus witli a steadfast voice, 
When in one hour may death have laid in dust 
These breathing, moving, valiant multitudes? 

SaL And thou ! oh thou, that movest to the battle 
Even like the mountain stag to the running river, 

P^usc, pause, that I may gaze my fill ! — 

Mir, Our father ! 

Salonc! isH our father that thou seest? 

Sal, Lo ! lo ! the war hath broken off to admire him ! 
The glory of his presence awes the conflict! 

The son of Caesar on his armed steed 
Rises, impatient of the plumed helms 
That from his sight conceal young Amariah. 

Mir, Alas! what means she? Hear me yet a word! 

I will return or e’er the wounded men 

lleciuirc ,'jur soft and healing hands to ttooilie then*.. 

. 7 
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Tlioii’lt not lbrp;ct, Salono — if tliou sccst 
Oiir liitlior in the fearful hour of peril, 

Lift up thy hands iiiul pray. 

*SV//. To ^aze oil him — 

It is like p:azi;u!^ on the morning sun, 

AVhen he coint's scattering from hib burning orb 
'J'lu) vaporish clouds 1 

^h'r. She licars, she I'.ccds nu* not. 

Aiul here’s a sight and sound to nu* more welcome 
'J’luin the wild iray of men who slay and die — 

Our maidens on their way to tlie Holy 'fiMuple. 

I’ll mingle with tlnm, ami I’ll pray with them ; 

Ibit througli a name, by tlieiii uiilviiown or scorn’d, 

]My prayers shall mouul to heaven. 

llehold tliein heie! 

Beliold tliem, liow unlike to what tliey were! 

Oil! virgin daugiiters ol* Jerusalem ! 

Ye were a gardmi once of Tlermon's lilies, 

J’hal hublifully upon their treumious stems 
1 m)W' to the wooing breath of the sweet spring. 

(fraeefiil ye were! there needed not the tone 
Of tahret, liarp, or lute, to modulate 
Your soft lianuouioiis footsteps; your light tread 

I'Vll like a natural music. Ah ! liow deeply 

Hath the cold bhght of misery prey'd upon you, 

IIoiv heavily ye drag your weary footsteps, 

1'au‘li like a mother mourning her one child! 

Ah me ! I feel it almost as a sin, 

To be so nmcii less sad, less miserable.” (R oG — (il.) 

We bave not altenipled to give, the plot , beeausi* in (aettlierc 
is little; nr none to give. The jinem, ns beinia; n'nraiked, is al- 
most. milirely deserijitive. The author semus to bave had the 
Coinus” of Milton in his eye; anti he avails himself, after 
the fSisludn of the (jlreek tragedies, of “ ehorussc^s of vir- 
gins,” &c. who appi'ur aiul disappear witlumt at all aileeting 
the ealastroydie ol' the j)iee('. It vvouhl, however, i)e unfair to 
Ldaine iMr. Milnian for not doing what lu' has not ]u\)lrsse<l to 
do; and we ari; nnieh iiuU'bted to him lor his ei'^irusses ; as 
tlie n^ader may judgi; by the following specjiiu'n, which is the 
last piLssage we cuii extract. 

King of Kings ! and Lord of Lords ! 

Thus we move, our sad sle])s timing, 

'fo our cymbals’ feeble.^t chiming 
Where thy house its rest accords. 

(Miased am* womuh'd hints are we, 

Through the dark air lied to thee ; 
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To the shadow of thy wings, 

Lord of Lords ! and King of Kings ! 

Behold, oh Lord! the Heathen tread 
The branches of tliy fruitful vine, 

That its luxurious tendrils spread 
O’er all the hills of Palestine. 

And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Even us, the greenest boughs and last, 
Thai, drinking of thy choicest dew. 

On Zion^s hill in beauty grew. 

No ! by the marvels of tliine hand. 

Thou still wilt save thy chosen land ! 

By all thine ancient mercies shown. 

By all our lathers’ foes o’erthrown ; 

By the Eg3'ptian’s car-borne host, 
Scatter'd on the Red Sea coast ; 

B}^ that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drou ning water. 

Like us in utter helplessness, 
in their last and worst distress — 

On the sand and sea-weed lying, 

Isrnol pour’d her doleful sighing ; 

Wliile before the deep sea flow'd. 

And behind fierce Egj^pt rode — 

To their fathers' CTod they pray’d, 

To the Lord of Hosts Tor aid. 

On the margin of the flood 
With lifted rod the prophet stood ; 

And the suiiimcn'd cast w'ind blew. 

And aside it sternly threw 

The gather’d waves, that took tlu*ir stand 

lake crystal rocks, on either hand. 

Or walls of sea-green marble })iled 
Round some irregular city wild. 

Tlicn the light of morning lay 
On the wonder-paved way, 

Where tlie treasures of the deep 
In their caves of coral sleep. 

*^rhc profound abysses, u lit re 
Was never sound from upper air, 

Kang with Israel's clianteU words. 

King of Kings ! and Lord of I..ords ! 

Then witli bow and banner glancing, 

On exulting Egypt came, 

With her chosen horsemen prancing. 

And her cars on wheels of flame, 
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In a rich and boastful ring 
All around her furious king. 

But the Lord from out liis cloud, 

The Lord look’d down upon the proud ; 

And the host drave heavily 
Down tile deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell 
Prone the liquid ramparts iell ; 

Over horse, and over car, 

Over every man of war. 

Over Pharoah’s croAvn of gold, 

The loud thundering billows roll’d. 

As the level waters spread 
Down they sank, they sank like lead, 

Down sank without a cry or groan. 

And tlic morning sun, that shone 
On myriads of bright-armed men. 

Its meridian radiance then 
Cast on a wide sea, heaving as of yore 
Against a silent, solitary shore. 

Then did Israel’s maidens sing, 

Then did Israel’s timbrels ring, 

To him, the King of Kings ! that in the sea, 

I'he Lord of Lords 1 had triumph’d gloriously. 

And our timbrels’ flashing chords, 

King of Kings ! and Lord of Lords ! 

Shall they not attuned be 
Once again to victory? 

Lo ! a glorious triumph now ! 

Lo ! against tliy people come 
A mightier Pharoah ! wilt not thou 
(h-azo the cluiriot wheels of Rome? 

Will not, like the Red Sea w'ave. 

Thy stern anger overtluow ? 

And from worse than bondage save, 

From sadder than Egyptian woe. 

Those whose silver cymbals glance, 

Those who lead the suppliant dance, 

’rhy race, the only race that sings 
Lord of Lords ! and King of Kings! ” (P. 61 — 66.) 

We had purposed to show the way in which Mr. Milman 
fails in those passages which are intended to be impassioned ; 
but we must not venture u^jon the subject, as it might lead us 
too far into a discussijon ot the nature of our emotions, and the 
sources of genuine pathos. It is however very certain, that 
intense passion is not favourable to descriptive poetry. Mr. 
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Milnian allows liis characters, in the midst of their most 
tating emotions, to soliloquize for pages together; and l(»o 
often makes them utter what was very til for a pod to sa^ 
thcuiy and what is perhaps beautiful and allec.ling as (lescnp/fve 
poetry ; hut wlvat, under surli (urcumstanc('s, they would never 
have been likely to say for themselves. It rticpiires a mind at 
ease, and in search of poetical imagery, to invent some of llui 
passage's wliieh persons in this drama are made to utter at 
tlieir moments of greatest extremity. J\1r. iMilman is not a 
greater otlimder in this point than many others of tin* poc'tieal 
hrotlierliood; but tlie fault is one whicli ought always to he 
avoided by those who w'ould wish to ulfect the passions of llieir 
readers. 

We might olycct, as critics, to the improbable mixture of 
levity and grief, of bridal songs and funeral dirges, W'liich occurs 
ill tills poem. The bacchanalian lUiUTiage of Saloiie with Ama- 
riah the very night on which the temple is taken, and the con- 
sequent confusion of songs and shri(‘ks, of desolation and re- 
velry, of flames and carnage, with gross (giHisser than the |)oet 
ought to have permitted his muse to describe) image's of fren- 
zied \oluptuousii(!ss, ]iresent altogether a very unnatural sci'in'. 
The author, however, doubtless intended it to he sucl), in ordt'i* 
to show more forcibly the infatuation of the J('ws, and the li- 
teral fuHilment of our Lord’s proi)hecy, that they should mvn ry 
aiiit be given iu marriage to the veVy hour of their desiructioti. 
As such we accept it; and w'e think, us oiir author thx's, that at 
u time in which so many ellorts are made to sap the faith of tiui 
people, the Fall of JeriisaU'm, with its concomitant circum- 
stances, as related by Josephus, may be advantageously ad- 
du(‘ed as a striking corroboration of the truth of tin* (xospej. 

We said we would not bring forward any j)articular ('xamjdes 
of faulty passages, which, as bedbre remark(*d, occur chiefly 
in the passionate scenes. One short example, however, may 
seiwe to illustrate our meaning; and it shall be selected from 
the chief scene between Javan and Miriam. 

Mir. Ob, kind Javan ! pray not thou 

That 1 may live, that is too wild a prayer ; 

'fhat 1 may die unspotted, be thy suit 
To Him who loves the spotless. 

Javan. Ha — the thought ! 

It pierces like a sword into my heart ! 

Mir. And think st thou mine unwounded?— Fare thee well ! 
Our presence does but rack each other’s souls. 

Farewell ! and if llioii loves! when I am dead, 

May she be to thee, all 1 hoped to be. 
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Javan. Go — go — 

^Ur. Thou biclst mo part, Jiml yet dctain’iit me 

Willi clinging grasp — ah noy ^iis / clasp thee. 

1 kuCiV not ilial nip fond luiconsiions 'hnnd 
Had been so hold — Oil, Javan I ere the morn 

tv ill have no power f offend thee — V xvill he cohL (P. 98, 99.) 

l^otlunp; can be mca’c jejnne and unnatural than the (honght 
in the last lew lines, \vhen compan'd witli the agony of ihe ()c- 
rasion. A <*.()(juel. taking leave of* h<‘r <l]a])(jroii might have 
said and done as niucli ; and, by tin' way, ail such sell-corn'c- 
tions and distinctions, as “ ah! nOy his 1 clasp thc(‘/’ are ipiile 
inconsistent with strong emotion. 

On the wliole, we are oi* opinion that the jioem before us is 
a w'ork of considerabh'. nnu'it, and that, on coni]>aring it with 
the foriucr productions of the same author, there is no ri‘asou 
for saying tliatMr. ]\lilmanlcas falh'u at the siege of Jcrusali'in. 
VVh'havi' freely giva'u oiir ojiinion ol liis faults as a dramaliv'^ 
writ(*r; but wt' ha\e no hesitation in reconnmauling his work, 
as (‘ontaining much heautiful imagery and po(‘tieal de.scriptioii, 
and many just and tender sentimeiils, in truly classical aiid ele- 
gant language. 


Art. XIX.— LITirOGRAPlIY. 

L llssai Ilhloriqae sarin IJlhographie, Par (Jahricl Peignot. 
8vo. Paris, IS 19. 

‘2. A complete Course of hiihographj/ : coalaialag clear and 
explicit laslructioas in ail the differenl liranches and Manncra 
of I hat Art ; accompanied hi/ illtisfraficc Specimens of Drawings. 
To which is jinffixed a His! on/ of Lit hogra/)ht/y from ih Origin 
lo the present Time, liy Alois Seneft'lder, luvt'ulor of the Art 
of Lithograjihy and (hieinical Printiiig. Translated from ihe 
German by A. S. 4to. London, 18l9. 

3. A Manual of Lilhographt / ; or Memoir on the L 'Jhogra/diical 
Kxperiments made in Paris at the Roijal School of the Roads 
and liridges ; clcarh/ cx/daining the whole Art, as well as all 
the Accidents that mat/ happen in. Printing, and the different 
Methods of avoiding them. Translated from the French hy 
C. Ilullmandcl. tSvo. Ltmdon, 1820. 

Thu liistory of discoveries in general is, umpu'stionahlv, one 
of the most eiirious and interi*sting branches id* human know- 
lodgi*. >VV should indeed be furnislied willillm mosl eoniplele 
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and certain history of the progress of civilization, were it possible 
to ascertain when and in Avhat manner society has become en- 
riched with all those necessary, useful, and agreeable inventio» isT 
which have brought it to the state in which we now behold it. 
Unfortunately, however, we have to regret that the difficulty of 
communication between learned men, which existed previousl y 
to the discovery of the art of printing, has deprived us of most of ' 
those interesting particulars which must have belonged to the 
origin of every discovery. In vain we explore history for the 
veritable dates and names of arts and their inventors. They are 
lost in the obscure but pleasing fictions of fable, which were 
founded perhaps in truth, but in truth so obscured by the illu- 
sions of imagination that we can placid no dependence w^hatever 
on them. I f we descend to the middle ages, thongli we no longer 
find inventions concealed under the ingenious veil of fable, yet 
arci they so enveloped in darkness, that it is impossible to dis- 
cover the origin of them. The result of all our impiiries is 
conjecture. Even the art of printing itself, the origin of which 
is not very remote, is still a subject of coniroversy among biblio- 
graphers, notwithstanding the profound and extensive researclu's 
which have been made, in order to ascertain the name of its 
inventor. It is now generally admitted that it is impossible to 
determine the precise period when Gutenberg made his firsl- 
attempts; — whether they were on engraved woodtm blocks, or 
on detached letters, or on fusile types. We do not even know 
what was the Jirst hook ever printed : a few fragments of very 
early typographic productions have indeed been discovere<l, 
which seem to touch on the infancy of printing, but they afford 
us no certain data. 

Nearly the same obscurity hangs over all the important dis- 
coveries that were made previously to the fifteenth ccmlury, 
notwithstanding the numerous works vvhi(!h have been publishecl 
on this subject. But though this ignorance and uncertainty 
cannot be remedied as to the past, it is in our power to prevent 
the recurrence of them for the future : we shall tluneforc devote 
a small space in our journal to a brief notice of the invention and 
processes of lithography, as well as of the puqjoses to which the 
art may be applied. 

The word lithography, which, we presume, in this age of 
scholars, none need be told is derived from the Greek A/doj, a 
stonCy and yga(pcy, to describe, was first appropriated (as it is still 
sometimes applied) to that branch of natural history which has 
for its object the description of stones. Since tile discovery, 
however, of the art of designing or engraving on stone, a second 
Mceptation has been given to this word, which is iiovv employed 
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lb designote the new art, of which we are a])Out to lay a summary 
before our readers. 

\M. Alois Senefelder, an actor in one of the theatres at IMimich, 
was the finst person who observed that cahrareoiis stones had the 
property of receiving greasy lines and transniittiii^' them to 
paper, lie remarked tliat, by wetting the stone, it was possible 
to cliarge it a*gain with ink and obtain a series of impressions ; 
luid thus he became the inventor uf lithography. 

it was very natural that the city where this art was invented 
should also be the place where it was practised with most success. 
Accordingly, the ingenious inventor obtained in 1800 the exclu- 
.si ve privilege of exercising his art. It is said that tlie composition 
t)f the clialk w'as invented by AI. Millerer, a professor of the pub- 
lic school for drawing; and MM. Manlieh and 13aron Aretinset 
uj) some lithographic presses, chiefly destined for the production 
t>t objects of fine arts, and published tlie greater part of the ad- 
mirable collection of draw ings of ancient masters belonging to 
the King of I5a\aria. In 180l, lithography was spread all over 
Cierman\ ; but, in Austria, it was only in 181)2 that Senefelder 
himself Ibrnu'd an establishment for Ins art at Vienna. In 1807 
M. Andre, of Otlenbach (who had entc^red into partnership wdth 
Senefelder) tried, but without snc(u*ss, to establish presses at 
Loudon and at Paris, wdiile M. Dalarine settled at Milan and 
afterw ards at Rome. I n 1818 this art was introduced at Naples, 
where it is chiefly applied to the engraviiig of music: it has also 
pene trated into Russia, and we understand that it has been car- 
ried across the Atlantic to the Pnited States. 

The art of litliography admits of many ditfereut styles, such 
as ink-draw ings, either by lines or dots, etchings or engravings, 
chalk, and imitations of wood cuts, as well as of aquatinta, 
and also the engraving of music, and every kind of writing, 
Fi)r circular hitters, charter-piulies, and similar instruments, 
wdiich are in constant use, it is preferable to engraving in imita- 
(ion of writing, both on account of its superior cheapness and 
also for its e.elerity. It appears, however, that of tlie various 
styles of engraving to which it has hitlierto been applied, that 
of chalk is the only one in which it has a decided superiority, 
and accordingly it has been chiefly enqdoyed, both at Paris and 
at Munich, in the imitation of clialk drawings. 

The stones proper for lithography must be of a calcareous 
nature, pure, hard, and of a fine grain. They must imbibe both 
moisture and grease with c(|ual avidity: on this depends the 
whole art of lilhograpliy. The best stones for this purpose 
are those of Germany ; but as the ex])ense of importing tlierii is 
V (‘ly considerable, various attempts have been made with Eng- 
lish stone." The white lias uf Bath answers tolerably w^ell ; 
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but it is of too soft and porous a nature, nnd p;ivcs but few im- 
j>ressioiis (a)ni])arcMl witli the* niiiubc*r that may l)0()ht aim‘d front 
GerniiUi stones. A qnnny, howevcT, bus been discovered in i}{(T 
vicinity of Stratfurd-upoh-Avon, when* sluiu's imiy be procured 
of a very lar^e sizii, which are said to be tH|ual to those of (ier- 
inany, both in texture and hardness : and we have s(?eii it asserted, 
lliut il niixllirc V)f [)lastei* of runs und aluiuiua, left to harden in 
a sniootli metallic mould, will answer pcTfectly well as a substi- 
tute for ealcar(*oiis stone, for the lithographic art. 

The chalk with which the ilrawing is made on the stone 
is a composition of grease, wax, shell-lac, soap, and lamp- 
black : the lithograj)hic iiik is composed of the same materials, 
but rather soiter. In order to prepare tlui stone for receiving* 
the drawing, it must he rubbed down with fine sand to a perfect 
level : when th(i drawijig is execulefl, a weak solution of nitric 
acid is tlirown over the stone, the surlace of whitdi becomes 
sliglilly corroded, and is thus dis])osed to imbibe moisture with 
greater facility. Whih; the stone is still wet,acylinder of about 
three inches in diam(‘ie?\ and covered with comiiiou ])rint(‘r’s 
ink, is rolled over the whole sui lace of tlie stone ; tiie wet part 
of course refuses to take tlie ink, wdiile the c.lialk, being greasy,, 
takes a portion of it from the roller. Tiu* sloim is now ri^ady 
for printing. The press consists (if a box drawn by awheel under 
a wooden seraper, pressing on it with great power: after the, 
first ini|wcssioii, tlu; stoiKi is wetted alVesb, is again charged 
witli ink, and thus a series of impressions is obtained. 

Transfers of drawings to stone arc made either with chalk or 
ink, or with both together, on a prepared pajK'V, whicli is then 
put damp into the press on the surface of a stone, ami thrown 
oft’ on it: the stone is then treated as a chalk or ink drawing. 
Imitations of wood-cuts a rti produced, by covering the stone with 
litliographic ink, and scraping out tlie inteiuh'd liglits: and as 
the finer touc hes may be added with a liair-pciieil, prints far 
sii])eriov to wood-cuts may lie obtained; but the chief advan- 
tage of wood-cuts, viz. printing them at the same time with the 
text oftlw; boc^k, is lost. 

Engraving upon stone is performed by polishing tlie stone, 
and covering it with a tliin coating oi‘ gum and black : thci 
part intciidcul Ibr tlie drawing is scraped out, and, when finished, 
ajipears white inste/ad of black; tlu* iliicker lines, as in cop])er, 
must be cut deeper, and, when tlie wliole is tiiiished, the stone 
is rubbed with linseed oil, which, not being able to ]icneirate 
the coating of gum, only touches the stone where it is scrajied 
away. The gnin is then washed oft‘, and tho jnint olilained as 
in other slyles^ of printing. Imitations of a([aatin<a are pre- 
]>ared by several si ones coinciding w ith tacli other, and pro- 
diiciiig^i succession ofllat tints. 
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• The admirers of this art have eulogized the various advantages 
which it possesses, and, as may naturally be expected, have 
carried their admiration almost beyond the bounds of sobriety. 
The following, in our judgment, is a fair appreciation of its ex- 
cellencies and defects, when practised according to the best 
processes. In the first place, lithography has this' particular 
character, that it c.annot be imitated by any other kind of print- 
ing, while it may be successfully applied the frontispiece to 
AI. Senefelder’s work sufficiently attests) to the imitation of early 
printing. Secondly, in point of dispatch, it has every advantage 
over tlie other kinds of engraving', A design, which an artist 
cannot trace on copper in less than six or eight days, may bt* 
engraved on stone in two or three days : while a copperplate 
printer is taking off six or seven hundred impressions, a litho- 
graphic printer can, in the same space of time, strike olf two 
thousand. Further, it is seldom that more than one lliousand 
impressions can be struck ofi’a copperplate, without iiijiiry to the 
engraving; while several thousands may be taken oil’ stone, and 
the last impression is as good as the first. It has been said that 
at Vienna as many as tliirty thousand copies of one design liave 
been printed without any material difibrence being perceptible. 
The most practised and expeditious engraver of music can 
scarcely engrave on tin more than four pages in one day, while 
the engraver on stone may execute double that quantity in the 
same space of time. Lastly, the expenses of forming iin estab- 
lishment for lithographic printing are very considiuably less 
than those which are required for printing on copper or tin. 

Such are the principal advantages of lithography : but impar- 
tiality requires that we should state that its productions are 
characterized by some disadvantages, which do not exist in or- 
dinary engravings, though these disadvantages will doubtless 
be removed when the art is brought to the degree of perfection 
of wliich it is capable. It is certain that lithography cannot at 
{ireseiit impart that delicacy ol stroke, that softness and harmony 
of execution, and that clearness of impression, which we see in 
the finest specimens of copperplate engraving and of letter-press 
printing. In the most beautiful specimens of the Ufliographic 
art, weadmirethespiritwithw'hich the design is executed, and the 
w armth of the composition, w hich is very frequently lost by the 
necessarily slow transfer of it from paper to ccqiper; but it is 
equal, so that the engraving has a greyish and naiforin appear- 
ance. The same inconvenience occurs in music t hat has been 
engraved on stone ; the eiiuality which prevails tliroughout 
renders the music less legible; nut this defect, it should be 
observed, is also eonnnon to music that is composed with 
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moveable characters. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
lithography is a very important discovery for the arts. 

Of the works which stand at the head of this article, the pub- 
lication of M. Senefelder is unquestionably the most complete 
treatise on lithography that is extant: it is illustrated with 
numerous specimens, exemplifying imitations of different styles 
of drawing and engraving. The amateur, however, will find 
the manual translated by M. llullinaadel a very clear and 
pleasing guide to this useful art. The perspicuity and method 
with which the original author (M. Raucourt) has written on 
lithography, are such that any person, by reading this short 
treatise, may after a few trials be certain of success, llis theory 
of the inks is as ingenious as it is true, and his observations on 
some parts of the mechanical processes are equally important. 
M. Peignot’s little w ork contains a short history of the art, and 
a valuable bibliographical notice of tlie treatises, or fragments 
of treatises, that have been published on lithography ; to w hich 
he has annexed a chronological notice of the different kinds of 
engraving, which are more or less connected with this art. As, 
however, this bibliograj)her has omitted to notice the improvi- 
nient in engraving, which has recently been introduced into 
* Europe, under the appellation of Siderographia, or engraving on 
Steel, by Messrs. Perkins and Fairmau, two eminent Amerietui 
artists, we shall conclude this article by a short notice of their 
process.* 

. Mr. Perkins’s plan is briefly this.’ He has discovered a pecu- 
liar mode of rendering steel extremely soft and seciile, so as to 
furnish a better material for the engraver to w ork upon, than even 
copper itself. Upon a plate of steel Ihus softened, let it be 
supposed that an engraving has been executed by one of our 
first artists at considerable labour and expense : it is tlieu 
returned to Mr. Perkins, who by a process, also peculiarly his 
own, renders it as hard as the liardcst steel, without injuring 
in the smallest degree even the most delicate lines of thegiuver. 
A cylinder of soft steel is then prepared of proper dimensions 
to receive an impression in relief from the hardened engraved 
plate upofa its periphery, a process effected by rolling it over 
the hardened plate in a singularly constructed press, invented 
by the patentees for this purpose. This cylinder, now bearing 
a perfect impression in relief of the original engraving, is next 
aubmitled to the hardening operation, wdien it is ready for use \ 
that is, being properly placed m the press, it is rolled over a plate 
of copper, upon wliich it indents any required number of copies 
of the first engraving, every copy of course being a perfect fac- 
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simile of tlie original. So tlmt, in this way, any number of 
copper-plates may be eno'nived in a very short time, from an 
orij^inal of tlie most excjuisite workmanship, each of which (it 
is stated) shall be fully (-(lual to an ori'jjinal copper-plate engrav- 
ing irom the sam(» hand, and of the same merits. Tin* impression 
from tile cylinder, hovv(wer, maybe made, if rcMpiired, upon soft 
steel inst(‘ad al' (*opper; which, b(*ing afterwards havdened, 
becomes ca [table ol* affording an infinitely givuler number of 
good impressions than the copper-plate: it may also be used 
as a new sourci* of copies upon the cylinders, and thus presents 
a means of multiplying engravings beyond ]>recedeiit, and indeed 
almost eluding calculation. 

From the preceding outline of the siderographic engraving, 
it will be obvious to our readers, that it unites economy of ex- 
pense with a d(‘gree of celerity that is truly astonishing. By 
this process, plates have bcim indented upon copper from the 
originals in *a very few hours, which iii the ordinary mode of 
engraving would have i(’(piin‘d many months to finish them. 
Nor ar(i these the only advantages sLatt‘d to residt irom the side- 
rographic art. It appears, from soim* specimeiis which we have 
se(‘n (execut(‘d both in America and in this country), that 
etfifine-aigraviHg may be combined with that of the artist, by 
means of a iiiaclnne invented by the patentees, which has 
the properly of designing its own patterns or tigures in an almost 
endless variety. The borders of the specimens alluded to also 
exhibit another important ojieration of the engine, which con- 
sists ill producing the engraving alternately indented and in 
relief, so as to imitate copper and wood engraving ; iw ery other 
link of the chain of which it is composed diifm ing from its 
lieighbour, by exhibiting white lines wluMr the other is black, 
and vice versa. This inversion of the engraving by Mr. Perkins’s 
engine throws very great dinieulties in tfu‘ way of imitators, the 
same object being scarcely attainable l)y a!iy method exci^pt 
w oodcuts, and it lieiiig almost impossiliie to imitate the' delicate 
work exhibited in Messrs. Pei’iins’s and Fainnan’s truly beauti 
ful engravings. Tiie aj»plicability oftliis luiw^ style of engraving 
to the prevention oflbrgery will doubtless have aln'ady presented 
ilscdf to the attention of our readers. The [vatentces, it is known, 
have ottered tlieir method to the commissioners for inquiring 
into the mode for preventing the forgery of Bank notes: but 
while that board gave every praise to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Perkins’s jilan and the exquisite beauty of the specimens, they 
declined to recommend its ado|)tion in prelerence to that which 
they had at first selected. In fact, although the siderographic 
engraving does iiUerpose great ditticulties to the forgery of 
liank notes, yet it may he imitated ; and it haS been given in 
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evidence that dining the late war belwovni America and thi^i 
country, there was a company established in Canada (vve record 
it with shame and regret), for the wholesale forgery of American 
notes ! !* Indeed, while tliis sheet was passing through the press, 
SirW. Congreve, one of the scienlilit^ members of the above- 
mentioned board, announced a pamphlet, in which lie professes 
to show', by hn|niiy into the American or siderogn'iphic plan 
for a bank note, and also by the exhibition of some of the most 
difficult specimens of those notes made by ordinary means, that 
this mode of engraving matj be imitated, and consef|nenlly that 
it is no security against forgery. We shall probably return to 
this subject in a future number. But though it does not appear 
that Mr. Perkins’s method can be einjiloyed in the falirication 
of bank notes, we hail it as a beautiful improvement in the 
graphic art ; and v\ e trust that its utility, economy, and dispatch, 
will secure its general adoption for works requiring numerous 
impressions of the same engraving, especially as fine and perfect 
works of art may thus be furnished at the same expense, w hich 
is now incurred for those of a very inferior description. 


Art. XX.— Poew.v, by Bernard Barton. London, 1820. 

Daiton, Harvey, and Co. 

We have felt that there is a double obligation upon us to 
recommend these poems to the notice of our readers. Rlany 
of them are of great merit in point of composition, and have 
aflbrded us real pleasure in tlie perusal by their descriptive 
energy, their natural pathos, and their grace of expression. 
But m addition to all this, they have a moral claim to our 
respectful consideration, which, in times like the ])resent, it is 
consolatory to have to acknowledge. It must be allowed, that, 
with respect to some of our national poets, least censurable for 
the general Jaxity of their sentiments, passages but too often oc- 
cur in their works of wliich a wise and anxious parent may reason- 
ably anticipate with pain the impression on the minds of his 
children. We are sorry indeed to say that the tine arts, whe- 
ther of sculpture, painting, or poetry, have a prescriptive apo- 
logy for deviations from delicacy and modesty, by which many 
good men, in ancient and modem states, have been induced to 
doubt their title to be reckoned among the allies of virtue, and 


* Report of llin Society for the Kocourascinciit of Arif, &c. on the subject of 
forgiu, Hank notes. Appendix, p. 7U. 
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the real promoters of man’s best interests. From such an alli- 
ance with virtue, and from such service to man, it has been the 
diabolical study and aim of certain existin*** poets of our ow'ii 
country, the most popular, alas! to place the Muse at the far- 
thest distance. To gratify the taste which they have, in some 
ineasiire,\creatcd, the indigenous producls of English fancy 
being found scarcely sufficient for the purpose, they bring us 
large importations from Italy, and sometimes from the regions 
of Oriental lust and luxury, where life is devoted to the culti 
vation of pleasures enjoyed in common with the brutes; and 
thus recruit their pages w ith exotic depravity. 

The author of the liltle coHec'tion under review is among the 
numbei’ of that higlily qualified and principled few, who disdain 
to owe tile smallest particle of their success to a licentious or 
vitiated taste; and who seem bravely resolved in a s])irit of re- 
ligious honour, to refrain from writing a single line which 
“ dying they would wish to blot.” 

These poeaus being produced by one of the Society of 
Friends, we regaid them with the greater interest as a speci- 
men of what puctiY may do as the organ of a peaceful commu- 
nity, whose habits must, in c.onsistency, restrain its fervours 
within tlie provinces of tranquil and tender feeling, or high and 
holy aspiration. It is the first jirodiu^tion of a Quaker-poet 
wliicli has ever come under our critical notice, and we trust it 
will lead the v\ay to other members of the same society, till it 
shall no longer tie said of them, that the whole creation appears 
to their vision in a sort of drab-coloured suit ; but arrayed in its 
proper glories and varieties, and receiving and giving back, in its 
commerce with the delighted fancy, the kindling charms ot en 
thiisiasm and pathos. 

II* Mr. Barton has lielped to remove some portion of the pre- 
judice which may be entertained against the taste of this 
respectable society, he has, in no instance, stepped out of t!ic 
character which the most zealous and strict amongst lliem would 
desire to see preserved. Wc can detect nothing in sentiment or 
imagery in any part of the volume before us that d«es not bear 
in it the indications of a well-governed mind, and a spirit t»l’ 
piety and peace. Emotions, especially those which prompt to 
benevolen(‘.e and active charity, — ^which agitate the bosom with 
the tender alternations of joy and sorrow, in the intercourse 
of affection and sympathy, — ^which constitute the language by^ 
which outward nature holds communion with the inner man, 
are, we trust, under no interdict in the society to wliich Mr. 
Barton belongs ; and it is only justice to him to say, that the 
display which he’has made in some of these poems is such that 
the grccfter the welcome they receive in the bftsom of any iadi- 
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vidual of his own sect, the fitter he will be likely to become, in 
every respect, for the society of persons emphatically calling 
themselves friends. 

The following verses we present as a specimen of the toucli- 
ing simplicity of which we think our Quaker friend has a pci.a- 
liar vein. The metre is not bounding or flowing, perlr^ps rather 
tame and collocpiial ; but as far as this is a fault, we (cannot 
help thinking that it is a fault out of which part of the secret 
efiect of the stanzas sometimes arises : the wliolo is harmonized 
into something so soft and innocent, and, at the same time, so 
freshly and feelingly descri])tive, that we have a singular plea- 
sure in presenting it to our readers. Tlu‘ su!)j(‘ct is “ the Ivy." 

Dost thou not love, in the season ol’ spring, 

'fo twine thee a flowery wTcath, 

And to see the b(‘autiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem ; 

Oh ! dost thou not love to look on them? 

And dost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 

And summer has just begun, 

When in the silence of moonlight lliou leanest, 

W^here glistening waters run, 

To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 

The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 

And oh ! in a lovely autumnal day, 

When leaves arc changing before* thee, 

Do not nature s charms, as they slowly decay. 

Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 

And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to gaze, 

The touching lesson such scene displays ? 

It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 

And it has been thus with me ; 

When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 

As they never more can be: 

Yet think not I ask thee to pity niy lot, 

Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 

Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, 

The trunk ol’ a blighted oak, 

Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 

Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 

Hound which a luxuriant Ivy liad grown, 

And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its owm ? 

Perchance thou liast seen this sight, and then, 

As I, at thy years might do, 

Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view : 

But now I can draw, from that moiild’ring tree, 

Thoughts which are soatliing and dear to me. 
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0 smile not ! nor think it a worthless thing, 

If it be with instruction fraught ; 

That wliich will closest and longest cling, 

Is alone worth a serious thought ! 

Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed 
'XTruce on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 

Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
W ho giveth, upbraiding not, 

That his light in thy heart become not dim, 

And IukS love be unforgot ; 

And thy (iod, in the darkest of days, will be 
(ireenness, and beauty, and strength to thee ! 

(P. 133—136.) 

There Is something also in the following lines a little quaint 
perhaps, and adjusted to no form of classic metre, which, with 
little courlsliip of the car, finds its way immediately to the 
heart. 


Hast thou a heart to prove the power 
Of a landscape lovely, soft, and serene ? 

(Jo, when its fragrance hath left the flower, 

Wlieii tlie leaf is no longer glossy and green ; 
When the clouds are careering across the sky. 

And the rising winds tell the tempest nigh, 
'ihougli the slanting sunbeams are lingering still, 
On the tower’s grey top, and the side of the hill ; 
Then go to the village of Playford, and see 
If it be not a lovely spot ; 

And, if nature can boast of charms for thee, 
Thou wdlt love it, and leave it not. 

Till the shower shall warn thee no longer to roam, 
And then thou wilt carry its picture home ; . 

To feed thy fancy when far away, 

A source of delight for a future day. 

Its sloping green is verdant and fair, 

And between its tufts of trees 
Arc white cottages, peeping here and there, 

The pilgrim’s eye to please : • 

A white farm-house may be seen on its brow, 

And its grey old hall in the valley below, 

Py a moat encircled round ; 

And from the left verge of its hill you may hear, 
If you chance on a sabbath to wander near, 

A sabbath-breathing sound : 

’Tis the sound of the bell which is slowing ringing 
hi that tower, which lifts its turrets above 
'riie wood-fring’d bank, where birds are singing, 

3 And from spray to spray are fearlessly fil^riugiug, 
As if in a lonely and untrodden ^jrovo ; 

a 
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For the grey church-tower is far over-head ; 

And so deep is the winding lane below, 

They hear not the sound of the traveller’s tread, 

If a traveller there should chance to go. 

But few pass there, for most who come, 

At the bell’s last summons have left their home, , > 

That bell which is tolling so slow. 

And grassy and green may the path be seen 
To the village church that leads ; 

For its glossy hue is as verdant to view 
As you see it in lowly meads. 

And he who the ascending pathway scales, 

By the gate above, and the mossy pales, 

Will find the trunk of a leafless tree, 

All blcakj and barren, and bare ; 

Yet it keeps its station, and seems to be 
Like a silent monitor there : 

Though wasted and worn, it smiles in the ray 
Of the bright warm sun, on a sunny day ; 

And more than once 1 have seen 
The moonbeams sleep on its barkless trunk, 

As calmly and softly as ever they sunk 
On its leaves, when its leaves were green ; 

And it seem’d to rejoice in their light the while, 
Keminding my heart of the patient smile 
Resignation can wear in the hour of grief, 

When it finds in religion a source of relief. 

And stript of delights which earth had given, 

Still shines in the beauty it borrows from heaven ‘ 

But the bell hath ceas’d to ring ; 

And the birds no longer sing ; 

And the grasshopper’s carol is heard no more ; 

Yet sounds of praise and prayer 
The wandering breezes bear, 

Like the murmur of waves on the ocean shore. 

All else is still ! but silence can be 
More eloquent far than speech; 

And the valley below, and that tower and tree, 

Through the eye to the heart can reach. 

Could the sage’s creed, the historian’s talc, 

Utter language like that of yon silent vale ? 

As it basks in the beams of the sabbath-day, 

And rejoices in nature’s reviving ray ; 

While its outstretch’d meadows, and autumn-tinged trees 
Seem enjoying ihe sun, and inhaling the breeze. 

And hath not that church a lovely look 
In the page of this landscape’s open book ? 

Like a capital letter, which catches the eye 
Of the reader, and says a new chapter is nigh ; 

So its tower, by;.which the horizon is broken, 

Of prayer, and of praise, a beautiful token, 
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Lids up its head, and silently tells 

Of a world hereafter, where happiness dwells. 

While that scathed tree seems a link between 
The dead and the living! — ^’Tis barren and bare, 

- - But the grass below it is fresh and green, 

' Though its roots can find no moisture there : 

Yet still on its birth-place, it loves to linger. 

And evermore points with its silent finger 
To the clouds, and the sun, and the sky so fair! 

(P. U6— 150.) 

We cannot refrain from adding the following sweet efiusion: 

Pale and cold is the cheek that my kisses oft press’d, 

And quench’d is the beam of that bright-sparkling eye ; 

For the soul, wJiich its innocent glances confess’d, 

Has flown to its God and its l^'athcr on high. 

No more shall the accents, whose tones were more dear 
Than the sweetest of sounds even music can make, 

In notes full of tenderness fall on my ear ; 

If 1 catch them in dreams, all is still when I wake ! 

No more the gay smiles that those features display’d. 

Shall transiently light up their own mirth in mine ; 

Yet, though these, and much more, be now cover’d in shade, 

I must not, I cannot, and dare not repine. 

However enchantingly flattering and fair, 

Were the hopes, that for thee, I had ventur’d to build, 

Can a frail, finite mortal presume to declare 

That the future those hopes would have ever fulfill’d ? 

In the world thou hast left, there is much to allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and peace. 

Hadst thou liv’d, would thy own have been equally pure. 

And guileless, and happy, in age’s increase ? 

Temptation, or sooner or later had found thee ; 

Perhaps had seduc’d thee from pathways of light ; 

^Till the dark clouds of vice, gath’ring gloomily round thee, 

Had enwrapt thee for ever in horror and night. , 

But notv, in the loveliest bloom of the soul, 

While thy heart yet was pangless, and true, and unslain’d ; 

Ere the world one vain wish by its witcheries stole, 

What it could not confer, thou for ever hast gain’d ! 

Like a dew-drop, kiss’d off by the sun’s morning beam, 

A brief, but a beauteous existence was given ; 

Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth, in a dream, 

And only to wake, when ascended to heaven ! 

(P. 188—190.) 

Two more specimens, and we will let thp reader go; but we 
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trust he will not go without a sigh that may do his heart good. 
The title of the first is “ The Dream/’ 

Thou art not one of the living now ; 

And yet a form appears 
At times before me, sucli as thou 
In days of former years ; 

It rises, to my spirit’s siglit. 

In thoughts by day, in dreams by night. 

Nor can I choose, but fondly bless 
A shade, if shade it he, 

Which, with sucli soft expressiveness. 

Recalls one thought of thee : 

I own it, in itself, ideal ; 

Its influence o’er my heart is real. 

I grant that dreams arc idle things, 

Vet have I known a few, 

To which my faithful memory clings; 

They seem’d so sweet and true, 

I'hat, let who will the fault condemn. 

It was a grief to wake from them. 

One such came lately in the hours 
To nightly slumber due ; 
it pictur’d forth no fairy bowers 
To fancy’s raptur’d view ; 

It had not mucli of marvels strange. 

Nor aught of wild and frequent change ; — 

Rut all seem’d real. — Aye ! as much. 

As now the page 1 trace 
Is palpable to sight and touch : 

'fhen how could doubt have place 1" 

Yet was I not from doubt exempt, 

Ikit ask’d myself if still I dreamt. 

1 felt I did ; but, spite of this, 

Even thus in dreams to meet. 

Had much, too much of dearest blii^s, 

Though not enough to cheat : 

* I knew the vision might not stay. 

And yet I bless’d its transient sway. 

Rut oh, thy look ! — It was not one 
Tliat earthly features wear ; 

Nor was it aught to fear or shun. 

As fancied spectres arc : 

’Twas gentle, pure, and passionless, 

Yet full of heavenly tenderness. 

One thing was strange. — It seem’d to me 
We were not long alone ; 
but many more were circling tlice. 

Whom thou on earth hudst known: 
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Who seem’d as greeting thy return 
From some unknown, remote sojourn. 

To them thou wast, as others be 
Whom on this earth we love ; 

^ I inaiveird much they could not see 
" • Thou earnest from above : 

And often to myself 1 said, 

“ How can they thus approach the dead?” 

But though all these, with fondness warm, 

Said ‘‘ Welcome!” o'er and o’er, 

Still that expressive shade, or form. 

Was silent, as before ! 

And yet its stillness never brought 
To //irm one hesitating thought. 

/ only knew thee as thou tverl ; 

A being not of earth ! 

Yet had 1 not the power to exert 
My voice to check their mirth; 

For blameless mirth was theirs, to see 
Once more, a friend bclov’d as thee. 

And so apart from all I stood, 

’Till tears, tliough not of grief, 

Alforded, to that speechless mood, 

A soothing, calm relief : 

And, happier than if speech were free, 

I stood, and watch’d thee silently ! 

1 watcli’d thee silently, and wliile 
I mus’d on days gone by. 

Thou gav’st nie one celestial smile — 

One look that cannot die. 

It was a moment worthy years ! 

I w^okc, and found myself in tears. 

(P. 201—205.) 

Not a leaf of the tree which stood near me was stirr’d, 

Tliough a breath might have mov’d it so lightly; 

Not a farewell note from a sweet singing bird, 

Bade adieu to tlic sun setting brightly. 

The sky was cloudless and calm, except 
In the wx'st where the sun was descending ; 

And there the rich tints of the rainbow slept. 

As Ins beams with their beauty were blending. 

And the evening star, with its ray so clear, 

So tremulous, soft, and tender. 

Had lit up its lamp, and shot down from its sphere 
Its dewy, delightful splendour. 

And I stood, airalonc, on that gentle hill, 

Wi3i a landscape so lovely before me ; ^ 
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And its spirit and tone, so serene and still 
Seem’d silently gathering o’er me. 

Far oiF was the Deben, whose briny flood 

By its winding banks was sweeping , _ 

And just at the foot of the hill where I stood, 

The dead in their damp graves were sleeping. 

How lonely and lovely their resting-place seem’d ! 

An enclosure which care could not enter : 

And how sweetly the grey lights of evening gleam’d. 

On the solitary tomb in its centre I 

When at morn, or at eve, I have wander’d near, 

And in various lights have view’d it, 

With what differing forms, unto friendship dear. 

Has the magic of fancy endued it. 

Sometimes it has seem’d like a lonely sail, 

A white spot on the emerald billow ; 

Sometimes like a lamb, in a low grassy vale, 

Stretch’d in peace on its verdant pillow. 

But 110 image of gloom, or of care, or strife, 

Has it ever given birth to one minute ; 

For lamented in death, as beloved in life, 

Was he, who now slumbers within it. 

He was one who in youth on the stormy seas 
W^as a far and a fearless ranger ; 

W’ho, borne on the billow, and blown by the breeze, 

Counted lightly of death, or of danger. 

Yet in this rude school had his heart still kept 
All the freshness of gentlest feeling; 

Nor in woman’s warm eye has a tear ever slept, 

More of softness and kindness revealing. 

(P. 229—231.) 

If Mr. Barton is not above taking a hint from us for his fu- 
ture guidance through the enchanting region into which he has 
ventured with such good augury of success, we would strongly 
recommend him to bring his careless song into better divseipline, 
and reolaira his ear from its present contumacious disregard of 
the laws of metre. We detect in him something of the “ pvava 
imitatio.” Some models, not the most correct, apj)ear to have 
taken too strong a hold upon his imagination. We give him 
due credit for the dislike he manifests in one or two of his 
poems of all trickery and tinsel ; but let him not forget that 
there is an opposite extreme still more unpardonable, — the 
downward affectation of simplicity and meanness. With a due 
attention to legitimate ornament, and that elevation of style and 
expression, which is absolutely necessary to exalt poetry above 
prose, w^e make no question but that the writer of ‘these poems 
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’will reach a considerable rank among his laureate countmnen. 
Upon the whole, we beg to add ourselves to the number of those 
who, as appears by his Preface, think his productions ought to 
be given to the world. He has, we trust, purchased the ap- 
plause of readers of taste and feeling, and we profoundly felici- 
tate him upon having done it without the sacrihce, in a single 
instance, of the highest interests of nian^s immortal part. We 
have no right to animadvert upon the choice wliich he has made 
of certain characters as objects of eulogy. We venture only to 
say, that, in the midst of poetry, peculiarly characterised by its 
gentle and religious spirit, it were better not to have mixea the 
praise, of certain departed persons, to whose memories we can- 
not, all circumstances considered, annex an idea of* loveliness, 
or holiness, or peace. 


Art. XXL— IVANIIOE, AND THE MONASTERY. 

1. Ivanhoe ; a Romance, By the Author of “ Waverley.’’ 3 vols, 
8vo. Second Edition. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Lon- 
don, 1820. 

2. The Monastery ; a Romance. By the Autlior of Waverley^’ 
3 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. London, 1820. 

W HEN habits are become part of our natun , as is generally 
the case after long indalgence, it is, for the most part, an use- 
less speculation to consider how best to remove them ; the 
wisest endeavour seems, in such a case, to be to mitigate or 
avert their ill eftects. The habit of romance and novel-reading 
has taken such root among us, that we may as W(ill let alone 
all attempts to persuade or argue the world out of it : it may 
be right, it may be wrong; but whether right or wrong, it will 
continue to be, in spite of reason, rebuke, or raillery, the oc- 
cupation of a great part, and the amusement of a greater part, 
of the reading portion of the community. This being so, it is 
a great point gained if, by any means, the general taste for this 
sort of literary wares can be brought to despise what is trumpery, 
and to exact from those who supply the market something good, 
both in quality and in manufacture. In this view it is some- 
what cheering to see that, at a time when almost the whole 
world can read, and novel-reading is the most general of all 
reading, tliere has arisen among us an extraordinary person, 
M'ho lias shown, liimself able to supply the universal demand 
from the ipcxhaustible magazine of his genius i to keep, in 

^2 
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short, the immense population of this class of consumer s' sa ‘ 
occupied, with a description of articles comparatively innocent 
in their effects, as to allow them scarcely any time for ruining 
the constitution of their minds with adulterated and poisonous 
goods. It is now pretty well ascertained, thanks to Mr. Accum; 
that, from the prince to the peasant, we are all living upon what 
is destructive of animal life; that no articles of food are called 
by their right names, where those names imply the particular 
produce of any soil, climate, or country ; and that temperance, 
while it retains its name among the cardinal virtues, has ceased 
to be the ally or preservative of health, sinc.e the simplest and^ 
most ordinary aliment is now found to contain inirr^rbrnits as 
stimulating and morbiferous as the most seasoned luxuries by 
which the appetite can be bribed. Such being our unhappy 
case, when we hear of a great genuine porter-brewei* or d('aler 
in teas, who, under the solemn guarantee of his own magniticent 
word and undertaking, ensures to us a never-failing supply of 
one or other of these articles in (piantities suflicient to satisfy 
the whole extent of the consumption, we feel very sensible 
of the value of so public-spirited a person ; being satisfied that, 
if people will, notwithstanding, continue to buy of other venders, 
they are poisoned by their own fault. In the same manner 
has the author of Waverley so fully supplied the vast demand 
for novels and romances, with goods of a comjiaratively 
innoxious quality, as nearly to supersede all the trash and 
adulterations of the shops, and to spoil the sale of senti- 
mental ribaldry. 

To proffer advice to one so enthroned in popularity may not 
be of much avail ; we will risk it, however, for the good it may 
chance to do. That, then, which we venture to give to the 
author of Waverley, is, to hold himself amenable to advice 
in the brightest moments of his literary success. He is in no 
small danger from this very success. Trusting to a name, and 
an established character, and stimulated possibly a little too 
much by the desire of accumulating those testimonies of public 
favour which are of more tangible and durable benefit than mere 
applause, the danj^er he is principally exposed to is precisely 
that of urging his fortune and his tclicity beyond the limits of 
moderation and caution. When a writer onc.e begins to pre- 
sume so far upon his popularity as to grow careless concerning 
tlie means of preserving it, he is extremely likely to do acts, 
and take libmties, by vNhieh not only the career of his fame, 
may be stopped, but a misgiving created respecting the grounds 
of praise already bestowed, which may go l‘ar towards reversing 
former decrees in his favour. The last tw^o romances of this 
indefatigable writer convince us, that he is on the verge of 
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committing^ the error of pushing concession too far, by requiring 
of the public, first, an acquiescence in iuiprobabilities beyond 
the courtesy or allowance of the most willing or forgiving fancy; 
and next, the permission to blend history with invention, fable 
Tvith fact, ghostly with bodily agents, and dreams with reali- 
ties, whenever it might seem expedient to resort to the marvel- 
lous for re-exciting the exhausted irritability of his readers. 

The romance of Ivanhoe consists very mainly of descriptions 
of forests and toin nameiits, of men of big bones and portentous 
looks, of chivalrous parade and eejuipage, of hyperbolical feats, 
and a few scenes of lic(aice and disorder, with a good sprinkling 
<>f~am oroL is, luxurious, and canting monks ; all represented after 
the old inaiintT ; wit h an awkward episode of a rich merchant Jew 
and his jiaragon oi‘ a daughter, not very probably or congru- 
ously blendcrl with \ \)r story, or much corresponding with tlie 
state of society, if socic'ly it <-ould be called, at the period 
selected for tlie date ol‘ these injaiiiinry transactions. It is but 
lately that w(; liavt^ found leisure for the perusal of this work ; 
not, indeed, till the pul)lic t.ivonr had been pretty well secured 
in its behalf, and the journals of the day had proclaimed its 
reputation. If we do not adopt, in its full extent, the sense of 
so large a inajoriiy, we shall iu)t deserve to be considered as 
less friendly to the author, of whose talents, and their general 
direction and use, v\e profess and feel a ver/ sincere admiration. 
NV^e would vontiive to reiniiid him that there arc two sorts of 
reputation attendaiit upon works like tlie one in question: a 
very large, proportion of the reading population are very inade- 
quate judges of the value of any publication ; and of the readers 
of romances, in particular, a very predominating part is com- 
posed of emiiuuitly witless persons. These always raise the 
earliest and loudest cry, and are often predetermined by habit 
and prejudice. That by which such readers are captivated 
is generally that unsound part wliicli consigns the whole, 
after a little time, to decay and oblivion : the very quali^ 
ties, which occasion a work of invention to be soon laid by 
and forgotten, are those which usually catch the first breath 
of fashionable applause, the first idle suffrages of gro^Vn chil- 
dren, the early oracles of the reading room, and the circulating 
library. This is one sort of reputation ; obviously of a very 
llux character : and the most effectual way of acquiring it is 
to turn out a work of wonders, extravagant beyond all bounds 
in blood, braverv, beauty, and mystery ; and regardless of time, 
place, probability, or consistency. There is another sort of 
reputation of a more lasting kind, though not so instantaneously 
produced ; neither does it so well accord with the purpose of 
who 'a merchandise of literature. It is, that which is 
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acquired by ** long choosing and beginning late ; ” by a cau-* 
tious Consideration of the subject, the materials, the bearings, 
and the results of the projected undertaking. This we do not 
think has, in all instances, been the mode of procedure 
adopted by the author of Waverley. In the romance of 
Ivanhoe, and still more observably in the last production of 
his pen (we fear to call it the last, for, perhaps, while we are 

commenting on the works of this prolific writer, scarcely dry 
from the press, some new man in black armour is issuing, from 
the glade upon us, or some mysterious stranger is just arrived 
from the furthest extremity of the globe, to unravel the intrica-^ 
cies of some new tale of wonders), we think that pyideuc 
marks of a prurient impatience for publication are betrayed. 
After expressing our obligations to tlie author for so filling 
up the leisure of this busy country with the unvitiating 
products of his superior genius, as to leave scarcely an inter- 
stitial moment for the perusal <jf less innocent labours of wit, 
it may be doubted whether we have a right to complain of this 
unwearied fertility of his muse. For the sake, therefore, of 
our own consistency we must be contented with observing that, 
great as may be the good ctfected by this rapid succession of 
his performances, this good may be counterbalanced by an ill 
consequence of the same cause, — the absolute exhaustion of 
materials. It is not life as it is, with all its diversities, through 
which this author has to range for subjects ; his genius is con- 
versant only witli superlatives; it scarcely confines its daring 
within the bounds of possible existence ; the corporeal world 
scarcely contents it: — it does not content it; his imagination 
has in his latest work recruited itself from the realms of spirits 
with a supply of invisible agents. Now this looks a little too 
like exhaustion, and seems to indicate the necessity of some 
attention to the economy of his materials. In portraits so 
strongly featured there will at length come to be a sameness. 
And the descriptions of bold, savage, and secluded scenery, 
will begin after a while to manifest a recurrence of imagery and 
language, that insensibly produces a decline of interest and ex- 
pectation in the reader; and though it must be admitted that 
the author in question has charmed into frchli existence and 
energy long-forgotten cliaracters specifically luvmed by pecu- 
liar situations of society, yet these being of a nature not to be 
twice exhibited, and ifttle capable of variation, arc soon ex- 
hausted. In an author, too, who delineates strongly, there will 
always be observable a prevailing mannerism, which imparts 
to all his characters of the same class a similar cast of expres- 
sion in which a sort of kindred, or common derivation, is re- 
cognised. All which circumstances are against the policy of 
this breathless rap’dily of composition and publication. 
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• We shall be boM eaonj 2 :h, loo, notwitlistaudiiig what we have 
neard of' tlie nUi;u:tiveiiess and e\c|nisiteiiess of' the character 
of the Jewess in tlio roriance of Ivanlioi*, to advert to the 
introduction of these Israelites into l!ie story as a very alarm- 
ing' sign of that exhausTion t»f mai ’ials to which tlie autlior’s 
rapiditv of coiii|)<)si(i(ui is ia danger of conducting liiin. The 
times of liieliard 1 lu* lorst vve-re doubtless bad ('nough; but such 

Is the utter absence of all civil rule, and thci unrestrained brutality 
of martial lic.encts by which rliey are characterised in the fervid 
pages of this writer, that the only possible cliancc the poor Jew 
could Jiave had of liviug a week, much less of retaining his 
’■'f^idth, was tl;e perpetual occupation of his encuiiies in the work 
of mVLi’.nb*l)loodshed. lie has none to pity him, mnie to ])rotect 
him; is sunouiHied by military men r.'ducc'd to |)overty by the 
crusades, el In* livt s in great sj)h‘ndor at home iu the mfigh- 
l)OuHi()oo .)f fi .ests hlled with outlaws. I l(Mnaiiitains, indeed, 
a studious ,i,)i)e*irance of p(weriy abroad ; but none seem to be 
ignorant of iiis gieat wealth, of wJiich on oiu; or two oci^asions 
he makes a fearless tlisplay. 

We cannot help tiiinking that another (‘\il is evidently the 
consequence of this w riha'^s hurry in coming before the public, 
— he does not allow himself sullicient time to frame the entire 
s(dieme of his story in his mind before he sets to work. There 
are stronii: indi<aitions of his inventing and executing at the 
same time, this occasions many inconsistencies, a frequent 
want of congruiiy in the characters, and a geiunal iion-confor- 
inity ill the parts to tlie plan and design of tlie whole. It 
seems to us quite evident that in his Ivanhoe, but more ob- 
viously in the Monastiiry, sonn^ of the principal agents are in- 
troduced to us, at tile first, with a very dill'erent character from 
that w hicli is assigned to them as the story proceeds ; and that 
they are bent out of their ])rimary destination to carry on the 
se(|uel of the tale in a manner not intended or foreseen by the 
author ‘limself at the outset. This appears to us to be a con- 
siderable blemish in these novels. Kvery character should bt; 
integrally contenqilated, and perfectly cad. in the conceptions 
of the writer, before he [iroceeds to tlie deve!opuu}nt ' and the 
character first impressed upon e;n-li pm’son destined to bear a 
significant ])art in the piece should be neeessary to Ihe course of 
Ibe narrativ(‘, and should naturally contribute to its progri'ss 
and coiK'lusifm, 

We proceed to give our readers a short summary (for this is 
all that we have room for) of the romance of Ivanhoe, whicli, after 
all that we have said, w e still consider as a work of great genius. 
The period of English liistory to which the narrative is as- 
signed is, a# w'c li-.ive observed, the latter end gf tlie roign of 
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Richard the First, commonly called in legendary story Richard 
Coeur de Lion ; a time nearly barbarous, if brought into com- 
parison with the last two or three centuries of our history, 
and certainly not coloured to advantage in this respect by the 
author, who has presented it to us at least as bad as we have ' 
reason to believe it was in fact. In this romance a dark shade 
seems to spread itself over the whole scene, reducing both 
characters and events to a monotonous sameness of effect. 
Barbarity allows but little diversity of moral delineation ; and 
where the author has endeavoured to break this uniformity by 
some chequering of good and virtuous characters, he has suc- 
ceeded but ill in the attempt. JNothing good or genth? 
find a place in such a scene ; nor was it possible*, without 
violating the consistency of his own hypothesis ns to the 
manners of the time, to suppose unprotected innocence and 
beauty exposing itself for a day without certain destruction. 
We know, indeed, but little, very little of the ordinary state 
of manners in the days of our early Norman kings; perhaps 
scarcely enough to judge of the success of any attempt to re- 
present them in fiction. The genius of this able writer seems 
to have seized upon those characteristics and practi(‘es of 
the times which gave most freedom to his descriptive pencil, — 
the displays of martial prowess, and the picturesque exhibitions 
of the forestand the tournament. These are old matters, and not 
a little worn in. poetry and prose; but in the romance under our 
review, there is so much vital vigour in many of the portraits, 
so much active interest imparted to the scenes of knightly com- 
bat, so lively an use made of some of the personages distin- 
guished in tiie history of that obscure period, that the delusion 
sometimes takes complete effect upon our minds, and we seem 
to sUind in panoply in the midst of the lists. 

The story opens very dramatically in a forest contiguous to 
Rotherwood, the estate of Cedric, one of the few descendants 
of Saxon nobility, retaining their ancient patrimony. Here we 
are introduced to two of his menials, one the keeper of his 
swdne, and the other his domestic fool or jester. After a de- 
scription of the sylvan scene in the author’s picturesque man- 
ner, the two persons above mentioned are thus vigorously 
sketched. 

The human figures which completed this landscape, were in number 
two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild and rustic 
character which belonged to the woodlands of the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire at this early period. The eldest of these men had a stern, 
savage, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest form ima- 
ginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned skin 
of some animal, on which the hair had been originally IcffJ but which 
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liad been vrorn ofl’ In so many places, that it would have been illfHcult 
to distinguish, from ilie patches that remained, to what creature the fur 
had belonged. This primeval vestment reached from the throat to the 
IviicOkS, and served at once all the usual purposes of body-clothing; there 
was no wider opening at the collar than was necessary to admit the 
pas-sage of the head, from which it may be inferred, that it w^as put on 
by slipping it over the head and shoulders, in the manner of a modern 
sliirt, or ancit nt hauberk. Sandals, bound with thongs made of boar’s 
hide^ protected the feet, and a sort of roll of thin leather wais tw ined 
artificially round the legs, and, ascending above tlic calf, left the knees 
bare, like those of a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet 
*'^ore clo.se to tlie body, it was gathered at tlie middle by a broad 
leatlicriruclt, secured by a brass buckle; to one §idu of which was 
attaclied a sort of scrip, and to the other a ram’s horn, accoutred witli 
a nioutli-piecc, for the purpose of blowdng. in the same belt was stuck 
one of those long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a 
biick’s-horn handle, which were fahricatLd in the neighbourliood, and 
bore even at this early period the ninne of a .Sheffield whittle. The 
man had no covering upon his head, which was only defended by his 
own thick Iniir, malted and twdsUd togetiier, and scorched by the 
influence of tlie sun into a nisty d ^ik-red eolenr, funning a contrast 
with the overgrown beard u[)oii his chee'ks, wanch was rather of a yellow 
or amber hue. One part of his dress only remains, but it is too 
remarkable to be sup})ressed ; it was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s 
collar, but wntliout any opening, and soldered fast round his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his brt'atbing, yet so tight as to bo 
incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of the file. On this 
singular gorget w as engra\ed in Saxon (diaracters, an inscription of the 
following purport : — ‘ (jurlh, the son of Ikowulph, is the born thrall 
tif Cedric of Uotlierwood.’ 

ilesidc this swine-herd, for .such was Ourth’s occupation, w as seated, 
upon one of the fallen Druidical monuments, a person who looked ten 
yeais younger in appearance, and whose dress, though resembling his 
com[)anioif:» in form, was of better materials, and of a more fantastic 
appearance. Ilis jacket liad been .staiiicjl of a bright purple Ime, upon 
winch there had been some attempt to paint grores(jue ornaments in 
diirevenl colours. To tlic jacket lie added a sliorc cloak, w hicli scarcely 
rcaelied lialf-way dow n his thigh; it w as of crimson cloth, though a good 
deal soiled, lij.ed with briglit yellow; and as lie could transfer it from 
on^* slioLilder to the other, or at his pleasure draw^ itaU around him, its 
width, contrasiod w ith its want of longitude, formed a fmtastic piece of 
<lrapery. Hii Iiad thin silver bracelets upon his arms, and on his neck 
a collar of the same mclal, bearing the inscription, ‘ Wamba, the son 
of Witless, i& the thrall of Cedric of Uotherwood.’ fl’his personage 
had the same sort of sandals with his companion, but instead of the roll 
of leather tliong, his legs were cased in a sort of gaiterr, of which one 
w'as red and the other yellow. He was provide d also w ith a cap, liaving 
around it more than one bell, about the size of tliose attached to liawks, 
which jingl Jtl as he turned his head to one side or other, and as he 
seldom remained a minute in the same posturei the sound might be 
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considered as incessant. Around the edge of this cap was a stiff 
bandeau of leather, cut at the top into open work, resembling a 
coronet, while a prolonged bag arose from within it, and fell down on 
one shoulder like an old-fashioned night-cap, or a jelly-hag, or the 
head-gear of a modern hussar. It was to this part of the cap that the 
bells were attached; which circumstance, as well as the shape of his 
head-dress, and his own half-crazed, half-cunning expression of 
countenance, sufficiently pointed him out as belonging to the race of 
domestic clowns or jesters, maintained in the houses of the wealthy, to 
help away the tedium of those lingering hours which they were obliged 
to spend within doors. He bore, like his companion, a scrip, attached 
to his belt, but had neither horn, nor knife, being probably considered,, 
as belonging to a class whom it is esteemed dangerous to o^trrtior^ith 
edge-tools. In place of these, he was equipped with a sword of latli, 
resembling that with which Harlequin operates his wonders upon tlic 
modern stage. 

“ The outward appearance of these two men formed scarce a stronger 
contrast than their different look and demeanour. That of the serf, or 
bondsman, was sad and sullen ; his aspect was bent on the ground with 
an appearance of deep dejection, which might be almost construed into 
apathy, had not the hre which occasionally sparkled in his red eye 
manifested, that there slumbered, under the appearance of sullen 
despondency, a sense of oppression, and a disposition to resistance. 
The looks of Wamba, on the other hand, indicated, as usual with ]iii$ 
class, a sort of vacant curiosity, and fidgettjr impatience of any posture 
of repose, together with the utmost self-satisfaction respecting his own 
situation, and the appearance which he made.’' (Ivanhoe, vol. i. p. 
8 — 13 .) 

While the boor and the jester are engaged in a characteristic 
conversation, which is very well imagined, they perceive at a 
little distance a cavalcade, which, upon approaching them, they 
find to consist of a prior, sleek, comely, and gaily attired, with 
his attendants on horseback, accompanied by a knight of 
stately demeanour and stern aspect, followed by two Moorish 
slaves, splendidly attired in the dress of their country. These 
persons inquire the way to the mansion of the Saxon thane, 
with whom they propose to invite themselves to lodge ; being 
then on their journey to Ashby de la Zouche, where tliere was 
about to be celebrated a tournament, at which the court was ex- 
pected to attend. A young man in the attire of a palmer from 
the Holy Land, whom they accidentally find near the mansion, 
accompanies them as a guide to the dwelling of Cedric, where 
they all arrive about the supper hour. The interior and furni- 
ture of the mansion, and the dress and maimers of the Saxon 
proprietor, proud of his genuine descent, are represented with 
admirable vigour of conception and effect in the following 
terms : ^ 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly disproportioned to its 
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extreme length and width, a long oaken table, formed of planks rough 
hewn from the forest, and which had scarcely received any polish, stood 
ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric the Saxon. The roof, 
composed of beams and rafters, had nothing to divide the apartment 
• from thoLsky excepting the ])lanking and thatch; there was a huge fire- 
place at cither end of the hall, but as the chimnies were constructed in 
a very clumsy manner, at least as much of the smoke found its way into 
tile apartment as escaped by the proper vent. The constant vapour 
which tins occasioned, had polished the rafters and beams of the low- 
browed hall, by encrusting them with a black varnish of soot. On the 
sides of the apartment hung implements of war and of the chace, and 
there were at each corner folding doors, which gave access to other 
pui tc /'f the extensive building. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook of the rude 
simplicity of the ISaxon period, wliich Cedric piqued himself upon 
maintaining. The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime, 
trodden into such a hard substance, as is often employed in flooring 
our modern barns. 1 or about one quarter of the length of the apart- 
ment, the door was raised by a step, and this space, which was called 
the dais, was occupied only by the principal members of the family and 
visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table richly coverecl with 
scarlet elotli was placed transversely across the platform, from the 
middle of which ran tlie longer and lower board, at which the domestics 
and interior persons fed, down towards the bottom of the hall. The 
whole resembled the form of the letter T, or some of those ancient 
dinner-tables, wliicli, arranged on the same principle, may be still seen 
in the antitjue Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Massive chairs and 
settles of carved oak were placed upon the dais, and over these seats 
and the more elevated table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served 
in sonic degree to protect the dignitaries who occupied that distinguished 
station from the weather, and Irom the rain, which in some places found 
its way through the ill-constructed roof. 

Tile walls oi'this upper end of the hall, as far as the dais extended, 
were covered with hangings or curtains, and upon the floor there was a 
carpet, both of which were adorned with some attempts at tapestry, or 
embroidery, executed in brilliant or rather with gaudy colouring. Over 
the lower range of tables, the roof, as we have noticed, had no covering; 
the rough jilastered walls were left bare, and the rude earthen floor was 
uncarpetted ; the board was uncovered by a cloth, and ru^e massive 
benches supplied the place of chairs- 

“ In the centre of the ujipcr table, were placed two chairs more 
elevated than the rest, for the master and mistress of the family, who 
presided over tlio scene of hospitality, and from doing so derived their 
Saxon title of honour, which signifies 'fhe Dividers of llread.” 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, curiously carved and 
inlaid with ivory, which mark of distinction was peculiar to them. One 
of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, though 
but ill rank a thane, or, as the Normans called him, a Franklin, felt, at 
the delay of his evening meal, an irritable impatience, w'hich might have 
become an atdciman, wdiether of ancient or of modern^ times. 
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It appeared, indeed, from the countenance of this proprietor, tlia’t 
he was of a frank, but hasty and choleric temper. He was not above 
the middle stature, but broad shouldered, long-anned, and powerfully 
made, like one accustomed to endure llie faiigue of war or of the chase; 
his fiice was broad, with large blue ey«'s, open and frank features, fine 
teeth, and a well -fornied head, altogether expressive of that sort of 
good liuniour which oiten lodges with a sudderi and hasty temper. 
Pride and jealousy there were in his eye, for his life had been spent in 
asserting rights which were constantly liable to invasion ; and the 
prompt, fiery, and resolute disposition of the man, had been kept con- 
stantly upon tile alert by the circumstances of his situation. His long 
yellow hair was equally divided upon the top of his head and upon his 
brow, and combed down on each side to the length of his shouldcreftT 
had hut little tendency to grey, although Cedric was approaching to his 
sixtieth year. 

“ His dress w'as a tunic of forest green, furred at tlic throat and cuffs 
with what was cailcd minever; a kind of* fur inferior in quality to ermine, 
and formed, it is l)elieved, of the skin of the grey squirrel. This doublet 
hung unbuttoned over a elnse dress of scarlet which sate tight to his 
])ody; he had brceclieii of tiie same, but tlu y did not reach lower tlian 
the lower part of tin* thigh, leaving the knee i xposed. His feet had 
sandals of tiiesame fasliion with the peasaiUs’, but of finer materials, 
and secnrcvl in t!ie from nitli golden c’ »sp.s. lie had bracelets of gold 
upon hi‘, LViiW^, aiiJ a broad coll.u* of the s.une ]a\ v*ious metal around 
his neck. About his waisi he wore a rich!3 -hUiddi d btlt, in which was 
stuck a short straight tvro-Ltlgcd sword, with a shar;> point, so disposed 
as to hang almoj^t porpendi*. niarly by bis side, llvhind his seat w'as 
liimg a scarlet cloth cior.k Ihied with fm, and a cap of the same 
materials ricldy embroidered, which comph ted the dress of the 
opulent landholder when he <-hosj to go forth. A sliort boar spear, 
with a broad and ba'ight steel head, also recliiu'd agjiinst the back of 
his chair, which served him, wdum he walked abroad, for the purposes 
of a stall’ or of a weapon, as chance might re(|uirj. 

“ Several domestics, whose dress held various pro|)ortions betwixt the 
ricimess of their master^s, and the coarse and simple attire of Gurth the 
swdneherd, watched the looks and w^aited the commands of the Saxon 
dignitarj^ Two or three servants of a superior order stood behind 
their master upon the dais; the rest occupied the lower part of the hall. 
Other attendants there were of a difierent description; two or three 
large and shaggy greyhounds, such as were them employed iu lumling 
the stag and wolf; as many slow-hounds of a large bony breed, with 
thick necks, large heads, and long ears; and one or two of the smaller 
dogs, now called terriers, which waited with im])atience the arrival of 
the supper; but with the sagacious knowledge of pliysiognomy peculiar 
to their race, forbore to intrude upon the moody silence of their master, 
apprehensive probably of a small wdnte truncheon w hidi lay by Cedric's 
trencher, for the purpose of rej'clling the advances of his four-legged 
dependents. One grisly old wolf-dog alone, with the liberty of an 
indulged favourite, had planted himself close by the chair of state, and 
occasionally veiUurcd to solicit notice by putting his largl* liairy head 
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upon Ins master’s knee, or pushing his nose into his hand.” (Ivanhoe, 
vol. i. p. 53.) 

Thoiigli Norman visitors were not the most welcome at Ro- 
therwood, Cedric c.oiisidered his honour us concerned in a 
strict observance oi lhe laws of hospitality. The bugle sounds 
at the gale, and the domestics are ordered to receive the 
strangers, who are announced as the Prior Aymer, and the re- 
nowned Knight of tluj order of Templars, Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert. These persons with their attendants are scarcely disposed 
at se|)arate tables according to their rank, before a wandering 
Jew makes his appearance, and humbly craves a shelter under 
the same roof, liom the severity of the weather, the night being 
very stormy. It is considered as sufficient for the Jew, to be 
permitted to be housed. No scat is given him at the table, or 
j)ldce near t!u; lire, till the palmer, who had found also admit- 
tance within tile house, gives up his own to him, and provides 
for liini in other respects. The Lady Kowena, who next enters 
tlie room, completes the sujiper circle. This lady, a solitary 
scion oftfu' pure stock of Saxon Kings, being descended from 
no le^s a person than Alfred the Great, lived under the protec- 
tion (if Cedric, v. ho tr»\ited her with the homage due to a per- 
son of her high hirlii. Her beauty, figure, and dress, are wall 
described, liut our readers must be content with hearing only 
IVom us, that she was exipiisitely fair, with clear blue eyes, and 
Howing ringlets, betwixt brown and flaxen; and a noble cast 
of h(‘ad and features, to ruiLd for attraction and command. Wil- 
frid, afterwards better known as the Knight of Ivanlioe, the only 
sou of the Saxon Cedric of llotlierwood, hud been compelled to 
leave his father’s mansion, for his presumption in aspiring to 
the liand of llowcmi. He liad accompanied llichard to the 
Holy Land, from whence he had returned, after illustrating his 
naiue and d(^scenl by deeds of consummate valour, and was in 
truth no other than the ytuiiig man who, in the disguise of a 
pilgrim or palmer, sat at the hospitable board of his father, 
with the other guests. Rowena, with a curiosity very natural 
in her circumstances, requests to be informed whg had been 
most distinguished in the Holy Laud; and is answered by the 
Templar, that the chief display of valour was on the part of the 
bretiireii of Ins own ord(‘r. But in the course of this conver- 
sation facts of another kind came out, wffiich give great con- 
tentment to the Saxon host. 

“ ‘ Were there none in the Eiiglisli army,’ said the Lady Rowena, 
‘ wliose names are wortliy to be mentioned with the Knights of the 
Temple and of St. John?’ 

“ ‘ Forgive’ me, lady/ replied Do Bois-Guilbert ; ‘ the English 
monarch <ifid, indeed, bring to Palestine a host of gallant warriors, 
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second only to those whose breasts have been the unceasing bulwark 
of that blessed land/ 

“ ‘ Second to noni:,’ said the Pilgrim, who had stood near enough 
to hear, and had listened to this conversation with marked impatience. 
All turned toward the spot from wIkmicc tliis unexpected asseveration 
was heard. ‘ I say,^ repeated the Pilgrim in a firm and strong voice, 
‘ that the English chivalry were second to none who ever drew sword in 
defence of the Holy Land. I say besides, for 1 saw it, that King Richard 
himself, and five of his kniglits, held a tournament after the taking of 
St. John-de-Acrc, as challengers against all c orners. I say ihar, on 
that day, each knight ran three courses, and cast to the ground tlirce 
antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants were Knights of tlic 
Temple — and Sir Brian dc liois-Guilbert well knows the truth of what 
I tell you,* 

It is impossible for language to describe the bitter scow! of rage 
which rendered yet darker tlie swarthy countenance of the Templar. 
In the extremity of his resentment and confusion, his fpilvcring fingers 
griped towards thee handle of liis sword, and perhaps only w itliclrew 
I'rom the consciousness that no act of violence could be safely e\ecuted 
in that place and presence. Cedric, wliosc feelings were all of a right 
onward and simple kind, and w’cre seldom occupied by more than one 
object at once, omitted, in the joyou.s glee with which ho heard of the 
glory of his countrymen, to remark the angry confusion of iiis giie^f ; 
‘ I would give thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim, eould*st thou tell me 
the names of those kniglits who uplield so gallantly the renown of‘ merry 
England.’ 

“ ‘ That will ! do blythely,^ replied the Pilgrim, ‘ and that without 
guerdon; my oath, for a time, prohibits me touehing gold.’ 

‘‘ < I w'ill wear the bracelet for you, if you will, friend Palmer,’ said 
Wamba. 

“ ‘ The first in honour as in arms, in renown as in placc,^ said the 
Pilgrim, ‘ was tlic brave Richard, King of England.’ 

“ ‘ I forgive him,* said Cedric; ‘ I forgive him his descent from the 
tyrant Duke William.’ 

‘ The Earl of Leicester was the second,' continued the Pilgrim ; 

^ Mir Tliomas Multon of (iilslaiid was the third.' 

‘ Of Saxon descent, lie at least,’ said Cedric, with exultation. 

“ * Sir Foulk Doilly tlie foiirlh,* said the Pilgrim. 

“ ‘ Saxpn also, at least by the mother’s side,' continued (^.edric, who 
listened witli the utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at least, his hatred 
to tlie Normans, m the common triumph of the King of England and his 
islanders. * And who was the fifth?' he demanded. 

“ ‘ The fifth w'as Sir Edwin Turneham.' 

“ ‘ Genuine Saxon, by the soul of llcngist!' shouted Cedric — ‘ And 
the sixth?’ he continued with eagerness — ‘ how name you the sixth?* 

“ ‘ I’he sixth,* said the Palmer, after a pause, in which he seemed 
to recollect himself, ‘ was a young knight of lesser renown and lower 
rank, assumed into that honourable company less to aid their eiiterprize 
than to make up theirnumhers— his name dwells not in my memory.’ 

‘ Sir Pahyet,' said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert scornfully, ‘ this 
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assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comes too 
late to serve your purpose. I will myself tell the name of the knight 
before whose lance fortune and my horse’s fault occasioned my falling 
— it was the Knight of Ivanhoe ; nor was there one of the six that, for 
his years, had more renown in arms. Vet this will I say, and loudly — 
that were he in England, and durst repeat, in this week’s tournament, 
the challenge of St. John dc Acre, I, mounted and armed as I now am, 
would give him every advantage of weapons, and abide the result.* 

“ ‘ Your challenge would be soon answered,’ replied the Palmer, 

* were your antagonist near you. As the matter is, disturb not the 
peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of a conflict, which you well know 
cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns from Palestine, I will be 
his surety that he meets you.* 

‘ A goodly security,* said the Knight Tomj)Iar; ‘ .nnd what do you 
proffer as a pledge ? ’ 

‘ Tills reliquary J said the Palmer, taking a small ivory box from 
his bosom, and crossing lliinself, ‘ containing a portion of the true cross, 
brought from the monastery of Mount Channel.* 

The Prior of Jorvaulx crossed himself and repeated a pater noster, 
in which all devoutly joined, excepting the Jew, the Maliorneclans, and 
the ’reinplar, the latter of whom, without vailing his bonnet or testifying 
any reverence for the alleged sanctity of the relique, took from his neck 
a gold chain, which he flung on the board, saying — ‘ Let Prior Aymcr 
hold my pledge and that of this nameless vagrant, in token that when 
the Knight of Ivanhoe comes within the four seas of Hritain, he underlies 
the challenge of Ikiuii de Bois-Giiilbert, w^hich, if he answer not, I will 
proclaim him as a coward on the walls of every Temple Court in Europe.* 

‘ It will not need,* said the Lady llowena, breaking silence; ‘ My 
voice shall be heard, if no other in this hall is raised in behalf of the 
absent Ivanhoe. 1 aflirm he will meet fairly every lionourable challenge. 
Could my w eak Avarrant add aec'urity to the inestimable pledge of this 
Iioly pilgrim, I would pledge name and fame that Ivanhoe gives this 
proud knight the meeting he desires.’ 

A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied Cedric, 
and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified pride, resentment, 
embarrassment, chased each other over his broad and open brow, like 
the shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest-field; while his attendants, 
on whom the name of tlie sixth knight seemed to produce an effect 
almost electrical, hung in suspense upon their master’s looks. But 
when Uowena spoke, the sound of her voice seemed to stiwtie him from 
his silence. 

“ ‘ Lady,* said Cedric, ‘ this beseems not ; were further pledge ne- 
cessary, 1 myself, offended, and justly offended, as I am, would yet gage 
my honour for the honour of Ivanhoe. But the wager of battle is com- 
plete, even according to the fantastic fashions of Norman chivalry— Is 
It not, Father Aymcr?* t 

“ ‘ It is,’ replied the Prior ; ^ and the blessed relique and rich chain 
will I bestow safely in the treasury of our convent, until the decision of 
this warlike-challenge.* ’* (Ivanhoe, vol. i. p. 89 — 9G.) 

The ev(niing thus wears away in the discussion of these sub- 
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jects so interesting to mo.^f of tlio cninpany. Very early in tlie 
"followini*: morning, th(' Pilgrim visits iiui vvrelelied apurtinent 
^vhich had been assigiu d to llu* Jesv, and haviirg informed him 
of his buspieiou of the I’emplar’s intention to v\ ay-lay him, in 
order to force from him Ins snpposi'd wealth, proposes to 
conduct him in his way to Sheftield without loss of time. The 
terrified Jew accepts the ])rop()sal wiilt great gratiliide. Ivanhoe, 
by whispering a word in the ear of Gurth, procures Ins assist- 
ance ill opening a way for them through the fortifications ; and 
before the sun-rise they are clear of the Saxons’ domain. On 
the road the Jew discovers the real character of his eomjianion, 
and gives him a letter to a rich J<‘w from Lombardy, then at 
Leicester, w ith horses and suits of avmour of the gv(;atest ex- 
cellence and magnificence for sale, whicli letter was to [)rocure 
him the choice of both steed and furiuture, for the ensuing 
tournament. 

We have next a most animated description of the tournament 
of Ashy de la Zouelie, in which every thing of grandeur and 
gallantry in the slu)w is summoned by the writer to aid the 
effect of l)is description. The challengers, in j lumber live, oc- 
cupy pavilions on a detached jdatforrn in tlui lists, among w hom 
Brian de Bois-Ciudbert, with whom our r(‘;Lders are already ac- 
quainted, is considered as the chief, and is stationed in the 
centre, as tlie jilace of honour. 1'he other challengers are the 
gigantic Front-de-B(euf, armed in sable, with a wliite sliield 
bearing a black bull’s head. Sir Philip Malvoisin, Hugh de 
Grant-Mesnil, and Ralph de Vipont. The Jew, also, with his 
beautiful and virtuous daughter, Rebecca, both in rich oriental 
costume, are present at ilie spectacle, and receive many in- 
sults from these military Christians. The fortunes of the day 
so honourable to the gallant Ivanhoe, who took ujion this 
occasion the title of the Disinherited Knight, are set forth in 
a very intevesling manner, and with a perfect acquaintance 
w ith all the circumstances of these im])osing spectacles. Five 
knights advanced iriio the lists, and proceeded to the plat- 
form, wliere stood the tents of the challengers, and each 
touched lightly, wiili the reverse of his lance, the shield of him 
with whom he proposcjd to try liis skill and courage. Tlie 
champions, in thus })roceeding, were considered as choosing to 
contend with hhinled lances, technically called the arms of 
courtesy, which choicxi was observed to jiroduce a feeling of 
disappointment in the spectators, who were in general better 
pleased when the combats were maintained with deadly W'ca- 
pons. At first the challengers were successful; all who op- 
posed them were unhorsed and vanquished; and there appeared 
to be an end of the game of war. At length, as the Saracenic 
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liiusic of the ehallengerKS coiK'ludt^l one of those long high 
flourishes with wliich tliejr had broken the silence of the lists, 
it was answered by a solitary trumpet, which l)reathed a note 
of defiance from the northern extremity of the lists ; and a new 
champion cased in bright steel, riclily inlaid with gold, and 
galliintly mounted, rode up to the platform with admirable 
grace, and strinh with the sharp end i>f liis spear the shield of 
llrian dti llois-CJuilbert, till it rung again. The stranger 
knight, who was no other than the Knight of Ivanhoe, was 
victorious overall tlie challengers in succession; after which 
he was 1 (m 1 up to receive the congratulation of Prince .lohn, 
who jiresided at the lournaiinuU. TUv. crown is then put into 
his hands*, with authority b) invest the lady of his choice, 
among tlie crow* I of femah* beauties attiMidant on the spec- 
tacle, with the title of Queen of Lo\e and Beauty for the 
remainder of the lestival ; and, a^ miglit have been cx|)ectcd, 
tiie Lady Rowena receive s tin* crown, and is proclaimed the 
Queen for the (‘iisuiug day. Idle second day’s celebrity con- 
sisted of a general jousting, in nhi(‘h all the knights present 
\M!o wt're desinnis of distinction were allow- ed to take a part. 
Among tile iminbeis engaged, the clialUmgers and champions 
of tile former day were at lir.^t principally distinguished, 
with the additi(Jii of Athelstane, who, on account of his de- 
sc.eiit from the last Savini nionarch of* Ihigland, was held in 
the highest respect by all the Saxon natives of tlie north. He 
was the ally and kinsman of Cedric the Savon, and by him des- 
1 lin'd to receive* in niarriage tlie hainl of the liiir llowena, if 
the consent of that lady could In* obtained. This person is 
rt‘[)reiseiitcd as coundy ill his (iguiv, strong, and in the flower 
of his age, but inactive, and wanting in those graces aild at- 
tractions wliich had giv(*n to the Knight of Ivanlioe a de- 
cided ascendanev in the mind of tlie lady. Athektiuie joined 
himself to llu* tiarly opj>osed to the Disinherited Knight and his 
fellow condiiilants. Tlie contest was very sharp and fatal, 
s{‘veral knights were slain, and others grievously wonnded. In 
this mortal coinbaUhe Knight of Ivanlioe was left to sustain 
the unit.Ml strength of tlie templar, Atlu'lstane, and Front-de- 
Bomf, and was on the point of being overpowered, notwith- 
standing the valour w ith which he maintained the unequal strife, 
till a slnnige knight in black armour, who had hitherto scarcely 
c'xerted himself at all, coming to his rescue, soon overthrew' 
Athelstane and Front-de-lheuf, and left the field to Ivanlioe 
and Brian de Bois-Guilbi^rt. This latter was soon unhorsed* 
and extended on the field. Tlie victorious knight springing 
iVoni his saddle commanded the Templar to yield himself, when 
Prince Jolm, to whose faction that knight, among others, had 
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attached himself, in oi>posi*tioii to the interests of Rirhaichwha 
was supposed to be still a prisoner on the Contiinuit, threw 
down Ins warder, and ended the <*onibat. Wilfrid of Ivimhoe, 
beino' thus apiin triuniplumt, reorived the clia|)lct of honour 
from th€‘, hands of Rowena, the Queen of Bi'auty ; and for this 
purpose his helmet bein^’ removed, tin* slrane/'r knieht, for so 
ne had been till this moment, appeared in his proper person 
before the lovely sovereign of the day ; with a count enanee 
pale from his fatigue, and streaked with blood, Jiaving been 
seriously wounded m the encounter. Rowena, after n'covering 
from her surprise and emotion, placed the ediaplet upon tlu* 
brows of the youthful victor with a short and appropriate 
eulogy. 

These ceremonies were scarcely ended when Prince Jolin \v~ 
ceived from tlu^ Rhig of Pr;ni<*e news of his royal brother’s 
escape from his confinement, thus laconically expressed, “ Take 
heed, for the devil is unchained.’’ The Prince, terribly dis- 
concerted by this intelligence, would have dismissed tlu' as- 
sembly, but was persuaded to gratify the yeomanry and inferior 
orders with the customary contests for the prizes of archery. In 
this display of rival skill tlie competition principally lies b(*- 
tw^eeu Lockslev, a sturdy stranger from the woods, anti lluberl, 
a forester in the service of Alalvoisin. l.o(‘ksl(‘y, w’ho^o ad- 
mirable dexterity soon decides his title to tlie prize, and who is 
scarcely less distinguished for liis candour and generosity, acts 
a veiy significant part in the transactions which succeed to the 
famous passage of arms at Asliby-de-la-Zouche. 

All these celebrities being entirely ended, a splendid banquet 
is given by Prince John, at which Cedric and Athelstane 
are entertained. Here the Saxons become the subject of rail- 
lery to the Norman knights, a circumstance by no means un- 
usual in those quarrelsome days, till these high minded repre- 
sentatives of that ancient and injured race, unable to brook a 
treatment from which their princely host should have protected 
them, depart abruptly for their owai homes. A plot is now 
laid by de Rracy, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert, for waylaying 
the Saxons«oii their return, and carrying them off to Front-de- 
Bocuf ’s castle, where the lady Rowena is to be forced into a mar- 
riage with Bracy, and the rest compelled to purchase their 
liberation at a high price. The beautiful Rebecca had in the 
mean time undertaken the care and cure of the wounded 
Ivanhoe, who was carried in her litter from the lists w here we 
have seen him in such peril and acquiring such renown. The 
father and daughter, travelling with their valiant charge, acci- 
dentally fall in with Cedric and his party, whom they are glad to 
join for protection. While thus proceeding through u dreary 
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purl ot tlie forest iu the iii.i*;ht, -a proHi»iaic band of rutKaiis, 
witl) Jinicy and liois-Guilbert at their head, in the disguise of 
vvoi)(l\i)en, rush fnan the thicket upon them and carry them all 
olf tooetl)er to the castle of Kront-de-Bceuf, where they are 
secured in diiferent parts of the edifice. Mhimba, the bidfoon, 
and Garth, the herdsman, of Cedric, manage their escape from 
llu* liands of the IVorinans, ami findinf^ Locksley and his 
brother outlaws hunting in the w^oods, apprise them of wdiat 
had. happened, and induce tlnuii to assist in endeavouring to 
rescue tlie captive Saxons. While things are in this state, 
the lllack Knight, to uh<»Re puissant arm Ivanhoe had owed his 
re scue iu the last tournament from the fearful odds with which 
he was engagc'd, and wlio had left the lists abruptly after that 
object had ^bceu gaiiu'd, ha\ing lost his way in the forest, 
.Rtops at a hcnnii,’.'. iibo<h‘ hi^side a ruined chapel. After 
iiUicJi knocking, inul tlin^aieniro*, the Iriar, a man of extraor- 
dinary hone am! musc le make s i»is appearance, and reluctantly 
[lermits his enhance, 'fhe treatment he lliere finds, and the 
dialogue maintaimal by ilu'se persons during this singular ren- 
counter arc so highly sj)irited and amusing, that we shall extract 
it a>i a specimen of the writer's best manner. 

“ The door accordingly was opened ; and the hermit, a large, strong- 
built man, in liis sackcloth gown and Iiood, girt with a rope of rushes, 
stood before the knight, lie had in one hand a lighted torch, or link, 
and in the other a baton of crab-iree, so thick and heavy, that it might 
\v(dl he termed a club. I'u o large shaggy dogs, half greyhound half 
mastiif, stood ready to rush upon the traveller so soon as the door 
should be opened. Hut when tlie torch glanced upon the armour of 
the knight, wdio stood witliout, the hermit, altering probably his origi- 
nal intentions, repressed tiie rage of his auxiliaries, and changing his 
tone to a sort of cliurlisli courtesy, invited the knight to enter his lodge, 
making excuse for his imw illingness to open his lodge after sun-set, by 
alledging the multitude of rt)l)hers and outlaws w'ho were abroad, and 
who gave no honour to our Lady or iSt. Diinstan, nor to those holy men 
who spent life in tiieir service. 

“ * Tlie poverty of your cel), good iUther,’ said the knight, looking 
around him, and seeing notliiiig but a bed of leaves, a crucifix rudely 
carved iu oak, a missal, with it rough-hew n table and t\v(7 stools, and 
one or two clumsy articles of furniture — ‘ the poverty of your cell 
should seem a sufficient defence against any risk of thieves, not to 
mention the aid of two trusty dogs, large and strong enough, I think, 
to pull down a stag, and, of course, to match witli most men.’ 

“ ‘ Tlic good keepen* of the forest,’ said the hermit, ‘ hatli allowed 
me the use of these animals, to protect my solitude, until the times 
shall mend.’ 

“ Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted branch of iron 
w hich seryeJ for a candlestick ; and placing the oaken trivet before 
the embers of the fire, which he refreshed with some dry wood, he 
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placed a stool upon one side of the table, and beckoned to the knight 
to do the same upon the other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity, at each other ; each 
thinking in his heart that lie had seldom seen a stronger or more 
athletic figure than was placed opposite to iiim. 

« < Reverend hermit,’ said the knight, after looking long and fixedly 
at his host, ‘ were it not to interrupt your devout meditations, I would 
pray to know three things of your holiness ; first, whc're I am to put 
my horse ? — secondly, what I can have for supper ? — thirdly, where 1 
am to take up my couch for the niglit?’ 

‘‘ ^ I will reply to you,* said the hermit, ^ with my finger, it being 
against my rule to speak by words when* signs can answer the jiur- 
pose.* So saying he pointed successively to two corners of the hut. 
* Your stable,* said he, ‘is there — your bed there;* and reaching 
down a platter with two handfuls of parched pease upen it IVoni the 
neighbouring shelf, and placing it upon the table, he added, ‘ your 
supper is there.* 

“ The knight shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the hut, brought 
in his horse, (which in the interim he had fastened to a tree,) uiisadled 
him with much attention, and spread upon the steed’s weary back his 
own mantle. 

“ The hermit was apparently somewhat moved to compassion by 
the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed in' tending 
liis horse ; for, muttering something about provender left for the kt eper’s 
palfrey, he dragged out of a recess a bundle of forage, which he spread 
before the knight’s charger, and immediately afterw ards shook dowui a 
quantity of dried fern in the corner wliicli he had assigned for the 
rider’s couch. The knight rctOmed him thanks for his courtesy ; and 

this duty done, both resumed their seats by the table, whereon stood 
the trencher of pease placed between them. The hermit, after a long 
grace, which had once been Latin, but of which original language 
few traces remained, excepting here and there the long rolling termi- 
nation of some word or phrase, set example to his guest, by modestly 
putting into- a very large moutli, furnished with teeth which might 
have ranked with those of a boar both in sharpness and whiteness, some 
three or four dried pease, — a miserable grist as it seemed for so large 
and able a mill. 

“ The knight, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid aside his 
helmet, his corslet, and tlic greater part of his armour, and showed to 
the hermit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high features, blue 
eyes, remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well formed, having 
an upper lip clothed with mustachios darker than his hair, and bearing* 
altogether the look of a bold, daring, and enterprizing man, with which 
his strong form well corresponded. 

“ The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the confidence of his guest, 

* threw back his cowl, and shewed a round bullet-head belonging to a 
man in the prime of life. His close- shaven crown, surrounded by a 
circle of stiff curled black hair, had something the appearance of a 
parish pinfold begirt by its high hedge. The features expressed 
nothing of monastid austerity, or of ascetic privations ; on the contrary, 
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It was a bold bluff countenance, with broad black eyc-brow’s, a well- 
turned forehead, and cheeks as round and vermilion as those of a 
trumpeter, from which descended a long and curly black beard. Such 
a visage, joined to the brawny form of the holy man, spoke rather of 
sirloins and haunches, than of peas and pulse. This incongruity did 
not escape the guest. After he had with great difficulty accomj)lishcd 
the mastication of a mouthful of the dried peas, he found it absolutely 
necessary to request his pious entertainer to furnish him witli some 
liquor ; wdio replied to his request by placing before him a large carin 
of the purest water from the fountain. 

‘ It is from the well of St. Dunstan,’ said he, ‘ in which, betwixt sua 
and sun, lie baptized five hundred heathen Danes and Britons — blessed 
be his name 1’ And applying his black beard to the pitcher, he took 
a draft much more moderate in quantity than his encomium seemed 
to warrant. \ 

* It seems li# me, reverend father,* said tlio knight, ‘ that the small 
morsels which you cat. together with tliis holy, l)ut somewhat thin beve- 
rage, have thriven with you marveilou>!y. You appear a man more 
fit to win the ram at a wrestling niiucli. or the ring at a bout at quarter- 
staff, or the bucklers at a sword-play, than to linger out your time in 
this desolate wilderness, sd} log masses and living upon parched peas 
and cold water.’ 

* Sir Knight,’ answered the hermit, * your tlioughts, like those oftlie 
ignorant laity, are according to the flesh. It has ])leascd our Dady and 
my patron saint to bless the pittance to which I restrain myself, even 
as tlie pulse and w^ater was blessed to the children Shadrach, Meshcch, 

* and Abednego, w ho drank the same rather than defile themselves witk 
the wine and meats wliich were appointed them by the King of the 
ijaracens.’ 

“ ‘ Holy lather,* said the knight, ‘ upon whose countenance it Iiatn 
pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a sinful layman to crave 
tliy name ?’ 

“ ‘ Thou may’st call me,* answ ered the hermit, ‘ the Clerk of Cop- 
manhiirst, for so am I termed in these parts — f hey add, it is. true, the 
epithet holy, but 1 stand not upon that, as being unworthy of such 
addition.— And now, valiant knight, may I pray ye for the name of my 
lionourable guest ?* 

“ ‘ Truly,’ said the knight, ‘ Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, men call 
me in these parts the Black Knight, — many, sir, add to it the epithet of 
feiluggard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be distinguished. 

“ The hermit could scarcely forbt'ar from smiling at his guest s reply, 

“ * I see,’ said he, ‘ Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man of 
prudence and of counsel ; and moreover, I see that my poor monastic 
fare likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been, to the 
licence of courts and of canqis, and tlic luxuries of cities ; and now I 
bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of this forest- 
walk left these dogs for my protection, and also those bundles or forage, 
lie left me also some food, which, being unfit for my use, the very 
recollection of it* had escaped me amid my more weighty meditations. 

‘‘ ‘ I dare be sworn he did so/ said the knight, ‘ a was convinceu 
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that there was better food in the cell, Holy Clerk, since you first doffeu 
your cowl. — Your keeper is cverajovial fellow; and none wliobeheld thy 
grinders contending with these peas, and thy throat flooded with th?;» 
ungenial element, could see thee doomed to sucii horse-provender and 
horse-beverage,’ (pointing to the provisions upon the table,) ‘ and 
refrain from mending thy cheer. — Let us sec the keeper’s bounty 
therefore without delay.’ 

The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, in which there was 
a sort of comic expression of hesitation, as if uncertain how far he 
should act prudently in trusting his guest. There W4is, however, as 
much of bold frankness in the knight’s countenance as was possible to 
be expressed by features. .Ills smile, too, had something in it irre- 
sistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith and loyalty, with which 
his host could not refrain from sympathising. 

“ After exchanging a mute glance or two, the hernit went to the 
further side of the hut, and opened a hatch, whicli was Concealed with 
great care and some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark closet, 
into which this aperture gave admittance, he brought a large pasty, 
baked in a pewter platter of unusual dimensions. This ruighty dish he 
placed before his guest, who, using his poniard to cut it open, lost no 
time in making himself acquainted with its contents. 

‘ How long is it since the good keeper has been here ?’ said the 
knight to his host, after having swallowed several hasty morsels of this 
reinforcement to the hermit’s good cheer. 

‘‘‘ About two months,’ answered the father hastily. 

* By the true Lord,’ answered the knight, ‘ every thing in your 
hermitage is miraculous, Holy Clerk; for 1 would have been sworn 
that the fat buck which furnished this venison Iiad been running on 
foot within the week.’ 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this observation; 
and, moreover, he made but a poor figure while gazing on the dimi- 
nution of the pasty, on which his guest was making desperate inroads ; 
a warlarc in whicli his previous professions of abstinence left him no 
pretext for joining. 

“ ‘ I have been in Palestine, Sir Clerk,’ said the knight, stopping 
short of a sudden, ‘ and I bethink me it is a custom there that every 
host who entertains a guest shall assure him of the wholesomeness of 
his food, by partaking of it along with him. Far be it from me to sus- 
pect so holy a man of aught inhospitable ; nevertheless I will be highly 
bound to' you would you comply with this eastern custom.’ 

‘To ease your unnecessary scruples, Sir Knight, I will for once 
depart from my rule,’ replied the hermit. And as there were no forks 
in these days, his clutches were instantly in the bowels of the pasty. 

“ The ice of ceremony being once broken, it seemed matter of 
rivalry between the guest and the entertainer which should display the 
best appetite ; and although the former had probably fasted longest, yet 
the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

“ ‘ Holy Clerk,* said the knight, when his hunger was appeased, ‘ I 
would gage my good horse yonder against a zecchin, that that same 
honest keeper te. whom we arc obliged for tlie venison left thee a 
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^stoiip of wine, or a runlet of canary, or Some such trifle, by way of ally 
to this noble j)asty. This would be a circumstance, doubtless, totally 
unworthy to dwell in the memory of so rigid an anchorite ; yet, 1 think, 
were you to search yonder crypt once more, }OU would fliul that 1 am 
^ right in my conjecture.” 

“ The hermit only replied by a grin ; and, returning to the hutch, he 
produced a leathern bottle, wliich might contain about four quarts, 
lie also brought forth two large drinking cuj}s, made out of the horn 
of the uriis, and hooped with silver. Having made this goodly j)ra- 
vision for wasiiing down the supper, beseemed to tliink no further 
ceremonious scruple necessary on liis part; but filling both cups, and 
saying, in the Saxon 1-ushion, ^ H ues had ^ Sir Sluggish Knightf he 
emptied his own at draught. 

“ ‘ Driukjtael ! Holy Clerk of Copmanluirst,* answered the wiUTior» 
ami did his Xost reason in a similar hrimmer. 

‘ 1-1 oly (\alv,* said the stranger, after the first cup was thus swaT- 
lowed, ‘ 1 cannot ])ut nuirvel that a man posso^^ed ol such thews and 
sinews as thine, «an(l who theivwilh.d shews the talents oi so goodly a 
trcucher-njiin, sliould lliink of abiding by liimseif in tins \vilderness. 
In my judgment, you are fitter to keep a castle or a fort, eating of tlie 
fat and drinking t)f the strong, than to live here iqion pulse and water, 
or even upon the charity of the keeper. At Jeasr, were 1 as thou, I 
should find myself both disport and plenty out of the king s deer. 
There is many a goodly herd in these forests, and a buck will never 
be ini,ssed that goes to the use of Saint Dunstaifs chaplain.’ 

* “ ‘ Sir KSiiiggibh Knight,* replied the Clerk, * these are dangerous 

words, and 1 pray you to forbear them. 1 inn true hermit lo the king 
and law, and w'cre 1 to spoil my liege*s game, 1 sliould be sure of tlie 
prison, and, an my gew n saved me not, were in some peril ol hanging. 

‘ XevertheUss, w ere I as thou,' said the knight, ‘ 1 would take iny 
walk by moonlight, w’hen foresters and ketpers were warm in ])ed, amT 
ever and anon, — as 1 pattered my prayers, — 1 would let fly a shaft 
nmong the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades^ — Uesolvc urn. 
Holy Clerk, hast thou never practised such a pastime 

“ ‘ Friend Sluggard,' answ'cred the hermit, ‘ thou hast seen all that 
can concern thee of my housekeeping, and something move than hi5 
deserves who takes up his (juarters by violence, (h edit me, it is better 
to enjoy the good which (iod sends tlu'C, than to bo impertinently 
curious how it comes. Fill thy cup, and w’clcome ; and do not, I jway 
thee, by further impertinent ciupiiries, put me to shew that thou couldst 
hardly have made good thy lodging had 1 been earnest to oppose thee. 

‘‘ ‘ By luy faith,’ said the kiiight, ‘thoumakest me more curious tluirt 
ever ! Thou art the most mysterious hermit 1 ever met ; and 1 will 
know' more of thee ere we part. /Vs for thy throats, know, holy man, 
thou speakest to one whose tiade it is to find out danger wherever 
it is to he met with.’ ... 

“ ‘ Sir Sluggish Knight, I drink to thee,’ said the hermit; ‘ respect* 
ing thy valour much, but deeming wonderous slightly of thy discre- 
tion. If thou will take equal arms wdth me, 1 will give thee, in all 
friendship rind brotherly love such sufficing penaiice and completci 
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sibsolutlon, that thou shalt noil for the next twelve months sin llie sra? 
of excess of curiosity-’ 

The kuiglit pledged him, and desired him to name his weapons, 

‘“There is none,’ replied the hermit, ‘ from the scissars of Dalilah 
and the tenpenny nail of Juel, to tlie scymltar of Goliath, at which 1 am 
not a liUltch for thee — but if I am to make the election, what say’st 
thou, good friend, to these trinkets r’ 

“ Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and took out from it a 
■couple of broad-swords and bucklers, such as were used by the 3x0- 
manry of the period. The knight, who watched his motions, observed 
4hat this second place of concealment \vas furnislied with two or three 
■:good long bows, a cross-bow, a bundle of bolts for the former, and half- 
a-dozen sheaves ofarrows for the latter. A harp, and other matters of 
a very uncanonical appearance, were also visible when this dark recess 
W'as opened. 

“ ‘ 1 promise thee, brother Clerk,’ said he, ‘ I will ask time no iiioro 
offensive questions- Tlie contents of that cupboard are an answer to 
all my eiujuiries; and f see a weapon there (here he stoojied and took 
out the harp) on which I would more gladly prove my skill with thcc^ 
than at the sword and buckler.” 

‘‘ ‘ 1 liope 8ir Knight,’ said the hermit, ‘ thou hast given no good 
reason for thy sirnaine of the Sluggard. I do promise thee I suspect 
thee gricvousl3^ Nevertheless, thou art my guot, and I will not pul 
th}'^ manhood to the proof without thine own free will. Sit thee down, 
then, and fill ihy cup ; let us drink, sing, and be merry. If thou 
Inowest ever a good la}", thou shalt be welcome to a nook of pasty at 
Gopnianhurst so long as 1 .serve the chapel of St. Dimstan, which^ 
])lease God, shall he till I ejiangc my grc}" covering for one of grccu 
turf. — But come, till a tlagon, for it will crave some time to tune tlie 
harp; and nought pitches the voice and sharpens the ear like a stoup 
of wine. Tor my j)art, I love to ieel the gia[)c at iny^ very linger-ciidii 
before the}" make the harp-strings tinkle.’” (Ivanlioc, vol. ii. p. ‘Ji*— TO.) 

Tlie ('lerk of (hipiiranliiiist aiul the IJliick Knight were tluir> 
jovially passing tlui niglit, wlien Locksley and his brotlnn’ out- 
laws arrived at the herniitagcn They eoninumiealed the ad- 
venture on whieh tluy wereendiarked, and eurneslly inviiod both 
the brawny berinit and Ids boon companion to join tliem in the 
oiiU rprise. Tlie ])rop()sal wtdl suits llie ebaracters to uliom it 
-is made; th(^ Friar is soon equipped in the dress of a fovesteiv 
and the vvlnde party direct their course witli determined bra- 
very to the cjistle of Fronf-de-lIauif‘, wliere many diflen'iit 
Kcenes were at this morncnit in agitation. 1'he owner of the cas- 
tle, with the turbaiied slaves of the Templar, were in tlu' diui- 
•gcoii \\lu‘re the Jew had been thrown, threatening to broil him on 
•SI gridiron, unless he gave up liis riches for his ransom. Bvacy 
in annjiper apailinent was endeavouring to work on tJie fearst 
«of Rowena, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert was trying with the? same 
^success to oveKcome the virtue and honour of the fair Rebecca j; 
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wliile the two Saxons, Cedric tind Athelstano, were sliut iij) to- 
ijether by themselves in what liatl been tl\e i;’reat liall of the 
castle, when it was in the hands of its former Saxon proprii'tor, 
and was now converted into a o'uard-rooin ; an apartment witli 
vaulted roof and el(‘t>ant pillars, after the JNoniian fashion, 
haviujr been constnicied for the hull of the ne>v possessors. 

Here Cedric, recollecting^ the uses wliich had been ma<le of his 
present lodejin^; in the days of his Saxon forefathers, vents liim- 
self in terms of indignant cannplaint, and tin; noble Athelstane, 
a character but ill coiieeived and ill defiiu'd, laments the delay 
of his customary meal ; and tliere vv(‘ w ill leave tlunii for the 
present. In (‘vm y part of the eastle a seene is acting;, in whicli 
it is impossible not to feel a p;r(’at inten'st, but e((ually impos- 
sible to do imyj list ice to in this short aceonnt of the story. 

Of these (bherent scenes, that betw(H*n the Tem[>Iar and llie 
beautiful and noble-minded Jteix'cca is tin' most highly 
wroin;ht. 'IIutcj is really u;reat sublimity in tin; full devc (op- 
nuiiit whieli is here made of this bhi/inp; chara(tOi*ol excel- 
ience. AVe re<a;i\‘t wc‘ eannot eop’y the whoh' f cen i into (mh* 
pajxes, and to jiresent hss llian tlui whole would !)t.‘ to mar ii. 
lioth Bracy and tlu^ lA'inplar have; just eiuuedi of clii\alrous 
honour iii ’tli(‘ir cliaracters to prmeni their bur.slin;j; ev(‘rv bar- 
^•ier of prinei[il(‘ and ft;elin|;*; and t luM-ondnct of Bowena and 
K(‘l)eeet^ kcu'ps eacii under eher'k till tlui horn (d defiance at 
llie ( asth' ‘''atr! is lu'ard iVom the hand ot loreslers with tlu* 


lilaek KniLi;lit at their head. 

Kelx'cea Inul jin'vailed upon a wretched of»l woman, a do- 
mestic of llie castle, to pi'rmit lu r to attend upon l\anho(‘, 
who lay laia^nisliinu; with iiis wounds in a (diiiiiibcu* of tlm 
castle. AV\'. mio'ht lra\e told the reader lunv It !iappene<l that 
this fair and virtuous nraichm came to have the MiperinU ndence 
of tlie w'(‘unued kni;j;ht after the ‘j;allant transactions o! the*, 
loiirnanient at Asliby, but it would have taken iij) too miicli 
time; snlliec' it to say, that in lier pivscmt care of ivauhoi' ‘’be 
was only following’ up Ihe assiduities whieli (ui tin* road, la hn* 
own litter, and at the {L‘m])orary dwellinp; of lu>r fatlier^sim luid 
with some suce(!ss 'nestowed n]jou the ^alianl sullt rer. 

An intercstim^', tlionoli very ])eeuliar conversation, takes 
place; between (Jedrie. and tlie old female domestic, of uiioiii 


we made mention a little al)ov(‘, and ahieh o['f ns an afil'ctino* 
liistory of hm*self, now an old, foul, and despicable hae:, l>uL 
once the beautiful dauo’litcT of flit; last Saxon projirietor of tfie 
castle, and who was supposed to liave liillen in ilu; ;;<’Pe:ai 
.slanjvhter of Jier family, by the ancestor of l^h’ont-de-Bomr, die 
present owneiv Slie had sunk into tlie lowest debasenieid by 
her lonjj iivWcnce with the destroyers of her kinllred, but still 
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n^toined « slronji hotrod of tlioj^o witli wliom slio iiod lonji livetl 

UR inf;iv;ioiiR piirtuker of Ihoir (vuilt, till ?o’e nnd squiiliflity hud 

rniulovod her I he objecl of, scorn and ridicnle. U(T thirst of 
revoiiLve iiuuie her a cuiisnirutor in the inodilotod attock upon 
the castle, and the fierce uinl proOigate band of knights, its ' 
presv'iit inhal)ilaiit.;. 

Tli(‘ Normans lioviiv:;; menaced the captives with doatli, un- 
less th(‘ I a 'Niggers instantly retired, it occinrod to them to send 
Wamba, the Je^ttir, into the castle, disouised in tlie lnd)it of a 
friar, to pray wiUi them before tindr e\{‘cntion. Jii this trans- 
action, tlu‘ valour and fidelity of t!u* lool ere greatly siguali'/ed. 
He finds in this assumed chare<‘ter a i admission into liie ])lace 
whore Chylric and the noble Athelstano are conhr.ecU After an 
aiiOi'ling iiiterviiw between the poor slave and his/Saxori mas- 
ter, Cedric, is pereiaded by iiim lo lake tl\o pvi(^st’s liabit, in 
I lie fool vras attir'd, and, ic:;\inv:lns prison, lo join t,!i« 
besi(‘':;!ng parly without doors. In the momejit of tiie. grand 
assjiull of the castle, the Jmv(‘-;s is allending the wounded 
Ivanluie, who is unable to stir from ids befl, while she at his re- 
(|uest climbs up to the grated window, and thence obtains a 
view of the ncrce. and Idoody enconnler. Tlu' dialogue which 
now' takes place between the wounded cavali(‘r and the heroic 
maiden, in whicli the tumuUuous and terrible scene is drama- 
ticallv set forth, caimo< he, vof> much praised for its lire, force, 
and patlios. It is imj'os'-.ihle to refrain from giving tlie wholei 
to (iie J'eadrr 

* ']’!!.? skirts oftlie wood seem lined with archcr^j, allliough only a 
few are ;idvancj.d from its dark shadow.' 

‘‘ ‘ rmUr what banner;’ edvvd Ivanhoe. 

“ * reder ra ensign ofwar whicli I can observe,’ answered Rebecca* 

“ ‘ A singular novelty,’ muttered the knight, ‘ to advance to storm 
Mich a castle without ])emioii or banner displayed. — See’st thou who 
they he that act as leaders ?’ 

“ ‘ A kniglit, clad in sable armour, is the most conspicuous,’ said the 
Jew ess ; ‘ lie alone is ariru'd tVoni head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all around him.’ 

“ ‘ W hht device does he boar on Ills shield ?’ re])ii('d Ivanlioe. 

“ * Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock painted blue on 
tile black shield.’ 

‘ A fetterlock 4ind shackle-bolt azure,’ said Ivanhoc; ^ I know not 
w'l'.o may bear the device, but W’cll I ween it might now be mine own. 
(iiinst tlioii not see the motto?* 

“ • {Scarce the device itself at this distance,’ replied Rebecca; ‘but 
when tlie sun glances fair upon his shield, it shews as I tell you.’ 

“ • Seem there no other leaders ?’ exclaimed the anxious enquirer. 

“ * None of mark and distinction that I can behold from this station/ 
said Rebecca, ‘iut, doubtless, the other side of the caAle is also as* 
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sailed. Tiicy scviii ev(?n iio»v i;iv|)unn;r to adv.incc.- (iod ol'Zioii, 

prokcl usI—Wilut a (iradlii! lio.se who ndvaiicc tins! hjiir 

huge shields, and ddcnccs made of plank; the others loilow, bending 
their bows as they come on. — They raise tliLir bows I — (lod of Moses, 

‘ forgive the Cieatuivs ihoii hast made!* 

Her de^'eriptioiis were heru saddenly interruj’.ted I'v llie signal fe'i* 
assault, wincli was given l)y the blast oi* a shrill hngk', and at once 
answfTcd by a iloiiri.di ol’ the Norman trumpets fr(Mn tire battlements, 
which, mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nailers (a spt'cie.s 
of kettlc-dr;i»n), retorted in nfjtes of deiiance the challi nge cd‘ the 
enemy. The .shoiils of botli parties augmented the feaiful din, tlie 
iissallants cryin;;\ ‘ Saint CJeorge fur baigland f and the Normans 
ai'jswering- them witli cries of ‘ f'.a cvtisii Dr Dntty'^ — I>r:!r-\rant ! 
JSmu-sraut .^^FroiH~de-B<intf a la }c\ciin\^t F according to the v, ar- 
crics of tlieindidvrent comuiMiidtrs, 

‘‘ It was not, howevLi*, by chunour that tiie contest was to he decided, 
and the desperate eilorts oi* the assailants were met by an e(|nally 
\igi;rous defence oii the part oftlic besieged i’lie areiiers, trained b;, 
tbeir woodland pastimes to the most eli’eclive use oi' tlie long b('w, shot, 
lo use the a})propriate phrase of tbi* time, so “ wlunly tcigcM (irr,*' tlial 
no point at wliidi a defender could shew llie lest p :rl oi’ ie -: }).rsc»i\ 
cscap ‘d their cloth-yard shal'ts. By this heavy dijLcharge, wliivdr con- 
tinued us tliick and sharp as hail, wiiile nutw ithstanding, ever) arrow 
had its individual aim, and flew by scoies together rsgainst eaclt embra- 
^jjure ami ojiening in the parapets, as well as at cwry window N.leere a 
defender either occasionally had post or might i)e .su'-peeted to he stji- 
tioned, — by th’s snstaii'icd discharge, two or t'nvee ol tin? garrison were 
slain, and hcveral others wounded. Bui, Cv)nfHlent in their a.*na)m* of 
prool’, emd in the cover which their siluat urn allordcd, the lolL)W'.rs of 
Front-cle-Bojul*, and his allies, s1k\u d an obstinacy in d- I’cnee ipropor- 
tioned to tlie fury of the attack, and replied w 1th the (ili ( ^ 1' their 

large cross-bows, as well as with llu'ii* long l):;v. sling an-.i other 
inissile woapons, to the close and eontimied : li(w\ er o ' I 'e. s; ami, 
as the assailants were nccchsarily hut indil.'erenrly protected, did eto- 
siderahly more damage than they received at tlielr hand, 'f.ie wi/zlng 
of shafts and of missiles, on both sides, was only interrupt . .1 hv tiu' 
cliouts which arose when either siile iniiicted or Fustaiued some imtabie 
loss. 

“ ‘ And I niii.st lie here like a bedridden monk,' exclainu*^ fvaniioe, 
•while the g^amc that gives me freedom or de*ilh ispla\ed out by 
the 1 and of others! — Look from the windov/ once li/v.nn, kiiul maiden, 
but beware tiiatyou are not marked by thcarenors beneath. — i.m)k out 
once more, and tell me if they yet ad\a::ee to the : U.nm* 

“ With patient courage, strengthened hy ihe i.ittiv.U wmeti ."he had 
employed in mental devotion, Itebccca again t(>nk eosi, at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, liowcver, so as not to he veri’nle iVom beneath. 

“ ‘ What dost thou see Ueheccar’ again demanded thj wounded 
kniglit. 

** ‘ Nothing but the cloud oftarrows, fiying so tliick as lo d../-v:!c mine 
eyes, and to Tiide the bowmen who shoot tlteim' ^ • 
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‘ That cannot endure/ said Ivanhoc ; ' if they press not right on to 
carry the castle by pure force of arms, the archery may avail I)Ut little 

against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the knight of the fetter- 
lock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for as the leader is, 
so will liis followers be/ 

‘‘ ‘ 1 see him not,' said Rebecca. 

‘‘ ‘ Toul craven * exclaimed Ivanhoc; ‘ does he blench from the helm 
when the wind blows highest?’ 

‘ lie blenches not ! he blenches not'/ said Rebecca, * I see him 
now ; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the bar- 
bican. — They pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down the 
barriers with axes — His high black plume floats abroad over the 
throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. — They have made a 
breach in the barriers— they rush in — they are thrust back/ — Front-de- 
Jlceuf heads the defenders, 1 see his gigantic form above the press. 
I'liey throng again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand 
and man to man. God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce tides— 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds.’ 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. 

“ ‘ Look forth again, Rebecca/ said Ivanlioc, mistaking the cause of 
her retiring ; ‘ the archery must in some degree have ceased, since they 
are now fighting hand to hand — Look again, there is now less danger. 

“ Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
* Holy prophets of the law ! Front-dc-Rceuf and the 131ack Kniglit 
light hand in hand on the beach, amid the roar of their followers, who 
watch the progress of the strife — Heaven strike with the cause of 
the oppressed and of the cn'ptive !* she then uttered a loud shriek, and 
exclaimed, ‘ He is down 1 — he is down f 

** ‘ Who is down ?’ cried Ivanhoc ; ‘ for our dear Lady’s sake, tell 
me which has fallen?* 

“ ‘ The lilack Knight,* answered Rebecca, faintly ; then instantly 
again shouted w'ith joyful eagerness — * But no — but no I — the name of 
the Lords of Hosts be blessed ! — he is on foot again, and fights jis if 
there Avere twenty men's strength in his single arm — His sword is 
broken — he snatches an axe from a yeoman — he presses Front-de-Bceuf 
with blow on blow — The giant stoops and totters like an oak under 
the steel of the woodman — he falls — ^lie falls ! * 

« <Fropt-de Boeufl* — exclaimed Ivanhoc. 

^ Front-dc-Boiuf/ answered the Jewess; * his men rush to the 
rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — their united force compels 
the champion to pause — They drag Front-de-Bicuf within the walls.’ 

** * The assailants have Avon the barriers, have they not ? ’ said 
Ivanhoc. 

“ ‘ They have — they have — and they press the besieged hard upon the 
outer Avail ; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour 
to ascend upon the shoulders of each other — down go stones, beams, 
and trunks of trees upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the 
wounded to the^ rear, fresh men supply their place in the assault — 
Great God ! hast thou given men thine own image, thac it should ba 
thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their brethren V 
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Think not of that,’ replied Ivanhoe ; • this is no time for such 
-tlioughls. — Who yield?— who push their way?' 

‘ The huUkrs are thrown down,* replied Rubecca, fthmldcrlng? 
* the soldiers lie grovelling under tficni like crushed reptiles — The 
^ hesieged have the better/ 

‘ Saint George strike for us,* said the Knight, * do the false 3^0111011 
^ivc way ?’ 

■ No !* exclaimed Rebecca, * they bear themselves right 3Tonianl3r 
— the IRack Knight approaches the postern with his huge axe — thu 
thundering blows which he deals, you may hear them a!)ove all tlus 
din and shouts of the battle — Stones and beams are hailed down oit 
the bold cliampion — he regards them no more than it* they weres 
thistle-down or feathers/ 

‘ Saint John of Acre,* said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfull)^ on 
his couch, ‘ nicthought there was but one man in Jmgland that 
might do such a deed/ 

The poslern gates shake,* continued Rebecca ; Gt crashes — it is 
splintered b}' his blows — they rush in — the out-work is won — () (Jodi 
— thc}’^ hurl "the defenders from the battlements — they throw them 
the moat — () men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can resist no^ 
longer !’ 

‘ The bridge — the bridge w’hich communicates with the castle- 
have they ivon that pass ?’ cxch/imcd Ivanhoe. 

** * No,* replied Rebecca, ‘ the Templar has destroyed the plank 011 
y which they crossed — few of the defenders escaped with him into tlu^ 
castle — the shrieks and cries which 3nni hear tell the fate of the others;. 
— Alas ! I see that it is still more difficult to look upon victory thau 
upon battle/ 

‘ Wliat do they now, maiden?* said Ivanhoe; ‘ look forth yet 
again — this is no time to faint at bloodslicd/ 

‘‘ ‘ It is over for the time,* said Rebecca; ‘ our friends strengthen 
themselves within the out-work which they have mastered, and it 
affords them so good a shelter from thofocmen*s shot, that the garrison 
only bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as if rather to^ 
•disquiet than effectually injure them. 

** Our friends,* said Wilfrid, ‘ will surely not abandon an entorpriza 
so gloriously begun and so happily attained. — O no ! I will put my faitli 
In tlie good knight whose axe has rent Iicart-of-oak and liars ot iron*— 
Singular,* he again muttered to himselft ‘ if there be two- wlio can do 
a deed of such derring fcttcr-lock, and a shackk>-bolf on a feeld 
isable — what may that mean? — seest thou nought else, Rebecca, by 
"which the Black Knight may be distinguished ?’ 

* Nothing,* said the Jewess ; ‘ all about him is black as the wing of 
’the night raven. Nothing can I spy that can mark him hirther — but 
Jiavitig once seen him put forth his strength in battle, methinks 1 could 
know him again among a thousand warriors. Ho rushes to the fray as if 
lie were summoned to a banquet. There is more than mere strength^ 
tliLcrc seems as if the whole soul ar.d spirit of the champion were given 
to every blow which he deals upon his enemies, God assoilzie him 
-rf Ae an bloodshed l'^ -it is fearful, yet magtiificcht, to behold how 

arm and heart of ovlf ai9\i can triumph over hundreds.* 
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‘ Kebccoa,’ said Ivanhoc, * lliou hast i)aintc'(l a hero ; surely thoy^ 
rest but to ivlivsh their force, or to provide tlie means of crossing thu 
moat'— Uiuler sucli a leader as tiiou hast spoken this kiiieht to be, 
there are no craven feai’s, no cojil-blooded delays, no yicldifig up a 
gallant emprize ; siiu*e the difficulties which render it arduous render 
it also glorious. 1 swear by the hono'ir of iny house — f vow by the 
name of iny bright kuly-Iove, I would endure ten years’ captivity tc» 
fight one day by that good luiight’s ^Ide in such a quarrel as tlus!’’^ 
(Ivaiilioe, vol. ii. p. 290 — SOI.) 

In the midst of uH (ivese Iierroty the last reveiioefnl iiiisehjef, 
cjf Idric.i, and lier Irinniidun^ iiueniew wi-.h fh oii'-de-lheuf, 
the Siiv i:>*e deslrover (d‘ he r Lind.red, in his (lyiiiii; liioiiienfs is 
related willi circumsUiiices of gyeui pueiieid ('{reel. 

“ Meeenviiile the lord of the beleaguered aiid eudaugered ca.stle la\ 
upon a bed of IxKlily |)ain and inentai agony. He liad not liie usual 
resource of bigots in that superstitious period, most of whom were wont 
to atone for the crim.es tliey w^rc guilt}' of by liberality to the (’luirch„ 
stupi tying by this nr ans llieir renioive by the idea of atoneiTicnt and 
forgivoncias; ap.<l aliliO'-igh the refuge wiiieh success ilnis purchased no 
more re. enih'led the jj. ace of mind winch follows on sincere repentaiice, 
than tlie turi>id slup:taction procured by opium resembles he.althy and 
natural shimbt is, it was .still astute of mind jnvrerabic to the agonies 
of awakened remorse. But among tlic vices of iTonl-de-Bcriif, ii hard 
and griping man, avarice was predominant; and he preferred setting 
church and churchmen at defiance, to purchasing from tliem pardon 
and absolution, at tiic price of treasure and of manors. Nor did the 
Teui})Iar, an infidel of anothei- stamp, justly characterize his associate, 
when he said Jh-ont-de-lheuf could as.'^igii no cau.se for Jiis unbelief 
and contempt for the istablished faith; for the liaron w'ould have 
alleged that the Church sold her wares too dear, that the spiritual 
freedom which she ])iit up to sale was only to bo bought like that ol 
the chief Captain of Jenu/ciiem, ‘ with a great sum,’ and l'Vont-de-Ba;ul 
pre ferred (leiiying the virtue of tin - medicine, to paying the expense of 
the piiysician. Ikit tl»e moment had i-ow arrived when earth and all 
its trea.sures v/ere gliding from before hi.s eyes, and when In's heart, 
though hard as a nether millstone, became ap|)alled as he gazed for- 
ward into the waiste darkness of futurity. Tiie lever of his body aided 
the impatience and agony of his mind, and his death-bed exhibited a 
mixture ot the new ly awakened feelings of remorse, comljating with 
the li?:ed and inveterate ii!)stinacy of iiis disposition; — a (earful state 
ofiiiind, only to be equalled in those tren)eiiJous regions, wliere lliere 
arc complaints withimt hope, remors^c without repentance, a horrid 
sciisc of present agony, and a presentiment that it cannot cease or be 
tliminlhed ! 

“ ‘ \Micrc be these dog-pric&ts now,’ growded the baron, * who set 
«uch price on their gho.stly mummery ? — where be all those unshod 
Carmelites, for whom old Froat-de-ikeuf founded the convent of St. 
Anne, robI)ing his heir of many a fair rood of meadow, and many a flit 
field and close- -where be the greedy hounds now Swilling, 1 
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'iv^irrant me, at the ale, or playing their fiui;g1ing tricks at the bed-side 
of some niiborly churk — Me, the heir of their foiindor— me, whom 
their foundation binds them to pray for— me — ungratel‘ul villains as 
they are !— they suffer to die like the houseless dog on yonder common, 

« uushriven and unhouselcd 1 — Tell the Templar to come hitlier — he is a 
. priest, and may do something — But no !— as well confess myself to the 
devil as to l>riiin dc BoLs-Cniilbert, who reeks neither of heaven nor of 
hell. — I have lieard old men talk ofpraycr— prayer by tlieir own voice 
— bUch need nut to court or to biibc the false priest — liut I — I dare 
not!’ 

‘ Lives lleginald Tront-de-lheiifV said a broken and sliri!) voice 
close by bl:; b^d-sicle, ‘ to sii}’ there is ihatwlnch lie dares not I ’ 

“ 1'he evil conscience and the shaken nerves of Front-de-Boeuf 
lieard, in lids st range interruption to bis solilo(|uy, the voice of one of 
those demoe.s, who, as the superstition of ilie limes believed, beset the 
beds of dying meii, todLtract their thoughts, and turn them from the 
ineditatlons wh’ieh concerned their eternal warfare. He shuddered 
and drew hi’.r.self togetlier; but, instantly summoning up his wonted 
resolution, he exclaimed, ‘ Who is there?— wliat art thou, that darest 
lo echo my words in a tone like that of the night-raven? — Come before 
my couch that I may see thee.* 

“ ‘ 1 am thine evil angel, llcginald Front- de-lheuf,’ replied the* 
voice. 

** ‘ Ix*t me behold thee then in thy bodily sliape, if thou be’est indeed 
a fiend,’ replied the dying knight; ‘ think not that 1 will blench from 
Lillee ! — By the eternal dungeon, could 1 but grapple with these lior- 
rors that hover round me as I have done with mortal dangers, heaven 
nor hell should say that I shrunk from the conflict!* 

‘ Think on thy. sins, llcginald Front-de-Bamf — on rcbcTlion, on 
rnjiliie, on murder !— Who stirred up the licentious John to war 
against liis gi ey-lieadc‘d father — against his generous brother ?’ 

“ ‘ B(i tlioLi liencl, priest, or devil,’ replied Front-de-Fximf, ‘ thou 
liest in thy tliroat ! — Not 1 .•stirred John to rL.bellion— not I alone — 
there vv'ere fifty knights and barons, the flower of the midland couritie:: 
— better men never laid lance in iv^.t — And must 1 ansvvcr for the fault 
clone by fii’iv ? — False fiend, I defy thee ! Depart, and haunt my couch 
no more — let me die in peace if thou he mo.tal— if thou be a demon, 
thy time is not yet come.' 

‘‘ ‘ In peace thou shalt not die,’ repeated tlic voice ; ‘ even in deatli 
shalt thou think on thy murders— on the groans which this^asllc has 
echoed— on the blood that is ingrained in its floors !* 

‘ riiou caost not sliake me by thy petty malice,’ answered Front- 
dc-Baaif with a ghastly and constrained laugli. ‘ ’J’he infidel Jew’— it 
was merit with lieaven to deal willi him as I did, dsc wlierel'orearernen 
canonized who dip tlicir hands in the blood ol* Saracens ?— The Saxon 
porkers, whom I have slain, they were the foes of my country, and of 
iny lineage, and of my liege lord,— Ho ! ho ! tliou see’st there is no 
crevice in my coat of plate— Art thou fled?— art thou silenced?’ 

*• ‘ No, foul parricide!’ replied the voice; ‘ think of thy father! — 
think of his 'Meath !— think of his baiiquet-rooin, floodijd with his gore, 
4 ind by the hand of a son !’ • 
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‘‘ * Ila ’ answered the Baron, after a long pause, ^ an thou knowest 
that, thou art indeed the author of evil, and as omniscient as the 
monks call thee ! — That secret I deemed locked in my own breast,, 
and in but one beside — the temptress, the partaker of my guilt. — 
Go, leave me, fiend! and seek the Saxon witch Ulrica, who alone could 
tell thee what she and I alone witnessed — Go, I say, to her, who washed 
the wounds, and straighted the corpse, and gave to the slain man the 
outward show of one parted in time and in the course of nature — Go 
to her — she was my temptress, the foul provoker, the more foul rc- 
w'arder of the deed— let her, as well as I, taste of the tortures which 
anticipate hell !’ 

‘ She already tastes them,’ said Ulrica, stepping before the couch 
of Front-de-Boeuf; ‘ she hath long drunken of this cup, and its bitter- 
ness is sweetened to see that thou dost partake it. — Grind not tliy 
teeth, Front-de-Boiuf — roll not thine eyes — clench not thy hand, nor 

sliake It at me with that gesture of menace !— The hand wiiicli, like 
that of thy renowned ancestor who gained thy name, could have broken 
with one stroke the skull of a mountain-bull, is now unnerved and 
2)0werless as mine own !’ 

‘ Vile murderous hag!* replied Front-de-Bauf, * detestable screcch- 
owl ! is it then thou who art come to exult over the ruins thou hast 
assisted to lay low 

‘ Ay, Keginald Front-dc-Bccuf,* answered she, ‘ it is Ulrica! — it 
is the daughter of the murdered Torquil Wolfgangcr ! — it is tlie sister 
of his slaughtered sons !— it is she who demands of thee, and of thy 
father’s house, father and kindred, name and fame — all that she hiis 
lost by the name of Front-de-Boeuf ! — Think of my wrongs, Front- 
<le-Bocuf, and answer me if f speak not truth. Thou hast been my evif 
angel, and I will be thine— I will dog thee till the very instant of disso- 
lution.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Detestable fury !’ answered Front-dc-Bocuf, ‘ that moment sbalt 
thou never witness — Ho! Giles Clement, and Eustace! Saint Maur 
and Stephen ! seize this damned witch, and hurl her from the battle- 
ments headlong — she has betrayed us to the Saxon. — IIo ! Saint Maur t 
Clement! false-hearted knaves, where tarry ye?’ 

‘ Call on them again, valiant Baron,’ said the hag, with a smile oF 
grisly mockery ; ‘ summon thy vassals around thee, doom them that 
loiter to the scourge and the dungeon — But know, mighty chief,’ she 
continued/, suddenly changing her tone, ‘thou shalt have neither 
answer, nor aid, nor obedience at their hands. — Listen to these horrid 
sounds,’ for the din of the recommenced assault and defence now rung' 
fearfully loud from the battlements of the castle ; ‘ in that war-cry is 
the downfall of thy house— The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de- 
Boeuf’s power totters to the foundation, and before the foes he most 
despised! — The Saxon, Reginald ! — the scorned Saxon assails thy walls t 
—Why liest thou here, like a worn-out hind, when the Saxon storma 
thy place of strength ? ’ 

“ ‘ Gods and fiends !’ exclaimed the wounded knight I * O for one 
moment’s strength, to drag myself to the mellay, andperisl\,aa bccome%. 
my name ! ’ 
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‘ Think not of it, valliant warrior!* replied slio^ * thou shalt die- 
no soldier’s death, but perish like the fox in his den, when the peasants 
have set fire to the cover around it.* 

‘‘‘Hateful hag! thou liest,* exclaimed rront-de-Hocuf; ‘myfol- 
^lowcrs bear them bravely — my walls are strong and high — my comrades 
-in arms fear not a whole host of Saxons, were they headed by Hengist 
and Ilorsa ! — The w'ar-cry of the Templar and of the Free Companions 
rises high over the conflict ! and by mine honour, when we kindle the 
blazing beacon, for joy of our defence, it shall consume thee, body and 
bones ; and I shall live to hear thou art gone from earthly fires to those 
of that hell, which never sent forth an incarnate fiend more utterly 
diabolical 1’ 

“ ‘ Hold thy belief,’ replied Ulrica, * till the proof reach thee — ^Ikit, 
no !’ she said interrupting herself, ‘ thou shalt know, even now, the 
doom, wliich all thy power, strength, and courage is unable to avoid>. 
though it IB prepared for thee by this feeble hand — Markest tliou the 
smouldering and suffocating vapour which already eddies in sable folds 
through the chamber? — Didst thou think it was but the darkning of 
thy bursting eyes — the difficulty of thy cumbered breathing? — Not 
FVont-de-Hoiuf, there is another cause — Remembercst thou the maga- 
isinc of fuel that is stored beneath these apartments ?* 

“ ‘ Woman !* he exclaimed with fury, ‘ thou hast not set fire to it ? 

— By heaven thou hast, and the castle is in flames!’ 

“ ‘ They are fiist rising at least,* said Ulrica, with frightful com- 
posure ‘ and a signal shall soon wave to warn the besiegers to press 
hard upon those who would extinguish them. — Farewell, Front-de- 
Bamf !— May Mista, Skogula, and Zerncbock, gods of the ancient 
Saxons— fiends as the priests now call them— supply the place of 
comforters at your dying bed, which Ulrica now relinquishes !— But 
know, if it will give thee comfort to know it, that Ulrica is bound to 
the same dark coast with thyself, the companion of thy punishment as 
the companion of thy guilt.— And now, parricide, farewell for ever I— 
May each stone of this vaulted roof find a tongue to echo that title 

into thine car !’ , , «r» i » 

“ ‘ So saying, she left the apartment; and rront-de-Bocut could 
hear the crash of the ponderous key as she locked and double-locked 
the door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender chance of escape. 
Ill the extremity of agony he shouted upon his servants and allies— 

^ Stephen and Saint Maur !— Clement and Giles 1—1 burn here unaidedl 
—To the rescue — to the rescue, brave Bois-Gilbert, valiant De^iracy It 
isFront-de-Bceuf who calls!— It isyourniastcr,ye traitorsquires!— Your 
allv— your brother in arms, yc perjured and faithless knights !— all the 
curses due to traitors upon your recreant heads, do you abandon me 
to perish thus miserably 1— They hear me not-they cannot hear mo— 
niy voicc is lost in the din of battle.— The smoke rolls thicker and 
thickcr-the fire has caught upon the floor below— O for one draught 
of the air of heaven, were it to be purchased by instant anmhuation , 
And in the mad phrenzy of despair, the wretch now shoiUod with tUo 
shouts of the fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on manKind, 
and on HcAen itself.— ♦The pedfiroflashes through tbickanvoUl’— . 
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he exclaimctl ; ‘ The demon marches against me under the banner of 
his own clement— Foul spirit, avaunt! — I go not with thee without my 
comrades — all, all arc thine, that garrison these walls — Thinkest thou, 
Front-dc-Bocuf will be singled out to go alone ? — No — the infidet 
Templar — I'he licentious De Bracy — Ulrica, the foul murthoring 
strumpet — the men who aided my enterprizes — the dog Saxons and 
accursed Jew's, who are my prisoners — all, all shall attend me — a 
goodly fellowship as ever took the downward road — Ha, ha, lull’ and 
he laughed in his frenzy till the vaulted roof rung again. ‘ Who 
laughed there!’ exclaimed rront-cle-Bmuf, in altered mood, for tlio 
noise of the conflict did not ]n*cvent the echoes of his own fi‘or»ziv.tl 
laugliter from returning upon his car — ‘ Who lauglicd there?* — rin’ca, 
was it thou? — Speak, witch, and I forgive thee — for, only thou or the 
fiend of hell Ininself could have laughed at such a moment. Avaunt — 

avaunt!’ (Ivanhoo, vol, ii. p. 314—327.) 

The st^nninp; of tlic custle now follows in all its tremcu.dou'^ 
mvKJcr.i Oconee, and h is in tlio Onest style of terrilic jminiing. 
W c sciirctdy know wliere is to be found a crisis so hloody, so 
valorous, and so lempesluous in the descriptive pages of liistoi v 
or poetry. The Templar, and i;e JJracy in the defence, and tin' 
Black Kniglit, in the attack ol the castle, are tiie ])ortrail;; ol 
a consmnni'.'ite, luaster. Cedric the Saxon, and tiie stranger 
kniglit, in black armour, who hud fought their \\ay to llie ^ viv 
gale of the castle, are in the most inunineut dang(‘r, as tin v 
halter down the jiostern, from a huge stone wliicli tlu' men at 
arms under Bracy 's direction, were loos(niiiio' from one of the 
battlements to precipitate on their heads, without llu'iv know- 
ledge of what was preparing for them; and lieve tlu‘ good vco- 
mun Locksley corners into play; and gives varieiv to tine cha- 
racter of the haUle. With his unerring shafts, lu* destros.s 
each man us he puts his hand to the lever, and a crisis of more 
agitating interest could not lu-ie Iiecn imagiiu'd. l)e Uraev 
takes the lever with his spirit(>d war-cry, “ Mounl joi/c Saint 
JJatnis!^' and the massy pinnaciv* totters over the heads of Ce- 
dric and the Sable iviiight. All saw the danger — none could 
assist: thrice sped the certain shal'ts of the gallant how ver — 
in vain— -the De iiracy’s armour was proofs — ^the arrow re- 
bounded from Ids impenetrable mail. The purpose of De 
Bracy would have been accomplished, and tlie day lost to the 
besiegers ; hut at (lie moment wlien a few elForts more were 
only Vvanting to det-.jch tlie jimiderous stone, the lluiiu* wsui 
seen to break out on the wotein side of the castle, and Dv^ 
Bracy ai d his fullowers rushed down to open the gate of the 
castle, that a way might be made For eiscaping iJie lire, as more 
to be avoided than the sword of the enemy. Now rush in the: 
Black Knight and the Saxon Cedric, and a scene of blooil au(| 
conflagration complete the horrors of this dreadful day. Ulrica^ 
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^w?K) kindled the fire, stands on a turret, with the appear- 
auee of one of the furies, yellinty forth a war sons;, such as was 
wont to be chauuted on the field oF l)attle, by the scalds of the 
heathctu Su\ons. Her maniiic fi<5ure is for some time visible 
on tile stand whieh she had choscm, tossini;* ** her arms abroad 
with wild exultation. At Icie^th the turret ;^*ivc:s way^ with a 
tervifU’ crash, and tile wretched beldam jierishes in the flames, 
whic!i liad alri'ady cousiiiiicd the tyrant wliom she had so 
served and hated. 

Dj jjracy is made captive by tlie ii'ack Kuij^ht, and tlie Tem- 
plar, after iellino* with hisbattle-a\e the. Saxon Atliclst ine, seizes 
Rebe'.’.ca, and cutlino* his way throiu^h his enemies, carries o ft* 
his lovely prize. Tlie Black Knight liimself is just in time to 
rescue j\ an hoe. from the llamcs. Cedric saves' llowenu with 
mucii diiJiculty, and the misix'able Jew owes his pre'servation to 
tlie hViar, who in searclf.u*;’ for liipior finds liim in tlie cellar or 
duno;cMni. Audi so ends lids memm-abie and stormy adventure, 
f fiirtli has his freeihini granted him for liis services. Cedric 
and Ro vena proceed homeward to bury with due. honours, tlin 
uidorj.imaie Atliclstane, The Jew proceeds towards the pre- 
ceptovv of tlie Templars to eudeavonr to recover his daughUir. 
Tlie Blae.k Knight, who is no other tliau the lion-hearted 
Hicha'*(i in disguise just rciunied from Ids foreign coin'ineiuent, 
after dismissing liis prisoner Be liracy, ]vasses im tlirough the 
fore.'d, and is tiiere set upon liv a band of riitiians sent to assas- 
sinate iiiiu l;y his brother Jidin, and here another (iesperate en- 
connliT t;ikes place, in which the royal hero displays his usual 
vaitmr. His danger, however, bi'coines very imminent, being 
singly exposed to :i numei’ous band; but at this moment Wamba 
the jester, who liad alone accompanied the Black Knight 
througi^ the. fore.'st as his guitle, sounds a ])ngl(' v. Inch had been 
given the Knight on Ids departure from the casth*, by the brave 
chief of the foresters, with an assuruuct' that in case of danger a 
blast of tliat horn would instantly summon rouiul him Locksley 
himself, and his band of outlaAVs. The following extract will 
•clear uj) tliis part of the story : ^ 

* 'That was a felon stroke!’ exclaimed the Black Knight, as the 
steed fell to the earth, bearing liis rider along with him. 

And at this uionient Wamba winded the bugle, for the vvhole had 
passed so speedily, that he had not time to do so sooner.^ The sudden 
sound made the murderers bear back once more, and Wamba, though 
sn imperfectly w'eaponed, did not hesitate to rusli in and assist the 
Black Knight to arise. 

** * Shame on ye, false cowards!’ exclaimed the Knight, wno seemed 
to lead the assailants; ‘ do ye fly from the empty blast ot a horn blown 
kjK Jester?’ • 
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Animated by bis words, they attacked the Knight anew, whose 
bo^ refuge was now to place his back against an oak, and defend liira- 
sdf with his sword. The felon Knight, who had taken another spear, 
watching the moment when his formidable antagonist was most closely 
pressed, galloped against him in hopes to nail him with his lance against 
the tree, when his purpose was again intercepted by Wamba. The 
Jester, making up by agility the want of strength, and little noticed 
by the men-at-arms who were busied in their more important object, 
hovered on the skirts of the fight, and effectually checked the fatal 
career of the Blue Knight, by ham-stringing his horse with a stroke of 
his sword. Horse and man w^ent to the ground; yet the situation of 
the Knight of the Fetterlock continued very precarious, as he was 
pressed close by several men completely armed, and began to be la- 
tigued by the violent exertions necessary to defend himself on so niai^y 
points at nearly the same moment, when a grey-goose sliaft suddenly 
stretched on the earth one of the most formidable of his assailants, and 
a band of yeomen broke forth from tlie glade, headed by Locksley and 
the jovial Friar, who, taking ready and effectual part in the fray, soon 
disposed of tlie assailants, all of whom lay on the spot dead or mortally 
wounded. The Black Knight thanked his deliverers with a dignity 
they had not observed in his former bearing, w'hich hitherto seemed 
rather that of a blunt bold soldier, than of a person of exalted rank. 

‘ It concerns me much,* he said, ^ even before I express my full 
gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if I may, who have been my 
unprovoked enemies. Open tlie visor of that Blue Knight, Wamba, 
who seems the chief of these villains.’ 

The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassins, who, 
bruised by liis fall, and cntahgled under the wounded steed, lay inca- 
pable eitlier of flight or resistance. 

‘ Come, valiant sir,’ said Wamba, ‘ I must be your armourer as 
well as your equerry — I have dismounted you, and now I will unbeim 
you.' 

“ So saying, w'itb no veiy gentle band lie undid the helmet of tlia 
Blue Knight, which, rolling to a distance on the grass, displayed to the 
Knight of the Fetterlock grizzled locks, and a countenance he did not 
expect to Iiave seen under such circumstances. 

‘ Waldemar Fitzurse!' he said in astonishment; ‘ what could urga 
one of thy rank and seeming worth to so foul an undertaking?' 

‘ Bichard,’ said the captive Knight, looking up to him, ‘ thou 
knowest little of mankind, if thou knowest not to what ambition and 
revenge can lead every child of Adam.’ 

“ ‘ Bevenge?’ answered the Black Knight; ‘ I never wronged the® 
—On me thou hast nought to revenge.' 

“ ‘ My daughter, Bicliard, whose alliance thou didst scorn — v/as that 
no injury to a Norman, whose blood is noble as thine own ? ’ 

‘ Thy daughter ! ' replied the Black Knight ; ‘ a proper cause* of 
enmity, and followed up to a bloody issue. Stand back, my masters^ 
I would speak to him alone. And now, Waldemar Fitzurse, say me 
the truth — confess who set thee on this traitorous deed.’ 

* Thy father’t; son, answered Waldemar, * who, in so doing, did but 
avenge on thee tliy disobedience to thy father.’ 
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• ** RichartVs eyes sparkled with indication, but his better nature 
overcame it. He pressed his hand against his brow, and remained au 
instant gazing on the face of the humbled baron, in whose features pride 
was contending with shame. 

‘ Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar,’ said the King. 

** ‘ lie that’s in the lion’s clutch/ answered I'itzurse, ‘ knows it were 
“needless.* 

‘ I akc it then unasked,’ said Richard ; * the lion preys not on 
prostrate carcases — Take thy life, but with this condition, that in three 
days thou sludt leave England, and go to hide thine infamy in thy 
Xorman castle, and that thou wilt never mention the name of Jolm of 
Anjou as connected with thy felony. If thou art found on English 
ground after the space 1 have allotted thee, thou diest — or if thou 
breathest aught that can attaint the honour of niy housd, by Saint 
George! not the altar itself shall be a sanctuary. 1 will hang thee out 
to feed the ravens, from the very pinnacle of thine own castle. Let 
this knight have a steed, Locksley, lor 1 see your yeomen have caught 
those which were running loose, and let liiiii depart unharmed.’ 

_ “ ‘ But that 1 judge I listen to a voice whose behests must not be 
disputed,’ answered the yeoman, ‘ I would send a shaft after the skulk- 
ing villain that sliould spare him the labour of a long journey/ 

“ ^ Thou bearest an English heart, Locksley,* said the Black Knight, 

^ and well dost judge tliou art the more bound to obey my behest— I 
am Richard ol' liingland ! * 

“ At tlicse words, pronounced in a tone of majesty .suited to the high 
rank, and no less distinguished character, of C(cur de Lion, the yconieu 
at once kneeled down before him, and at the same time tendered lliclr 
allegiance, and implored pardon for their offences. 

‘ Bise, my friends,’ said Richard, in a gracious tone, looking on 
them with a countenance in wliicli his habitual good humour liad al- 
ready conquered tlie blaze of Inusty resentment, and whose features 
retained no mark of the late desperate conHiet, excejiting the flush 
arising from exertion — ‘ Arise,’ he said, ‘ my friends! — Your misde- 
incauours, whether in forest or field, have been atoned by the loyal 
services you rendered my distressed subjects before the walls of 
Torquilstone, and the rescue you have this day afforded to your 
sovereign. Arise, my liegemen, and be good subjects in future. And 
ihou, brave Locksley’ 

^ Call me no longer Locksley, niy liege, but know me under tlio 
name, which, 1 fear, tame hath blown too widely not to hav^ reached 
even your ro 3 ^al ears — I am Robin Hood, of Sherwood Forest.’ 

“ ‘ King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows ! ’ said the King, 

* who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far as l^alestine? 
33ut be assured, brave Outlaw, that no deed done in our absence, and 
in the turbulent times to wliicli it hath given rise, shall be remembered 
to thy disadvantage.* 

** ‘ True says the proverb,’ said Wamba, intcqiosing liis w ord, but 
vith some abatement of his usual petulance— 

‘ Wlieii llie cat is awaj. 

The mice will play,’ 
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* What, Wamba, art thoh there? ’ said Richard ; ‘ I have been 
long of hearing thy voice, I thought thou had st taken the flight ' 

^ • I the flight ! ’ said Wamba ; * when do you ever find Folly se- 
parated from Valour? Tlierc lies the trophy of my sword, that good 
grey gelding, whom I heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning/ 
his master lay houghed there in his place. It is true, I gave a littla 
ground at first, for a motley jacket docs not brook Uince-hcads as a steel 
doublet will. But if I fought not at sword’s point, you will grant me 
that I sounded the onset.* 

* And to good purpose, honest Wamba,* replied the King. ‘ Thy 
good service shall not be forgotten.* ** (Ivanhoe, vol. iii. p. 253 — 262.) 

Ivanhoe is reconciled to his ofiendtid fatlier by the interces- 
sion of the Black Knight, who bad avowed to (Jedviti his real 
quality, and nothing appears to oppose itself to the accom- 

f dishment of his highest wish, in his inarriage with the beauti- 
id Roweiia, ^^llen suddenly the most unimaginable of all 
events seiniis again to dash the cup from his lips. The noble 
Athelstaiic, whose funeral they wx*re, at his castle of Konings- 
burg, preparing to celebrate, re-appears in sound wind and limb, 
and with his usual appetite; for, extraordinary as it may seem, 
and extraordinary it must seem to all who are not a(‘-quaiiite<i 
w'lth the indiscretion with which our author is apt to render 

ruUculous, by some such sotlise as tins, the best products of 
his fine invention, Athelstane, wdio had only beem knocked^ 
down and thrown into a stupor by the falchion ol the Templar, 
had risen ■ from his cojliii iu which he had been carried to 
a iicighhouring abbey, and, invited by the good cheer tliat 
was to make a part of bis funeral celebration, had repaired 
to his owm mansion, iu a very hungry condition,' with his 
grave-clothcs on his back. Whatever lo\e, however, there 
might have once existed in his heart had been ejitirely dis- 
lodged from its post, by what cause it does not distinctly ap- 
pear; but probably by the concussion his frame had received 
at the hands of the Knight Templar; and with great good nature 
he makes a formal renunciatiou of all his right and title to the 
hand of Rowena. Before advantage could be taken by Ivanhoe 
of thisVoncession, he is summoned to attend upon a very dif- 
ferent business at the preceptory of the Knight’s Templars at 
Templestowe, the explanation of wliich w^ill require us to follow 
a little the course of Brian de Bois-G nilbert after the bloody 
catastrophe at Torquilstone, the castle of Front-de-Bceuf. 
That fierce and amorous Knight had carried oft* the beautiful 
Jewess to the precinct of the preceptory of Templestowe, where 
she was lodged in a remote chamber, as it seems, with the con- 
nivant:c of the Preceptor, Albert Mahoisin, brother of Philip 
Malvoisin, ojie of the challoi'jgers at the iournanvint of Ashby 
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de la Zouche. Unfortunately for the purpose of Brian de Bois'* 
Guilbert, Lucas Beaumanoir, the Grand Master of the Order of 
Templars, had just come to England to reform the discipline of 
tile establishments there, a man of bigotted and severe cha* 
racter. The Jew, — of whose long adventure after the bloody 
aftair at the castle of Front-de-Bccuf, with the outlaws and the 
Prior Ayiner in the woods, — ^we liave not been able to give even 
a brief relation, arrives at the Preceptory with a letter from the 
Prior to Bois-Ouilbert, proposing the ransom of Rebecca* 
This hotter comes to the hands of the Grand Master, to whom 
it makes known the fact of a female being within the precinct of 
tile Preceptory to tlie infinite scandal of the order. To extricates 
Bois-Oiiilbert from his danger, his friends in the Preceptory per- 
suade the Grand Master, that the valiant Knight had been in 
duced to commit this offence by the philters and incantations of 
Itebecca, who was in possession of infernal arts, and held com- 
merce with the wicked spirits. She is, in consequence of these 
accusations, solemnly arraigned and brought to her trial for the 
r.rime (d* witchcraft. The evidence at this prejudiced and 
bigotted bar is judged satisfactory, and the innocent and beau- 
tiful prisoner is asked, if she had any thing to urge against the 
infliction of the capital punishnieiit due to her crime. Rebcccit 
had received a scroll from the Templar, ac(piainting her, that it 
was her privilege to ])rove her innocence in the trial by battle, if 
she could obtain a cliaiiipion to take up her cause; which pri- 
vilege she asserts; and, ‘?w'ho,” says the Grand Master, will 
lay lance in rest for a sorceress ? who will be tlie cliampion of 
a Jewess?’^ 

‘ God will raise me up a champion,’ said Rebecca — ‘ It cannot best 
that in merry England — the hospitable, the generous, the free, where so 
many are ready to peril their lives for honour, there shall not be found 
one to fight for justice. But it is enough that 1 challenge the trial by 
combat — there lies my gage.’ 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and flung it dowa 
before the Grand Master with an air of mingled simjdicity and dignity^ 
which excited universal surprise and admiration. 

Even Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the mieft and ap- 
pearance of Rebecca. He was not originally a cruel or even a severer 
man ; but with passions by nature cold, and with a high, though mistaken^ 
sense of duty, his heart had been gradually hardened by the ascetic life 
which he pursued, the supreme power which he enjoyed, and the sup- 
posed necessity of subduing infidelity and eradicating heresy, which he 
conceived peculiarly incumbent on him. His features relaxed in their 
usual severity as he gazed upon the beautiful creature before him, alone» 
unfriended, and defending herself with so much spirit and courage. Ha 
crossed himselftwice, as doubting whence arose the unwonted softening 
of a heart, w^ich on such occasions used to resemble an hardness tha 
steel of his sword. At length he spoke. • 
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^ Damsel,’ he said, * if the ^)ity I feel for thee arise from any practice , 
Hhkie evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt. But I ratlier judge 
it the kinder feelings of nature which grieves that so goodly a form 
ishould be a vessel of perdition. Repent, my daughter — confess thy 
'^ritchcrafts — turn thee from thine evil faith — embrace this holy emblem^ 
and all shall yet be M^ell with thee here and hereafter. In some sister- 
hood of the strictest order, shalt thou have time for prayer and fitting ‘ 
"penance, and that repentance not to be repented of. This do and live 
—what has the law of Moses done for thee that thou shouldest die for it? ' 

* It was the law of my fathers,* said Rebecca; ‘ it was delivered in 
thunders and in storms upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud and in 
jfire. This, if ye are Christians, ye believe — it is, you say, recalled, 
hut so iny teachers have not taught me.* 

* Let our chaplain,* said Beaumanoir, * stand forth, and tell this 

obstinate infidel* 

** ‘ Forgive the interruption,' said Rebecca, meekly; ‘ I am a maiden, 
unskilled to dispute for my religion, but I can die for it, if it be (iod's 
iwill. Let me pray your answer to niy demand of a champion.* 

‘ Give me her glove,’ said Beaumanoir. ‘ This is indeed,’ he 
continued, as he looked at the flimsy texture and slender fingers, ‘ a 

flight and frail gago for a purpose so deadly — Scest thou, Rebecca, as 
tliis thin and light glove of thine is to one of our heavy steel gauntlets, 
so is thy cause to that of the Temple, for it is our Order which thou- 
hast defied.* 

* Cast my innocence into the scale,* answered Rebecca, * and the 
jglove of silk shall outweigh the glove of iron.* 

** ‘ Then tliou doest persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, and 
that bold cliallenge which thou hast made?* 

M do persist, noble sif,’ answered Rebecca. 

So be it then, in the name of Heaven,* said the Grand Master; 
^ and may God shew the right!’ 

‘‘ ‘ Amen,* replied the Preceptors around him, and the word was^ 
43eep1y eelmed by the whole assembly. 

^ ‘ Brethren,’ said Beaumanoir, ‘ you are aware that we might well 
^ajve refused to this woman the benefit of the trial by combat— but 
t}u)ugfi a Jewess and an unbeliever, she is also a stranger and defence- 
less, and God forbid that she should ask the benefit of our mild lawfr,, 
4ind that it should be refused to her. Moreover, we are knights and 
soldiers as well as men of religion, and shame it were to us, upon any 

J retence,^ to refuse proffered combat. Thus, therefore, stands the case., 
^becca, the daughter of Isaac of York, is by many frequent and sus- 
picious circumstances, defamed of sorcery practised on the person of a 
noble knight of our holy Order, and hath challenged the combat in 
proof of her innocence. To whom, reverend brethren, is it your opinion 
that we should deliv^er the gage of battle, naming iiim, at the same time^ 
to be our champion the ficid?* 

* To Brian de Boils-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concerns,* said the 
Preceptor of Goodalrickt% * And who, moreover, best knows how the 
^rutli stands in this matter.’ 

• But if,’ said the Grand .Master, * our brother Brian Jhe ondef the 
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influenco of a cliarm or a spell — v/o speak but for the sake of precaution, 
for to the arm of none of our holy Order would wc more willingly 
confide this or a more weighty cause.* 

\ Reverend father/ answered the Preceptor of Goodalricke, ‘ no 
spell can affect the champion who comes forward to fight for the judg- 
ment of God.* 

* Jhou say*st right, brother,* said the Grand Master. ‘ Albert 
MalvoLsin, give this gage of battle to Brian dc Rois-Guilbert. It is our 
charge to thee, brother/ he continued, addressing himself to Bois- 
(juilbert, ‘ that thou do thy battle manfully, nothing doubting tliat the 
good cause shall triumph. And do thou, Rebecca, attend, that we 
assign thee the third day from the present to find a champion.* 

“ ‘ That is but brief space,* answered Rebecca, ‘ for a stranger, and 
one of another faith, to find one who will do battle, wagering life and 
honour for her cause.* 

‘‘ ‘ We may not extend it,’ answered the Grand Master; ‘ the field 
must be foughten in our own presence, and divers weighty catises call 
us on the fourth day from hence.* 

** ‘ God’s will be done!’ said Rebecca; ^ I put my trust in Him, to 
whom an instant is as effectual to save as a whole age.' 

‘ Thou hast spoken well, damsel/ said the Grand Master; * but 

well know we who can array himself like an angel of light. It remains 
but to name a fitting place of combat, and, if it so hap, also of execution. 
Where is the Preceptor of this liouse?* 

‘‘ Albert Malvoisin, still holding Rebecca’s glove in his hand, was 
speaking to Bois-Guilbert very cjirnestly, l)ut in a low voice. 

‘ Howl* said the Grand Master, ‘ will he not receive the gage?' 

‘ He will — he doth, most Reverend Father,* said Malvoisin, slip- 
ping the glove under his own mantle. * And for the place of combat, f 
hold the fittest to be the lists of Saint George belonging to tliis Pre- 
ceptory, and used by us for military exercise/ 

“ ' It is well,’ said the Grand Master. ‘ Rebecca, in those lists 
shalt thou produce tliy champion; and if thou failest to do so, or if th}*^ 
champion shall be discomfited by the judgment of God, thou shale 
then die the death of a sorceress, according to doom. Let this our 
judgment be recorded, and the record read aloud, that no one may 
pretend ignorance.* 

“ One of the chaplains, who acted as clerks to the chapter, imme- 
diately ingrossed the order in a huge volume, which contained the 
proceedings of the Templar Knights when solemnly assembl(fd on such 
occasions ; and when he had finished writing, the other read aloud the 
sentence of the Grand Master, which, when translated from the Norman 
French, in which it was couched, was expressed as follows; — 

** * Rebecca, a Jewess, daughter of Isaac of York, being attainted 
of sorcery, seduction, and other damnable practices, practised on a 
Knight of the most Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, doth deny the 
same ; and saith, that the testimony delivered against her this day is 
false, wicked, and disloyal; and that by lawful essoine of her body, as 
being unable to combat in her own behalf, she doth offer, by a gentleman 
instead thereof, to avouch her case, he performing his loyal devoir in all 
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knightly sort, with such arms ’as to gage of battle do fully appertain; 
and that at her peril and cost. And therewith she proffered lier gage. 
And the gage having been delivered to the noble Lord and Knight, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert of the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, he 
was a})pointed to do this battle, in behalf of his Order and himself, as 
injured and impaired by the practices of the appellant. Wherefore the 
most reverend Father and puissant Lord, Lucas, Marcjuis of Beau- 
inanoir, did allow of the said challenge, and of the said cssohie of the 
appellant's body, and assigned the third day for the said combat, the 
place being the inclosiire called the lists of Saint (ieorge, near to the 
Freceptory of Ternplestowe. And the Grand Master appoints the 
appellant to appear there by her champion, on pain of doom, as a 
person convicted of sorcery or seduction; and also tlie defendant so to 
aj)pear, under the pejialty of being held and adjudged recreant in case 
of default; and the noble Lord and most reverend Father aforesaid ap- 
pointeth tJie battle to be done in his own presenee, and according to all 
that is coinmeiulablc and profitable in such a case. And may God aid 
the just cause!’ , 

‘ Amen!* said the Grand Master; and the word was echoed by all 
around. Uebecca spoke not, but she looked up to heaven, and, folding 
her hands, remained for a minute without dumge of attitude. She then 
Tiiodcstly reminded the Grand Master, that she ought to be permitted 
some opportunity of free communication with her friends, for the pur- 
pose of making her condition known to them, and procuring, if possible, 
some champion to fight in her behalf. 

‘ It is just and iavvlul, said the Grand Master ; * chuse wliat mes- 
senger thou shalt trust, and he shall have free communication with thee 
in thy f)rison chamber.* 

“ ‘ Is there,’ said Rebecca, * any one here, who, cither for love of a 
good cause, or for ample hire, will do the errand of a distressed being?* 

** All were silent ; for none thought it sale, in the presence of the 
Grand Master, to avow' any interest in the calumniated prisoner, lest 
he should be suspected of leaning towards Judaism. Not even the 
prospect of reward, far less any feelings of compassion alone, could 
surmount this apprehension. 

‘‘ Rebecca stood for a few memonts in indescribable anxiety, and 
then exclaimed, ‘ Is it really thus? — And, in English land, am 1 to be 
deprived of the poor chance of safety which remains to me, for want of 
an act of charity which would not be refused to the worst criminal?* 

Iligg, the son of Snell, at length replied, ‘ I am but a maimed man, 
but that 1 can at all stir or move was owing to her charitable assistance, 
i— I will do thine errand,* he added, addressing Rebecca, ^ as wxdl as a 
crippled object can, and happy were my limbs fleet enough to repair 
the mischief done by my tongue. Alas! when I boasted of thy charity, 
I little thought I was leading thee into danger.* 

‘ God,* said Rebecca, ‘ is the disposer of all. He can turn back 
the captivity of Judah, even by the weakest instrument. To execute 
his message the snail is as sure a messenger as the falcon. Seek out 
Isaac of York — here is that will pay for horse and man — and let him 
have this scroll., I know not if it be of Heaven the spirit w^hich inspires 
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me, but most truly do I judge that I am not to die this death, and that 
a champion will be raised up for me. Farewell! — Life and death are 
in thy haste/ 

Ihe peasant took the scroll, which contained only a few w’ords in 
Hebrew. Many of the crowd would have dissuaded him from touching 
a document so suspicious; but Higg was resolute in the service of his 
benefactress. She had saved his body, he said, and he w as confident 
fihe did not mean to ])eril his soul. 

“ ‘ 1 will get me,’ lie said, niy neighbour Butium’s good ca|)ul, and 
I will be at York w'ithin as brief space as man and beast may.’ 

“ But as !t fortuned, he had no occasion to go so far, for within a 
quarter of a mile from the gate of the Freceptory he met w ith two riders, 
whom, by their dress and their huge yellow caps, he knew to be Jtws; 
and, on approacliing more nearh^ discovered that one of th*-m was his 
ancient employer, Isaac of York, 'i'lie other was the Kahhi Ben 
Samuel; and both had approached as iu\‘ir to tiie iVeceptorv as they 
dared, on ]ie:iring tint the tinuul .Master had suininoned a cliapler for 
llie trial of a sorcere.-s. 

“ ‘ Brother Ben Samuel,* said Laac, ‘ my soul is disciuielefl, and I 
wot not wliy. This charge of iK;croniancy is right often used for 
cloaking evil practices on our peoj)ie.’ 

“ ‘ He of good comfort, brother,’ said the pliysiclan; * thou canst deal 
witli the Xa/arenes as one ])o^si>sIng the mammon of iinrighti ousness, 
and cimst therefore piireliase iiiuuuiiiiv at tlieir hands — it rules the 

savage minds oftliose ungodly men, even as tlie signet of the miglity 
Solomon was said to command the evil gtaiii. But what poor wretch 
comcb hithia- upon his cnUclie.-, (k siring, as I think, some speech of 
me? i'Vieiid,* eoniinaed the ph\sleian, addressing I Jigg, tlie son of 
Snell, ‘ I reiiisethee not tin- aid of mine art. hut I relieve not with one 
asper tliosc who beg for alms upon the nighway. Out upon tiiee! — 
Hast thou the palsy in thy legs? then let thy lainds worl; for lli;. live- 
liliood; lv)r, albeit thou be’sL unfit for a s[)eedv pott, or for a careful 
shepherd, or l*or the warfare, or fm* the service of a hasty master, yet 
there be occupations — How now, hroilier?’ said iie, iinerrmpting his 
harangue to look towauis Isaac, who had hut glanced at tiie scroll 
which Iligg ofr’ered, when, uttering a deep groan, he fell from his niiiie 
like a dying man, and lay for a niiimte insensihle. 

“ ’i’he Babbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily applied (he 
remedies which his art suggested for the recovery of his cofn])amon. 
He had even taken from his pocket a cuj)})ing apparatus, and w as about 
to proceed to pldehotomy, when the object of his anxious solicitude 
suddenly revived ; but it was to dasli ids cap from his head, and to 
throw dust on his grey hairs. Hie physician was at tirst inclined to 
ascribe this sudden and violent emotion to the effects of insmdty ; and, 
adhering to his original purpose, bi'gau once agaiii to handle his imple- 
ments. But Isaac soon convinced Idm of his error. 

“ ‘ Child of my sorrow,* he said, ‘ well sliouldst thou he called 
Benoni, instead of Kebecca! Why should thy deatli bring down my 
grey hairs teethe grave, till in the bitterness of my licj^rt 1 curse God 
and die I ’ • 
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‘^I'other/ said the Rabbi in great surprise, ‘ art thou a father in 
Israel, and dost thou utter words like unto these? — 1 trust that the child 
of thy house yet liveth ? * 

‘‘ ‘ She liveth,’ answered Isaac; ‘ but it is as Daniel, who was called 
Belteshazzar, even when within the den of the lions. She is captive 
unto those men of Belial, and they will wreak their cruelty upon her, 
sparing neither for her youth nor her comely favour. O! she was as a 
crown of green palms to my grey locks; and she must wither in a night, 
like the gourd of Jonah. Child of my love !— child of my old age ! — 
oh, Rebecca, daughter of Rachel! the darkness of the shadow of death 
hath encompassed thee.* 

‘Yet read the scroll,* said the Rabbi; ‘ peradventure it may be 
that we may yet find out a way of deliverance.’ 

“ ‘ Do thou read, brother,’ answered Isaac, ‘ for mine eyes are as a 
fountain of water.’ 

“ The physician read, but in their native language, the following 

words 

“ ‘ To Isaac, the son of Adonikam, whom the Gentiles call Isaac of 
York, peace and the blessing of the promise be multiplied upon thee! 
My father, 1 am as one doomed to die for that which my soul knoweth 
not — even for the crime of witchcraft. My father, if a strong man can 
be found to do battle for my cause with sword and spear, according to 
the custom of the Nazarenes, and that within the lists of (b)dstowe, on 
the third day from this time, peradventure our fathcr’.s (iod will give 
liim strength to defend the innocent, and her who hath none to help 
her. But if this may not be, let the virgins of our people mourn for me 
as for one cast off, and for thp hart that is stricken by the hunter, and 
for the flower which is cut down by the scythe of the mower. Where- 
fore look now what thou doest, and whitlier there be any rescue. One 
Nazareno warrior might indeed bear arms in my belialf, even Wilfrid, 
sou of Cedric, whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoc. But he may not yet 
endure the weight of his armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto 
him, my father; for he hath favour among the strong men of his people, 
and, as he was our companion in the house of bondage, he may find 
some one to do battle for my sake. And say unto him, even unto liim» 
even unto Wilfrid, the son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca 
die, she liveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt slie is charged withal. 
And if it be the will of God that thou shall be deprived of thy daughter, 
do not then tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed and cruelty ; but 
betake thyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth in safety, under the 
shadow of the tlirone, even of the throne of Boabdil the Saracen ; for 
less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto the race of Jacob, than 
the cruelties of the Nazarenes of England.' 

“ Isaac listened with tolerable composure while Ben Samuel read the 
letter, and then again resumed the gestures and exclamations of oriental 
sorrow, tearing his garments, besprinkling his head with dust, and 
ejaculating, ‘ My daughter! my daughter! flesh of my flesh, and bone 
of my bone ! * 

“ ‘ Yet,’ said the Rabbi, ‘ take courage, for this grief availeth nothing. 
Gird up thy loins, and^seek out this Wilfrid, the son of Cedric. It may 
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^ he ho will help thee with counsel or with strength ; for the youtlj* IiatK 
favour in the eyes of Richard, called of the Nazarenes Ceeur de lion^ 
and the tidings that he hath returned, are constant in the land. It niay^ 
be that he may obtain his letter, and liis signet, conunanding these inea 
ofblood, who take their name from the Temple to the dishonour thereof^ 
'that they proceed not in their purposed wickedness.’ 

“ ' I will seek him out,’ said Isaac, < for he is a good youth, and 
bath compassion for the exile of Jacob. But he cannot bear his 
armour, and what other Christian shall do battle for the oppressed of 
Zion?’ (Ivanhoc, vol. iii. p. 183 — 201.) 

The character of Rebecca touche.s tlie loftiest point of alti- 
tilde ill virtuous courage and the self devotedness of religious 
.principle throughout this whole transaction, and in no part more: 
than in the last parley witli Bois-Guilhert, in which she niagnauL 
'lUonsly ri'jccts the proposal which he makes to lier, at the expense 
of all his hopes of ambition and preferment (for he expected to 
suecopfl to the command of the Order on the death of the Graiul 
Master), to i\y with her from the liorrors that av\aite.d her, pro- 
vided she would consent to share liis fortunes, and place lierself 
under his honourable protection. Rebecca’s gage had been, na 
cipjieared by the above extract, delivered to Bois-Guilbert him- 
.self, who was deemed the fittest of all the knights to be the 
cliamjiion of the Order, considered as injured through him by the' 
sorceries of whicli the culprit stood convicted. The time ap- 
pointed for the trial by battle arrives. The tilt yard, belonging* 
to the estaldisliment of the Preceptory, was an inclosed piece of 
ground, wliicli had been levelled with care for th(‘ chivalrous ex- 
ercises of the knights. It was surrounded by palisades, and sup- 
plied with benches and galleries for spectators. Upon the present 
occasion a throne was erected with surrounding scats for tlii> 
knights of the order, over which floatc^d the sacred stamlarcL 
A pile of laggots was placed at the opposite end of the 
round a stake fixed in the ground, tlie victim being desigiu^d 
to be placed within tliis horrid circle, secured by fetters a«<I 
chains, as soon as her doom should be finally decided. The: 
narrative thus interestingly proceeds to the conclusion the 
great event on which all eyes and hearts were fixed in Iwiul' 
pectation. 

« The heavy bell of the church of Saint Michael of Templestowe, a 
venerable building, situated in a hamlet at some distance from tlie 
Preceptory, broke short their argument. One by one the s^ullen sounds 
fell successively on the ear, leaving but sufficient space for each t® 
die away in distant echo, ere the air was again filled by the rcpeti* - 
tion of the iron knell. These sounds, the signal of the approaching 
ceremony, chilled with awe the hearts of the assembled multitud^ 
whose eyes were now turned to the Precepcory, exjiecfing the approacflt^^ 
^the Grand Master, the champion, and the eriminau 
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At length the draw-bridge fell, the gates opened, and a knight^ ^ 
bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied from the castle, pre* 
ceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights Preceptors, two 
and two, the Grand Master coming last, mounted on a stately horse^ 
whose furnituVe was of the simplest kind. Behind him came Brian do 
Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pee in bright armour, but without his lance, 
jBhield, or sword, which were borne by his two esquires behind him* 
His face, though partly hidden by a long plume which floated down 
from his barret-cap, bore a strong and mingled expression of passion, 
in which pride seemed to contend with irresolution. He looked ghastly 
pale, as if he had not slept for several nights, yet reined his pawing 
war-horse with the habitual ease and grace proper to the best lance of 
the Order of the Temple. His general appearance was grand and 
commanding; but, looking at him with attention, men read that in his 
dark features, from which we willingly withdraw our eyes. 

On either side rode Conrade of Mont-lntchet, and Albert de 
Malvoisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They were in 
their robes of peace, the white dress of the Onler. Behind them fol- 
lowed other Knights Companions of the Temple, with a long train of 
esquires and pages, clad in black, aspirants K) the honour of being one 
day Knights of the Order. After these ncophitos came a guard of 
warders on foot, in the same sable livery, amidst whose partizans might 
be seen the pale form of the accused, moving with a slow but undis- 
mayed step towards the scene of her fate. She was stript of all her 
ornaments, lest perchance there should be among them some of those 
omulets which Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to de- 
prive them of the power of confession even when under the torture. 
A coarse wliitc dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted for 
her oriental garments; yet there was such an exquisite mixture of 
courage and resignation in her look, that even in this garb, and with 
no other ornament than her long black tresses, each eye wept that 
looked upon her, and the most hardened bigot regretted the fate that 
had converted a creature so goodly into a vessel of wrath, and a waged 
slave ol’ the devil. 

‘‘ A crowd of inferior personages belonging to the Preceptory fol- 
lowed the victim, all moving with the utmost order, with arms folded 
and looks bent upon the ground. 

“ 'fhis slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the summit 
of which was the tilt-yard, and, entering the lists, marched once around 
them froih right to left, and when they had completed the circle, made 
a halt. There was then a momentary bustle, while the Grand Master 
and all his attendants, excepting the champion and his godfiUhci*s, 
dismounted from their horses, which were immediately removed out of 
the lists by the esquires, who wrere in attendance for that purpose. 

'I'he unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black chair placed 
near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot where prepara- 
tions were making for a death alike dismaying to the mind and painful 
to the body, she was observed to shudder and shut her eyes, praying 
internally doubtless, for her lips moved though no speech was heard* 
In the space of a minute she opened her eyes, looked fixedly on the 
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pile a& if to familiarize her mind with the object, and then slowly and 
naturally turned away her head. ^ 

Meanwhile, the Grand Master had assumed his seat; ani when the 
chiv|dry of his order was placed around and behind him, tacli in his 
due rank, a loud and long Nourish of the trumpets announced that the 
’Court were seated for judgment. Malvoisin, then, acting as godfather 
of the Champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove of the Jewess, 
which was the pledge of battle, at the feet of the Grand Master. 

“ • Valorous Lord, and reverend Father,* said he, ‘ here standetli 
the good Knight, llrian de J3ois-Guill)ert, Knight Preceptor of the 
Order of tlie Tein[)le, ulio, by accepting tlie pledge of battle which I 
now lay at your reverence’s feet, liath become bound to do bis devoir 
in combat this day, to maintain that this Jewish maiden, by name Re- 
becca, hath justly deserved the doom passed upon her in a ( hapter of 
this most Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, condemning her to die as 
a sorceress; — here 1 say, lie standetli sucli battle to do, kiiigiitly and 
honourably, if such be your noble and banctilicd pleasure/ 

‘ Hath lie made oath,* said the Grand Master, ‘ that bis (piarrel Is 
just and honourable? Bring forward the CniciliK and the 7 V /g/7/o-.* 

‘‘ ‘ Sir, and most reverend Father,’ answered Malvoisin, 'Readily, * our 
brother liere ])resent lialh already sworn to the truth of his accusation 
ill the hand of the good Knight Conrade de Mont-lMtchet ; and other- 
wise lie ought not to be sworn, seeing that his adversary is an unbeliever, 
and may take no oath/ 

“ This explanation was satisfactory, to Albert’s great joy : for llie wily 
knight had foreseen tlii* great diHicully, or rather impossibility, of pre- 
vailing upon Brian de Bois-Giiilbert to take such an oath before the 
assembly, and had invented this excuse to escajic the necessity of his 
<loing so. 

“ The Grand Master having allowed the apology of Albert Malvoisin. 
coninuindcd tlie herald to stand foi th and do his devoir. The trumpets 
then again flourished, and a herald, stepping forward, proclaimed aloud 
— ^ Oyez, oyez, oyez. — Here sta'iuleth the good Knight, Sir Biian de 
.Bois-Guilbert, ready to do battle witli any knight of Iree liUiod, who 
will sustain the quarrel allowed and allotted to tlic Jewess Rebecca, to 
try by champion, in respect of lavi ful i’5»soyne of her own body ; and to 
such chanqiion tlie reverend and valorous (irand Master liere present 
allow's a fair field, and equal partition of sun and wind, and wlintcvcr 
dse appertains to a fair combat * The trumpets again soiui^ed, and 
there was a dead pause of many minutes. 

‘ No champion appears for the appellant/ said the Grand Master. 
• Go, herald, and ask her whether she expects any one to do battle for 
her in this cause/ The herald w'ent to the cliair in which Rebecca 
was seated, and Bois-Guilbert suddenly turning his horse’s head toward 
that end of the lists, in spite of hints on either side from Malvoisin and 
Mont-Fitchet, was by tlie side of Rebecca’s chair as soon as the herald, 

* Is this regular, aud according to the law of combat?* said Mal- 
voisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

* Albert de Malvoisin, it is/ answered Beaiinianoir ; ' for in this 
appeal to the^judgnient of God, we may not prohibit paAies from having 
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ihat^commuti/cation with each other, which may best tend to bring forth 
the truth of the quarrel/ 

In the mean time, the herald spoke to Rebecca in these terms : — 
* Damsel, ihe Honourable and Reverend the Grand Master demands of 
thee, if tliou art prepared with a champion to do battle this day in thy 
behalf, 0r if thou dost yield thee as one justly condemned to a deserved 
doom ? ' 

“ ‘ Say to the Grand Master/ replied Rebecca, * that I maintain my 
innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I become 
guilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I challenge such delay as 
his forms will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity is in man's ex- 
tremity, will raise me up a deliverer; and when such uttermost space is 
passed, may His holy will be done!’ The herald retired to carry this 
answer to the Grand Master. 

“ ‘ God forbid/ said Lucas Reaumanoir, * that Jew or Pagan should 
impeach us of injustice. Until the shadows be cast from the west to 
the eastward, will we wait to sec if a champion will appear for this 
unfortunate woman. When the day is so far passed, let her prepare, 
for death/ 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to Re- 
becca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her arms, and, looking 
up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid from above which she 
could scarce promise herself from man. During this awful pause, tho 
voice of Rois-Gullbert broke on her car — it was but a whisper, yet it 
startled her more than the summons of the herald had appeared to do. 

‘ Rebecca,' said the Templar, • doest thou hear me ? * 

‘ I have ho portion in thee, cruel, hard-hearted man,’ said the 
unfortunate maiden. 

‘ Ay, but doest thou understand my w'ords?' said the Templar; 

^ for the sound of my voice is frightful in mine own cars. I scarce 
know on what ground we stand, or for what purpose they have brought 
us hither. — This listed space — that chair — these faggots — I know iheir 
purpose, and yet it appears to me like something unreal— the fearful 
picture of* a vision, which appals my sense with hideous fantasies* 
wliich convince not my reason.* 

* My mind and senses keep touch and time/ answered Rebecca^ 

^ and tell me alike that these faggots are destined to consume my earthly 
body, and open a painful but a brief passage to a better world.* 

* Drepms, Rebecca — dreams,’ answered the Templar; * idle visions, 
rejected by the wisdom of your own wiser 8adducees. Hear me, Re- 
becca,* he said, proceeding with animation; * a better chance hast thou 
for life and liberty than yonder knaves and dotard dream of. Mount 
thee behind me on my steed — on Zamor, the gallant horse that never 
failed his rider. I won him in single fight from the Soldan of Trebizond 
—mount, I say, behind me — in one short hour is pursuit and inquiry 
far behind — a new world of pleasure opens to thee — to me a new career 
of fame. Let them speak the doom which I despise, and erase the 
name of Bois-Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves ! 1 will wash 
out with blood whatever blot they may dare to cast on my^scutcheem * 

* Tempter,” said Rebecca, ' begone ! — Not in this last extremity 
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canst thou move me one hair’s-breadth from my resting place — sur- 
rounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst and most deadly— 
^void tlice, in the name of God I ’ 

Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatient at the duration of their 
conference, now advanced to interrupt it. 

“ * Hath the maiden acknowledged her guilt?* he demanded of 
Bois-Guilbert ; ‘ or is she resolute in her denial ? * 

“ ‘ She is indeed resolute^ said liois-Guilbert. 

‘‘ ‘ Then,* said MalvoLsin, ‘ must thou, noble brother, resume thy 
place to attend tlie issue — The shades are clianging on the circle of 
the dial — Come, brave Bois-Giiilbert — come, thou hope of our holy 
Order, and soon to be its head.* 

As he sj)oke in this soothing tone, he laid his hand on the knighfs 
bridle, as if to lead him back to his station. 

‘‘ ‘ False villain !' what meanest thou by thy hand on rein?* said 
Sir Brian, angrily. And shaking off his companion’s grasp, he rode 
back to the upper end of the lists. 

“ ‘ There is yet spirit in him,* said Malvoisin apart to Mont-Fitchet, 

* were it well-directed — but, like the Greek fire, it burns whatever ap- 
proaches it.* ^ 

“ Till, Judges had now been two hours in the lists, awaiting in vain 
tlic appearance of a champion. 

‘‘ ‘ And reason good,* said Friar Tuck, ^ seeing slic is a Jewess— 
and yet, by mine Order, it is hard that so young and beautiful a crea- 
ture should perish without one blow being struck in her behalf. Were 
she ten times a watch, providing she were but the least bit of a Christian, 
my quarlcr-stair should ring noon on the steel cap of yonder fierce 
Templar, ere he carried the matter olf thus.* 

Jt was, how'cver, the general belief, that no one could or would 
appear for a Jewess ficcused of sorceiy, and the knights, instigated by 
Malvoissin, wdiispered to each other, that it was time to declare the 
])ledge of Uebecca forfeited. At this instant a knight, urging his horse 
to spccdj appeared on tlie plain advancing towards the lists. An hun- 
dred voices exclaimed, * A champion ! a champion 1 ’ And despite the 
prepossession and prejudices of the multitude, they shouted unanimously 
as the knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, 
served to destroy the hope that his timely arrival had excited. Flis 
horse, urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel from 
fatigue, and the rider, liowevcr undauntedly he presented hiijiself in 
the lists, either from weakness, weariness, or both, seemed scarce able 
to support himself in the saddle. 

“ To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his name, 
and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and boldly, * I am a 
good knight and noble, come hither to sustain with lance and sword the 
just and lawful quarrel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of 
York ; to uphold the doom pronounced against her to be^ false and 
truthless, and to defy Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, mur- 
Cherer, and liar ; .as I will prove in this field wnih my body against his, 
by the aid of 9od, of our Lady, and of Monseigneur Samt George, tho 
good knight.’ , 
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‘ The stranger must first show,' said Malvoisin, ‘ that he is good* 
Kifight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sencletli not forth her 
champions against nameless men.' 

** ‘ My name,' said the Knight, raising his helmet, ‘ is better kijown, 
my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I am Wilfrid of 
IvanhoG.’ 

‘ J will not fight with thee,' said the Templar, in a changed and 
hollow voice. ‘ (ret thy wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, 
and it may be I wdll hold it worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravude.’ 

“ ‘ Ha! proud Templar,’ said Ivaiihoc, * hast thou forgotten that 
twice didst thou fall before this lance? Remember the lists at Acre 
— rtnieinber the Passage of Arms at Aslihy — remember thy proud 
vaunt in the hails of Rotherw ood, and the gage of your gold chain 
against my reliquary, that thou w'ouldst do battle with Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, and recover the lionour thou hadst lost! By that reliquary, 
and the holy reliqiie it contains, 1 will proclaim thee, 'reniplar, a coward 
in every court in Europe — in every Preceptory of thine Order — unless 
thou do battle without farther delay.* 

“ Bois-Ciiiilbert turned his countenance irresolutely to^vards Re- 
becca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, ‘ Dog of a 
ISaxon 1 take thy lance, and pre 2 )are for tlie dcatli thou hast drawui 
upon thee 1 * 

“ ' Does the Grand IMaster allow me tl’O combat?’ said Ivanhoe. 

“ ‘ I may not deny what you have challenged,’ said the (irand 
Master, ‘ providing tlie maidcMi accepts tliee as her cham])l(»n. Yet J 
would thou Wert in better jdight to do battle. An enemy of our Order 
bast thou ever been, yet would I have thee honourably met with.’ 

‘ Thus — thus as I am, and not otlurw'ise,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘ it is 
the judgment of God-— to his keeping I commend inyself.— Kebecea,’ 
said he, riding up to the fatal chair, * dost thou accept of me for thy 
champion ? ^ 

“ ‘ 1 do,’ she said — ' I do,* fluttered by an emotion which the fear 
of deatli had been unable to produce, ‘ I do accept thee as the c!;am- 
pion wliom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no — no — thy Avounds an^ uii- 
cur.ed — Meet not that proud man — why shouldst thou ])erish also?’ 

But Ivanhoe w'as already at his post, and l)ad closed his visor, and 
assumed iiis lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same; and his esquire re- 
marked,,, as he clasped his visor, that his face, which had, notwithstand- 
ing the variety of emotions by which he had been agitated, continued 
during the whole morning of an ashy paleness, was now become sud- 
denly very much flushed. 

“ The licrald, then, seeing each champion in his place, uplifted his 
voice, repeating tlirice — vos devoirs^ preux chevaliers. After 
the third cry, he withdrew to one of the lists, and again proclaimed, 
that none, on peril of instant death, should dare by word, cry, or action, 
to interfere with or disturb this fair field of combat. The (iraiid 
Master, who held in his hand die gage of battle, Rebecca's glove, 
now threw it into the lists, and pronounced the fatal ;»ignal words, 
Laissez alter. 
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•. The trumpets sounded, and the knigHs charged each other in full 
career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less exhausted rider, 
went down, as all had expected, before the well aimed lance and vigor- 
uns steed of the Templar, 'fins issue of the combat all had expected; 
but uJthoiigh the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the 
shield of Hois-Guilbert, that champion, to the astonishment of all who 
. beheld it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in the hsts. 

“ Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was soon on 
foot, hastening to mend his fortnne with his sword ; but his antagonist 
arose not. Wilfrid, placing his foot on his breast, and the sword s 
point to his throat, comuiiindcd him to yield him, or die on tlie spot. 
Bois-Guilbert returned no answer. 

* Slay him not, Sir Knight,’ cried the Grand Master, ^ unshriven 
and nnabsolvcd — kill not body and soul. We allow him vamjuislicd/ 
lie descended into the lists, and commanded them to inilielni the 
conquered cliampidn. His eyes wore closed — the dark red Husli was 
still on his brow. As they looked on him in astonishment, the eyes 
opened — but tliey were fixed and glazed, 'i’he Hush passed from his 
brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of death. IJnsealhed by the 
lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to the violence^f his own 
contending j)assions. 

“ ‘ 'I'Jiis is indeed the jiulgraent of (lod,’ said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — * Fiat voluntas tun!' ** (Ivanhoe.) 

Tlio only event of any importance after tins is tlic marriage 
of Wilfrid of Ivanhoe with the beautiful llow'ena, except a 
farewell visit of Rebecca to Row^ena, in wliich she begs to 
lvdv(' one request gratified — that of beholding the face of the 
lady of Ivanhoe. The request h. granted, Rowena lifts up 
lier bridal veil, and the amiable .lewess, wnth her eyes tilled 

With, tears, and her heart agitated with painful emotions, 
does homage to its exquisite beauty. Her tenderness for 
Ivanhoe, it would have been unavailing and indiscreet to avow. 
Why she sliould leave a casket of jewels with Row ciia* we do 
not exactly see, unless it was to have the opportunity of saying, 
that slie designed never to wear them more. After a tender 
farew^ell she glides from the apartment, leaving Rowena sur- 
prised and affected by the adventure?, wliicli she relates to 
Ivanhoe, upon whom it made an indelible impression. "Jlnd so 
ends the romance of Ivanhoe. 

The comments, which we shall allow ourselves to make on 
this performance, must necessarily be very few, as we liave yet 
a short account to give of the Monastery.'' The work we 
have been through so many pages employed in exhibiting, has 
seemed to demand from us "this copious display in justice to its 
moral importance ; for how is it to be disputed tliat the moral 
importance of any work is great, of which human passions, 
sentiments, und principles form the subject, and which is read 
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with eageiy interest by, *dt least, one half of the well-cducate?^ 
portion of'the British commnnitj. To say whether it presents 
a likeness of the times it professes to pourtray is impossible 
with our very scanty records of those times. Lawless, and dis- 
orderly in the extreme, we know they were, and we know that 
in prcjjiortion as personal security is ineffectually provided for,^ 
and the institutions of common justice are loose, imbecile, and 
precarious, room is given for individual force to expand, and the 
properties of physical strength and personal bravery become 
honourable, precious, and privileged. Where the scene is laid 
in such a state of human intercourse, the imagination of the 
writer is but little restrained; and his representations of life 
admit of all the swell of fancy and the pomp of fiction, without 
losing, where a proper regard is paid to consistency and to th(^ 
information, however imperfect, of early annals, a certain air of 
verisimilitude and impression of reality that greatly strengthen 
their hold upon the heart. The period, to which the romance 
under consideration belongs, has one evident advantage over 
the state \?f general barbarity, which the infancy of the world 
presents : it exhibits a specific and peculiar character generated 
by certain accidental forms of society, which enables the hand 
of the skilful artist to take off* more vivid impressions; and, in 
the midst of his exaggerations, surprizes, and even impos- 
sibilities, to preserve certain tokens of identity much inor« 
affecting than the great outlines and generalities of our com- 
mon nature. We have, -it is true, but little that is of authority 
respecting the events of those days : but, whether true or false, 
legendary story has assigned to them a distinguishing cast of 
expression and character, which we recognise as verities in 
point of resemblance, however inflamed by poetical extra- 
vagance. It is clear, too, that these legends, wild and romantic 
as they .are, must have had their foundation in fact; being the 
representations of a state of manners too peculiar not to have 
been in part real. Nor is it possible not to feel and admit 
that the lively traces, which even yet remain in modern manners, 
of the customs and modes of the period to which we have been 
alluding, give a strong and specific interest to the descriptions 
which present them to our notice with the advantages of vigor- 
ous delineation, and the accessions of poetic fancy. The grand 
and gallant costume of the time may be reckoned, too, among; 
its fascinations. The pomp and pageantry which adorn its. 
public transactions ana exhibitions, its moated castles, its. 
luailed champions, its superb ceremonies, its stately maxims 
of honour, its records of super-human atchievements, its me- 
lancholy splendour, contemplated in the hazy distance at which 
they now stand removed, dilate their forms^ and Rsii&e. an idea 
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of something vast and gigantic in ^dimension, X) which the 
imagination readily resigns itself. It is still, howu^er, the dis- 
advantage of all peculiar and strongly marked exhibitions of 
life and maimers, that they are defective in variety : the writer 
of if^tion, who has adopted them for his theme, or is indebted 
.to them for his characters and incidents, is in danger oMatigue- 
ing his readers by the sameness of his pictures, and the mono- 
tony, of his sentiments and descriptions. 

We think that this disadvantage is manifested through the 
course of the novel we have been examining ; and, that the 
determined resolution of the author to make three volumes of 
his story, has made his most devoted admirers feel the truth of 
the remark we have made, and pronounce that very severe 
criticism on the work, whicli is involved in the confession of 
weariness and exliaiisted attention. We really liave not time 
or room to justify our observation by instances, and must con- 
tent ourselves by applying it principally to the third volume 
in wliicli Ave venture to pronounce some of the details prolix 
even to dulness. We shall only add one observation more^ 
(which it gives us considerable pain to be under the obligation 
cf making,) partly from regard to our own consistency, but 
principally because w e entertain so sincere a respect for the 
character as well as powers of the supposed author of the 
volumes before us, that, in times so vacillating in moral and 
j'eligious principle as the present, wc dread to see one particle 
cf liis influence withdrawn from the best interests of his country. 
In a word, there is, throughout the work, a most shocking and 
shameless trifling with the tremendous name of the great Crea* 
lor, and with the language and narratives of the Iloly Scrip- 
tures, which ;vc fear has already done that sort of mischief in 
fiociety, wdiich we do, in our conscience, believe the writer him- 
self is as much disposed as any man to deprecate. • To the 
third volume again this objection principally applies, but we 
are grieved to say, that this blasphemous abuse of wit pervades 
the whole performance. The very staple of its humour and vi- 
vacity is disgustingly profane. The raillery, directed against 
the monastic corruptions, is all of this sort. They are struck at 
through the Bible. Passages of unutterable concern to the 
£OiiI, oracles of eternal truth, declarations carrying consolation 
to the penitent, and menace, oh, hoAv fearful ! to the unre- 
claimed, sentences involving the holiest mysteries of our sal- 
vation, the most gracious words of life aim promise, are per- 
petually put into the mouths of abandoned persons, and ban- 
died between robbers, and Jews, and Christian homicides, 
and drunkards in the dress of priests, with unsparing profana- 
^on, and ropiorseless levity 5 to the no small encouragement 
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and amusement, no dotf6t, of that facetious class* the un-* 
believing p/rtion of the community. 

We re^et that we have left ourselves so little room for the 
last production of the same indefatigable pen, The Monas« 
teiy.^' / It is altogether much inferior to the romance of 
■ Ivanhoe, but it has many and striking characterestics of the 
writer’s extraordinary genius. In discriptions of inanimate 
sceuery it is more abundant, and they form a very delightful 
portion of the work. The long introductory chapter contains 
considerable humour mixed with some jocular trash and trite 
affectations of drollery ; but we cannot help thinking that the 
shortl)iograpliical sketch of Cap tainClutterbuck is extremely well 
imagined, and pleasingly and powerfully executed. A half-pay 
officer and old batchelor, living loose in society in a listless state 
of inoccupancy, without materials in his mind formusing, or any 
concern or care for any thing beyond the arrangements of his 
bed and board; gradually, by dint of pacing up and down within 
the preciri?,\s of a ruined abbey, converted into a sort of au 
anti()uary, and in consequence** relieved from the pressure of 
compulsory indolence, and invested with a degree of local im- 
portance which im[)r()ves his healtli of body and relish of ex- 
istence, is described with much humour, ease, and racincss 
of observation. 

The scene of this ronuince is laid in a village famous once 
for the splendid monastery of St. Mary, founded by David the 
First of Scotland, who endowed it with a considerable dona- 
tion of land. For several ages,” the author tells us, the 
possessions of these abbies enjoyed the calm light of peace 
and immunity, while the rest of the country, occupied bjy w'ild 
cl*ans and marauding barons, was one dark scene of confusion, 
blood, and unremitted outrage'.” At the time, howrever, which 
tlie author has chosen for his story, the patrimony of the church 
was no longer sacred : long before the union of the tw o crowns, 
the original character of international hostilities on the borders 
of either country, “ had become on the part of England a war 
of subjugation, on that of the Scots, a desperate and infuriated 
defence of their liberties.” But still there were advantages 
possessed by the tenants and vassals of the great abbies over 
those of the lay barons. They often held their farms at a small 
quit-rent, and a moderate proportion of their produce; and were, 
of course, not very often called upon to bear arms in defence 
of their superiors. The farmers or feuars w^ere generally 
better cultivators of the lands than the retainers of the mi- 
litary nobles, and in groups of thirty or forty families made 
up a quiet little community, constituting a village or hamlet 
Tne author gives an interesting account of the society and 
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habitations of these church feuars, and remarkjij^at in e^ch 
village or town there were a few resi<lences havi,r something 
of a fortified exterior, inhabited by the superic feuars, to 
whf^h the other inhabitants tlironged as places of^gfence in 
.case of d^^iiger from the pillaging bands of marauderi^f ^hosc 
attacks they were in ])er[)etual fear. The monks were gnerally 
well,ac(piaintod with their vassals and tenants, and w^en^lways 
lospectfully received in their house.s, where they somtiiucs 
amused their idle hours with instructing some of the forvv<^•(lest 
children to read and write, with a view to their being brtl to 
the churcli. 

For sometime before the juncture at which tlui story con- 
mcnces, the Monastery of St. Mary and its dependencies had 
enjoyed a state ol‘ trancjuillily. 

We are now Introduced to the Tower and territory of Gleu- 
dearg, Avitliiu tluj domain of the Monastery of* St. Mary, the 
scene of the l*ew events ol’ wlnc'li this romance is e.ompostal. 
The description of tlie glen, which is very piclure^ie and ani- 
mated procei’ds as follows: • 

“ A lonely tower, to \vlilch the reader must now he introduced, was 
at least one cxce])tion to the general rule. 

“It was of small dimensions, yet larger than those which occurred 
in tlic village, as intimating that, in case of assault, the proprietor 
would have to reJ}'- upon his own unassisted strength. Two or three 
miserable huts, at the foot of the fortalice, held the bondsmen and te- 
nants of the feuar. The site was a beautiful green knoll, which started 
up suddenly in the very throat of a wild and narrow glen, and which, 
being surrounded, save on one side, by the winding of a small stream, 
afforded a position of considerable strength. 

“ But the great security of Glcndearg, for so the place was called, 
lay in its secluded and hidden situation. To come at the 1 ower, it 
was necessary to travel three miles up the glen, crossing about twenty 
times the little stream W'liicli, winding through the narrow valley, en- 
countered at every hundred yards the opposition of a rock or preci- 
pitous bank on the one side, which altered its direction, and caused it to 
shoot off in an oblique direction to the other. The hills which ascend 
on each side of this glen are very steep, and rise boldly over the stream, 
which is thus imprisoned within their harriers. The sides of the glen 
are impracticable for horse, and are only to be traversed by means of 
the sheep-paths which lie along their sides. It would be difficult to 
suppose that a road so hopeless and so difficult could lead to any habi- 
tation more important than the summer slicaling of a shepherd. 

** Yet the glen, though lonely and difficult of access and sterile, was 
not absolutely void of beauty. The turf- which occupied the lit- 
tle plain ground on the sides of the stream, was as close and verdant as 
if it had occupied the scythes of a hundred gardeners once a-fort- 
niglit ; and jt was garnished with an embroidery of ^daisies and wild 
flowers, which the scythes would certainly have destroyed. The little 
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brook, now betwixt closer limits, now left at large to chuse 

its*^ course thr'g*' narrow valley, danced carelessly on from stream 
to pool, liglif^d unturbid, as that better class of spirits who pass their 
way throi^/lifc, yielding to insurmountable obstacles, but as far;from 
being subc^*^ them as the sailor who meets by chance with an un- 
favourabl shapes his course so as to be driven back as little 

as possiH- 

Xh mountains, as they would have been called in England, 
ticc th rose abruptly over the little glen, here presenting 

the ^ rock, from which the turf had been peeled by the 

torn'i'ts, and there displaying little patches of wood and copse, which 
ha4 escaped the waste of the cattle and the sheep and the feuars, and 
vhich, feathering naturally up the beds of empty torrents, or occupy- 
ing the concave recesses of the bank, gave at once beauty and variety 
to the landscape. Above these scattered woods rose the hill, in bar- 
ren, but purple majesty ; the dark rich hue, particularly in autumn, 
contrasting beautifully with the thickets of oak and birch, the moun- 
tain ashes and thorns, the alders and quivering aspens, which chequered 
and varied the descent, and not less w ith the dark-green and velvet 
turf, which Simposed the level part of the narrow glen. 

“ Yet, though thus embellished, the scene could neitlier be strictly 
termed sublime or beautiful, and scarcely even picturesque or striking. 
But its extreme solitude pressed on the heart ; the traveller felt that 
uncertainty whither he was going, or in what so wild a path was to 
terminate, wliich, at times, strikes more on the imagination than the 
grand features of a show -scene, when you know the exact distance of 
tlic inn where your dinner is bespoken, and at the moment preparing. 
These are ideas, however, of a far later age ; for at the time we treat 
of, the picturesque, the beautiful, the sublime, and all tlieir interme- 
diate shades, were ideas absolutely unknown to the inhabitants and 
occasional visitors of Glcndearg. 

They had, however, attached to the scene feelings fitting the 
time. Its name, signifying the Red Valley, seems to have been de« 
rived, not only from tlie purple colour of the heath, with which the 
upper part of the rising banks was profusely cloathed, but also from 
the dark red colour of the rocks, and of tlie precipitous earthern 
banks, which in that country arc called scaurs. Another glen, about 
the head of Ettrick, has acquired the same name from similar circum- 
stances ; (and there are probably more in Scotland to which it has been 
given. 

As our Glcndearg did not abound in mortal visitants, superstition, 
that it might not be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, had peopled its 
recesses with beings belonging to another world. The savage and ca- 
pricious Brown Man of the Moors, a being which seems the genuine 
descendant of the northern dwarfs, was supposed to be seen there 
frequently, especially after the autumnal equinox, when the fogs were 
thick, and objects not easily distinguished. The Scottish fairies, too, 
a whimsical, irritable, and mischievous tribe, who, though at times ca- 
priciously benevolent, were more frequently adverse to 'Mortals, were 
also supposed to luive formed a residence in a particularly wild recess 
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of the glen, ol which the real name was, in allusion to that circum- 
‘“atance, Corrie nan Shian^ which, in corrupted Celtic, signifies the Hol- 
low of the Fairies.” (Monastery, vol. i. p. 92 — 97.) 

Si^on Glendinning, the former inhabitant of this secluded 
territory, who boasted his ancient and warlike descent, had 
lately lost his life l>ravely fighting in the field at the battle of 
Pinkie ; and his widow, Elspeth orydone, was left the desolate 
inhabitant of the Tower of Glendearg, with a few servants. 
The whole country was over-run by the English forces, and 
while the Protector, Somerset, was ciicamped among the ruins 
of ' Roxburgh Castle, laying the country under tribute, the 
English in detached parties were plundering the territories of 
such of the barons as disdained to surreiuler, and chose rather 
to retreat into the fastnesses. Elspeth Brydone might naturally 
expect a visit from some of the foraging parties of the victori- 
ous troops ; and it liappened fortunately for her that a generous 
captain of the English army, Stawarth Bolton, was the first to 
pay her this visit. Here a scene takes place whicl^nfolds the 
characters of the two sons of Aha widow Elspeth, Halbert and 
Edward, then boys of nine or ten years of age, of whom 
Halbert was the elder, and is in the seipiel the hero of the tale. 
The English Captain assures the widow of her safety, and by 
way of token desires the eldest boy. Halbert, to give him his 
bonnet. 

“ The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the mo- 
ther, with many a Jj/e and nay pshaw, and such sarsenet chidings as 
tender mothers give to spoiled cliildren, at length succeeded in 
snatching the bonnet from him, and handing it to the English leader. 

“ Stawarth Bolten took his embroidered red cross from his harret- 
cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy's bonnet, said to the mis- 
tress, (for the title of lady was not given to darnes of her degree,) * By 
this token, which all niy people will respect, you will be freed from any 
importunity on the part of our forayers.* He placed it on the boy's head; 
but it was no sooner there, than the little fellow, bis veins swelling, 
and his eyes shooting fire through tears, snatched the bonnet from his 
head, and, ere his mother could interfere, skimmed it into the brook. 
The other boy ran instantly to fish it out again, threw his brother’s 
bonnet back to liini, first taking out the cross, which, with great vene- 
ration, lie kissed, and put into his bosom. The Englishman was half 
diverted, half surprised, with the scene. 

“ ‘ What mean ye by throwing away Saint George’s red cross?* 
said he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

* Because Saint George is a southern saint,’ said the child 
sulkily. 

“ ‘ Good—' said Stawarth Bolton. ‘ And what did you mean by 
taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow ?’ he demanded ot the 
younger. » 

“ ‘ Because the priest says it Is the common si^n or salvation to all 
good Christians.' 

2 f ; 2 
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u < VVhy, good again T said the honest soldier. ‘ I protest unto 
you, mistress, 1 envy you these boys. Are they botli yours?’ 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for Halbert 
(ilendinning, the elder of the boys, had hair as dark as the raven’s 
plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, that glittered under 
eyebrows of the same complexion ; a skin deep embrowned, though 
it could not be termed swarthy, and an air of activity, frankness, and 
determination far beyond his age. On the other hand, Edward, the 
younger brother, was light-hairc*d, bluc-cycd, and of fairer complexion, 
in countenance rather pale, and not exhibiting that rosy hue which 
colours the sanguine cheek of robust health. Yet the boy had no- 
thing sickly or ill-conditioned in his look, but \»as, on the contrary, 'a 
fair and handsome child, with a smiling face, and mild, yet cheerful 
eye.” (Monastery, vol. i. p. 105— 107.) 

Not long after this event, the wi<low of ii brave sol(li(*r, 
Walter Avenel, descended from a very ancient border family, 
and who once possessed great estates in Eskdale, but who had 
lost his life in the field against the English, seeks an asylum 
with her kv^iuit daughter, and a male and female domestic, 
in tlu^ little Tower of Glendinriing, where she is n (doomed by tin? 
widow lidspctli. In the mean tinus as the country Ix conus 
settled, Julian Avenel, the brother of the deceased Walter, sid/i s 
upon tlie patrimony, and thus prevents tlie return of the poor 
lady and her little daughter, the heiress of the estate. 

The w'id()W'S of Walter Avenel aiul Simon Glendinning, ])ass 
many years in this retirement together, and tlui daughter ol‘ the 
one, and the sons of the other, grow up in mutual frimidship 
and afthetion until they reach tlie age when their s(weral tem- 
pers and addictions become decided. The young lady is, of 
course, extremely beautiful, and carries herself with great dig- 
nity ; Halbert, the elder of the sons, becomes distinguished by 
his courage, active strength, and spirit of enterprise; and 
Edward, by his softer and more caressing disposition. 1'he 
brothers are afl’ectionately attached to each other, and botli un- 
fortunately to the young lady, who is called Mary ; but though 
Edward is her more frequent companion, on account of liis 
softer and more studious qualities, that sentiment which is 
more properly called love, enters most into her intercourse with 
Halbert. The Lady of Avenel lives much by herself in tlu*, 
house of the widow Elspeth, and vve have intimvition given us 
of the appearances of the ghost of the deceased Walter, ‘Gdack- 
haired, hlack-eyed, leaving a peaked black beard, witli many a 
fold of pearling round his neck, and hanging over his breast- 
plate; with a I)eaiitiful hawk w^ltli silver bells, standing on his 
left hand, with a crimson silk hood upon his head,’" by whieli 
the sad lady aj)pears to be much affected. Mary, of Avemd 
seems to have l)ebeld the ligure in the hull, and while her 
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motlier retires with her to the place where the upp*arition»\viis 
seen, w(‘ have a lou^* conversation between Dunui KIspeth and 
the jemale servant, in which we have an account of the white 
lady^ the spirit that plays in tlie stapiel so significant a part ; 
and an account of a tliic.k black book with silver clasps, which 
the Lady of Avenel is much employed in reading. 

“ * But tell me, Tibb,’ said Dame Glcndinning, ‘ what docs your 
leddy aye do reading on tha^thick black book wi* the silver clasps? — 
tliere are owcr mony gude words in it to come frae ony body but a 
jiriest — An’ it were about Robin Hood, or some o’ David Lindsay’s 
ballants, ane wad kon better what to say to it- 1 am no misdoubting 
your mistress nae way, but 1 wad like ill to hae a decent house liaunted 
wi’ gliaists and gyre carlins.* 

“ ‘ Ye hae nae reason to doubt my leddy, or ony tiling she says or 
docs, Dame (ilendinning,’ said the faithful 'ribb, sonu*tliing offended; 
‘ and touching the bairn, it’s weel kcn’d she was born on Hallowe’en, 
was nine years ganc, and they that are born on Hallowe’en whiles see 
mair than ithor folk.’ ^ 

“ ‘ And that wad be the caiws then, that the liairn didna mak 
inueklc din about what it saw — if it hud hccu my Halbert himself, 
forbyc Kdward, who is of softer nature, ho wad hue yannnered the 
hail night of a constancy. But it’s like Mistress Mary has sic sights 
mair natural to her.’ 

^ That may wed be,’ said Tibi) ; ‘ for on I lallowe'cn she was born, 
as I tell ye, and our aiild parish priest wad fiiin hae had tlie night 
owcr, and All-Hallow day begun. But for a’ that, the sweet bairn is 
just like ither bairns, as ye may sec yoursd ; and except this blessed 
night, and ance before w'hen we were in that weary bog on the road 
here, I keima that it saw mair than ither folk.* 

' But what saw* she in the bog, then,’ said Dame Glendcnning, 

‘ forbyc moor-coeks and heathcr-hl utter?* 

“ ‘ ’I’hc wean saw something like a white leddy that weised us the 
gate,’ said Tibb, ‘ when we wore like to hae j)erished in the nioss- 
liaggs — certain it w as that JShagram reisted, and 1 ken Martin thinks 
he saw something.* 

“ ‘ And what might the white leddy be?* said KIspeth; *have ye 
ony guess o’ that ? ’ 

‘ It’s wed ken’d tliat, Dame Elspcth,’ said Tibb; ‘if ye Ifad lived 
under grit folk, as I hae dune, yc wadna be to seek in that matter.* 

“ ‘ 1 hae aye keepit my ain ha* house abuiie my head,* said Klspclh 
not without emphasis, ‘ and if I haveiia lived wi’ grit folk, grit folk 
have lived wi’ me/ 

‘‘ * Wed, w'ed, dame,* said Tibb, ‘ your pardon's prayed, there 
w^as nae offence meant. But yc maun ken the great ancient families 
canna be just served wi’ the ordinary saunts, (praise to them) like 
iSaunt Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that come and gang at 
every sinner’s bidding, but they hac a sort of saunts or angels, or what 
not, to themselves ; and as for the White Maiden of Avend, she is 
ken’d ower the haill country. And she is aye seen to yammer and 
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wail before ony o* them dies, as was weel ken’d by twenty folk before 
the death of Walter Avenel, haly be his cast ! ’ 

* If she can do nae mair than that/ said Elspeth somewhat scorn* 
fully, ‘ they needna make mony vows to her I trow. Can she .make 
nae better fend for them than that, and has naething better to do than 
wait on them?* 

* Mony braw services can the White Maiden do for them to the 
boot of that, and has dune in the auld histories,' said Tibb, ‘ but I 
mind o' naething in my day, except it was her that the bairn saw in the 

bog.' 

“ ‘ Awcel, aweel, Tibbie/ said Dame Glendinniug, rising ai\d 
lighting the iron lamp, ‘ these are great privileges of your grand folks. 
But Our Lady and Saint Paul are good enough saunts for me, and 
Pse warrant them never leave me in a bog that they can help mu out 
o’, seeing I send four waxen candles to their chapels every Candle- 
mas ; and if they are not seen to weep at my death, I’se warrant them 
smile at my joyful rising again, whilk Pleaven send to all of us. 
Amen.* 

“ ‘ AmeitK* answered Tibbie devoutly; ^ and now it’s time I should 
hap up the wee bit gathering turf, as the fire is ower low.* ” (Monas- 
tery, vol. i. p. 14*9 — 15S.) 

Lady Avenel gradually declines, and falls into a state which de- 
termines Dame lilspeth to send to the monastery for Ghostly com- 
fort. The prior of the convent, wlio is sure to he a jolly well- 
fed personage, sends his sacristan, who finds the dying lady 
not in the state he could exactly wish. The good confessor is 
informed by Dame Elspeth tliat the lady often read to them 
very good things out of a thick black volume with silver clasps. 
The monk obtains the book, and the following dialogue 
ensues : 

^ * Now, by mine order, it is as I suspected ! — My mule, my mule ! 
—I will abide no longer here — well hast thou done, dame, in placing in 
my hands this perilous volume.’ 

‘ Is it then witchcraft or devil's work?* said Dame Elspeth, in 
great agitation. 

“ * Nay, God forbid,* said the Monk, signing himself with the cross, 
* it is the* Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the vulgar tongue, 
and therefore, by the order of the Holy Catholic Church, unfit to be 
in the hands of any lay person.’ 

“ * And yet is the Efoly Scripture communicated for our common 
salvation,* said Elspeth ; ‘ good rather, you must instruct mine ignor- 
ance better; but lack of wit cannot be a deadly sin, and truly, to my 
poor thinking, 1 should be glad to read the Holy Scripture.’ 

* 1 dare say thou wouldst,’ said the Monk ; ‘ and even thus did 
our mother Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, and thus 
Sin came into the world, and Death by Sin.* 

** * I am sure, and it is true,* said Elspeth ; * O, if she had dealt by 
the counsel of Saint Peter and Saint Paul !* 
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“ ‘ It she had reverenced the command of Heaven,* said Uic lV|onk, 

• which, as it gave her birth, life, and happiness, fixed upon the grant 
such conditions as best corresponded with its holy pleasure. I tell 
thc^i^lspcth, the Word slayeth — that is, the text alone, read with un- 
skillea eye^and unhallowed lips, is like those throng medicines which 
sick men take by the advice of the learned. Such patients recover 
and thrive ; while those dealing in them at their own hand, shall perish 
by their own deed.* 

“ ‘ Nae doubt, nae doubt,’ said the poor woman, ‘ your reverence 
knows beat.* ** (Monaster^ vol. i. p. Kj.j, Kifi.) 

In his ])assa<j;(i lioine through the gloomy valh'y, the white 
lady Insets tlie poor Monk in a lerrihle way, and gets the book 
out of his hands, and returns it to the mansion of Danuj 
Elspeth. The fright of the poor sacristan and the sousing he 
gets in the mill-stream of the monast<‘ry, is Immourously 
enough told. On the return of the sacristan, we are let into 
a great d(‘al of the interior Monastery. 4'he poor Monk’s story 
of his extraordinary adventure finds little or no nrdenca*, and 
Father Eustace, the Sub-Prior, who may be alimt?!! said to be 
tlic hero of the piece, a man of singular fn’mu(*ss, and who was 
consulted on every ditficulty «>f tiie <*ou\ent, partlv to investi- 
gate the truth of the s.u-ristim’s account, aj\(l partly to see and 
confess the dving Ladv of Avenel, s(‘ts out for tlu^ llOllSP. ot thti 
Dame of Glendearg. He is received with due revercmci! by the 
Dame, who (uitertains him with a long story of tlui young ones 
of her house, wlio in running after soim^ stray cattle up tin; lit- 
tle cleuch, called Corie nan Sluaii, had then* m(*t witli the white 
lady, silting on the burn-side wringing her hands, from whom 
all liad run except Halbert, wlio never leared any thing. 

‘ For shame, good woman ! ’ said Father Eustace ; ‘ a woman of 
your sense listen to a tale so idle ! — the young folks told you a lie, and 
that was all.* 

‘ Nay, sir, it was more than that,* said the old dame ; ‘ for, be- 
sides that they never told me a lie in their lives, 1 must warn you that 
on the very ground where the White Woman was sitting, they found 
the Lady of Avenel’s book, and brought it with them to the tower.* 

** ‘ That is worthy of mark at least,* said the Monk. ‘ Know you 
no other copy of this volume within these bounds?* 

** ‘ None, your reverence,* returned Elspeth ; * why should there? 
— no one could read it were there twenty.* 

“ ‘ Then you are sure it is the very same volume which you gave 
to Father Philip?* said the Monk. 

‘ As sure as that I now speak with your reverence.* 

** * It is most singular !’ said the Monk ; and he walked across the 
room in a musing posture.’ ** (Monastery, vol. i. p. SJ24, 22.5.) 

So mueb time was expended iu this conversation between 
the Sub-Prior and the Dame, that the LadjAvciiel took the op- 
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portunity of dying, without the good offices of the Monk, and 
to his no small mortification. The Sub-Prior takes the blacks 
book with silver clasps with him, having exchanged for it a 
missal cuiiously illuniinatcd. The white lady assails the Monk 
on his way home, skid after throwing him into considerable 
panic, gets the book from him ; and that we may have done 
altogether with this silW and half-profane nonsense, be it 
known, that this same fairy in one of her interviews with 
Halbert, with w4iose destiny she appoiers to be principally con- 
cerned, delivers it to him with a direction to deposit it under 
the floor of one of the apartments, whence it is afterwards 
again removed to the house of Avenel. The various events of 
the Monastery are as little entertaining as they arc edifying, 
and we are not sorry that the already immoderate extension of 
this article gives us an apology for omitting them altogether ; 
suffice it to say, that the object of them, as far as they have 
any object save the mere stuffing out of the volumes, appears to 
be to bring ^^to strong relief the character of the Sub-Prior, who 
becomes a frequent visitor at the house of the Dame of (ihui- 
dearg, where he instructs her son Edward in reading, writing, 
and the learning of tliat age, in the hope of inducing him to 
be(a)ine a member of the Convent of St. Mary. The dis])osi- 
tion of bMward is calm and contemplative, to wliicli that of his 
elder brother atfords a perfect contrast; and in the touches 
which bring out his generbus, spirited, and adventurous (juali- 
tics, we recognise the skilful hand of the author of Waverley. 
While Edward is at his books. Halbert is pursuing game over 
the rugged dills, and along tlie deep ravines with incessant 
toil, llis interviews with tht^ wdiiic' lady, which reduces tlu* 
romance to a mere fairy tale, have something in them of vigour 
and airiness which k(!eps our fancy awake, and forbids us to 
put down the book though we are half ashamed of the interest 
we still feel in it. 

The second volume is almost wholly taken up with the hu- 
mours of a chivalrous coxcomb of the bmglisli court. Sir Piercie 
Shafton, a reputed relation of the bouse of Northumberland, 
who being obliged to fly on account of bis tnvasonable connec- 
tions, is sent by Julian Avenel and the Lord Abbot of the Mo- 
nastery, to the house of Dame I'^lspetli, for refuge and conceal- 
ment. The character is greatly overwrought, thougli not ill- 
c.onceived. It is the common fault of this writer to im])Ose too 
nuich of a good thing upon his readers, and as the great charac- 
teristics of th(j knight are his incessant vein of hyperbolical 
compliment, and never ending similes, we have soon (uunigh of 
him. A page or two was ei\ough to put his whole ckaraeter be- 
foH' us. This sort of coxcoml3ry is thus iu a few words de 
peribed. 
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It was about this time, tliat the ‘ only rare poet of his time/ the 
wHtv, comical, facetiously-quick, and quick ly-facctiou$ John Lylly — 
he that sate at Apollo’s table, and to whom Phmbus gave a wreath of 
his o*^ bays without snatching’ — he, in short, who wrote that singu- 
larly coxTOtpical work, called Euphnes and his Euglandy was in the 
very zenith of his absurdity and reputation. The quaint, forced, and 
unnatural style which he introduced by his * Anatomy of Wit,’ had a 
fashion as rapid as it was momentary — all the court ladies were his 
scholars, and to parler Eiiphnmne^ was as necessary a qualification to 
a courtly gallant, as those oP understanding how to use his rapier or 
to dance a measure.” (Monastery, vol. ii: p. 14.) 

The good sense, and natural taste of the young Halbert Cdon- 
<li lining, soon inspired him with a contempt for the nonsensical 
bombast of the knigliPs conversation, and as it was principally 
directed to Mary A vend, it was impossible that a good uiuler- 
staridiiig could long subsist between him and tlie accomplished 
stranger. After a long course of irritation a duel tak(\s place 
bi'tweciu them, which the knight would never have G^ildesceiided 
to engag(5 in witli a person of such inferior (juaiity, if it liad not 
b(;(*n for a certain silver bodkin which Halbert receives from the 
white lady, the production of wliich has an extraordinary and 
almost convulsive elfect on the ncrv(‘s of the gallant knight. 
This duel is attended by most ridiculous and childish inven- 
tions. The, knight is run tlirough the body — tlie young Glcn- 
dliming Hies from tlie Glen, and betakes himself to the house of 
Julian Aveiiel, in the ctornpany of a reformed jireacher, from 
whose hands he with the greatest difficulty and hazard escapes 
by leaping from precipices, and swimming across lakes. He 
proci'eds on the road to Edinburgh, and meeting the troops of 
the Karl of Moray marching to the borders, he enlists under 
that leader, whose favour and confidence he soon acquires, and 
embraces tlie reformed religion. In the mean time Sir Piercic 
Shaftoii, whom the young Halbert bad left dying in the glade, 
makes his appearance again at the house of Elspeth, with his 
mortal wound perfectly healed by some supernatural interfer- 
ence, and thereby cloublcs the consternation of tlie fanftly, who 
were now perfectly satisfied that the duel must have ended fa- 
tally for the ])oor youth, unskilled in the science of defence. It 
was in vain that the knight endeavoured to convince them ot 
the real issue of the combat; that he himself had been mortally 
wounded that same morning, and owed his restoration to some 
miraculous assistance. H(‘ is confined in his ajiartnient, from 
vvhicli, by the assistance of a miller’s daughter, on a visit at the 
house, and e.iitmu>urod of liis jierson, his escape is (dfocted. VVe 
h.ive ilu’ii 4 \ very ridiculous aci-oiyit of the rambles ot this 
flowi r of ehivaii v mid ihe maid (if tht* milk in vvhic'h we can- 
not follow tlicm’ 111 the mean lime Sir John Foster with a 
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small English ai-my comes into Scotland to waste the Halidome 
of the Monastery of St. Mary ; and throws the same into the ut- 
most consternation. The old Abbot resigns, and the affairs of 
the convent are committed to the vigorous hands of thetSub- 
Prior Eustace, who summons the vassals to arms, and 'engages 
Julian Aveiiel to undertake the command of the conventual 
force. The great object of Sir John Foster was to make himself 
masler of the person of Sir Piercie Shafton, who had returned 
to the convent, as the safest refuge ; Aut the great exertions of 
the new Abbot had collected a body of men nearly equal to 
those of the Englisli warden, and these w^ere united under the 
command of no unskilful general in Julian Avenel. As soon as 
the Earl of Moray is informed of these proceedings, he hastens 
towards the Abbey, in order to take the business out of the 
hands of the English commander, but before he can arrive, the 
battle is fought, the convent troops arc defeated, Julian Avenel 
is slain, and the Earl’s army arrives at the field of battle just time 
enough to til pose of the fate of the convent, and of the several 
parties concerned. The monks march out, arrayed as on their 
most solemn festivals, with their crosses and banners, and 
shrines with their relicks, and censers streaming with incense, 
and in this manner they proceed to the market ])lace of the 
village, where stood an ancient cross. Here a long conference 
takes place, in which a compromise is made with the convent, 
and the marriage of the young Halbert (jHendinning with the 
heiress of the house of Avenel, is one of the points settled. The 
Euphuist now comes forward and surrenders himself to the 
Earls of Moray and Morton, reserving to himself the right of 
defying those lords to single combat ; but here he receives a 
sad defeat and exposure at the hands of Stawarth Bolton, the 
English captain, of whom we have before made mention, who 
reminds him that his mother's father was a tailor, and ex- 

E ounds the enigma of the bodkin given by the white lady to Hal- 
ert Glendinning, and by him shown on a former occasion to 
the boastful knight. Sir Piercie is sent off’ to the low countries 
with the" miller's daughter, and we had almost forgotten to say 
that Edward the younger son of Dame Elspeth had entered as 
a novice in the Monastery of Saint Mary, disappointed in his 
love of the beautiful Mary Avenel by the successful suit of his 
more spirited brother. 

We nave thus gallopped through this very crowded and re- 
diculous story. Much of course has been pretermitted in charity 
to our readers. To say that it exhibits no marks of genius or in- 
vention, or power of description, would not be just towards the 
very able hand from which it has proceeded, but it would be in- 
finitely less just to deny that it is all together unworthy of his 
genius, his taste, and his discretion. 
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Art. XXII. — The Life of Wesley ; and the Rise aiul Progress of 

Methodism. By Robert Sowtliey, Esq. Poet Laureate, 8tc. 

2 yojs. 8vo. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
London? 1820. 

Is Mr. Southey a nietliodist?” This we doubt not was the 
first inquiry of nine out of ten of our readers, on hearing^ the 
“ Life of Wesley, by Robert Southey, Ksq. l\)ct Laureate, 
announced. And we ourselves have beard the question asked 
a dozen times at least. And this perhaps is a thing to be la- 
mented, — for the following reason as well as for others, — that 
none but a inethodist ought to write the life of a niethodist. 
In reading the lives of such men as Wesley and Whitelield, we 
want to know not merely what they did and where they were, 
but what was passing in their minds ; — the state of their feel- 
ings; — their internal COnHicts. Now these are particulars into 
which none but a niethodist like themselves could ^Aer with in- 
terest, and therefore of whiclmone but a niethodist could afford 
a satisfactory relation. Accordingly, it is precisely in these 
points that the volumes before us are defective. 

The name of inethodist is applied to a s(ict or society, and 
has also a more extensive application. In the former sense, its 
meaning is fixed. In the latter it is much less definite : being 
employed to designate those, whoever tluiy may be, who care 
more about religion than ourselves. Thus a man may be called 
a inethodist by one of his neighbours, and not by another: ac- 
cording as one of them feels a less, and the other a greater 
concern than himself, for the salvation of his soul. Our busi- 
ness, for the present, is with the sect, or the society, of metho- 
dists. 

What then is methodism? Let the founder speak for himself. 

“ ‘ Methodism,’ says he, ‘ is only plain scriptural religion guarded 
by a few prudential regulations. The essence of it is holiness of heart 
and life. The circumstantials all point to this : and, as long as they 
are joined together in the people called metliodists, no wcapfin formed 
against them shall prosper. But if ever the circumstantial parts are 
despised, the essential will soon be lost ; and if ever the essential parte 
should evaporate, what remains will be dung and dross.’ ” (Vol. ii. 
p. 521, 522.) 

This is a true statement. The circumstautials are the bul- 
warks of every sincere religious profession and character. The 
essentials, but for these, might soon come to an end. Therefore 
if any man*desires either to turn niethodist, or to become de- 
cidedly religious, as a first step he»niust surrouqd^ himself with 
a line of circumvallation. He must coma out from the world 
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und^be separate, lie must not bo afraid of the name of luetho- 
dist. lie must harden his face against the charge of iioii- 
conformity. He must give himself up to be directed by the 
fear of God, and no longer set the fear of man before l/is^f ycs. 

Whenever a man enters upon a religious course, there must 
be a struggle to begin with. For tliis he must make up his 
mind. There will be a strong desire to obey the impulse of 
conscience, — ai^d a strong reluctance to break with the world; — 
and these are contrary the one to tlu/*bther. Heaven and earth 
are pulling different ways^: and, whichever succeeds in drawing 
him, there will be a parting pang, when the ties give way that 
bind him to the other. If then the will of God be so, it is bet- 
ter that he should suffer for righteousness’ sake. That is, if llu^ 
will of God be, that he shouhl suIUt either way, it is better that 
he should suffer the pang of breaking witli the world, than the 
pang of breaking with his G<jd, and making shipwreek of et(‘r- 
nity. He would lain keep on terms with b(»tli. Ihit that can- 
not be. 11^ xannot serve God and mar.imon. Therefore, us we 
have already said, if any man desires to he a niethodist,he must 
begin by breaking with the world, and he must make up his 
mind for a struggle. 

This was found by the Wesleys and by Whitefield, who 'were 
decidedly religious characters: whatever may he^ tlioiight of 
their rebgious opinions or deportment. There is no common 
interest and instruction in the account of their earlier struggles 
at Oxford. 

Charles Wesley “ meeting with two or three under graduates, w liosc 
inclinations and principles resembled his own, they associated together 
for the purpose of religious improvement, lived by rule, and received 

the sacrament weekly They were called in derision the Sacra- 

mentarians, IJible-bigots, Bible-moths, the Holy, or the Godly Club. 
One person, with less irreverence and more learning, observed, in re- 
ference to their methodical manner of life, that a new sect of mctliod- 
ists was sprung up, alluding to the ancient school of physicians known 

by that name There was some fitness in ilie name. It obtained 

vogue ; and though long, and even still sometimes indiscriminately 
applied to all enthusiasts, and even to all who observe the forms of 
religion more strictly than their neighbours, it has become the appro- 
priate designation of the sect of which Wesley is the founder.” (Vol. i. 

p« 

When Samuel Wesley went to Oxford, he perceived that 
John was pursuing habits of austerity in such disregard of health, 
as if he were eager for death, and was an enemy to his own frail 
carcase.” (Vol.i. p.63.) Hut Whitelield was more in extreiiu s 
th:ui either of the others. 

** He describes hirn^^elf as having all sensible comforts withdrawn 

8 
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* ‘ « 

from him, overwhelmed with a horrible feariulness and dread, all power 
of meditation, or even thinking, taken away, his memory gone, his 
whole soul barren and dry, and his sensations, as he imagined, like 
thosTe^of a man locked up in iron armour. ‘ Whenever I knelt down,’ 
he sayl^ T felt great pressures both on soul and body ; and have often 
prayed under the weight of them till the sweat came through me. 
(jod only knows how many nights I have lain upon my bed, groaning 
under what I felt. Whole days and weeks have I spent in lying pros- 
trate on the ground in silent or vocal prayer.’ In tl)is state he began 
to practice austerities, such SS the Jiomish 8U{)orstition encourages : he 
chose the worst food, and alfected mean npparel. He made himself 
remarkable by leaving otf powder in his hair, when every one else was 
powdered, because he thought it unbecoming a penitent. And he wore 
woollen gloves, a patched gown, and dirty shoes, Jis visible signs of 
humility. Such conduct drew upon him contempt, insult, and the 
more serious consequence, that part of that pay on which he depended 
for his support was taken from him by men wlio did not chuse to he 
served by so slovenly a servitor. Other excesses injured his health. He 
would kneel under the trees in Christ Churcli, walk in ^iient prayer, 
shivering the while with cold, till^the great bell summoned Iiim to liis 
college for the night : he exposed himself to cold in the morning till 
his hands were ijuite black : he kept Lent so strictly that, except on Sa- 
turdays andwSuiidays, his only food was coarse bread and sago tea, with- 
out sugar. The end of this was, tliat before the termination of the forty 
days, he had scarcely strength enough kft to creep up stairs, and was 
under a physician for many wceks.’^ (Vol. i. p. 1.^8, 139.) 

This was out of all keeping ; and AVhitefield afterwards saw 
and acknowledged his (UTor. Hut still we may observer, in each 
of these extraordinary nieiu that hold determination to fac() the 
disapprobation of the world, which is generally the Christian’s 
first step towanls shaking oft’ its yoke. 

When Wliitetield and Wesley first became acquainted, the 
methodists were in liigli disrejmlc in Oxford. 

“ Helbrc Wlntcfield went to Oxford, he had heard of the young 
men there who ‘ lived by rule and method,’ and were therefore callinl 
methodists. They nere now mucli talked of, and generally tle.spised. 
He, however, was drawn toward them by kindred leclings, defended 
them strenuously when he heard them reviled, and when he .^aw them 
go through a ridiculing crowd to receive the sacrament at St. Mary’s, 
w^as strongly inclined to follow their example. For more than a year 
he yearned to he acquainted with them ; and it seems that the sense 
of his inferior condition kept him back. At Icnglli the great object 
of Ills desires was etfcctcd. A pauper had attempted suicide, and 
Whitefield sent a poor woman to inform Charles Wesley that he miglit 
visit the person, and minister spiritual medicine. The messenger w^as 
charged not to say w'lio sent her. Contrary to these orders she told 
Ills name, and Charles Wesley, who had seen him frequently walking 
hy himself, ija>d heard something of his ciharacter, invit'd him to break- 
fast the next morning. An introduction to this, little fellowship soon 
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folloived, and he also, like them, ‘ began to live by rule, and to pick 
up the very fragments of his time, that not a moment of it might be 
lost/” ( Vol. i. p. 53, 54*.) 

From such efforts and sacrifices as those of the youiir^ me- 
thodists, even when conducted with greater judgmenTand mo- 
deration, human nature recoils. Perhaps the hest argument 
that;, a sacrifice of some kind must be made, may be drawn 
from the. consideration of present unhappiness. The unrenewed 
state of man is an unhappy state ; therefore it is worth an effort 
to get out of it. George. Story, who afterwards became one of 
Wesley's most useful coadjutors, once attended an assembly ot 
methodists, and “ disputed with them for some hours, till they 
were fairly wearied, without having produced the slightest im- 
pression upon him accordingly he was aboutto withdraw, not 

a little elevated with the triumph which he had obtained, when 
a woman of the company desired to ask him a few questions. 
The first was, ^ Are you happy?’ His countenance instantly fell, 
and he hoifeHly answered, ‘ No/” (Vol.ii. p. 151, 152.) 

The end was his conversion. * To the above extract the fol- 
lowing, from one of Wesley's sermons, may be added as a 
commentary. 

** ‘ I distinctly remember that even in niy childhood, even when I 
was at school, I have often said, ‘ they say the life of a schoolboy 
is the happiest in the world ; but I am sure I am not happy, for I 
am not content, and so cannot be happy/ When I had lived a 
few years longer, being in the vigour of youth, a stranger to pain 
and sickness, and particularly to lowness of spirits (which I do 
not remember to liave felt one quarter of an hour ever since 1 was 
born), having plenty of all things, in the midst of sensible and amiable 
friends, who loved me, and 1 loved them, and being in the way of life 
which of all others suited my inclinations, still 1 was not happy. I 
wondered wliy 1 was not, and could not imagine what the reason was. 
Upon the coolest reflection, I knew not one week which 1 would have 
thought it worth while to have lived over again, taking it with every 
inward and outward sensation, without any variation at all. The rea- 
son,* he adds, * certainly was, that 1 did not know (rod, the source 
of present as well as eternal happiness.’” (Vol. i, p. 389, 390.) 

We shall not deaden the effect of this lesson, or give pain to 
our more serious readers, by adding Mr. Southey's comment 
upon it. 

Yet, though Wesley was thus driven to break with the world, 
his conflict was not over. He seems, indeed, to have consi- 
dered himself, at one period of his life, totally free from the 
power of sin. Yet the dangers to which he and his coadjutors 
were on several occasions exposed, might have served to teach 
him that ilie empire of Satan was not yet overthrown. On one 
occasion, a mob having seized on his person, 
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About fifty undertook to escort Mr. Wesley ; not as their prisoner, 
but for the purpose of protecting him, so much had he won upon them 
by his commanding and yet conciliating manner. Hut the cry had 
arisen in Walsal that Wesley was there, and a fresh fierce rabbl^ 
rusheif^*" ^n pursuit of their victim. They presently came up with 
him. His escort stood manfully in his defence, and a woman, who 
was one of their leaders, knocked down three or four Walsal men be- 
fore she was knocked down herself, and very nearly murdered. • His 
friends were presently overpowered, and he was left/n the hands of a 
rabble too much infuriated hear him speak. < Indeed,’ he says, ‘ it 
was in vain to attempt it, for the noise on fcvery side was like the roar- 
ing of the sea.’ The entrance to the town was down a steep hill, and 
the path was slippery, because of the rain. Some of the ruffians en- 
deavoured to throw him down, and if they had accomplished their 
purpose, it w'as not likely that he would ever have risen again ; but ho 
kept liis feet. Part of his clothes was torn off. Blows were aimed at 
him witli a bludgeon, which, had they taken effect, would have fractured 
his skull ; and one cowardly villain gave him a blow on the mouth 
which made the blood gush out. With such outrages^tjiey dragged 
him into the town. Seeing the door of a large house open, he at- 
tempted to go in, but was caught by the hair, and pulled back into the 
middle of the crowd. They hauled him toward the end of the main 
street, and there he made toward a shop-door, which was half open, 
and would have gone in, but the shopkeeper would not let him, saying, 
that if he did, they would pull the liouse down to the ground. He 
made a stand, however, at the door, and asked if they would hear 
him speak? Many cried out, ‘No, no! knock his brains out! down 
with him ! kill him at once ! * A more atrocious exclamation was ut- 
tered by one or two wretches. ‘ I almost tremble,* says Wesley, ‘to 
relate it 1— Crucify the dog ! crucify him I *” (Vol. ii. p. 34.) 

At leiijrth, having obtained a hearing, he escaped under the 
protection of the prize-fighter of a bear-garden, wlio had just 

before headed the rabble. 

Whitefield also more than once but narrowly escaj)ed with his 
life. At Dublin he preached in Oxminton Green, and was there 
assailed by the mob. 

“ ‘ Many attacks,’ says he, ‘ have I had from Satan’s children ; but 
now you would have thought he had been permitted t(» haVc given 
me an effectual parting blow!’ Vollies of stones came from all quar- 
ters, while he reeled to and fro under the blows, till he was almost 
breathless and covered with blood. A strong beaver hat, which served 
him for a while as a skull-cap, was knocked off at last, and he then 
received many’blows and wounds on the head, and one large one near 
the temple. ‘ I thought of Stephen,’ says he, ‘ and was in great hopes 
that, like him, I should be dispatched, and go off, m this bloody 
triumph, to the immediate presence^ of my Master. The door of a 
minister’s house was opened for him in time, and he staggered in, and 
was shelterccb there, till a coach could »be brought, ^nd he was con- 
veyed safely away.” (Vol. ii. p. 272.) • 
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A circiimslaiicc which occurred at Moorfields is too inter 
cstiiif; to be oiuitted. 

^ Several children, of both sexes, used to sit round him, on tliQ pul- 
pit, while he preached, for the purpose of handing to him th^notes, 
which were delivered by persons upon whom his cxhortatiotfTnad acted 
as he desired. These poor children were cx{)oscd to all the missiles 
with which he was assailed. However much they were terrified or 
Imrf, they never shrunk, ‘ but on the contrary,’ says he, ‘ every time 
I was struck, thej turned up their little ;i^.’ceping eyes, and seemed t o 
wish they could receive the^blows for me.* ” ( Vol. ii. p. 350, 357.) 

But, even if a luethodist escapes violence, the least he can 
expect is obloquy. Of this also Wesley had his shart?. 

The strangest suspicions and calumnies were circulated, and men 
will believe any calumnies, liowever ])reposterously absurd, agaiuht 
those of whom they are disposed to think ill. I le had hanged himself, 
and been cut down just in time. — lie had been fined for selling gin. — 
He was not the real John Wesley, for every body knew^ that lAIr. Wes- 
ley was dead.’’" Some said he was a (Quaker, others an Anabaptist. A 
more sapient censor pronounced hhn a Ihesbytcrian- Papist. It was 
commonly reported that he was a Papist, if not a Jesuit; tliat he kept 
Popish priests in his house ; nay, it was beyond dispute that he re- 
ceived huge remittances from Spain, in order to make a party among 
the poor, and when the Spaniards landed, he was to join them with 
20,000 men. Soinctimes it was reported tliat he was in prison upon a 
charge of high treason ; and there were people wlio confidently afiirmcd 
that they had seen him with the pretender in Prance. Reports to tliis 
eftectwxreso prevalent, that when, in the beginning of the year 17-14, 
a proclamation was issued requiring all I’apists to leave Lundou, he 
thought it prudent to remain a week there, that he might cut otf all 
occasion of reproach : and this did not prevent the Surry magistrates 
from summoning him, and making him take the oath of allegiance, and 
sign the declaration against Popery.” (Vol. ii. p. 25, 26.) 

At another time, 

The idle notion, that he was enriching himself, prevailed among 
persons who might easily have knowm better. He received a letter from 
the boavd of Plxcise, telling him the commissioners could not doubt 
but that he had plate, for w'hicli he had neglected to make an entry, 
and requiring him immediately to make a proper return. His answer 
was, ‘ Sir, I have two silver tea-spoons at London, and two at Bristol. 
Ibis is all the plate wdiich I have at present; and I shall not buy any 
more while so many round me w'aut bread.” (Vol. ii, p. 409.) 

Still, however, Wesley and his friends went on, tlirough evil 
report and^^ood report. Their end was to do good to tlie souls 
ol men. The opportunity, and the grace tliat was given to 
them, they seem to have regarded as cunslituling the call. And 
in this spirit h is, that \vc find them exposing themselves alike 
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t;o perilsi in the city, iiml to jicrils ii» the wildtiiness : preaching 
the gospel, lit one time in towns, iit another in deserts. In 
Wesley’s tirst expedition to the North of England, he proceeded 

to Newcastle. 

1 

TJpon entering the town at evening and pn foot, the profligacy of 
the popufaCt^ surprized as well iva shocked him. * So imich drunken- 
ness,’ he says, ‘ cursing and swearing,’ (even from the mouths of little 
children,) do I never remember to have seen and heard before, in so 
small a compass of time. Surely this place is ripe ior Him who lame 
to call sinners to repentance WVt seven on a Simday /lor’.'.ing he walked 
with his companion to Sundgate, the poorest and most l oiili'mptihle 
part of the town, and there he began to sing the luindre<ith ])sahn. This 
soon brought a crowd about him, which continued to increase till he 
had done preaching. When he had finished, the peo])!e still stood 
staring at him with the most profound astonishment. Upon which he 
said, ‘ If you desire to know who I am, my name is John Wesley. At 
five in the evening, with (lod’shelp, 1 design to preach here again.* At 
that hour the hill upon which he intended to preach was covered from 
top to bottom. ‘ I never,* he says, ‘ saw so large a number of people 
together, either in Moorfields or at Kennington C\)rnni#ii»^ I know it 
was not possible for the one half \o hear, although my voice was then 
strong and clear, and I stood so as to have them all in view as they were 
ranged on the side of the hill. The word of (lod which T set before 
them was, I •will heal their haclalldin^ ; I will love them freely. After 
preaching, the poor people wore road}^ to tread me under foot, out of 
pure love and kindness.’ Wesley could not then remain with them, l)ut 
his brother soon came and organized them, and in a few months he re- 
turned, and began to build a room for what lie called the wild, staring, 
loving society.” (Vol.i. p. 4‘1(>, 4*17.) 

Neither were the exertions of Whitefiehl and Wesley less 
successful among the colliers at Kingsvvood, near Bristol. Tins 
tract of country, as its name iiiiplies, had formerly been a joyal 
chace. But 

“ Coal mines having been discovered there, from which Bristol de- 
rives its chief supply of fuel, it was now inhabited by a race of people 
as lawless as the foresters their forefathers, but far more brutal, and 
differing as much from the people of the surrounding country in dia- 
lect as in appearance. They had at that time no place of wc^rship, for 
Kingswood then belonged to the out-parish of St. J^hilip and Jacob. 
And, if the colliers had been disposed to come from a distance of three 
and four miles, they would have found no room in tlic parish church of 
a populous suburb. WJien, upon his laSt visit to Bristol, before his em- 
barkation, Whitelield spoke of converting the savages, many of his 
friends said to him, ‘ What need of going abroad for this? I lave wc 
not Indians enough at home? If you have a mind to convert Indians, 
there are colliers enough in Kingswood.’” (Vol. i. p. ^229, 230.) 

Among these p«hsons, through llie _i<^iiU cxulioi v of Wesley 
and Whitefield, a great and surpaisiiig rhitiigc; uus wrought: 
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chiefly through the practh-e which they had determined 
adopt, of fiehi-preachiiig. 

It may be interesting to our readers to be informed what 
were the peculiar styles which distinguished the preaching of 
the Wesleys and Whiletield. It has been at all times, and^ever 
more than at this present time, the habit with many vdlif profess 
to be rtuigious, to think mf)re of the pr(‘acher than of what he 
preaches. The following extracts alfonl us an o])portunity of 
remarking by what various gifts the Almighty in his wisdom 
qualifies those wiiom he employs to his work : 

“ Whitetjcld had many ^latu^al advantages. lie was something 
above the middle stature, w'ell proportioned, though at that time 
slender, and remarkable for a native graciTulness of manner. Mis 
complexion was very fair, his features regular, his eyes small and 
lively, of a dark blue colour. In recovering from the measles, he had 
contracted a S(}uint with one of them. But tliis peculiarity rather 
rendered the expression of his countenance more rememberable, than 
in any degree lessened tlie effect of its uncommon sweetness. Mis 
voice excellwl^jotli in melody and compass, and its fine modulations 
were happily accompanied by that giace of action which he possessed 
in an eminent d<'gree, and which has bi*eii said to be the chief recpiisite 
of an orator. An ignorant man described his eloquence oddly, but 
strikingly, when he said, that 3Ir. Whitefield preached like a lion. So 
strange a comparison conveyed no unapt a notion of the force and ve- 
hemence and passion of that oratory which awed tlie hearers, and 
made them tremble like I'elix before the apostle. For believing him- 
self to be the messenger of Godi commissioned to call sinners to rii- 
pentance, he spoke as one conscious of his Iiigh credentials, with au- 
thority and powxT. Yet in all his discourses there was a fervent and 
melting charity, an earnestness of persuasion, an outpouring of re- 
dundant love, partaking the virtue of that faith from which it flowed, 
inasmuch as it seemed to enter the heart wliich it pierced, and to heal 
it as w'ith balm.” (Vol. i. p. 150.) 

No woiuhu* that an orator so gifted, should be generally fol- 
lowed and adinin d. 

“ A man returned from attending one of WhitefiehFs sermons, and 
said it w’as good for him to be there. The place, indeed, was so 
crow^ded, that he had not been able to get near enough to hear him. 
‘ But tlien,* said he, ‘ I saw his blessed wig.’ ” (Vol. ii. p. 77, note ) 

' The following is the account given of Wesley's first sermon 
in Moorfidds, by John Nelson, who afterwards became a 
preacher liimself. 

“ ‘Oh!’ sa 3 's lie, ‘ that was a blessedYmorning for my soul! As 
soon as he got upon the stand, he stroked back his hair and turned his 
face towards wdiere I stood, and I thought he fixed his eyes on me. 
His countenance struck such an awful dread upon me before 1 heard him 
speak, that it made my heart bfot like the pendulum of a*clock. And 
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Kvhen lie did speak, 1 tlioiight his wlioft discourse was aimed at me/ 

Kelson might well think thus,” adds Mr. Soiitlicjr, “ lor it was ft pe* 
cilliar cliaracterlstlc of Wesley In lii? discourses, that in winding up his 
sermons, — in pointing his exhortations, and driving them home,— he 
spokfc as if he were addressing himself to an individual, so that every 
one to Sriiotp the condition which he described was applicable, felt as 
if he were singled out. And the preacher’s words were then like the 
eyes of a portrait, which seemed to look at every beholder. ‘ Who/ 
said the iircacluT, ‘ Who art thou, that now sec st and fei*lest 4)otii 
thine inward and outward njipodliiu*ss? 'fhoii art^ie man! i want 
thee for my Lord, I elu^lcMige t/tcr for a child of (iod by faith. The 
Lord hath need of 'Fhou who fcudcit thou art jiist*fit for hc*ll, 

art just fit to advcUice his glory — the glory of In’s fri-i' grace, justifying 
the ungodly, and him tliat workc'th not. () eome (piickly ! llelieve in 
the Lord Jesus; and ilioH, tweii ///«//, art reconciled to (Joel/ And 
again — ‘ Thou ungodly oiu‘, who luwest or readest these words, thoii 
vile, helpless, miserable sinner, 1 c'harge thee before (iod, the Judge 
of all, go straight unto Him, with all thy ungodlini‘.ss ! Take hi*ed 
thou destroy not tliinc own soul by pleading thy rightc‘Ousness more 
or less, (io as altogether ungodly, guilty, lost, dc'stro^cM, dc'serving, 
and dropping into hell; and thoibshnlt tlu*n find iiivour in llis sight, 
and know that He justifietli the ungodly. As sueh thou slialt be 
brouglit unto the blood of .sprinkling, as an undone, helpless, damned 
sinner. 'Flius look unto Je.Mis! TluTe is the Lanih of (lod, who 
taketh away thy sins ! Plead thon no works, no righteousness of thine 
own! Ko humility, no contrition, sincerity 1 In no wise! 'fhat 
were in very deed, to deny the Lord that bought thee. No. Plead 
tlioii singly, the blood of the covenant, the ransom paid for thy proud, 
stubborn, sinful soul/” (Vol. i. p. K)?, 4()S.) 

The following ‘a(‘e(miit of Charles Wesley is given by one, of 
whom he says in liis Journal, “ I know not of what denomina- 
tion he is, nor is it material; for he lias the mind which was in 
Christ.” (Vol. i. p. ‘iS9, note.) 

^ I found him,* says this person, ‘ standing on a table-board in 
an erect posture, with Ids hands and eyes lifted up to heaven in prayer. 
He prayed with uncommon fervour, fluency, and variety of proper ex- 
pressions. He then preached about an hour in such a manner as 1 
scarce ever heard any man preach ; though I have heard nian^ a finer 
sermon, according to the common taste or acceptation of sermons, I 
never heard any man discover such evident signs of a vehement desire, 
or labour so earnestly to convince bis hearers that they were all by na- 
ture in a sinful, lost, undone state. He showed how great a change a 
faith in C'hrist w ould produce in the whole man, and that every man 
who is in Christ, that is who believes in him unto salvation, is a new 
creature. Nor did he fail to press how' ineffectual their faith would be 
to justify them, unless it wrought by love, purified their hearts, and 
was productive of good works. With uncommon fervour he acquitted 
himself as an ambassador of Christ, beseeching them in his name, and 
prayiiiff them‘<n his stead, to be reconciled to (lod. A«id although he 

2 11 2 • 
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used no notes nor had any Aing in his hand but a Bible, yet he deli* 
''cred his thouglits in a ricn, copious variety of expression, and with so 
much propriety that I could not observe any thing incoherent or in- 
animate through the whole performance.’ ( Vol. i. p. 288, 289.) 

Whitefield’s mind received its most serious luipres^lOL’> ‘in the 
perusal of that short but excellent and truly evangelical treatise. 

The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” (vol. j. p. L'58,) which 
stands on the list of the Society for Pronioling Christian Know- 
ledge, and whiWh we cordially reropinriend to all our readers. 
The ardour of his spirit may be seen in the ternas in which he 
describes liis religious emotions. 

‘‘ ‘ Uncommon manifestations/ he says, ‘ were granted him from 
above. Early in the morning, at noon-day, evening, and mitinsght — 
nay, all the day long, did the Redeemer visit and refresli Ids lieart. 
Could the trees of the wood speak, they would tell what sweet coui- 
inunion he and his Christian brethren had under their ^liade tnioyed 
with their God. Sometimes as I have been walking/ he conliniies, 

‘ my soul wjuld make sucli sallies, that I thought it would go out oi 
the body. At other times I would be so overpowered with a sen.^e of 
God’s infinite majesty, that 1 would be constrained to throw ni\ sell 
prostrate on the ground, and offer my soul as a blank in his lunuls, to 
write on it what he pleased. One niglit was a time in vi r to be ibrgot- 
ten. It happened to ligliten exceedingly. 1 had been expounding to 
many people, and some being afraid to go home, 1 thought it my duty 
to accompany them, and improve the occasion, to stir tliein up to [>ic- 
pare for the coming of the Soh of Man. In my return to the par- 
sonage, whilst others were rising from their beds, and frightened almost 
to death to sec the lightning run upon the ground, and shine from 
one part of the heaven unto the other, I and another, a poor but pious 
countryman, were in the field, praising, praying to, and exulting in our 
God, and longing for that time when Jesus shall be revealed from hea- 
ven in a flame of fire ! Oh that my soul may be in a like frame when 
he shall actually come to call me.’ ” (Vol. i. p. 148, 149.) 

The exertions both of Wesley and of Whitefield appear in- 
credible. 

“ Whitefield is said to have preached eighteen thousand scriiions 
during the thirty-four years of his ministry. The calculation was made 
from a memorandum book in which he noted down the times and places 
of his preaching. This would be something more than ten sermons 
a-week. Wesley tells us himself (Journal, vol. xiii. p. 121) that he 
preached about eight hundred sermons in a year. In fifty-three years, 
reckoning from the time of his return from America, this would amount 
to forty-two tliousand four hundred. But it must be remembered that 
even the hundreds in this sum were not written discourses.” (Vol. ii. 

p. 600.) 

Nor did the assistant-preachers come short of their leaders. 
Alexander Mather, who ^vas originally a jouradymaii baker, 
gives the following account of his own exertions. 
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• In a little time I was more busily employed than my str<jngth 
would well allow. I luul no time for preaching but what I took from 
niy sleep ; so that 1 frocjuently had not eight hours sleep in a week. 
This, willi hard labour, constant iibstcinioiisuess, and frequent fasting, 

brougb*^ me so low, tliat in a little more tliaii two years, I was hardly 
able to fulloV my business. My master was often afraid 1 should kill 
myself, and perhaps his fear was not groundless. I have frequently put 
olf 1113^ sliirts as wet with sweat as if they had been dipt in water, .^tter 
hastening to finish my business abroad, I have come J^nne all in a sweat 
in the evening, changed my flDthes, and ran to preaclf at one or another 
cliapcl ; then walked or ran hack, cluing |1 niy clothes, ijnd gone to 
work at ten, wrought liard all night, and preached at five the next 
morning. 1 ran back to draw the liread at a quarter or half an hour 
past six, wrought hard in the bakehouse till eight, then hurried about 
with bread till the afternoon, and perhaps at night set ofi* again/ ” ( Vol. 
ii. p. 105, 100.) 

Thomas Olivers, a Weleliman, and originally a, man of profli- 
gate character, also bei'ame a preacher. 

‘‘ \Vhcn he began to preacli, his custom was, to get^ll his worldly 
business done, clean himself, amPput out his Siiiuiay’s apparel on Sa- 
turday night, which sometimes wUsS not accomplished before midnight. 
Afterwards he sat up reading, praying, and examining himself, till one 
or two in the morning. He rose at tour, or never later than five, and 
went two miles into the country, through all weather, to meet a few 
poor people, from six till seven. By eight he returned to Bradford to 
hear the preaching ; then went seven miles on foot to preach at one ; 
tluec or four farther to hold fortli at five : and, after all, had some five 
or six more to walk on his return. And as the preaching was more 
exhausting than tlie exercise, he was often so wearied tliat he could 
scarcely get over a stile, or go up into his chamber when he got home.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 113, 111.) 

Among the coadjutors of Wesley we find the names of Coke, 
Fletcher, Nelson, Mather, Hahne, Staniforth, Walsh, Story, and 
Grimshaw: names well known to those who are familiar with 
the records of methodism. To his as.si.slants» VVesh;y gave advice 
suited to ilieir character and qiialificatioiis. Indeed his superior 
judgment was in nothing more conspicuous than in the «kill and 
good sense with which he swayed the minds of those wliom 
Providence had associated with him as assistants. Tims to Mr. 
Benson he says, Beware you l)e not swallowed up in books! 
An ounce of love is worth a pound of knowledge.” (Vol. ii p. 
79.) Still, however, Wesley strongly impressed on bis asso- 
ciates the necessity of reading and private exercises of devotion, 
and thus reproves the neglect of one of them : 

Hence your talent in preaching does not increase. It is just the 
same as it wuid seven years ago. It is kvely, but not jleep. There is 
little variety; there is no compass of thought, l^eading only can sup- 
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ply tjiis, with daily meditation and daily prayer. You wrong yourserf 
greatly by omitting this. You can never be a deep preacher without 
it, any more than a thorough Christian. Oh begin ! Fix some part of 
every day for private exercises. You may acquire the taste which you 
have not. What is tedious at first, will afterwards be pleasant. -Whe- 
ther you like it or not, read and pray daily. It is for your hie! There 
is no other way. Else you will be a trifler all your days, and a pretty, 
supefiicial preacher. Do justice to your own soul. Give it time and 
means to grow. yJJo not starve yourself any longer." (Vol, ii. p. 7».) 

Among those of tiu* comljiitors of Wesley who were niinisievs 
ol the establishment, (jiimsliaw was the most eee.entrie. and Coke 
the most effective, lii the character of Grimsliaw there was a 
strange mixture of beauty and singularity. 

‘‘ Wliitcfield happened, in one of his sermons, to speak as if he 
believed his hearers had profited much by the exertions of the faithful 
pastor who had so long laboured among them. But Cirimshaw' stood 
up, and interrupted him immediately, saying, with a loud voice, ‘ Oh, 
Sir, for Godis ^ake do not speak so I I pray you, do not flatter them. 

I fear the greater part of them are geing to Iicll with their eyes open.’ 
His admiration of the itinerants was very great. His house was their 
home; they preached in his kitchen, and he always gave notice at 
church wlien this was to be ; and, that llieir flock might not be scat- 
tered aller his death, when a more regular and less zealous iiiinister 
shuuld succeed him, he built a chapel and dwelling-house at his own 
expense, and settlvd it upon the methodist j)lan. He not only received 
the preachers as his guests, but as many visitors as his house would 
hold ; giving up his own bed, and sleeping, unknown to thorn, in the 
hay-loft. No office appeared to him too humble on such occasions — 
no mark of respect too great for a successful preacher of the gospel. 
He was once found cleaning the boots of an itinerant. Once he em- 
braced a preacher after his sermon, and said, ‘ 'fhe Lord bless thee, 
Ben, this is worth a hundred of my sermons!* and he fell down before 
another, saying he was not worthy to stand in his presence.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 399, 4^00.) 

There is something peculiarly engaging and amia])le in the 
character of Fletcher, the able opponent of Toplady. But, 
though his writings are composed with more temper than the 
other’s, we do not see that he is a much fairer reason er. There 
is too much special pleading on both sides of the controversy. 
We were struck with Fletcher’s account of himself, in the latter 
part of his life. 

“ ‘ I keep in my sentry-box,’ says he, ‘ till Providence remove me.’ 
My situation is quite suited to my little strength. I may do as much 
or as little as I please, according to ray weakness : and I have an ad- 
vantage which 1 can have no where else in such a degree. My little 
field of action is ^ust at my doo**, so Uiat, if 1 happen to ov: 3 rdo myself, 

1 have but a step from, my pulpit to my bed, and from my bed to my 
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^rave. 11' 1 had a body full of vi«^our*and ii purse full of money, I 
should like well enough to travel about as Mr. Wesley does. Hut, as 
J^rovideuce does not eall me to it, 1 readily submit. The snail does 
best Ju its shell.” (Vol. ii. p. 551.) 

Ill propagating metliodism in Irelund/J'bonias Walsh appears 
to have been among the most promimmt and llu' most aelive 
of Wesley’s coadjutors, lleiiasa nalivi* of tIuM'ounty of Li- 
merick, and originally a Catholic. Irish was his mother lon^’ue, 
and of this he fotmd tht^ a^^aiitage. j 

“ Even the poor Catholics listened willingly, w'hen they were ad- 
dressed in their mother tongue. Ilis heafers iVeijuently ^hed silent 
tears, and freipiently sobbed aloud, and cried for mercy. And in 
country tow ns the peasantry, who, going there upon market-day, had 
stopt to hear the preacher, from meie wonder and curiosity, were 
oftentimes melted into tears, and declared that they could follow him 
all over the world. One, who had laid aside some money, which lie 
intended to becpieath for the good of his soul, to some priest or friar, 
offered to be(|ueath it to him if he w’ould accept it. In conversation, too, 
and upon all the occasions vvliich occurred in daily life^ — at inns, and 
upon the high way, and in the stt-eets, — this rtMnarkable man omitted 
no oiiportunity of giving religious exhortation to those who nceiled it; 
taking care always not to shock the prejudices of those whom he ad- 
dressed, and to adapt his spei ch to their capacity. l*oints ol’ dispute, 
whether they regarded the difterence of churches, or of doctrines, lu‘ 
wisely avoided. Sin, and death, and judgment, and redemption, were 
his themes. And upon these themes he enforced so powerfully at 
such times, that the beggars, to whom he freipiently addri ssed him- 
self in the streets, wamld fall on their knees, and heat their breasts, 
weeping, and crying for mercy.” (Vol. ii. p. '2S0, 281.) 

Wesley setmis to have been foriiied t(j control and direct the 
various spirits com[)osm<^' the society ol which he was tlu'. head 
and founder. Ilis sagacity is eciually apparent in various r(;gu- 
lations wliich he established, and in many of his vvritten remarks. 
Ilis views of society may be thought strange at first, hut they 
will bear examination. 

“ ‘ To speak rough truth, I do not desire any intercourse witli any 
persons of quality in England. 1 mean, lor own sake. Tliyy do me 
no good, and 1 fear 1 can do none to tbem.’^ 4 o another correspon- 
dent he says, * I have found some of the uneducated poor who have 
exquisite taste and sentiment : and many, very many of the rich, who 
have scarcely any at all.’ — ‘ In most genteel religious people there is 
so strange a mixture, that I have seldom much confidence in them. 
But 1 love the poor. In many of them I find pure, genuine grace, 
unmixed with paint, folly, and affectation.’ And again, ‘ How un- 
speakable is the advantage in point of common sense, which middling 
people have over the rich ! There is so much paint and affectation, so 
many unmeaning words and senseless customs among people of rank, 
as fully justify the remark made 1700 years ago, Senius communis in 
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iUafortund rams' — Preaching in Monk-town church, (one of the three 
belorfging to Pembroke,) a large old ruinous building, he says, * I sup- 
pose it has scarce had such a congregation in it during this century. 
Many of tlicin were gay, genteel people: so I spake on the first elements 
of the gospel : but 1 was ^ciil out of iheir depth. Oh, how hard i^ is to 
be shallow enough for a polite audience ! ’’’ (Vol. ii. p. ()o,*“G6.) 

One part of the advice given by Wesley to his preachers is 
Kuclvas mere philosojvhy could never suggest or obey. But it 
is worth atteiidivg to. 

He exhorted them to vvatch against what he called the hid (ffi^ 
nishing; to'hiortify which, lie and his companions at Oxford, he said, 
frequently broke oft* writing in the middle of a sentence, if not in the 
middle of a word, especially the moment they licard the (•haj)ol bell 
ring* ‘ If nature,’ said ho, ‘ roclaiincd, wo reniemhtTod the word of 
the heathen— /yVeuv/rfa cst here molHtics animi! ( Vol. ii. p. 5()G, 507.) 

Nor was lie less judicious in his arrangements respecting a 
change of preachers. There may be obp'ctioiis to the })l;ui, as 
fanning part pf an established system. But in the first organi- 
zation of a society, it has evident advantages. 

The course of life which was prescribed for the preachers left 
them little opportunity for the enjoyment of domestic life. Home 
could scarcely be regarded as a resting place by men who were never 
allowed to be at rest. Wesley insisted upon a frequent and regular 
change of preachers, because he well knew that the attention of the 

G ile was always excited by a* new performer in the pulpit. ‘ I 
w,’ said he, ‘ were I to preach one whole year in one place, I 
should preach both myself and my congregation a-slecp. Nov can I 
believe it was ever the will of the Lord that any congregation should 
have one teacher only. We have found, by long and constant expe- 
rience, that a frequent change of teachers is best, 'fliis preacher has 
one talent ; that another. No one whom I ever yet knew has all the 
talents which are needful for beginning, continuing, and perfecting the 
work of grace in a whole congregation.* The institutions of the 
Jesuits allowed an itinerant father of the company to remain three 
months in a place, unless any other term were specified in his instruc- 
tions. But Wesley went farther, and thought it injurious both to the 
preacher land people if one of his itinerants should stay six or eiglit 
weeks together in one place- ‘ Neither,* said he, ‘ can he find matter 
for preaching every morning and evening ; nor will the people come 
to hear him. Hence he grows cold by lying in bed, and so do the 
people : whereas, if he never stays more than a fortnight together in 
one place, he may find matter enough, and the people will gladly hear 
him.*” (Vol. ii. p. 207, m) 

When young, Wesley on one occasion travelled many miles 
to see ‘ a serious man/ The advice which he received ought to 
be inscribed on the mantelpiece of every young divine. 

This person 'said to him, * Sir, you wish to serve God and go to 
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)ieavcn. Remember you cannot serve liim alone. You must there- 
fore. companions or make them. The Bible knows nothing of 
solitary religion.”* (VoK i. p.45.) 

It? became a rule with Wesley to lose no opportunity of giving 
good* advice. • 

He had a little before resolved, and written down the resolution as 
a covenant with himself, that he would use absolute openness and 
uiircservcdness towards all whom he should converse with ; that he 
would labour after contii^l seriousness, not ^llingly indulging 
himself in any the least levity of behaviour, nor in laughter, no, not for 
a moment : and that he would speak no Ivord, and take«no pleasure, 
whicli did not tend to the glory of (Jod. In this spirit he began to 
exhort the hostess or the servants at an inn, the chance company with 
whom he was set at meat, and the traveller with wliom he fell in on 
the road* If a passing salutation were exchanged, a word of religious 
exhortation w'as added. ^Ir. Kinchin, the good minister ot Dunimcr, 
was one of his fellow-travellers in journeying to and from Manchester : 
and because they neglected to instruct those who attended them while 
they dined at Birmingham, Wesley says they were repioved for their 
negligence by a severe shower o&hail. . . A stranger hearing him address 
the ostler, followed him into the house, and said, ‘ 1 believo you are a 
good man, and 1 come to tell you a little of my life.’ *lhc tears were 
in his eyes all the while he spoke, and the travellers bad good hope 
that not a word of their advice would be lost. At another place they 
were served by a gay young \voman, who listened to them w^ith utter 
indifference. However when they went away, ‘ she fixed her eyes, 
and neither moved nor said one word, but appeared as much astonished 
as if she had seen one risen from the dead.’ A man who sat with bis 
]iat on while Mr, Wesley said grace, changed countenance at his dis^ 
course during dinner, stole it off' his head, and laying it down behind 
him, said, all they were saying was true, but he had been a grievous 
sinner, and not considered it a.s he ought. Now, with God’s help, he 
would turn to him in earnest. A Quaker fell in with him, well skilled 
in controversy, and ‘ therefore sufficiently fond of' it.’ After an hour’s 
discourse, Wesley advised him to dispute as little as possible, but 
rather to follow after holiness, and walk humbly with his God.” (Vol. i. 
p. 156, 157.) 

Wesley’s notions on the subject of giving away money were 
truly noble. And they had one peculiar beauty : — that of not 
being merely speculative. He acted up to them. 

“ ‘ After you have gained all you can,’ said he, ‘ and saved all you 
can, wanting for nothing, spend not one pound, one shilling, or one 
penny, to gratify either the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, 
or the pride of life, or for any other end than to please and glorify • 
God. Having avoided this rock on the right hand, beware of that on 
the left. Hoard nothing. Lay up no treasure on earth, but give all 
yon can, that is, all you have. I defy all the men upon earth, yea, all 
the angels^Q heaven, to find any othbr way of cxtracling the poison 
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“ 3{r. Wesley still continued to be the same marvellous old mam 

!Co one wlio saw him, even ciisually, in his old age, can have forgotten 
his venerable appearance. His face was remarkably fine ; his com- 
plcKion fresh to the last week of his life; his eye quick, and keen,, and 
active. When you met him in the street of a crowded city, he at- 
tracted notice, not only By his band and cassock, and hio long hair, 
white and bright as silver, but by his pace and manner, both indicating 
that all his minutes were numbered, and that not one was to be lost. 

* Though I am always in haste,* he says of liiniself, ‘ I am never in a 
hurry, because I n\ycr undertake any mor^ work than I can go through 
with perfect calmness of spirit. It is true, 1 travel four or five thou- 
sand miles in a year : but 1 ^(^‘nerally travel alone in my carriage, and, 
consequently, am as retired ten hours a-day as if I were in a wilder- 
ness. On other days 1 never spend less than three hours (frequently 
ten or twelve) in the day alone. So there are few ]iersons who spend 
so many hours secluded from all company.*. . . . Upon completing his 
eighty-second year, he says, ‘ Is any thing too hard for God ? It is 
now eleven years since I have felt any such thing as weariness. Many 
times I speak till my voice fails, and I can speak no longer. Frequently 
I walk till my ^^trongth fails, and I can walk no farther, ^'et, even 
then, I feel no sensation of weariness, but am perfectly easy from head 
to foot. I dare not impute this to natural causes. It is the will of 
(rod ! * A year afterwards, he says, ‘ I am a wonder to myself! I am 
never tired (such is the goodness of God !) either with writing, preach- 
ing, or travelling/ ” — (VoL ii. p. 555—557.) 

To the ewniiple. of Wesley may be added that of Staiiiforth. 

The course of his life, and the happy state of his mind, arc thus 
described by himself. ‘ I pray with iiiy wife before I go out in the 
morning, and at breakfast-time with iny family and all who are in the 
house. The former part of the day I spend in my business ; my spare 
hours in reading and private exercise. Most evenings I preach, so 
that I am seldom at home before nine o’clock ; but, though I am so 
much out at nights, and generally alone, God keeps me both from evil 
men and evil spirits : and many times I am as fresh when I come in 
at night, as I was when I went out in the morning. 1 conclude the 
day in reading the Scriptures, and in praying with my family. 1 am 
now in the sixty-third year of ray age, and, glory be to God, 1 am not 
Aveary of welFcioing. I find my desires after God stronger than ever. 
My undei-Aanding is more clear in the things of God ; and iny heart 
is united, njore tluin ever, both to God and his people. 1 know their 
religion and mine is the gift of God through Christ, and the work of 
(iod by his Spirit. It is revealed in Scripture, and is received and re- 
tained by faith, in the use of all gospel ordinances. It consists in an 
entire deadness to the world and to our own will : and an entire de- 
votedness of our souls, bodies, time, and substance to God, through 
Christ Jt'sus. In other nrords, it is the loving the Lord our Grod with 
all our hearts, and all mankind for God’s sake. This arises from a 
knowledge of his love to us : JVe love him^ became voe knpvo he Jirst 
loved us ; a sense of wliich is shed abroad in our hearts by the H 0 I 3 ’ 
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®IiObt lliai is given tu usi rroni the iii.Ie liercot* that I have cxjk- 
rienced, I know, hr that expcrienccb this reliLjion is a ha])j)y nmn.* ' 
(Vol.ii. p.l t4, 145.) 

V»niitt'fioId (lied in Americfii in 1770, a^ed 5lj. But Wesley 
lived’to the ane (»f*cS8. and died in 17‘Jl., 

The Moravians, or United Brethren, from tln^ intimate (con- 
nexion which at one time existed l)ctwL\ n them and Wesley, 
must occn[)y a conspicuous placi' iik every history of luelliocjism# 
Wesley was al leno;th commdled to break vvitiWiem, on ac.coant 
of certain very excej)tioname peculiarities of (metrine and sen- 
timent which llu'y are understood loiliave since entirely aban- 
doned, or satisfactorily evplained. Yet evuai in those days tliis 
interest ine; community had much of the sj)irit of tru(‘ reli- 
trion. When Wesley went to America, there were Moravians 
in the vessel with Iiim, — and he mucli admin'd the traiKjulllity 
of mind to which tliey had attained. 

They had evinced that they were delivered from pride, anger, and 
revenge, 'fhose servile offices, which none of the English would per- 
form for the other passengers, they offered tliemselv(;s to undertake, 
and would receive no recompense: saying, it was good tor their proud 
hearts, and their Saviour had done more fur them. No injury could 
move their incektiess. If they were struck or throwii down, tlioy made 
no complaint, nor suffered the slightest indication of resentment to 
appear. Wesley was curious to see whetlu r tiuy were ecjually deli- 
vered from the spirit of fear, and this he had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining. In the midst of the psalm with whieli tluy hegan their ser- 
vice, the sea broke over, split the nuiin-sail, covered the ship, and 
poured in between the decks, as if, he says, the great deep had already 
swallowed us up. A dreadful screaming was heard among tlie Ihiglish 
colonists. Tlie Moravians calmly sung on. Wesley afterwards asked 
one of them, if he was not afraid at that time. He replied, ‘ I thank 
God, no,’ He was tlien asked, if the women and children were not 
afraid? Ilis answer was, * No; our women and children are not afraid 
to die.' ” (Vol. i. p.81.) 

When Wesley afterwards visited the Moravian Brethren in 
Gennany, this was the account of them that he sent to hi.s bro- 
ther Samuel. 

” God,” said lie, “ has given me, at length, the desire of my heart. 
I am with a church whose conversation is in Heaven, in whom is the 
mind that was in Christ, and who so walk as he walked. As they have 
all one Lord and one faith, so they are all partakers of‘ one spirit, the 
spirit of meekness and love, whicli uniformly and continually animates 
all their conversation. Oh! Iiow high and holy a thing Christianity is ! 
and how widely distant from that, 1 know not what, which is to called, 
though it neither purifies tlic heart, nor renews the life, after the image 
of our blessed Redeemer,” (Vol. i. i91-, 195d ^ 

1 
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On another occasion he Ah us expresses himself: -gT 

‘‘Here, 1 continually met with what I sought for, — living proofs. of 
the power of faith; persons saved from inward as well as outward sin, 
by the love of (lod shed abroad in their hearts : and from all doubt 
and fear, by the abiding witness of the Holy Ghost given unto them/^ 
(Vol.i.p. 192.) • 

There is something striking in the following practice of the 
community at llerruhut. 

“ A round of ^’'rpetual prayer througtl>^cvcry hour of the day and 
night was kept up by married men and women, maids, bachelors, "boys, 
and girls, hifenty-four of eaefi, who volunteered to relieve each other 
in this endless service.” (Vol, i. p. 199.) 

The United Brethren have another practice, wliich we shall 
take this opportunity of mentioning, fn the course of ev(*ry 
year they jjrint a small volume for the ensuing twelvemonth, 
entitled, ‘ The daily Words and doctrinal Texts of tlie Hretliren’s 
Congregatiims.” This volume is printed, as we have been gi\eii 
to understand, in stweral languages, though we have only that 
which is in linglish before us and contains, amongst oth(*r 
things, a text for every day of the year. We hav(i seld<)mhear<l 
of a more simple or a more beautiful expedient, ior maintaining 
Christian cominuiiion in a religious society. A Urotlnn* opcui- 
ing this volume in any part of the world, and turning to the text 
of the day, has tlie satisfaction of knowing that all the memlH'rs 
of the society, in every place, "have, their thoughts directed to 
the same text at the same time. Thus, though absent in tin* 
body, he is present with them in the spirit ; the same n^ligioiis 
truths and feelings are suggested to him and to them; tliesajiK' 
as})irations are breathed, and ascend in unison to the throne of 
grace. 

One purpose the work l)efore us is fully oaleulaied to an- 
swer; — tliat of impressing the reader’s mind with a deep sense 
of the tolly and wickedness of all unnecessary controversies : 
of those, especially, which turn upon the immutahle but mys- 
terious decrees of God. The root of the mis(‘hief is this: — 
that nu'iiSvill not be satisfie<l till they leave fornmd a system. 
Tliey will not rest upon the gospel as it is, and put theiV trust 
in (jod. They will have a little system of their own to rest 
upon, and trust to their own judgment. This is neither more 
nor less than a positive attempt to make themselves independent 
of God and the gospel. Thus, in the particular case now be- 
fore us, ue find Wesley and Whitefield each taking up a de- 
cided view, and in consequence falling out : Whitefield an ad- 
vocate of (advinism, Wesley of Arminianism. We hear these 
disputes were an evidence no^ only of a want of char^y, but of 
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cs'waiit of faith. Neither of them coKild trust in the gospel, till 
he liad first triumied and pruned if into a seheme, and fenced it 
roinid witli syllogisms. This, we hesitati* not to say it, is a spe- 
cies of unbelief ; — arising out of an unwiUiugness to take the 
gospel as it is; — and will not occur wher(' then^ is real simpli- 
city of mind, and an i‘iitire submission tlu' judgment, and 
surrender of the heart, to (iod. There are, indeed, jioints in the 
gospel so clearly dt'fnu'd, that n(» hoiu'st. man, who is acipiaint- 
t‘d with the subji'ct, can pretend to have any ^)ut one o|)inlon 
alK)ut them. And this is^iJi’ovtd, by the ])ious^and inUdligeut, 
of I'very Christian denomination, agr.|t‘ing upon th<^*s(i points. 
I hose who profess not to believe upon such points of general 
agn'enu'ut, in fac.t profess that they an* not Christians. 

Ord(‘rs had Ix'en givt'ii by C. Wesley, that Acoiirt, one of the 
leading nuunbers of the C'alv inistic inetliodists in lioridon, having 
disturbed the society by mtiHidueing bis disputed t(‘nets, shoulcl 
no long('r bt^ admit1(‘d. This person afterwards made his ap- 
pearance, and showed the s[)irit of controversy in its most ma- 
lignant form. 9 

“ .loliii was present when next he prescnti d hiinself, and donianded 
whether they refiihcd admitting a person only because he differed from 
them in opinion? W'esley answered, No ; hut asked, wliat opinion he 
meant? Tie re[)licd, ‘ that of election. 1 hold that a certain number 
are elected from eternity, and these must and shall be saved, and the 
rest of mankind must and shall he damned.* And he affirmed that 
many of tlu* society held the same : upon which Wesley observed that 
lie never asked whether they did or not, ‘ only let them not trouble 
otliers by disputing about it.’ Acourt replied, ‘ Nay, but I will dis- 
pute about it,/ — ‘ Why ilien,’ said Wesley, ‘ wuiuld you come among 
us, vvlio you know' are of another mind?’ — ‘ Because you are all wrong, 
and I am resolved to set you all right.* — ‘ I fear,’ said Wesley, ‘ your 
coming witli this view would neither profit you nor us.* — ‘ Then,*^ re- 
joined Acourt, ‘ 1 will go and tell all the world that you - and your 
brother are false prophets. And I tell you in one fortnight you will 
all be in confusion.* ’* ( Vol. i. p. 3()5, J5f)6.) 

These mihajipy disputes about election finally led to a sepa- 
ration between Wesley and Whiteficld. We find Whitefield 
writing fo Wc'slcy in the fullowdug strain. 

“ iNJy Iionoured friend and brother, for onceliearkcn to a child wlio 
is walling to w'asli your feet. 1 beseech you, by the mercies of (iod in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, if you would have my love confirmed towards 
you, write no more to me about misrepresentations wdierein we differ. 
To the best of niy knowledge, at present, no sin has dominion over 
me, yet I feel the strugglings of in-dwelling sin day by day. The 
doctrine of election,, and the final perseverance of those who arc in 
Christ, 1 am ten thousand times more convinced of, if possible, than 
w’heii I saw*you last. You think otlALTwise. Why^then should wc 
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dispute, when there is no pnobability of convincing ? Will it not, jr 
' the«end, destroy brotherly love, and insensibly take from us that 
cordial union and sweetness of soul, which I pray God may always 
subsist between us? How glad would the enemies of tlie Lord be 
to see us divided ! How many would rejoice, should I join and make 
a party against you ! And, in one word, how would the esCUse of 
our common Master every way suffer, by our raising disputes about 

i >articular points of doctrine ! Honoured Sir, let us offer salvation 
reeiy to all by the blood of Jesus ; and, whatever light God has 
communicated t^s, let us freely communicate to others. I have 
lately read tlie life of Luther, and thi[tt;.^it in no wise to his honour, 
that the last part of his Hff^ was so much taken up in disputing with 
Zwinglius and others, who, in all probability, equally loved the Lonl 
Jesus, though they might differ from him in other points. Let this, 
dear Sir, be a caution to us. I hope it will to me ; for, by the bless- 
ing of God, provoke me to it as much as you please, I do not think 
ever to enter into the lists of controversy with you, on the points 
wherein we differ. Only I pray to God, that the more you judge me, 
the more I may love you, and learn to desire no one’s approbation, 
but that of niy^ Lord and Master Jesus Christ.'* (Vol. i. p. 361—363.) 

Even in this letter we may t’race the incipient schism : but 
afterwards we find Wesltjy thus addressing his friend and co- 
adjutor. 

** Would you have me deal plainly with you, my brother ? 1 believe 
you would. Then by the grace of God 1 will. Of many things I 
find you are not- rightly informe^I. Of others, you speak what you 
have not well weighed. The society room at Bristol, you say, is adorned. 
How ? Why, with a piece of green cloth nailed to the desk : two 
sconces for eight candles each in the middle ; and — nay, I know no 
more. Now, which of these can be spared I know not ; nor would 
I desire either more adorning or less. But lodgings are made for me 
or my brother. That is, in plain English, there is a little room by 
the school, where 1 speak to the persons who come to me ; and a 
garret in which a bed is placed for me. And do you grudge me this ? 
Is this the voice of my brother, my son Whitefield ? ** (Vol. i. p. 385, 
386.) 

The case was bad, indeed, when il came to this. There are 
some melancholy accounts, too, of llie rupture between Wesley 
and the Moravians. 

I found every day the dreadful effects of our brethren’s reasoning 
and disputing wiUi each oilier. Scarce one in ten retained his first 
love, and most of the rest were in the utmost confusion, biting and 
ilevouring one another. 1 pray God ye be not conbuined one of an- 
other! One came to me 'by whom 1 used to profit much, but her 
conversation was now too high for me. It was far above, out of my 
sight. My soul is sick of this sublime ' Divinity ! Let me think and 
speak as a little child ! Let my religion be plain, artless, simple ! 
Meekness, temperance, patience, faitli, and love, be there my highest 
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.ifts. And let the highest words, whejrein I teach them, be those 1 
learn from the book of God.” (Vol. i. p. 339—34-0.) ^ 

Our society met, — but cold, weary, heartless, dead. I found 
nothing of brotherly love among them now, but a harsh, dry, heavy, 
stupid spirit. For two hours they looked one at another, when they 
looked up at all, as if one half of them vms afraid of the other 
(Vol. i. p. 341.) 

The great subject of contention, between Wesley and White- 
field, was election. They differed, indeed, upijji other points. 
But on these alone theyqtiost probably uev(Sr would have di- 
vided. Election is a doctrine which, it^denionstrably y:iie, should 
not be obtruded; for if only a certain number of persons are 
to be saved by the Gospel, still there is not a ]>erson on earth 
to whom the Gospel is not to be offered. But if we obtrude 
the doctrine of election, we appear, by that very act, to annul 
the offer at once, and make it void. So also, on the other hand, 
if the doctrine of election were demonstrably false, little would 
be gained by disproving it. Write a book, and make out a 
clear case against it : yet the real difficulty will n^^t be removed. 
There will still remain eterndl punishments. These are as re- 
volting to men’s natural reason as predestination. But do you 
go a step further, and deny eternal puiiislunents? You have 
still moral and natural evil, actually existing. You have still 
human misery. You have still vice, and anguish, and dis- 
ease. You cannot deny this. You have but one course left, 
which is, to deny a God. 

Therefore, if we believe the doctrine of predestination, we 
ought not to be too forward in asserting it; if we reject the 
doctrine, we shall gain little by attempting to disprove it. Ex- 
cept under particular circ.umstances, perhaps, the best nilc is 
to say little upon the subject. It is wholly out of the compass 
of our capacity. 

There is another point of some importance in the history of 
methodism, and one to which our attention is constantly (‘uiled 
in the work before us. Wesley regarded himself as especially 
aided by Divine Providence, lie alleged many miraculous 
interpositions in his own favour, and he regarded theVxtraor- 
dinary terrors and raptures of his converts also as the work 
of the Holy Spirit. On one occasion he thus describes the 
effects of his preaching : » 

“ ‘ Many of those that heard began to call upon God with strong 
cries and tears. Some sunk down, and there remained no strength in 
them. Others exceedingly trembled and quaked. Some were torn 
with a kind of convulsive motion in every part of their bodies ; and 
that so violently, that often four or five persons could not hold one of 
them. I haw? seen many hysterical nni epileptic (fts, but none of 

VOL. XV. NO. XXX. 2 i • 
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them were like these in many respects. I immediately prayed that 
Go4 would not suffer those who were weak to be ofFendea. But one 
woman was greatly ofFendedi being sure they might help it if they 
would, no one should persuade her to the contrary. And she was got 
three or four yards, when she also dropped down in as violent an ajgony 
as the rest. Twenty-six*of those who had been thus aftected (nlost of 
whom, during tlie prayers which were made for them, were in a mo- 
ment filled with peace and joy) promised to call upon me the next 
day# But only eighteen came, by talking closely with whom I found 
reason to believes dial some of them had^onc home to their houses 
justified. The rest seemed to be pati^itfy waiting for it.' " (Vol. i. 
p.271,272^) I 

The following is one of the extreme cases. The person 
spoken of was John Haydon, a weaver, who went about to con- 
vince his acquaintance that the whole was a delusion, and when 
attacked was reading a sermon upon salvation by faith. 

In reading the last page he changed colour, fell off his chair, beat 
himself against the ground, and screamed so terribly, that the neigh- 
bours were aljirmed, and ran into the house. Wesley was presently 
informed that the man was fallen raving mad. ^ I found him,’ he says, 

* on the floor, the room being full of people, whom his wife would have 
kept without, but he cried out aloud, ^ No, let them all come, let all 
the world see the just judgment of God ! ' Two or three men were 
holding him as well as they could. He immediately fixed his eyes 
upon me, and stretching out his hand, cried, * Aye, tliis is he who I 
said was a deceiver of the peoplp ! But God has overtaken me. I 
said it was all a delusion ; but this is no delusion ! ’ He then roared 
out, * O thou devil, thou cursed devil, yea, thou legion of devils ! 
thou canst not stay ! Christ will cast thee out ! I know his work is 
begun ! Tear me to pieces if thou wilt ; but thou canst not hurt me 1 ’ 
He then beat himself against the ground again, his breast heaving at 
the same time as in the pangs of death, and great drops of sweat 
trickling down his face. We all betook ourselves to prayer. His 
pangs ce^ed, and both his body and soul were set at liberty.* The 
next day Wesley found him with his voice gone, and his body weak 
08 an infant, * but his soul was in peace, full of love, and rejoicing in 
hope (f the glory of God,* (Vol. i. p. 248, 249.) 

Similar to this case is the following : 

Wesley was called to a woman whom he found lying on the 
ground, sometimes gnashing her teeth, sometimes roaring and strug- 
gling witli such force, especially when the name of Jesus was named, 
that three or four persons V^ould scarcely hold her. She had been in 
this condition during the whole night. After they had prayed over 
her, the violence of her symptoms was abated. He left ner, but was 
again sufnmoned in the course of the evening. ' I was unwilling,* he 
says, * indeed afraid to go, thinking it would not avail, unless some 
who were strong in faith were to wrestle with God for her. I opened 
my Teatament >on those words, I was afraid, and werr^ and hid thy 
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tplent i?i the earth. I stood reproved, and went immediately. She 
began screaming before 1 came into the room ; then broke out into a 
horrid laugliter, mixed with blasphemy, grievous to hear. One who, 
from many circumstances, apprehended a preternatural agent to be 
conc'icrncd in this, asking, ‘ How didst thou dare to enter into a 
Christian ? * was answered, ‘ She is not a Oiiristian ; she is mine.'— 
* Dost thou hot tremble at the name of Jesus ? ' he asked. No words 
followed; but she shrunk back, and trembled exceedingly. ‘ Art thou 
not increasing thy own damnation? ' It was faintly answered, * Aye, 
aye ! ' which was followed bj'fresh cursing and bla§^)heniing. My bro- 
ther coming in, slie cried oilt, ‘Preacher! Field-preacher! 1 do not 
love field-preaching.' This was repeated two hours together, with 
spitting, and all the expressions of strong aversion. We left her at 
twelve, but called again about noon the next day. And now it was 
that God showed he lieareth prayer. All her ]>angs ceased in a mo- 
ment. She was filled with peace, and knew tliat the son of wickedness 
was departed from her.’ ” (Vol. i. p. iiOO, 301.) 

The following account is truly terrific. It was given by Cen- 
nick, ii lay -preacher employed at Kings wood, in a letter to 
Wesley. • 

“ On Monday evening, I was preaching at the school on the forgive- 
ness of sins, when two persons who, the night before, had laughed at 
others, cried out with a loud and bitter cry. So did many more, in a 
little time. Indeed it seemed that the devil, and much of the powers 
of darkness, were come among us. My mouth was stopped, and iny 
curs heard scarce any thing but such terrifying cries as would have 
made any one’s knees tremble! Only judge: it was pitch dark; it 
rained much, and the wind blew vehemently. Large flashes of light- 
ning and loud claps of thunder, mixed with the screams of frightened 
parents, and the exclamations of nine distressed souls ! The hurry and 
confusion caused hereby cannot be expressed. The whole place 
seemed to me to resemble nothing but the habitation of apostate spi- 
rits ; many raving up and down, crying, ‘ The devil will have me ! I 
am his servant ! I am damned ! ' — * My sins can never bo^ardoned ! 
I am gone, gone for ever ! ’ A young man (in such horrors, that seven 
or eight could not hold him,) still roared, like a dragon, ‘ Ten thou- 
sand devils, millions, millions of devils are about me ! ' This continued 
three hours. One cried out, ‘ That fearful thunder is raised by the 
devil. In this storm he will bear me to hell ! ’ Oh ! what a power 
reigned amongst us ! Some cried out, with a hollow voice, ‘ Mr. Cen- 
nick ! bring Mr. Cennick ! ’ I came to all that desired me. They then 
spurned with all their strength, grinding their teeth, and expressing 
all the fury that heart can conceive. Incited, their staring eyes, and 
swelled faces, so amazed others, that they cried out almost a^ loud as 
they who were tormented. I have visited several since, who told me, 
their senses were taken away : but when 1 drew near, they said they 
felt fresh rage, longing to tear me to pieces ! I never saw the like, nor 
even the shadow of it before ! Yet, I can say, I was not in the least 
afraid, as 1 k»ew God was on our side.” • (Vol. i. p. 50g, 510.) 
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A scene occurred at EvePton which may serve as a contrast 
to the foregoing. 

** * I observed, about the time that Mr, Coe (that was his name) bc- 

S an to rejoice, a girl eleven or twelve years old, exceedingly poorly 
ressed, who appeared to,be as deeply wounded, and as desirous of sal- 
vation, as any. But I lost sight of her, till I heard the joyful sound of 

aiiotlier born in Sion, and found upon inquiry, it was her, the poor, dis* 
consplate, gipscy-looking child. And now did I see such a sight as I 
do not expect ag^in on this side eternity. The faces of the three jus- 
tified children, and^^I think, of all the bel^vCTs present, did really shine ; 
and such a beauty, such a lopkof extreme happiness, and, at the same 
time, of divine love and simplicity, did 1 never see in human faces till 
now. The newly justified eagerly embraced one another, weeping on 
each other’s necks for joy, and besought both men and women to help 
them in praising God.”' ( Vol. ii, p. S2f5.) 

This, and tlie following case related by Wesley, deserve to be 
recorded together. It is the case of a girl of fifteen, who was 
fallen into a trance. 

‘ I went tK)wn immediately,’ sa^^s Mr. Wesley, ‘ and found her 
sitting on a stool and leaning against the wall, with her eyes open and 
fixed upward. I made a motion, as if going to strike ; but they con- 
tinued immoveable. Her face showed an unspeakable mixture of re- 
verence and love, while silent tears stole down her check. Her lips 
were a little open, and sometimes moved, but not enough to cause any 
sound. 1 do not know whether I ever saw a human face look so beau- 
tiful. Sometimes it was covered with a smile, as from joy mixing with 
love and reverence : but the tears fell still, though not so fast. Her 
pulse was quite regular. In about half an hour 1 observed her coun- 
tenance change into the form of fear, pity, and distress.' " (Vol. ii. p. 
330.) 

Wesley thus states his own view of the business. 

“ * Perhaps it might be because of the hardness of our hearts, un- 
ready to receive any thing unless we see it with our eyes, and hear it 
with our ears, that God in tender condescension to our weakness suf- 
fered so many outward signs at the very time when he wrought the in- 
ward change, to be continually seen and heard among us. But altliough 
they saw^^igns and wonders, for so [ must term them, yet many would 
not believe.’ ” (Vol. i. ]). 2 19, 2 JO.) 

To his brother Samuel he writes, 

My dear brother, the wlf6lo question turns on matter of fact. You 
deny tli^t God does now work these cficcts ; at least that he works them 
in such a manner. 1 affirm both, because T have heard those facts with 
my ears, and seen them with my eyes. 1 have seen, (as far as it can 
be seen) many persons changed in a moment from the spirit of horror, 
fear, and despair, to the spirit of hope, joy, peace ; and from sin- 
ful desires, till then reigning over them, to a purq desire of doing the 
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Will of God. These arc matters of fatt, wliercof I have been, and 
almost daily am, eye or ear witness. Upon the same evidence, ^as to 
the suddemess anci reality of the change) I believe, or know this, touch- 
ing ^visions and dreams ; I know several persons in whom this great 
change from the power of Satan unto God was wrought cither in sleep, 
or during a, strong representation to the eyd of their minds of Christ, 
either on the cross, or in glory. This is tlic fiict, Let any judge of it 
as they please. But that such a change was then wrought appears, not 
from their shedding tears only, or sighing, or singing psalms, bulf from 
the whole tenor of their liie« till then many ways wiejXd, from that time, 
holy, just, and good. I will sfiow you him tli.tt was u lion till then, and 
is now a lamb; he that was a drunkard, >but now exemjflarily sober; 
the whoremonger that was, who now abhors the very lusts of the flesh. 
These arc my living arguments for what 1 assert, that God now, as 
aforetime, gives remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which may be called visions. If it be not so, I am found a false wit- 
ness ; but, however, I do and will testify the things 1 have both seen 
and heard.” (Vol. i. 255, 256.) 

Various considerations connected with the abovfi and similar 
cases, which struck us in the jierusal of Mr. Sou^iey's bor)k,- wo 
shall here set down as briefly as possible. 

1 . The agitations were not occasioned by the heat or close- 
ness of rooms, for they occurred in the open air. 

2. Neither was the whole account of them a fiction, for they 
occurred before witnesses, and are well attested. 

3. They were not uncommonly attended with a beneficial and 
permanent change in the disposition and life of the person 
effected. 

4. The hearers of Wesley, though wrought ujion in this ex- 
traordinary manner, displayed little terror or self-regard under 
circumstances, in which, if suj)erstitious or fearful, they would 
probably have shown it. Thus when a floor gave way, and the 
prop fell with a great noise, after a little surprise, they quietly 
attended to the preacher. (Vol. i.p. 261.) And ‘ when he held 
forth in the open air, rain and thunder and lightning did not 
disperse them (Vol. i. p. 262): and upon another occasion, 
when many of his hearers were seated unon a long wall of loose 
stones, and the wall fell with them, “ 1 never saw, heard, nor 
read of such a thing before,"’ he says. “ The whole wall and 
the persons sitting upon it, sunk down together, none of them 
screaming out, and very few altering^ their posture, and not one 
was hurt at all : but they appeared sittiug at the bottom, just as 
they sat at the top. Nor was there any interruption ‘either of 
my speaking or of the attention of the hearers.” (Vol. ii. p. 61.) 

6. Instances were constantly occurring when persons were 
affected who maintained ihe whole to be an imposture. (Vol. i. 
p^ 272, and V^ol. ii. p. 327, Sac.) » , 
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6. While Wesley believed that these seizures were wrought 
by d supernatural power, he yet apprehended decej^ion, and 
was on his guard against it. Thus he exposed the imaginary 
inspiration of the French prophets, (Vol. i. p. 278.) And his 
vigilance was not exerted with regard to other communities or 
sects only. He discountenanced the insanity of a' convert of 
his own; (Vol. i. p. 418:) and forbade another to officiate, 
saykig, that though he would bear the reproach of Christ, he 
would not bear VVe reproach of enthusiasm, if he could lielp it ; 
(Vol. ii. p. 342.) 

7. ** Aldxancler Math^i' was a man of cooler temperament, 
and better disciplined mind than most of Wesley’s coadjutors.” 
(Vol. ii. p, 100.) Yet he says, “ What I experienced in my own 
soul was an instantaneous deliverance from all those wrong tem- 
pers and affections which I had long and sensibly groaned un- 
der.” (Vol. ii. p. 107.) 

8. So also Thomas Walsh w^as under strong convictions. 
(Vol. ii. p. 277.) And at length “ He cried aloud in the coii- 

g regation ; add, when the throe was passed, declared tliat he 
ad now found rest, and was filled with joy and peace in be- 
lieving.” (Vol. ii. p. 278.) And “ This case is the more re- 
markable, because the subject was of a calm and thoughtful 
mind, a steady and well-regulated temper, and a melancholy 
temperament.” , (Vol. ii. p. 279.) 

9, It may be argued that nrany of those affected were mere 
imitators. Suppose it so. Yet, where there is imitation, there 
must always be something to imitate. Whom then did the per- 
sons first affected imitate I 

10. It may be argued that it is difficult to suppose that the 
agitations were supernatural. But suppose them natural. Is 
there no difiiculty in this supposition? 

11.“ Even Charles Wesley, when he discovered that much was 
voluntary, had no suspicion that the rest might be natural.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 337, 338.) 

12. The cliange from agony and terror to religious hope and 
joy very«constantly took place while prayers were ottered for the 
uillicteu. 

On the other hand, the following considerations may be urged : 
1. The absence of terror and of self-regard (mentioned above. 
No. 4) may be deemed by^'some a proof of enthusiasm. 

2. On one occasion, when Charles Wesley was at Kingswood, 
a woman “ was distorting herself and crying out loudly while he 
preached- She became quite calm when he assured her that he 
did not think the better of her for it.” Again, 

« A girl at B-istol being qufcstioned judiciously concelhing her fre- 
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•^•qucnt fits and trances, confessed that wJiat she did was for tlie purpose 
of making Mr. Wesley take notice of her. 

• ** ‘ he, says in his journal, * one came who was pleaSed to 

fall into a fit for my entertainment. He beat himself heartily. I thought 
it a pity to hinder him. So, instead of sinking over him, as had often 
been done, we left him to recover at his leisure.* A girl as she began 
her cry, 1 Ordered to be carried out. Her convulsions were so violent 
as to take away the use of her limbs till they laid her without at the 
door, and left her. Then she immediately found her legs and walked 
off. Some very unstill sisters, who always took ca|^ to stand near me 
and tried who could cry Icfodest, since I have had them removed out of 
my sight, have been as quiet as lambs. The first night I preached here, 
half my words were lost through the nois{ of their outcri%. Last night 
before 1 began, I gave public notice that whosoever cried so as to drown 
my voice, should, without any man’s hurting or judging them, be gently 
carried to the farthest corner of the room. But my porters had np 
employment the whole night.” (Vol. i. p. 303, 301.) 

3. " Living among the most enthusiastic methodists, enrolled 
among them, and acting and preaching with them, for more 
than fifty years, George Story never became an enthmjiast. 
His nature seems not to have been susce})til)le of the contagion/' 
(Vol. ii. p. 153.) “ Not having the horrible fears, and terrors, 
and agonies, which others declared they had experienced in the 
new birth, and of which exhibitions were frequently occurring, 
he endeavoured to bring himself into the same state, but couhl 
never succeed in inducing these tliroes of spiritual labour/* 
(Vol. ii. p. 152.) This is the person who was converted by the 
woman’s asking him, Are you happy ? ’* 

4. “ When occasion is afforded for imposture of this kind,” 
says Mr. Southey, the propensity to it is a vice to which chil- 
dren and young persons are especially addicted.” (Vol. ii. p. 
331.) And, in one case, the persons affected appear to have 
been all young women and girls;” (vol. ii. p. 329) as were many 
on other occasions. 

5. The boys at Kingswood were affected much in the same 

way as others, but perhaps more violently. And Wesley ob- 
serves, that a shower of grace had been sent upon the children. 
(Vol. ii. p. 510.) But afterwards he writes in his yciurnal, I 
spent an hour among our children at Kingsw'ood. It is strange! 
How long shall we be constrained to weave Penelope’s web ? 
What is become of the wonderful work of grace which God 
wrought in them last September?* It is gone! It is lost! It 
is vanished away ! There is scarce any trace of it remaining ! *’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 510,) ^ “ 

No doubt many other considerations might be urged on both 
sides. For our own parts we see no difficulty in believing that 
God may be pleased, on extraorjjlinary occasions, to second his 
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word by extraordinary manifestations of his power. We might 
declaim about enthusiasm and extravagance. But after all, the 
question to be decided would still be, what uUd hoYT much is 
enthusiasm and extravagance? Mr. Southey is continu^,lly 
blaming Wesley for publishing accounts of these agitations 
without comment or qifiilifying remarks. But, the followers of 
Wesley might answer, there is another kind of unfairness which 
consists in publishing statements with comments and qualifying 
remAks. We gfier the hint, and leave its application to Mr. 
Southey. ^ ^ 

How far ^Wesley and Ws followers were especially favoured 
with Divine grace, it wouW be presumptuous to attempt to esti- 
mate Perhaps it would be safest to say, that so far as they did 
good, so far the work was of God. One thing is certain : that 
whether the assistance which Wesley received was great or 
small, extraordinary or ordinary, we are equally called upon to 
acknowdedge the power of God. Were we to regard liim a 
prophet, then of course we should feel ourselves called upon to 
honour Him bjf whom prophets are sent. If he was favoured 
only with that ordinary portion of light and power which is 
vouchsafed to other men, then have we equal, if not greater, 
cause to admire the ways of that Being who, with such a feeble 
instrument, could produce such important results. 

It w ill be expected that we should say something concerning 
the doctrines of Wesley. To these his biographer is constantly 
making objections ; and, on this point, lie appears to be con- 
tinually losing himself. A man who luis never studied the law 
may acquaint himself with every legislative enactment which 
bears, or which he conceives to bear, upon some particular 
cause, and then go into court and think himself as well qualified 
to plead in it as the most experienced veteran at the bar. But 
the moment ho opens his lips, though to himself all the while he 
appears to be talking very much to the purpose, those who un- 
derstand the business soon begin to discover how little he knows 
about it. And it is the same when Mr. Southey ventures to open 
his mouth upon religious doctrines. He has constantly deemed 
it necessaiy to express his dissent from the opinions maintained 
by Wesley. But it so happened, that in many points, and these 
essential ones, Wesley very nearly agreed with the Church of 
England. This Mr, Southej^ seems to have forgotten. Some of 
Wesley’s doctrines, doctrines that are to be found in our Articles 
and Honrilies, he seems even to regard as new. Here we are 
’ willing to believe that we have misunderstood him. A man of 
Mr. Southey’s attainments cannot have made so great a mistake 
as this. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with recom- 
mending to his attention the first and second books ofihomilies^ 
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^ey may be had at Rivington’s, boi^id up in one volume; and, 
if he remembers to ask, he may luive a co])y with them and the 

39 articled t)o\md'ap together. In the mean time, in behalf of 

our beloved Church of Kiiglaiul, we shall enter into a short 
statement of certain of her doctrines, which i\e conceive to be 
impugned in the volumes before us. 

The first of these, and tliat on vvhicli she grounds all tlie rest, 
is the depravity of human nature, ‘ Original sin,’ says our isMith 
article, ‘ is the fault and ^^orruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendererr'ol* the oftspring of Adam ; whereby 
man is very tar gone li om original riglileousness, ai^d is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit; and, therefore, in every person bom into 
the world, it dcserveth God’s wrath and damnation.’ J low man 
came into this condition is a point of secondary importance?. 
The main tiling to be observed is, that this is the condition in 
which he ]iow actually finds liimseif placed, llis state, by 
nal ure, is a state of guilt, of misery, and of danger : of guilt, 
inasmuch as he is alienated frQm Gocl ; of misery^ inasmuch as 
be is constantly made to feel the conse(|uences, the evil and the 
bitter consequences, of this awful separation ; of danger, because 
the condition is o)ie wherein if he cojdiuues, the end will be 
eternal punishment-- 

Connected then with the doctrine^* the depravity of human 
nature stands the doctrine of eternal punishment. lliis also is 
a doctrine of our church, and it is as strongly supported by 
scripture as any in the bible. Every form ol warning to the 
wicked do w<i find in the scriptures, Tl perhaps wcjuld be diffi- 
cult to devise or imagine any possible way of telling them that 
their evil course will lead to evil consequences, wliich is not 
there to be met with. It is asserted — It is describe d in what 
manner — It is set forth with what certainty. It is plainly and 
especially stated that if they think othewise they will find 
themselves mistaken ; that if they refuse to think npon the 
subject at all, it will come to pass nevertheless. We are not 
sure that this doctrine is impugned by Mr. Southey, but we 
mention it in connection with the former, because tliose w'ho 
question the one, are seldom very decided upon llie other. 

Such being the state of man by nature, and such his pros- 
pects, it is clear that he stands in need of nothing less then an 
entire alteration in both. Those who are meet for notlung but 
eternal punishment, can only be made meet for eternaf happi- 
ness, by a total change ; by such a change, that being now heirs 
of death they shall become heirs of lift? : by such a change, in 
a word, as shall translate them from the pcjwer of Satan unto 
God. W^jfley insisted, at one time; that each ^f his followers 
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ought to have an assurance that this change, as far as concern W 
himself, had actually taken place and was completed. But 
here he seems to have gone beyond the Aiark. Y^erhaps we 
are not tp look for assurance. This is not the main point. We 
may not be sure, ''yet {he thing may be certain. We may not 
be sure ; but if once our heavenly Father so decrees it, the 
thing* is determined. We may call the change conversion. 
We may call it regeneration. iBut terms are often, compara- 
tively speaking, of little importance. These points however 
are essential; first, that a total chsfiige is absolutely necessary; 
Becondly,< that the preseipt life is the time appointed for it to 
take place ; thirdly, that we cannot effect the change by any 
powers of our own, (that is, that the disordered machine can- 
not correct itself and make its own works go right); and, there- 
fore, lastly, that the change must be the work of God. — This 
brings us to the doctrine oi justification by faith, 

W’e arc by nature in a condition out of wliich we cannot 
deliver ourselves ; yet out of which we require to be delivered, 
because if we continue in it we ar^ lost. Jesus Christ, then, comes 
down from heaven for the express purpose, and offers Himself 
for our deliverer. He it is that proposes to extricate us out of our 
present evil condition, out of which we cannot extricate our- 
selves, and to translate us into a better, namely, a heavenly. 
This, lie assures us. He is able and willing to do : and He calls 
on us to believe Him on the strength of what He has done for us 
already, in dying for our sakes. 

But then, first of all. He requires us to trust in Him. He 
requires us to believe that He can perform what He promises — 
can accomplish what He has begun. And if we so believe, He 
will perform it accordingly, and we are justified by faith.* What 
this faith must be is.anotlier thing: it is quite clear it must not 
be a dead faith ; but a faith that produces its appropriate fruits. 
But here it is that the resistance of the natural man begins to 
shew itself. We will not be saved by Him. We will save our- 


* III early part of his career, Wesley fell the want of this faith. ‘ It is now,' 
he said, * two years and almost four months since 1 left iny native country, in order 
to teach the Georj^ian Indians the nature of Christianity. But what have L learnt 
myself meantime ? Why,— what 1 the least of all suspected, — that T, who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself converted to (h>d.* — * Having the 
sentence of death in my heart, an'^ nothing in or of myself to plead, I have no hope 
but that of being justified freely through the redemption that ia in Jesus,— but that 
if 1 scela 1 shall find Christ, and be found in him. If it he said that 1 have faith, 
(for many such things have I heard from many miserable comforters,) 1 answer, so 
have the devils, — a sort of faith ; but still they are strangers to the covenant of pro- 
mise. The faith 1 want is a sure trust and confidence in God, that through the 
merits of Christ my sins are foigiven, and 1 reconciled to the favour of God.* 
(Vol. i. p. 132. 134.) At another time, he says, 1 was clcnrl v convinced of unbelief, 
of the want of that faith ^'-hereby aVone we are saved. (Vol, i. p.*'155, 156.) 
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f>elves. We establish ourselves in ^'an attitude of resistance- 
We hol(\.our ground aijiunst his kindness, and make a stand' 
against the grace of God. Therefore it is necu'ssa^y that we 
should he dislodged from this our iitiitiide of s«ir-coiu*#*it, which 

in fact is sustained resistance to divin^j mercy. Before any 
thing can be done for us, we must first be fairly beaten down. 
We must try every otiicr way, and fail in every trial. More 
especially, we must try to justify ourselves by our works, and we 
must fail in this. Then Joeing convinced liy these failures of the 
{juilt and the folly and the Inutility of all our efforts, we must 
finally submit to come to Christ, and/oow to the sci.ptre of his 
mercy, and be justified through faith in him, and l)y the (dlicacy 
of his merits. 

Now the usual objection is, that this is dangtTous doctrine. 
But supjmse it to bo true. What if evil results from its jier- 
version; (for granting it to be true — it is only from its p(M*ver- 
sion, that evil can result)? Must we llu*r(dore k(*(*p it back, 
and state false doctrine in its stead? If we point to any other 
way besides the true one, wilUthere he no dangei in this ? Will 
not this lead to evil I If a -ship’ is sometinu's lost in coming 
into harbour, wliile the beacon stands exactly wliere it ought to 
stand, will none be lost if we change its situation, and place it 
where it ought not to stand? Will none be lost if we put it 
out ? 

What if men who hold these dangerous opinions are found to 
be men of strict and holy lives ? Wliat if these reprobated 
doctrines have been louiul to jiroduce humble, solx^r-minded, 
pains-taking Christians ! Whereas more inUdligible and ap- 
parently more rational doctrines are found, after all, not to he 
attended with the same good effects? What if those who deny 
the merit of works, are yet found to be so strict in tlieir lives, 
that if they were to live but for one day as laxly as their oppo- 
nents live all the year through, it would raise a general outcry 
among those opponents themselves ? Wlivit if, on tlie contrary, 
those who maintain the merit of works, must feel that these 
constitute the very point in which, of all otliers, the^ are con- 
stantly coming short, and must acknowledge to themselves 
from continual experience, that they are trusting, for salvation, 
to their observance of the terms of a (covenant, which covenant 
they are breaking every day of theirdives ? 

But the doctrine, it is said, is dangerous also on^this ac- 
count : because it sets aside all idea gf good works previous to 
faith. (Art. xiii.) But we ask, what danger can arise except 
from perversion gf this truth ? Hefe is the Almighty pointing 
out to us a way of serving Him acccotably^; namely, by first 
approachifig Him through Jesus'* Christ : anti telling us that 
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this is the only way.* Buf no. We refuse. We will see if 
' cannot ser\^e him acceptably without thus, approaching him. 
Why, is ijiot this downright resistance and tebeilioff? May it 
not be tr(ily svxicU in the language of our article, that such at- 
tempts at serving^ hinv have the nature of sin?” We assert, 
therefore, that afl works previous to justification partake of the 
nature of sin ; because all tlie while we are occupying ourselves 
in performing or in attempting to perform them, we are reject- 
ing the grace (rf God, and endeavouijng to maintain ourselves 
in that rejection. But does it fofirow that a man will abstain 
from all attempts at obedience, because he is not yet justified 
by faith ? By no means, if he has his senses. The very absti- 
nence would then itself be an attempt at obedience : and there- 
fore would just as much pratake of the nature of sin as any 
other attempt. A man who possesses common sense, wdll no 
more think of abstaining from attempting to do the will of God, 
because he does not yet feel himself to be justified by faith, 
tlian he would think of halting in the midst of a journey, be- 
cause he has yt great way further,to go, and is getting on mucli 
slower than he ouglit ; or than he would think of ceasing to 
knock at a gate, through which he desires to pass, because, 
unless the porter comes, it cannot be opened. The humble 
penitent sometimes has to wait, it is true. But then he knows 
it to be good for liim, that he should wait in the way of God^s 
commandments. The fact is, that let a man do what he will, 
and devise what he will, and abstain from doing and devising 
what he will, as long as he is not justified by faith, he is in an 
evil case. He is, as we said before, in a state of guilt, and 
danger, and misery. This evil case, no efforts of his own can 
mend. Out of this state no device of his own can deliver him, 
whetlier the device be to work, or to desist from working. He 
must first trust to his Saviour to deliver him, and give up the 
idea of delivering himself. He must be justified by faith. 

We have entered into this discussion, because, the doctrines 
of our church being impregnable, it has of late been much the 
fashion to attack them in their consequences. Wesley, for in- 
stance, having spoken of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
in terms evidently borrowed from our 13th article, Mr. Southey 
adds the following observation : ‘‘ This doctrine, however, was 
not preached in all the nuked absurdity of its consequences.” 
(Vol. 288.) We maintain, however, that as long as we are 
able to Wove that the doctrines of our churcli are the doctrines 
of the Bible, we have nothing to do with consequences. If the 
preaching of true doctrine^lcad to evil consequences, what must 
the concealing of^it, must the preaching of false doctrine 
lead to ? Cons^utTvees, indeed, 'liiis is the language of men 
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V|[hG*are afraid to look truth in tUq face 4 By the blessing of 
God, we must follow truth, and take the consequences. 

Meanwkile, an^Vdst all the clamour of tlie world, and all l|lie 
oppositions of science, falsely so called, the Christia:^ has this 
consolatory reflection : — that tlu^re is one faith which the true 
one, and one path which will bring a imtn right at the last; — 
that the Lord knoweth them that are his ; — that he who cannot 
lie hath said, " All that the Father giveth me shall come unto 
me, and him that cojiieth to me J will in no wise ^cast him ou't 
and, no one shall pluck* tk^un out of my hand.” 

We are sorry to have yet one or two remarks to ipake, con- 
cerning the course that has been tak<7i by Mr, Southey. Pro- 
bably some of our, more serious readers will think it lujcessary 
to read his life of Weslew ; and, theridbre, there arc certain 
particulars, with respect to which we are desirous to put them 
on their guard. We have already intimated that, in expressing 
his disapprobation of Wesley’s opinions, he has occasionally, 
but unintentionally, we trust and believe, ndlected on the 
doctrines of our church. Here then tln*.y ought, especialIy«to 
guard against being misled.^' But there are also some other 
points to which we cannot but take <'.vception. We apprehend 
that, by persons who are at all decided in t.ln ir religious views, 
a belief of the actug.1 presence and constant interposition of the 
Deity in the affairs of men is now generally entertained and 
professed. But no such idea seems to be tolerated by Mr. 
Southey. In one place he tells ws of Whitefiehrs feeling, the 
first time he appeared in the j)ulpit, what he believed to be 
a sense of the Divine presence,” and of his speaking, “ as he 
thought, with some . degree of gospel authority.” (Vol. i. p. 
143.) The preacher, who had any doubts on either of these 
points, would come very short of our ideas of what a preacher^ 
ought to be. On another occasion, one of Wesley's assistants, 
who met with opposition, and who determined in conseciuence 
to preach, is represented to have said, that God opened his 
word more and more:” to which the following comment is 
added: In other words, zeal and indignalioii made him 

eloquent.” (Vol. i. p. 416.) For the sake of our readers, we* 
hope that few of them will approve of this. Again, we are told 
of Wesley's discovering, that they who profess poverty for 
conscience-sake, and trust fur dai]y bread to the religious 
sympathy which they excite, will Arid it as surely as Elijah in 
the wilderness, and without a miracle.” (Vol. i. p.^334?) Here 
also we think tliat there is something that does not sound quite 
right. If, by a ituracle is meant extraordinary interposition 
of Providence, we find it difficult Relieve it was withput a 
miracle, on rather without frequei^ mii‘>cl^,^t^hat Wesley and 
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his coadjutors were Ji'hle to go on in the ministry as they.did- 
for the first fifty years, with such slender means as they pos- 
seted, Where our author speaks, too, of the co’^regatiou 
of exiles /i^’hi eh Count Ziiizeiidorf regarded as a parish de- 
stined tci him %)m eternity,’’ (vol. i. p. 189,) we thought 
we perceived somewhut of an unbecoming levity. In vol. ii. 
p. 302, it is said of a phrase used by Wesley, that he is 
very seldom guilty of this sort of wanting and offensive 
language.” And at p. 316, of the same volume, a book is 
spoken of as having an “ odd title/’ 4f Mr, Southey will turn 
to verse 20 of St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, and to chap. vii. 
verse 13 olt his Epistle t(>’the Romans, lie will perhaps be sorry 
that he used these expressions. Mr. Southey, we doubt not, 
had no intention to be severe upon the Scriptures. But this is 
a mistake into which he seems to have been betrayed by that 
constant anxiety which is apparent throughout his work to stop 
out the imputation of a leaning to enthusiasm; by throwing in 
half sentences expressive of his dissent from the doctrines 
wlrch he records, and the language which he repeats. At page 
1() -of vol. i. we read of to “ piersoiiified principle of evil.” 
Are we to uiidersiaiid Mr. Southey to intimate, that, though 
when the methodists speak of Satan, they mean a being or a 
person, he for his part understands a principle and nothing 
more ? If so, let him say at once, that he is a Socinian. We 
uppreliend, however, that even a.Sociiiian would hardly counte- 
nance him ill talking of “ agents of the good and evil princi- 
ples.” (Vol. i. p. 3.) This is something below deism. We 
hope and are willing to believe that the phrase dropt by acci- 
dent from Mr. Southey’s pen. At another place it is said of 
the reformation produced by methodism, that it could not 
have been brought about by any less powerful agency — ” here 
' we really thought that something was coming; but we read 
on, and found it was — by any less powerful agency than that 
of religious zeal.” (Vol. li. p. 528.) Wesley censures the ig- 
norance of the “ natural man,” who satisfies himself by say- 
ing, God is merciful : confounding and swallowing up at once, 
in that unwieldy idea of mercy, all his holiness, and essential 
hatred of sin — all his justice, wisdom, and truth.” (Vol. ii. p. 
613.) At page 516, Mr. Southey seems to object to the epithet 
‘‘unwieldy.” Perhaps “disproportionate” would be a better 
word. But the views which Wesley means to condemn, are 
undouly:edly erroneous ; while the idea of God’s justice, which 
Mr, Southey means to candemn, (where he asks if such an idea 
pf his justice is more tenable) is undoubtedly a true and scrip- 
tural idea. In the notes •'Aitl illustrations to vol. ii. we are pre- 
^ seated with a from Dr. Priestley, in wl^ich we are 
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acquainted with the following iisfeo\Lry : that the pnly 
reason why we value good principles, if on iiccouiit of 
IT Jbmi opdMion introducing good conduct. This is the cArf, 
ami the principle is only the means.” (Vol. ii.y.()lG.\ 

Siirely not one of the Doctor’s discoveries in cheniAtry went 
beyond this ! — ^To close the catalogue, wfe are told, at page 361^ 
of ^K>1. i., of certain ‘ tenets, whicdi, if true, would make God 
, unjust.' If Mr. Sou(h^ cannot perceive, upon reflection, that 
. this is not a suitahjfe way of speaking of the fiupreme Being, 
V^ear nothing tEat it is^ii'^nr power to say will make him. 

Tb these exceptions we might add, that at three several places 
of Mr. Southey’s book (nuuiely, at pp! 32(3, 339, 47o, and 479, 
of vol. ii.) he shows tokens ofiiiltoleranci'. But this is a minor 
offence. Our great objection is, that if the history of Wesley 
and his associates, as developing the ways of Providence and 
the power of Divine Grace, is calculated to do any good, that 
good has Mr. Southey, by the mode of writing which lie has 
adopted, and of which we have aiven some spi3|umens, done 
what in him lay to obsiriicL Tl«s is a seriouj^ cliarg^i : bat, 
while we acquit him of any jjnteiiMonal evil, we are to 

maintain it. He has gone the way to work whic:h is> jhuhaps, 
exactly calculated to do the most miscliiefof any. He does not 
fall to and abuse the methodists in goo<l set terms, it would * 
Jiave been better if he had. It would do less harm. But he 
prunes, — he lowers, — I k* pares down. And, what is worst of 
all, he sometimes ventures to express a nigard for religion, and 
gives us a sentence or two, that might almost b(^ called evange- 
lical, This is what we most lament ; for this is what gives an 
undue efficacy to all the rest. 

We shall conclude with offering a few observations, which 
we think are equally (railed for by the work before us, and by ^ 
the .circumstances of the times. In these days, we often heir 
recommendations oi' sober views of doctrine. We are constantl 
warned of the dangers of extravagance : the folly of enthusiasm, 
the blindness which mistakes superstition for faith, and pre-' 
sumption for well-grounded assurance. Now the I’act is this. 
Nothing is sober but what is true. Views which colne short, 
of the truth are as far from being sober, as views which go be- 
yond it. It is indeed very dangerous to wander into mysticism 
and extravagance. But there is an^ opposite danger, equally 
great : — that of falling below the truth : of sitting down satis- 
fied with a form of doctrine which is so far from S^ing nhe true 
one, that it does not come up to the rfuth in any one particular. 
We may suppose," that all the da^igcr lies in going beyond the 
mark. But this is by no means thex 'se. There is also, we re- 
peat it, a danger, ancl a very great J^hort pf it. 
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Aijiq this^ with all tli^ c/at^y and all die cant about enthi^iasm 
p|^^hiv.^V.e now hear much, is really by far the more coiJi- 
r >5if the present day. Where we hain? onuci^^AthusiaBt^ . 

we have ^-hundjred at least who are so totally under the mark, 
tixat tbey^know iipt, nay, that they have not the slightest id^.A of, 
''what th^Vospel is, or in what religion consists. With all the 
clamour about enthusiasm, this is our actual condition at -this 
very time. While men are reducing ^yelation to bring it to ^ 
the^capacity of their own understand mgs, T>and then applauding*, 
their own sagacity and modemtbn,f and- jfeasing tnemseli^^ 
with the title of sober Christians, they are all the while^ re- 
creating themselves withHhat which Is false ; — they are resting 
content with views of the gospel ‘.which are not gospel-views. 

, We have spoken of sitting down satisfied with low views, 
and of resting contented with them. But the fact is, these ex 
pressions do not fairly represent the case. A person whose 
religious creed is luider the truth, is generally far from being in 
a condition pf r^st and conviction, far from being settled and 
satisfied in Iii^ mind : at led^t if he is really in earnest, and deals 
hoi^tl) Y'-th himself. On the ^contrary, his sentiments are 
shifting continually. He is like the troubled sea that cannot 
rest. He is carried about by every wind of doctrine : ever 
T learning, and never coming to the knowledge of the truth. And 
this is what some persons with an air of superior sagacity and 
solemn prudence* recommend as a sober religion. 

To be guarded, and cautiouu. and moderate in our belief, may 
by many be considered as a token of a sound mind. But there 
cannot be soundness where there is error. Neither can that 
heart be sound nor that understanding unclouded, which does 
not thankfully receive the truths of the gospel as they are offered 
for acceptance. And the faithful teacher will ever earnestly 
^vtnaintain and contend, tluxt only that mind which is right with 
opTod, and which believes in him as he has been pjeased to reveal 
Q<iiinself in. Jesus Christ, is really in a sound and healthy state ; 
and that if any good fruits arise even from a sound belief,, it is 
first absolutely necessary that the love of God be shed abroad 
i in the heart by the po^yer of the Holy Ghost. 






